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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  supply  the  general  practitioner 
with  information  concerning  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  its  clinical  forms  and  common 
complications.  An  experience  of  over  twenty  years  with  the  tuberculosis 
problems  in  New  York  City  has  convinced  the  author  that:  (1)  The 
physician  can,  and  should,  do  more  than  recognize  phthisis  in  its  earliest 
or  pretuberculous  stage  and  at  once  consign  the  patient  to  a  sanatorium. 
(2)  That  ** incipient"  does  not  always  mean  curable  tuberculosis,  and 
conversely,  that  "advanced*'  disease  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
hopeless  outlook.  (3)  That  institutional  treatment  is  not  the  only 
effective  method  of  handling  the  phthisical  patient.  (4)  If  all  tuber- 
culous persons  in  this  country  would  consent  to  hospitalization,  the 
available  institutions  would  hardly  accommodate  ten  per  cent,  of 
eligible  patients.  (5)  Even  those  treated  in  sanatoriums  must  be 
cared  for  by  their  family  physicians  before  admission  and  after  dis- 
charge. (6)  Careful  home  treatment  is  productive  of  practically  the 
same  immediate  and  ultimate  results  as  institutional  treatment,  and  is 
less  costly  to  the  patient  and  to  the  community. 

Recent  investigations  of  tuberculous  infection  have  radically  changed 
our  views  on  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  found  that  patients  who  indiscriminately  expectorate  tubercle 
bacilli  are  a  greater  menace  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  Infants 
may  be  infected  by  mere  contact  with  phthisical  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  hardly  a  person  living  in  a  large  city  who  has  escaped 
infection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  In  other  words,  despite  the  vigorous 
and  costly  efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  majority  of  the  population  in  civilized  countries  harbor  tubercle 
bacilli  in  their  bodies.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance,  not  every 
one  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  destined  to  become  sick.  For  this 
reason,  a  sharp  distinction  is  made  in  the  following  chapters  between 
infection  and  disease,  or  tuberculosis  and  phthisis. 
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Recent  research  has  also  shown  that  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli 
endows  an  organism  with  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  or  even  im- 
munity, against  further  and  renewed  exogenic  infection  with  the  same 
virus.  Experimental  investigations  have  proved  tljat  it  is  impossible  to 
reinfect  a  tuberculous  animal  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Many  clinical 
phenomena,  which  have  hitherto  baffled  those  who  studied  the  disease, 
such  as  the  rarity  of  conjugal  phthisis,  or  of  tuberculous  disease  in  those 
living  and  working  among  phthisical  patients,  and  of  soldiers  in  the 
armies,  are  now  explained  by  this  immunity  of  the  tuberculous  against 
reinfection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Phthisis  is  at  present  considered  a 
manifestation  of  immunity.  Prophylaxis  of  infection  has  been  shifted 
to  the  child,  while  that  of  phthisis  involves  more  than  prevention  of 
infection. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  clinical  aspects  of  phthisis  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  elaborate  on  the  constitutional  symptoms,  which  are 
still  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  physician  who  is  charged  with  deciding 
whether  a  patient  is  ill  and  in  need  of  treatment.  Bacteriology  and 
serology  are  excellent  helps  in  showing  whether  the  patient  has  been 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli;  skiagraphy  reveals  airless  areas  of  lung 
tissue;  but  they  do  not  give  conclusive  proof  that  the  patient  is  sick 
and  in  need  of  prolonged  and  costly  treatment.  We  also  know  that 
unity  of  causation  is  not  always  an  indication  of  unity  of  resulting 
clinical  phenomena  in  tuberculosis:  The  clinical  picture  of  tuberculosis 
in  infants  is  different  from  that  in  children;  in  adults  some,  irrespective 
of  the  treatment  applied,  show  a  marked  tendency  to  sclerosis  or  fibrosis 
of  the  lesion;  in  others  caseation  and  destruction  of  lung  tissue  go 
on  progressively;  in  still  others  there  is  a  sluggish  course,  marked  by 
periods  of  illness  alternating  with  periods  of  comparative  comfort. 
For  these  reasons  several  types  of  the  disease,  or  syndromes,  have 
been  described,  each  of  which  has  not  only  a  different  clinical  course, 
but  also  a  different  outlook  as  to  recovery,  and  the  treajtment  differs 
markedly  in  each  form  of  the  disease. 

It  appears  that  the  tuberculosis  problem  has  been  handled  in  the 
various  armies  engaged  in  the  recent  World  War  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned above  and  some  have  anticipated  that  the  disease  will  prove  as 
great  a  menace  as  many  other  war  plagues,  such  ^  typhoid,  influenza, 
dysentery,  etc.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  only  clinical  tuberculosis 
has  been  considered  cause  for  rejection  by  draft  boards,  and  tuberculin 
(the  test  for  infection)  has  not  been  applied  for  diagnostic  purposes  at 
all,  the  number  of  cases  of  active  tuberculosis  in  the  armies  has  not  been 
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excessive,  considering  that  soldiers  are  of  the  age  period  when  the  disease 
is  most  likely  to  occur.  This  clearly  has  been  an  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  showing  that  tuberculous  infection  is  not  acquired  by  adults;  that 
infection,  which  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  acquired  during  child- 
hood, is  not  invariably  followed  by  disease,  and  that  only  constitu- 
tional symptoms  decide  whether  a  patient  is  sick  with  phthisis  and  in 
need  of  treatment.  Our  rather  unconventional  views  on  the  diagnosis 
and  prophylaxis  of  phthisis  as  a  disease,  which  have  been  emphasized 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  have  thus  been  fully  confirmed.  Though 
infection  as  a  factor  in  phthisiogenesis  has  been  practically  disre- 
garded in  the  various  armies  engaged  in  the  recent  war,  no  visible 
harm  has  resulted. 

The  treatment  recommended  in  this  book  is  based  on  experience 
with  patients  in  New  York  City.  Some  were  living  in  the  congested 
neighborhoods  of  the  Metropolis;  others  in  the  better  parts  of  the  city; 
still  others  have  been  under  the  author's  care  in  the  hospital.  A  large 
proportion  had  been  in  sanatoriums,  but  even  they  had  to  be  cared 
for  in  their  homes  before  admission  and  after  discharge.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  we  can  give  the  patient  the  benefit 
of  modem  and  approved  treatment  in  his  home  as  well  as  in  institutions. 
The  immense  utility  of  sanatorium  treatment  is  emphasized  and  its 
limitations  are  enumerated.  It  is  also  shown  that  institutional  treat- 
ment is  not  the  only,  nor  the  best,  available  method  of  caring  for  the 
majority  of  patients.  Experience  has  taught  that  we  can  properly 
house  and  feed  a  patient  in  the  city  at  a  much  less  expense  than  in  a 
sanatorium. 

Medicinal  treatment  has  been  alloted  some  space  for  the  reason  that 
it  is,  in  many  cases,  believed  to  possess  more  value  than  it  has  been 
accredited  by  therapeutic  nihilists.  The  most  recent  method  of  treat- 
ment, artificial  pneumothorax,  has  been  given  at  some  detail  because 
of  its  efficacy  in  selected  patients  in  whom  everything  else  has  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

In  this  new  edition  nearly  every  chapter  has  been  revised  and  several 
have  been  rewritten.  The  influence  of  influenza  on  the  etiology, 
course  and  prognosis  of  phthisis  has  been  given  in  the  light  of  recent 
experience.  New  chapters  on  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  and  on  pneu- 
mothorax have  been  added.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  more  extensively  treated  in  a  new  chapter,  giving  details 
about  the  clinical  differentiation  of  cardiac  disease,  rhinopharyngeal 
conditions,   bronchiectasis,  bronchopulmonary   spirochetosis,   pulmo- 
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nary  streptotrichosis,  pleural  vomicae,  cancer  of  the  lung,  influenza,  etc. 

Several  additional  plates  have  been  inserted  illustrating  the  pathology 

of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  all   drawn  from  specimens   obtained   at 

necropsies  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  of  cases  under  the  author  s  care. 

Many  of  the  radiographic  plates  have  been  replaced,  and  several  new 

ones  have  been  added,  so  that  these  illustrations,  nearly  all  prepared 

under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  Scholz.  radiographer  to  the 

Montefiore  Hospital,  represent  practically  an  atlas  of  radiography  of 

pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

M.  F. 
New  York,  1919. 
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PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLI, 

That  tuberculosis  is  a  transmissible  disease  had  been  suspected 
by  many  ancient  physicians  and  conclusively  proved  by  Villemin  in 
1865,  but  it  remained  for  Robert  Koch^  to  isolate  the  microorganism 
which  is  the  infective  agent.  In  1882  he  published  his  first  com- 
munication describing  the  morphology,  staining  reactions,  cultivation, 
and  the  successful  animal  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  the  bacilli 
invariably  found  in  tissues  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  a  parasite  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
living  and  thriving  only  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  man,  and  perish- 
ing outside  of  the  animal  body.  It  has  not  been  decided  to  which 
group  of  microorganisms  it  belongs;  in  fact,  we  do  not  as  yet  have 
a  classification  of  bacteria  which  is  completely  satisfactory  to  all  who 
are  competent  to  judge.  It  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  group  of 
acid-fast  bacteria,  of  which  ther^  are  many  varieties  to  be  mentioned 
farther  on,  and  may  be  classified  with  the  trichomycetes,  while  some 
consider  it  intermediary  between  the  true  bacteria  and  the  lower 
twngi,  the  hyphomycetes. 

Morphobgy. — ^The  morphological  variations  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
are  dependent  on  their  type  and  virulence,  whether  human,  bovine, 
or  avian,  and  on  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  In 
film  preparations  made  from  cultures,  or  from  sputum  expectorated 
by  tuberculous  patients,  the  tubercle  bacillus  appears  as  a  slender 
rod,  usually  straight,  but  very  often  curved,  about  one-foiu'th  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  or  -^j^  mm.  in  length,  on 
the  average.  These  rods,  mostly  rounded  on  the  two  ends,  are  seen 
in  the  preparations  from  secretions  or  tissues,  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in 
heaps,  occasionally  imbedded  in  the  tissue  cells.  They  are  non-motile, 
and  have  no  flagella.  Microscopically,  an  enveloping  or  capsular 
substance  can  often  be  made  out  around  each  bacillus,  especially  in 
those  which  have  been  artificially  cultivated  in  serum  for  several 
generations.     Some   individual    bacilli    are    strikingly   pleomorphic, 

1  Berl.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1882,  xxxix.     An  English  translation  of  the  complete  report, 
originally  appearing  in  Mitt,  aus  dem  Gesundheitsamte,  1887.  vol.  ii,  made  by  Stanley 
Boyd,  has  appeared  in  **Recent  Essays  on  Bacteria  in  ^-elation  to  Disease,"  New 
Sydenham  Society.  1886,  pp.  65-201. 
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thread,  or  club-shaped,  with  thickenings  at  either  or  both  ends,  or  with 
filaments  passing  out  from  the  main  rod  at  right  angles,  and  finally 
in  Y-shaped  branchings.  But  these  are  of  no  practical  significance, 
because  they  appear  to  be  simply  degenerated  types  of  the  micro- 
organism, although  some  look  at  them  as  the  reverse,  the  result  of 
active  growth  on  a  good  cultiu^  medium,  and  amid  favorable  biological 
surroundings.  In  some  individual  bacilli,  vacuoles  are  seen,  giving 
the  rod  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  cocci.  The  suggestion  that  they 
represent  spores  appears  to  be  erroneous,  because  they  have  no  stronger 
resistance  than  the  body  of  the  bacillus,  and  succumb  to  heat  and 
chemicals  as  fast  as  the  entire  rod.  The  fact  that  it  is  speedily  killed 
by  sunlight  also  indicates  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  no  spores. 

Staining. — ^The  tubercle  bacilli  stain  with  basic  dyes,  but  with 
great  difficulty,  and,  once  stained,  they  part  with  the  color  with  diffi- 
culty. Their  most  important  characteristic  is  their  acid-fast  property. 
While  other  microorganisms  lose  their  stain  when  treated  with  acids 
or  alcohol,  the  tubercle  bacilli  retain  it.  They  are  also  alkali-fast, 
and  when  stained  by  an  acid  dye  cannot  be  decolorized  by  an  alkali. 
But  it  must  be  mentioned  that  they  are  not  the  only  known  acid-fast 
bacilli.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  error  which,  at  times,  interferes 
with  the  proper  appreciation  of  acid-fast  microorganisms  discovered 
under  the  microscope. 

JSuch's  Qranules.^There  have  also  been  found  tubercle  bacilli 
which,  while  remaining  virulent,  have  lost  then*  acid-fast  characters. 
Hans  Much,*  who  has  studied  these  microorganisms,  and  by  whose 
name  they  are  generally  known,  describes  two  forms  of  these  granules: 
(1)  A  rod-shaped  granular  organism;  (2)  isolated  granules;  both  of 
which  cannot  be  stained  by  the  Ziehl  method,  but  only  by  the  Gram 
method.  They  are  pathogenic  to  animals  and  man,  and  are  usually 
found  in  some  cases  of  slowly  progressing  chronic  phthisis,  fibroid 
phthisis,  cold  abscess,  etc.  It  is  thus  evident  that  before  concluding 
that  a  given  case  lacks  acid-fast  bacilli,  and  is  therefore  not  tuberculous, 
the  Much  granules  are  to  be  looked  for  by  staining  with  the  Gram- 
Much  method.  According  to  W.  H.  Park,  true  tubercle  bacilli  are 
probably  always  present  together  with  the  granules  in  cases  in  which 
the  latter  forms  are  found. 

In  this  country  Charles  N.  Meader^  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
these  granules.  In  his  opinion  "the  biological  relationship  of  Much's 
forms  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest.  They 
may  be  considered  as  a  natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  bacillus, 
as  the  result  of  degenerative  changes,  or  may  be  classed  as  spores 
(i.  e,y  as  resisting  forms).  The  accumulated  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  they  are  predominantly  found  in  tissues  of  a  distinctly  fibroid 
character,  in  old  cavities,  in  pus  of  cold  abscesses,  in  old  cultures,  in 
the  notably  indolent  lupus  lesions  and  in  sclerosed  lymph  glands — 

^  In  Brauer,  Schroder,  and  Blumenfeld's  Handbuch  d.  Tuberkulose,  i,  193. 
*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  1915.  cl..  858. 
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ts  which,  taken  together,  mark  them  as  forms  assimied  under 
unfavorahle  loncUtions,  whether  they  be  the  result  of  sporulation  or 
of  degeneration.  The  same  (*onelusion  is  suggested  by  observations 
that,  under  favorable  eiiltural  eonditions,  thfn'  are  rapidly  replaced 
by  Ziehl-staitn'iig  forms.  Against  their  tiassifieation  as  spores,  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense,  is  the  fact  tiiat  the  granular  forms  are  rather 
less  resistant  to  tiie  action  of  antiformin  than  are  the  Ziehl  forms;  their 
resistance  to  other  chemical  agents  has  not  yet  l>een  reported  upon. 
It  is  of  interest  to  n*>te  here  that  the  granular  forms  appear  more 
frequently  ui  the  bovine  than  in  the  human  tyjje  of  bacillus." 

Cultivation, — The  tubercle  bacilli  are  otiligators'  aerobes;  they  re- 
quire free  oxygen  for  maintenaoee  of  life^  activity  and  propagation. 
In  artificial  media  they  grow  very  slowly,  much  uiore  slowly  than  most 
bacteria  which  are  not  ac^id-alcohol-fast;  the\'  proliferate  ver\'  slowly, 
and  other  saprophytic*  mi  Toorganisms  which  hap]>en  to  live  with  them 
s<X)n  outnumber  tbein.  It  is  also  worth\'  to  remember  that  it  is  difh- 
etilt  to  cultivate  them  directly  from  tuberculous  lenions^  secretions 
antl  excretions  of  ]>atients  known  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  But 
once  they  have  l>een  cultivated,  it  is  rather  easy  to  transplant  them 
to  another  rulture  of  the  same  meiiimn,  and  growth  is  even  more 
luxuriant  iu  the  subsequent  cultures,  Theobalrl  Smith's  method  of 
cultivation  on  dog  serum  and  Dorset's  eg^  mediimi,  and  especially 
Petniff's  medium,  are  about  the  best  and  most  used  in  this  country. 
Pure  cultures  arc  best  tibtained  from  tubercles  of  animals  inoculated 
with  the  bacilli.  But  it  is  often  possil>le  to  obtain  pure  cultures  from 
closetl  tuberculous  eaV'ities,  from  lesions  of  lupus,  and  even  from  sputum. 

When  cultivated  <ui  coagulated  dog  serum,  or  lK>vine  senuu,  or  in 
Dorset *s  egg  me<lium,  esi>ecially  wlien  to  the  latter  there  is  addeil 
ghcerin,  growtli  api>ears  usually  at  the  end  of  ten  days  at  H7°  C, 
and  within  four  weeks  the  characteristic  growth  nmy  ]ye  expected. 
On  the  glycerin-egg  mediimi  the  human  form  of  organism  produces 
an  abundant,  wriukied  layer,  usually  having  a  yellowish,  buff,  or 
pitikish  color.  The  growths  are  seen  as  more  or  less  elevated  colonies 
which  may  coalesce.  On  gtycerin-agar  the  growth  is  more  rajiid  than 
on  serum,  and  appears  as  a  thick,  white  layer,  becoming  yellowish. 
Tubercle  bacilli  also  flourish  in  glycerin-potato  medium. 

Powers  of  Resistance.— The  tubercle  bacilli  grow  best  at  the  tem- 
jK^rature  of  the  human  bmly,  37*^  to  3S°  (\,  but  growth  is  not  abolished 
at  29^  to  42°  (\  From  a  practical  staiulpoint  it  is  important  to  men- 
tion that  they  are  not  killed  when  exposetl  to  moist  beat  of  ^Af  C. 
ft>T  less  than  twelve  hours,  but  heating  to  bij^  i\  for  four  to  six  hours 
does  destroy  theoi,  I'hey  are  also  killed  when  exposeil  to  moist  heat 
of  fiO°  C  for  cmediaif  hour,  and  hi  fifteen  minutes  at  Ty^  C;  in  five 
minutes  at  8tr  to  ^0"^  (\,  and  in  one  minute  at  95°  C.  With  sputum, 
condititms  are  different:  the  mucus  protects  the  bacilli  and  it  requires 
more  time  to  destroy  them  with  heat.  However,  five  minutes*  boiling 
is  sufficient  to  kill  the  bacilli  mider  all  eircumstaneea. 
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Another  practical  point  is  that  in  milk,  tubercle  bacilli  resist  the 
action  of  heat  with  greater  tenacity  than  in  pure  liquid  cultures,  or 
even  in  sputum.  From  many  careful  experiments  it  appears  that  heat- 
ing milk  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  C, 
or  boiling  for  three  minutes,  destroys  tubercle  bacilli.  Especially 
resistant  are  the  bacilli  when  the  milk  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel  and 
a  pellicle  forms  on  the  top  of  the  fluid.  This  protects  the  bacilli  against 
a  temperature  of  60°  C.  for  an  hour.  William  H.  Park  explains  this 
by  the  fact  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  fluid  are  not  heated  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  lower,  and  some  bacilli  may  survive.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  important  that  pasteurization  should  be  done  in  closed  vessels. 
In  butter  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  is  greatly  diminished  and  even 
abolished  when  in  contact  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  they  die  out  within 
a  few  weeks,  as  a  rule.  The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  not 
clear.  On  the  other  hand,  Schroeder  and  Cotton  have  found  living 
tubercle  bacilli  retaining  their  virulence  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days 
in  salted  butter  when  kept  without  ice  in  a  house  cellar;  and  Mohler, 
Washburn,  and  Doane  found  that  they  survived  a  year  in  cheese. 
In  thoroughly  boiled  or  roasted  meat  the  bacilli  are  destroyed;  but 
in  the  rare  portions  they  may  survive.  Sausages,  etc.,  made  of 
uncooked  meat,  may  contain  living  tubercle  bacilli. 

Dry  heat  is  less  potent  in  destroying  tubercle  bacilli;  circulating 
steam  requires  one-half  hour  for  this  purpose,  while  bacilli  hi  dried 
sputiun  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  cold  does  not  destroy  their  virulence,  and  freezing, 
with  subsequent  thawing,  does  not  harm  them  very  much. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  fatty  substances  and 
wax  contained  in  the  tubercle  bacilli  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  effects  of  desiccation,  and  from  the  bactericidal  action  of 
the  normal  body  cells,  although  for  g^o^\'th  and  proliferation  they 
require  moisture.  When  dried  and  pulverized  by  being  converte<l 
into  dust,  as  is  often  the  case  with  tuberculous  sputum  eliminated 
indiscriminately  by  careless  patients,  most  of  the  bacilli  succimib, 
but  some  have  l)een  found  to  resist  desiccation  at  onlinary  tempera- 
ture for  months. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of  light 
is  an  important  factor.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  light,  especially 
sunlight,  decomposes  the  fatty  substances  in  the  bacilli  and  thus 
destroys  them  altogether.  When  cultiu^s  are  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light for  a  couple  of  hoiu^,  the  vitality  as  well  as  the  virulence  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  is  destroyed;  in  sputiun  the  ba(»illi  are  protect t»fl  by 
the  mucus,  and  it  requires  a  longer  time  for  their  destruction.  Some 
maintain  that  their  virulence  is  destroyed  with  only  partial  loss  of  vitality. 

Under  the  circiunstances  sputiun  eliminated  In  light  places  is  sooner 
or  later  rendered  harmless,  while  when  expectorated  in  dark  rooms 
the  bacilli  may  retain  their  vitality  and  virulence  for  a  year,  and  even 
drying  does  not  harm  them  much. 
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On  the  whole,  tubercle  bacilli  may  retain  their  vitality  for  a  con- 
siderable time  if  not  in  exceptionally  unfavorable  surroundings.  In 
the  latter  case  their  groAvth  is  .soon  haniperetb  arul  they  cainiot  suc- 
cessfidly  be  transferred  by  inoculation  to  anotlier  culture  medium; 
but  they  ina>'  retain  their  virulence  nmvh  longer  and  cause  disease 
when  inoculated  into  animals,  .\fter  several  months*  however,  even 
this  wanes,  and  after  six  niontlis  this  property  is  completely  lost.  In 
laboratories  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it  is  safer  to  reinocu- 
!ate  cultures  every  four  to  six  weeks.  Exeeptitnially,  cultures  have 
been  foimd  alive  and  virulent  afttT  two  years.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  potato  and  bouillon  cultures  which  have  been  kept  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  to  heat,  moisture^  etc.,  while  in  senuu  and 
glycerin  cultures  the  bacilli  do  not  survive  so  long. 

Coniet  found  that  senuu  cultures  remain  alive  for  about  six  months, 
while  glyeerin-agar  cultures  arc  often  partially,  or  wholly,  dead  in  six 
to  eight  weeks.  There  seems  also  to  be  some  ditFerenee  in  this  respect 
between  the  various  types  of  tul>crcle  bacilh:  ^Matfucci  states  that 
a\'ian  bacilli  may  remain  alive  for  two  years,  and  Strauss  fouml  that 
cultures  of  human  tuliercle  bacilli  are  only  exceptionally  capable  of 
reproduction  after  five  to  six  months;  after  eight  to  twelve  months 
tliey  fail  regularly.  Theobald  Smith'  found  that  a  culture  three  months 
old  failed,  as  a  role,  to  yieki  successful  subcultures,  and  that  tubercle 
bacilli,  of  both  hmiian  ujid  l>f)^'inc  types,  when  kept  in  h\\h  developed 
cultures  at  4if  to  50"^  l\,  may  remain  infections  to  ginnen-pigs  for  from 
seven  to  nineteen  months,  but  the  number  of  bacilli  surviving  in  such 
cultures  is  relatively  small  Delepine's'  experience  has  been  that 
tubercle  bacilli  retain  some  of  their  pathogenicity  as  long  as  500  days 
if  left  in  the  dark  in  milk  at  a  low  tt^mpcrature,  below  (>°  C;  but 
after  being  kept  thus  for  four  anri  one-half  years  these  bacilli  were  no 
longer  pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs.  It  is,  however,  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  when  considering  prophylaxis,  that  when  tubercle  bacilli  in 
sputimi  are  deposited  in  dark  rooms  tliey  may  retain  their  vitality  and 
power  to  cause  disease  for  as  long  as  309  daAs,  as  has  been  found  by 
Soparkar."-  The  oldest  tuberculous  sputum  which  has  bec^n  inves- 
tigateii  was  that  reported  l)y  Newell  Bh'  Biu-ns.^  He  examined 
sputum  twenty-two  years  old  and  fomid  that  the  bacilli  retained 
their  staming  qualities  but  lost  completely  their  power  to  grow  and 
their  pathogenicity. 

Tubercle  bacilli  display  great  powers  of  resistance  to  the  action  of 
the  products  oF  other  bacterial  grovvtlis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  spores.  They  may  siu-vive  for  months  ui  souring  milk,  in 
sewage  and  in  water,  and  in  putrefying  matter  generally,  especially 
sputum.    Lawrason  Brown ,^  S.  A.  Petroff  and  F.  11.  Heise  found  vim- 

1  Jour.  Med.  Research.  1913,  xxviii,  91. 

« Ann.  do  riiL^t.  PiLsieur,  Paris,  191*1.  xxx,  6M(). 

'  Indian  Jour,  of  Med,  Reseiirch,  1916.  iv,  62. 

*  AiUCT.  Review  u(  Tub«rc..  1917,  i.  484. 

•  Tr,  Nat.  Aam.  Frevent.  Tabere.,  1916,  xii,  286. 
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lent  tubertje  harilli  in  tlit*  water  of  the  Saraiiac  River,  into  which 
the  sewerage  system  of  Saranae  Lake  empties.  Every  sample  of  water 
taken  from  beltnv  the  surface,  from  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  to  a  point 
three  and  a  lialf  miles  liown  the  stream,  showed  the  presence  of  acifl- 
fast  organisms.  Xo  aeitl-fast  organisms  were  found  above  the  ontk*l 
or  twelve  miles  l^elow  the  outlet.  The  harilli  are  believed  to  he  derived 
from  the  feces  of  the  numerous  tuhereulous  individuals  in  Siirauae.  In 
fact,  where  no  particles  of  fec*es  were  discovered  in  the  water,  no  viable 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 

Virulence. — I^ing  before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  it 
was  known  that  certain  diseases  in  animals  were  of  the  simie  character 
as  human  tulT<*rcuIosIs,  and  attribute*!  to  the  same  virus,  Klenkc,  in 
184<n  emphasizefl  the  danger  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cattle  as  an 
infective  agent  to  human  beings,  and  ^*illemin,  in  1SH5,  shcnve*!  In* 
animal  experiment  that  tuberculous  disease  in  man  and  aTiirrials  is 
identical  in  character.  With  the  study  of  the  virultmee  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  it*  was  found  that  it  is  patliogenic  U\  many  species  of  animals. 
In  some  tuberculosis  is  known  to  occur  spontaneously,  while  others 
may  be  infected  artificially.  There  appear  to  be  significant  differences 
in  the  results  of  such  experimental  infections,  dei>endiug  on  the  niethwl 
of  inoculation  of  the  virus — injections  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
into  the  peritoneum,  into  the  anterior  c^hambcr  of  the  eye,  intrave- 
nously, l>y  imiing  animals  with  bacilli,  or  eompclHng  them  to  inhale  the 
bacilli  with  inspired  air,  and  also  according  to  the  origin  of  the  bacilli* 

Tubercle  bacilli  ohtaini*d  from  different  cases  of  human  tuberculosis 
often  show  differences  in  their  viruleni'c  according  tt»  the  strain.  But 
when  the  bacilli  obtained  fnim  different  animals  are  compared,  the 
difl'crences  in  their  virulence  are  even  more  striking.  For  this  reason 
there  have  l>een  descrilx^l  different  spe:'ies,  varieties  or  strains  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  althtuigh  some  authors  maintain  that  the  differences 
in  cultural  ami  virulencx-  characteristics  are  acTpurcil  while  the  micro- 
organisms are  sojourning  in  the  host  by  adaptatiiui  t*>  the  conditions 
favorable  for  their  growth. 

HIJMAN,  BOVINE,  AND  AVIAN  BACHXI. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  tuberculous 
infection  it  was  alrt*ady  noted  that  there  are  some  diftcrences  between 
human  and  bfjviue  tubercle.  Villemin  was  the  first  to  find  these  differ- 
ences.  '*^Ve  must  note  that  none  of  our  rabbits,"  he  saiil,  "  inoculated 
with  hunmn  tubercle  have  presented  a  tuberculization  so  rapid  ainl  gen- 
eralized  as  that  which  we  have  obtained  with  material  from  the  cow. 
At  first  we  were  inclined  to  regard  this  as  fortuitous,  but  subsequent 
exixTiment  led  us  to  suppose  that  the  tubercle  of  the  box'ine  race 
inoculated  into  rabbits  possesses  a  much  greater  activity  than  that 
obtained  from  man.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  like  all  virulent  matter, 
the  tulxTculous  matter  is  the  more  virulent  the  more  the  affinity  of 
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the  animal  supplying  the  vims  and  tlie  animal  receiviii|j:  it."  This  ap- 
parently was  entirely  forgotten,  nntil  Noeard  anil  Uonx,  antl  Hivolta 
ami  Maffueei  again  reflisrovered  it  while  doing  irio(*nlatioii  exj>eriments 
with  tuhercle  haeilli  derived  from  hnnians  and  from  cattle. 

It  remained,  hnwever,  for  Theohald  Smith^  to  make  the  first  care- 
ful study  of  differences  in  morphological,  cultural,  and  pathogenic 
types  of  tul>ercle  baeilhV  In  INUH  he  showed  that  there  are  dilTerences 
between  the  haeilli  isolated  from  human  beings,  when  com  pared  with 
those  isolated  from  cattle.  His  designation  of  the  fonner  as  '*  lumian/' 
and  tlie  latter  as  ** bovine/*  has  since  been  generall>'  accepted.  In 
1001  Robert  Koch  also  announee<l  that  his  studies  led  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  human  and  l)Ovine  tuberculosis  are  not  identical;  that  the 
bovine  bacilli  are,  in  fact,  not  pathogenic  to  man,  and  that  no  special 
measiu-cs  need  lie  taken  to  protect  man  against  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  meat  from  tuberculous  cattle.  Considering  the  commercial 
interest  wdiieh  is  centered  around  this  problem,  in  addition  to  the 
problem  of  human  infection,  it  is  clear  v^hx  studies  along  these  lines 
have  been  in  abundance  during  recent  years. 

Still  other  ty|X's  of  bacilli  have  been  found.  Kivolta  and  ]\Iaffucci 
have  shown  that  there  are  certain  mor[)hological  anil  biological  dif- 
ferences between  the  tubercle  l>acilli  found  in  birds  and  those  in 
hun^an  beings.  Theobalii  Suiith  coiitinue^l  to  investigate  the  prob- 
leu!  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  bacilli  from  hnman  sources 
are  not  clearl}'  iilentical  in  every  respect  with  those  obtained  from 
bovine  soiu'ces.  Official  botlies  of  the  Imperial  L>e]>artment  of  Health 
in  (jermany»  a  Koyal  (  ommission  in  England,  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Park,  for  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  problem,  each  from  a  different  angle.  The  n^sidt  is  that 
we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  state  conclusively  that  there  is  more 
than  one  variety  of  tubercle  bacilhjs. 

The  conclusions  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  are  to  the  effect 
that  **for  the  punw^se  of  description  it  is  advantage<nis  to  distin- 
guish three  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  recognizable  I>y  their  individual 
characters.  These  are  the  himian.  the  Ixivine,  and  the  avian.  The 
hmuan  type,  although  so  iiame4l,  is  nt^t  the  only  one  found  in  cases 
of  tnbercuh>sis  in  man.  It  is  the  t>rganism  prcstmt  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases,  but  in  some  cases  of  himian  disi^ase  the  bacilli  present 
are  of  the  bovine  t\pe,  and  in  others  the  bacilli  have  special  charac- 
ters distingiiislung  them  from  each  of  the  three  firineipal  types.  In 
natural  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  the  only  type  of  bacillus  present 
is  the  bovine  t\'pe."  William  II.  Park-  ctmcludes  from  his  extensive 
stu<ly  of  the  subject  that  **tul5ercle  bacilli,  as  isolated  from  man^  fall 
into  two  groups.  One  of  these  groups  is  identical  in  all  its  characters 
with  those  found  in  cattle.    That  is,  all  tubercle  bacilli  from  man  and 
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cattle  full  into  two  jf^roupn,  which  ha\'e  been  designates!  the  hninan 
and  bovine  t\']X's." 

Human  Bacilli. — The  hnman  variet>'  grows  on  all  culture  media 
quickl\^  and  luxuriantly;  the  addition  of  glycerin  enhances  their 
growth.  On  glycerin  bouillon  growtli  is  seen  during  the  first  few  flays, 
and  within  three  weeks  there  is  seen  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the 
ciiltnre  whit  h  spreads  laterally  and  reaches  the  glass  walls*  The  pellicle 
is  fragile  and  its  mirfaee  wrinkled.  Morphologically,  the  human  bacilli 
when  grown  on  «ierimi  cultures  appear  as  long»  straight,  or  cllr^■ed  rods 
whicii  are  unevenly  stained. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  virulence  of  huinaTi  bacilli  is 
rather  low  in  \'arious  anbials.  (niinea-pigs  are  very  susc*eptible  and 
may  be  infected  in  various  ways,  even  by  rubbing  the  bacilli  into  the 
shaved  skin  of  the  abdomen.  Habbit.s  are,  however,  less  susceptible. 
Even  when  a  mil  I  [grain  of  bacilli  is  injected  into  a  vebi  of  the  ear 
there  is  only  pro^luced  a  chronic  lesion  which  oiay  heal;  sulK'ntaueous 
injection  protluccs  an  infiltration  at  the  point  inoculated  which  soon 
softens  and  empties  Itself  through  a  fistulous  opening,  or  may  even 
be  absi>rbe<L  The  regional  lymph  glands  swell,  but  do  not  casirate* 
At  times,  but  not  in  every  case,  there  may  thus  be  pr*MJucc<l  a  chronic 
infection  of  the  lungs  in  the  rabbit.  IntraiJcritoneal  inoculation  pro- 
duces tulxTciiJous  ix^ritonitis,  which  may  extent!  along  the  diaplmigni; 
infection  of  tJie  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  produces  a  lesion  which 
develops  more  slowly  than  when  bovine  bacilli  are  use^L  ("attle 
are  infecteil  Avhen  large  doses  are  injected  intravenously.  But  with 
sulxaitaneons  infection  there  is  produced  only  an  infiltration  at  the 
I^oint  inotidatcd,  which  soon  suppurates  and  Iieals.  The  regional 
lymph  glands  swell  up  and  at  tunes  become  calcified.  Feeding  calves 
with  himian  bacilli  never  i>nKluces  any  progressive  disease.  Pigs,  dogs, 
cuts,  and  sheep  arc  not  at  all  affected  b\'  hiunan  bacilli,  while  mon- 
keys are  very  susccptihl(\    Some  species  of  birds  are  also  susceptible. 

Bovine  Bacilli*— The  boxine  bacilli  are  very  difficult  to  cultivate; 
it  apjK-ars  that  the  adtbtion  of  glycerin  to  the  culture  medimii  slackens 
Uieir  growth.  On  glyt^erin  bouilhin  groxx^th  is  very  slow.  A  thin 
pellicle  is  formal  which  spreads  all  over  tlie  surface  within  four  to 
eight  weeks,  but  it  may  remain  lindtetl  to  the  c*enter  of  the  surface. 
Only  rarel>'  arc  a  few  \errucose  thickenings  formed  on  the  siu-face. 
After  several  transplantations  they  may  show  greater  tendencies  to 
grow.  Morphologically,  they  appear  as  shorter,  tliicker,  and  more 
evenly  stained  than  the  himian  variety,  and  usually  bent,  showing  bead- 
ing and  irregularities  in  staining.  Park,  who  has  tlonc  excellent  work 
along  these  Hnes,  says:  ** Although  one  could  in  many  instances 
make  a  probable  diagnimis  of  type  from  an  inspection  of  the  smeur, 
the  numbcT  of  intermediate  gradations  in  morphological  differences 
rob  it  of  nearly  all  its  practical  vabie/* 

The  bovine  bacilli  are  jnore  virulent  for  rabbits,  calves,  and  swine 
than  the  human.     Guinea-pigs  are  just  as  susceptible  to  them  as 
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iiiey  are  to  the  lioman  variety,  but  in  adtiitioii  they  are  killed,  or 
become  acutely  and  pro^essively  sick,  when  infecrted  with  small 
doses  of  bovine  bacilli.  The  difference  in  the  virulence  of  the  two 
tyjjes  13  well  seen  in  the  rabbit.  The  bovine  type  of  viru.s  causes  in 
ever>"  instance  a  fjeneralizetl  niiliar\'  tubercuiosis»  pro^'^ressive,  and 
can.^ing  the  deatli  of  tlie  animal.  "Human  virus  injected  in  the 
same  amoiuit  produces  either  no  disease  at  all,  or  lesions  of  varyinjc 
severity  in  tlie  lungs  or  kidneys  or  both,  and  never  causes  generalized 
liliary  tuberculosis*  Even  with  1  m^j:,,  that  is,  one  hundred  times 
^as  muc^h,  the  lesions  are  asually  contiiied  t*i  the  same  organs,  ami 
though  there  is  a  very  slight  tendency  to  generalization  with  tliis 
dose»  thtTc  is  never  a  generalization  showing  a  progressive  nature. 
Kabbits  injecttxl  even  with  the  hirger  dose  live  indefinitely,  and,  if 
death  should  occur,  the  tuberculous  lesions  are  usually  not  extensive 
enough  to  say  that  the  animal  died  of  the  disease,"  (Park  and 
Krumwie<le.) 

Cattle  are  also  very  susceptible  to  the  bovine  virus,  and  after  intra- 
venous injection  perish  from  generalized  tuberculosis  witliin  tliree  or 
four  weeks.  Intraperitoneal,  intraocular,  ard  intraniamniar}  inocu- 
lation also  cause  generalized  and  fatal  tuberculosis.  Feeding  cattle 
with  even  small  doses  of  pure  cu!tiu-e  of  bovine  tubercle  bac  illi  causes 
tubcrcuhius  disease  of  the  intestines,  followed  by  liiberculous  lymph- 
angitis and  lymphadenitis  uf  the  mesentery;  the  disease  spreads  to 
other  l\Tnpli  glands,  serous  membranes,  ami  huigs*  Inhalation  pro- 
duces caseous  fmemuonia.  After  subcutaneous  injections  there  is 
produee<I  an  infiltration  at  the  pouit  ifiucuiate<l,  swelling  of  the  regional 
l^Tnph  glands,  and  generalized  tubenulosis,  the  animal  perishing 
within  two  or  three  months.  Pigs,  sheep,  goats,  cats,  and  monkeys 
are  very  susceptible;  tlogs,  rats,  an<l  mitt*  are  more  or  less  refractory. 
Some  species  of  binls  are  susceptible,  l>ut  chickens  show  complete 
resistance. 

Avian  Bacilli* — On  glycerin  agar  and  on  serum  their  growth  is  more 
luxin-iant,  appears  more  moist,  or  slimy,  than  observed  in  mammalian 
bacilli,  and  the\"  produce  an  orange  ]>igment.  They  grow  at  the  tern- 
perature  of  41°  C,  which  stups  the  growth  of  mammalian  tul>ercle 
bacilli.  Morphologically,  the  dilTerences  are  insignificant.  The  lloyal 
Conunission  found  that  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  are  the  only  mammals 
susceptible  ttj  inoculation  with  avian  tubercle  bacilli.  Fowls  are  very 
susceptible  when  fed  with  portions  of  the  organs  containing  avian 
bacilli,  but  they  tnay  consume  enormous  quantities  of  phthisical  spu- 
tum without  becoming  tulx^n.ulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parrot^ 
is  susceptible  to  both  human  and  bovine  bacilli  as  well  as  to  avian, 
and  spontaneous  tuberculosis  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  types.  Tuber- 
culosis is  very  common  iuiiong  domesticated  birds  and  there  have  been 
observed  veritable  epidemics  of  the  disease  in  poultry  yards. 

Tubercle  Bacilli  of  Cold-blooded  Animals. — Certain  diseases  ob- 
served in  worms,  lizards,  frogs,  turtles,  snakes,  and  fish  have  great 
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resemblance  to  human  tuberculosis  and  in  many  cases  acid-fast  bacilli 
have  been  isolated.  These  microorganisms  grow  luxuriantly  at  the 
room  temperature,  the  growi;h  being  thick  and  moist  like  that  of 
avian  bacilli,  and  a  higher  temperature  than  30®  C.  inhibits  their 
gro\^'th.  While  they  do  not  grow  at  the  body  temperature,  it  appears 
that  some  have  been  able  to  acclimatize  them  to  a  temperature  of  36® 
C.  Weber  and  Taute  have  cultivated  this  microorganism  from  mud, 
and  also  from  healthy  frogs.  They  therefore  conclude  that  these 
acid-fast  bacilli  have  nothing  in  common  with  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
they  are  saprophj-tes  which  may  be  found  in  healthy  animals  and  in 
the  soil.  Others,  however,  consider  them  as  true  pathogenic  bacilli 
of  cold-blooded  animals,  or  such  as  have  become  attenuated  in  their 
virulence  by  a  long  residence  in,  and  adaptation  to  gro^lh  at,  a  lower 
temperature. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  these  bacilli  for  the  purpose  of 
immunization  against  infection  with  mammalian  tubercle  bacUli,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  F.  F.  Friedmann  has  even  claimed  that 
bacilli  obtained  from  turtles  are  curative  of  existing  tuberculous 
disease,  but  the  results  obtaine<l  have  not  justified  in  the  slightest 
his  pretensions. 

Other  Add-fast  BadlK.— The  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  the  only  variety 
of  microorganisms  which,  onw  stained,  refuse  to  be  decolorized  by 
acids  and  alcohol.  There  have  been  found  many  others  presenting 
the  same  staining  reactions  as  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  may  bring  about  confusion  in  diagnosis.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  the  following: 

The  smegma  bacillus  is  a  slender,  slightly  curved  rod,  not  unlike 
the  tubercle  bacillus  but  distinctly  shorter,  and  resists  the  action  of 
acids  after  staniing.  It  is  found  in  the  secretions  of  the  external 
genitals,  mammae,  etc.,  especially  when  these  secretions  contain  fatty 
matter.  There  have  been  rejK)rted  cases  ui  which  extirpation  of  kid- 
neys was  i>erformed  as  a  result  of  mistaking  these  microorganisms  for 
tubercle  bacilli. 

The  Bacillus  lepne  also  has  great  similarity  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
(See  Plate  I.) 

MoUer's  grass  bacilli  are  found  in  infusions  of  timothy-grass 
iphleum  praicjuHc),  resemble  morjAologically  the  tul>ercle  bacilli,  and 
are  acid-fast.  Inoculations  produce  lesions  exquisitely  resembling 
tul)ercles. 

Moller  has  also  described  a  baciUus  found  in  milk,  even  in  pasteur- 
ized milk,  according  to  Kuthy.  Its  similarity  to  the  tul)ercle  bacillus 
is  even  more  pronounced  than  most  of  the  other  pseudotubercle 
bacilli.  Inoculated  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs,  white 
mice,  and  frogs,  these  pseudotubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  tonsils, 
tongue,  and  throat  proiluanl  lesions  which  had  great  similarity,  micro- 
scopically, to  real  tubercles,  but  they  never  spread  beyond  these 
areas.    The  onlv  difference  which  can  be  discovered  is  that  while 
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tubercles  are  of  a  proliferative  character,  these  pseudotubercles  are 
of  a  more  exudative  and  inflammatory'  character,  showing  a  tendency 
to  abscess  formation. 

Doerr  and  others  have  also  isolated  acid-fast  rods  from  the  excre- 
ments of  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  guinea-pigs,  white  mice,  chickens,  dogs, 
etc.  In  fact,  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  soil  that  any  being  or  thing 
coming  in  contact  with  the  soil  is  likely  to  have  acid-alcohol-fast  rods 
when  carefully  examined  with  the  microscope.  Doerr  also  found  them 
in  the  dust  in  ordinary  houses,  in  tap  water,  in  centrifuge  tubes,  in 
the  sediment  of  a  laboratory  flask,  also  in  a  flask  of  distilled  water; 
finally  in  cerumal  tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  in  the  cerumen  of  the 
human  ear,  and  also  in  the  mouth-pieces  of  musical  instruments.  He 
found  two  fonns  which  usually  occur  together:  One  a  short,  thick 
rod,  and  the  other  a  long  and  thin  rod,  very  much  like  the  tubercle 
bacillus.    jMuch's  stain  shows  usually  a  granular  structure  of  the  rod. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  isolated  microorganisms  from  cow's 
milk,  butter,  and  from  the  surface  of  domestic  animals,  which  mor- 
phologically, culturally,  and  even  on  inoculation  resemble  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  butter  bacillus,  first  described  by  Petri  and  Rabinowitsch, 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  even  when  inoculated  into 
guinea-pigs.  D.  J.  Davis^  described  an  acid-fast  streptothrix,  pro- 
ducing a  certain  infection  in  the  pulmonary  tissues,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Microscopically,  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  them,  Ibut  negative  results  with  guinea-pigs  clear  up 
the  case. 

It  seems  that  the  cellular  structure  of  these  pseudotubercle  bacilli 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  pathogenic  tubercle  bacilli,  at  any 
rate  chemically,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  their  similarity  in  staining 
reactions,  and  their  effects  locally  when  inoculated  into  animals. 
Some  produce  lesions  not  unlike  those  produced  by  the  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli,  excepting  that  the  general  toxemia  is  lacking,  and 
the  lesion  never  spreads  beyond  the  point  of  inoculation.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  animals  sensitized  to  any  type  of  the  non-virulent 
acid-fast  bacilli  are  also  to  some  degree  sensitized  to  the  virulent  form. 
But  whether  they  are  phylogenetically  related,  i.  e.,  whether  they 
all  have  evolved  from  a  common  ancestry,  has  not  been  established. 
Uhat  they  have  not  differentiated  because  of  the  variety  of  environ- 
ment in  which  they  have  lived  for  many  generations  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  all  efforts  at  making  them  pathogenic  by  passage  through 
the  bodies  of  various  animals  for  several  generations  have  failed. 
They  always  remain  benign  in  their  effect  on  the  animal  organism. 
The  only  biological  characteristics  they  have  in  common  with  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli  are:  Their  acid-fast  properties,  and  their  aptitude 
for  causing  local  reactions  when  inoculated  into  animals.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  are  alone  able  to  produce  general  reactions.     According  to 

»  Jour.  Infec.  Dis.,  1914,  xiv,  144. 
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Kendal,  Day,  ami  Walker'  the  metabolism  of  the  smepna  and  ^a^^?^ 
bacilli  resembles  that  of  the  rapidly  growiii^^  human  bacilli.  The 
lepra  bacillus  does  not  present  this  metabcJic  pheiiomenoiL 

OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  TimERCLE 

BACILLI. 

The  Human  Type. — The  human  t}^  is  found  in  the  vast  majority 
f^f  cases  of  all  forms  of  tiilK^rculosis  in  lumuui  beinf^;  in  adults,  phthisis 
is  almost  exclusively  caused  by  this  virus.  In  spontaneous  tubercidosis 
in  ho^  a  small  i>ercentage  also  shows  this  t>T>e  of  bacilli,  and  many 
soecies  of  animals,  especially  those  coming  in  contact  with  man, 
also  are  mx-asionally  infected  Avith  Iniman  tuber<  le  l>acilli.  This  is 
the  case  with  parrots  and  some  animals  in  zoological  gai*dens  hi  cities, 
like  lions,  antelopes,  grni,  chimpanzees,  macacos  rhoesus,  etc.,  have 
been  fomid  infected  with  the  human  bacilli.  The  dog,  rat,  and  mouse 
are  practically  imnnnuN  while  the  calf,  rabbit,  hog,  and  goat  occupy 
in  tcnn<.Ml  iate  posit  ions , 

The  bovine  type  of  tuberele  Iiacilli  is  responsible  for  disease  in 
domestic  animals,  as  cattle,  sheep,  gouts,  horses,  etc.  In  most  cases 
of  tulxTf'ulosis  in  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs,  and  in  many  cases  in  mon- 
keys, the  bovine  bacilli  arc  found* 

The  a\'iau  t\'])e  is  fouiul  in  the  vast  majority  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tions in  Ifirds,  Not  only  are  fowls  aflVctetl  but  also  birds  in  zoological 
gardens  are  sns<-cptibfe  and  are  often  sick  as  the  result  of  infection 
with  this  virus,  Siwntaneous  tuberculosis  in  horses,  swine,  monkeys, 
catth\  mice,  and  rats  has  been  foimd,  at  times,  to  be  due  to  this  type 
of  bacillus. 

Bovine  Type  of  Bacillus  Tuberculosis  in  Man.— Of  greater  impor- 
tancv  is  the  occurrence  of  bovine  and  avian  infection  in  human  beings. 
Siutv  Koch  stated  the  l>oviiie  bacilli  were  not  at  all  identical  with 
the  human,  and  that  they  were  not  at  all  fjathogenic  t(^  man,  various 
investigations  ha\'e  Ix^n  made  with  the  result  that  Koc^h  was,  on  the 
whole,  not  sustainrd*  I'here  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  many 
cases  of  tidiercnlosis  in  human  beings,  especially  in  childrenj  are  due 
to  the  bovine  virus.  The  largest  eolleciion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of 
various  forms  was  published  by  B.  Mollcr,^  comprising  2<>18  patients. 
In  adults  only  2.1  i^er  cent  of  bovine  bacilli  were  found,  and  most 
of  these  were  cases  of  abdominal  and  glandular  disease,  '* digestive 
tuberculosis/'  In  tuberculosis  uf  the  lungs  only  (Xol  per  cent  showtnl 
bnvine  bacilli.  Of  [Si\  cases  of  bovine  infwtion.  Ho  were  found  in 
childre!i  mider  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these,  101  had  disease  of 
the  aUlominal  viscera,  esfKvially  the  cervical  and  abdominal  glands. 
He  also  found  that  when  bovine  infection  otxairs  in  hmiians,  it  pursues 
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favorable  arnl  benign  course.  Ajinther  collection  of  reporteil  cases 
*was  published  by  Park  imd  Krumwiede,  embracing  9-19  instances  of 
tuberculosis  carefully  studied  as  to  the  type  of  organism  present^  and  it 
appears  that  in  adults,  sixteen  years  of  age  and  ovqt,  only  tuberculosis 
of  the  skin,  abdominal  organs,  and  general  tubertndosis  of  aliTnentary 
[.origin  may»  at  times,  be  canst**  1  by  bovine  Imeilii.  It  is.  however,  a 
fact  that  but  comparatively  few  cases  have  been  investigated,  and 
there  is  a  lurking  suspicion  tliat  in  a  larger  series  of  cases  the  propor- 
tion would  he  much  smailtT,  On  the  other  band,  among  778  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  only  3,  or  0.4  per  cent*  were  found  with 
bovine  bacilli,  showing  conclusively  that  as  regards  phthisis,  the  bovine 
type  of  bacilli  is  not  to  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
the  disease. 

Perckntage  of  Incoence  of  Bovine  TumcHctTLosis  m  940  Cases,  of  which  778 
WERE  Pulmonary  TrucRcuLosis  (Park  and  KntrMwiEDEK 


DiagnofliB, 
Pulmonary  tubcrctiloBis        . 
Tulx*rculuiia  adenitis,  cervical 
AlxJt»minuI  tul>ereult>8is 
GentTftiized  tulserculosis,  alimentary  origin 
GeneraJi«ed  tiiberculosia       .      .      .      .      . 
Gcnpndijsod  tuberculosis,  including  mcDrngeH.  till 

inebtar^^  origin       , 

TuWrculftr  meoiogitis  (with  or  without  generjil 

iaed  lesions  other  than  preceding) 
Tuberctiloftia  of  Ixines  and  joints    , 
I  Tulierculosis  of  skin 

In  children  the  pieture  is  different.  Under  five  years  of  age  61  per 
c-ent.  of  eervic'al  tiibereiilons  atlenitis,  fjS  per  cent,  of  abdominal  tnber- 
eulosis  and  (jti  |>er  cent,  of  the  ^^eneralr/ed  tnberenlosis  anil  meningitis, 
and  of  alimentary  origin,  are  caused  by  the  bovine  virns. 

More  recent  investigations  have  eonfirined  the  predisposition  to 
bovine  infection  during  childhood »  and  the  strong  inun unity  displayed 
by  adults,  who  are  alnittst  exclusively  infected  by  the  Inuinin  type  of 
bacilli.  Thus,  A.  Staidcy  (Jriffith^  found  the  following  proportions  of 
bovine  bacilli  in  cases  L>f  tnberenlosis  of  glands,  bones  and  joints: 

NumtwJ-  ui 
Age  period  cases. 

0  to    5  year*  6H 

a  to  10     **  lei 

10  to  15      "  ,                                                                .86 

Over  10     *• 30 

Investigations  for  the  Local  (iovcrnnient  Board  showed  that  18.4 
per  cent,  of  the  children  under  ten  years  who  diet!  of  tnberenlosis,  or 
other  causes,  were  infected  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  The  predi- 
lection of  the  glands  by  the  bovine  bacilli  is  also  shown  in  the  following 
figures:    In  a  series  of  cervical  gland  cases  investigated  by  Griftith/ 

»  Jour,  Pathol,  and  Bacteriol,  lint>,  xxi,  54.  *  Laowt*  UU5,  i,  1275. 
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71 .4  per  cent.  (20  out  of  26)  of  the  children  under  ten,  38.5  per  cent, 
of  those  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  and  29.6  per  cent,  of  persons 
over  fifteen  wtere  found  to  have  been  infected  with  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli.  MitchelP  states  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  cervical  gland 
tuberculosis  in  Edinburgh  children  under  twelve  investigated  by  him 
were  due  to  bovine  bacilli. 

Cobbett,'  after  a  careful  study  of  all  available  evidence,  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  "we  do  not  yet  possess  the  evidence  which  will 
enable  a  final  verdict  to  be  pronounced"  as  to  the  significance  of 
bovine  infection  in  human  tuberculosis.  One  thing  is,  however,  cer- 
tain: In  adults  fatal  bovine  infection,  if  it  does  occur  at  all,  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  of  no  significance  from  any  standpoint.  Indeed,  only  in 
children  under  five  years  of  age  are  bacilli  of  bovine  origin  apt  to  cause 
disease. 

Virulence  of  Boyine  Bacilli  in  Human  Beings. — ^There  appears  to  be 
some  good  and  valid  evidence  to  the  effect  that  when  a  human  being 
is  infected  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  the  disease  produced  is  likely 
to  run  a  favorable,  and  even  a  benign,  course;  only  rarely  is  death 
caused  by  these  microorganisms.  We  know  that  it  is  the  pulmonary 
form  of  tuberculosis  which  is  fatal;  while  tuberculosis  of  the  glands, 
joints,  and  bones  is  gurable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Similarly, 
tuberculosis  of  the  serous  membranes,  notably  the  peritoneum,  often 
shows  a  tendency  to  recovery- .  We  will  see  later  on  in  this  book  that 
this  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  about  the  pleura.  The  meninges 
are  an  exception  for  obvious  reasons.  Now,  the  peritoneum  is  very 
frequently  affected  with  bovine  tubercle.  Moreover,  tuberculosis  of 
the  cervical  and  thoracic  glands  is  very  common  among  children,  yet 
the  mortality  among  them  is  very  low — tuberculosis  kills  less  between 
three  and  twelve  than  at  any  other  age  period.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
found  that  in  many  cases  caseous  tissue  obtained  from  tuberculous 
glands,  while  showing  the  presence  of  acid-fast  rods,  falls  to  infect 
animals  when  they  are  inoculated.  It  has  thus  been  suggested  that 
these  mild  bovine  infections  of  the  cervical,  mesenteric  and  thoracic 
glands,  while  in  themselves  harmless,  nevertheless  confer  immunity 
to  the  organism  which  may  last  for  life  and  for  that  reason  adults  are 
safe  against  infection  by  human  tubercle  bacilli.  This  pohit  will  be 
again  discussed  later  on. 

POISONS  PRODUCED  BT  THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLI. 

When  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  human  body  they  do  harm  in 
various  ways.  Locally,  they  destroy  the  tissues  in  which  they  have 
settled,  producing  c^oagulation  necrosis,  etc.,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  on.    By  their  proliferation  they  also  produc»e  general  disturb- 

'  British  Med,  Jour.,  1914,  i.  125. 

f  The  Cauaes  of  Tuberculosis,  London.  1917,  p.  057. 
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ances  in  the  functions  of  the  invaded  body  which  can  only  be  explained 
as  caused  by  some  poison  liberated  by  the  bacilli.  The  nature  of  these 
poisons  is  obscure  at  present,  although  strong  efforts  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts  in  this  respect. 

When  dead  tubercle  bacilli  are  injected  subcutaneously  into  the 
healthy  animal,  a  distinct  inflammation  is  produced  at  the  site  of  the 
inoculation,  frequently  followed  by  suppuration.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  bacteria  have  been  killed  by  chemicals  or  by  heat,  the 
result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  When  dead  tubercle  bacilli  are 
injected  intravenously  into  rabbits,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity 
is  employed  for  the  purpose,  a  proliferation  of  tissue  in  the  lung  is 
produced  similar  to  that  of  tubercle,  containing,  as  it  does,  giant 
cells  which  may  caseate.  After  intratracheal  insufflation,  tuberculous 
nodules  with  epithelioid  and  giant  cells  are  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  w^hen  fluids  containing  the  products  of  the  metab- 
olism of  tubercle  bacilli  are  injected  in  very  large  doses  into  normal 
and  healthy  animals,  no  toxic  effects  are  produced. 

These  and  other  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  effects  of  the  bacilli 
on  the  animal  body  are  not  due  to  mechanical  irritation  produced 
at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  but  are  the  result  of  the  liberation  of 
toxic  matter  w^hich  acts  both  locally,  producing  coagulation  necrosis, 
and  generally,  producing  fever,  etc.  We  know  this,  but  all  attempts 
to  isolate  a  true  toxin  from  tubercle  bacilli  have  utterly  failed,  and 
with  the  intensive  studies  that  have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty 
years  along  these  lines,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  clearly  define 
the  tuberculous  poisons.  They  appear  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
living  protoplasm  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  are  liberated  only  after 
the  latter  have  been  destroyed.  In  other  words,  the  tubercle  bacilli 
belong  to  a  group  of  microorganisms  which  do  not  secrete  soluble 
toxins,  but  nevertheless  produce  general  effects  on  the  body  which 
they  invade;  their  deleterious  effects  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 
endotoxins. 

Tuberculin. — Koch  was  the  first  to  discover  that  when  dead  tubercle 
bacilli  are  injected  in  large  quantities  into  tuberculovs  animals,  death 
is  caused;  w^hen  small  doses  are  injected,  only  a  slight  reaction  is 
caused  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  which  soon  heals.  On  repeated 
inoculations  he  observed  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  sick 
animal.  On  these  experimental  findings  he  based  his  suggestion  for 
the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  agent  in  tuber- 
culosis. 

Tuberculin  consists  mainly  of  the  culture  fluid  in  w^hich  the  bacilli 
have  grown,  of  disintegrated  bacilli  or  extracts  of  their  protoplasm, 
or  both.  As  originally  prepared  by  Koch,  the  following  process  is 
pursued: 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  cultivated  on  bouillon  made  from  fresh  veal 
to  which  1  per  cent,  of  dried  peptone,  0.5  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  5  per  cent*,  of  glycerin  are  added.    Within  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
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luxuriant  ^cmih  at  *]8''  V.  tlie  ciiltare  is  poured  into  an  evaporating 
<lish,  placed  on  a  water  hath  and  evaporated  to  one-tenth  the  ori|y^inal 
volunie»  and  any  remains  of  bacilli  are  reirioved  hy  filtration;  con* 
taining  H)  fier  rent,  of  glycerin,  tlie  resulting  preparation  is  quite 
Htahle. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  tuherculin  is  not  a  true  toxin,  nor  is  it  a  pure 
eiidt*toxi[i;  Init  a  50  |)er  cent*  glycerin  solution  tif  the  products  of 
macerated  tuhercle  baeilli  iu  the  eultiu"e  fluid  which  are  not  destrtiyed 
by  heat,  and  also  any  portion  of  bacilli  which  remains  in  the  solution, 
or  both. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  this  original  tuljerculin,  many  other 
methods  of  preparation  have  been  devised  by  Koch  himself  and  others, 
but  all  have  shown  that  the  active  principle  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Action  of  Tuberculin.-  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  tuberculiji  dcj>eti<ls  in  its  action  on  a  certain  chemical  prin- 
ciple, or  on  several  cliemical  substances.  In  fact,  the  chemical  com- 
position of  this  preparation  is  obscure.  Some  have  suggested  tliat  the 
acti\'e  principle  is  a  proteid  or  albima>se.  Klehs,  Levene,  and  others 
believe  that  they  have  isolated  \'ariyiis  active  principles;  some  have 
even  obtained  typical  tnberculiji  reactions  with  these  substances, 
lint,  as  will  be  shown  when  (liscussing  the  tul>erculin  reaction,  any 
protein  inoculated  into  a  tuberculous  individual  prodoces  practically 
the  same  effects — tuberculosis  being  invarial>l\'  accompanied  b>'  an 
altered  reactivity  to  these  substances.  It  tan  be  said  emphatically 
tJiatt  at  the  present  state  of  nur  knowledge,  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  active  principle  of  tuberculin. 

Healthy  animals  l>ear  the  injection  of  tiilxTculin  in  large  doses 
witlrout  any  harm;  the  same  is  true  of  healthy  human  beings.  Koch 
injectefl  into  liis  own  biwly  (1.25  cc,  of  tulienulin  and  suffertHl  from  a 
seveR^  reaction;  after  his  <lcath  an  autoi>sT>'  showi^l  that  he  had  suf- 
fered from  extensi^'e  pulmonary  tuberculosis*  On  tlie  other  hand. 
Hamburger  administered  as  mucli  as  5(K}  nigs,  of  tulierculiu  into 
muT-tnWriuknis  infants  and  children  without  producing  the  slightest 
local,  or  general,  reaction.  Clinical  ex|MTieuce' among  human  beings, 
as  well  as  in  cattle — in  which  it  is  eas\'  and  feasible  to  determine  by 
autopsy*  whether  there  are  tuberculous  lesions^ — has  shown  that  a 
reaction  after  a  large  dose*  of  tul>erculin  in  an  apparently  healthy 
person  is  conclusive  prcK>f  of  an  existing  tyber<"ulous  lesion  some- 
where in  tlie  hoAy.  We  shall  show  later  on  that  this  is  true  of  the 
vast  majority  of  people  in  civilized  communities,  and  therefore  reac- 
tions ti>  large  doses  of  tuberculin  are  of  very  little  value  to  the  clinician 
who  ItKjks  for  active  tuberculosis. 

Tlie  reason  ^vhy  tuberculin  is  hanuless  in  healthy  organisms,  and 
produces  such  a  pronouncei!  reaction  when  injected  into  tuberculous 
organisms,  is  not  clear,  \\urious  theories  ha\'e  l>een  advanced  to 
explain  it.  The  most  widely  accepted  explanation  is  that  of  WoltV- 
Eisner.    He  assumes  that  tuberculous  infection  produceii  specific  anti- 
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btxlies  in  the  tissues  wliieh  break  clown  the  tuherciiliH  nioleeiile,  just 
as  the  digestive  enzvines  break  down  certain  albumin  moleeiiles  [pro- 
ducing innocuous^  and  highly  poisonous,  albumoses.  Tlie  antibody 
which  acts  io  this  manner  he  calls  tuhereulolysin.  In  non-tubennilous 
organisms  there  is  no  tuberculolysin,  and  when  tuberenlin  is  injected 
it  circulates  within  the  juices,  pnw hieing  no  t€»xie  eH'c(*ts,  and  is  finally 
eliminated*  like  other  harmless  foreign  pmteLns,  In  the  tuberculous 
organism  the  tuberculin  comes  in  contact  with  the  lysiri,  breaks  it 
up»  and  liberates  a  toxic  substance  which  produces  the  reaction. 

Phenomena  of  Hypefsensitiveness.-  Wlien  a  rabbit  is  infecte*!  with 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  four  weeks  later  0.1  to  0,H  e.c.  of  tuberculin  is 
injectetl  subcutaiieously.  the  anmial  succmnbs  within  six  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  Koch  foutid  that  in  animals  infected  eight  to  ten  weeks 
previousli^'  0.01  c.c.  of  tuberculin  is  sufficient  to  cause  deatli.  Injec- 
tions of  very  small  doses  into  tubercidous  animals  produce  only  a  more 
or  less  se\^epe  reaction — fever,  loss  of  weight,  etc.  This  is  obtained 
with  hijeetions  of  either  living  or  dead  tubercle  bacilli. 

When  repeated  small  doses  of  tubtTculin  are  injected,  certain 
phenomena  arc  observed  which  are  not  unlike  those  obtained  after 
the  injection  of  other  foreign  protein  substances  into  an  animal. 
The  tuberculin  reaction  is  evidently  a  manifestation  of  tuberculo 
protein  h\'persensitivcness.  Some  authors  have,  indeed,  been  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  reaction  to  tuberculiji  to  the  action  of  the  non-speci(ic 
substances,  glycerin,  jjroteins,  extractives,  etc..  contained  in  the  tuber- 
culin, and  have  argued  that  the  reactions  to  repeated  inoculations 
are  anaphylactic  phenomena.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  usual  dose 
of  tuberculhi  does  not  contain  enough  of  foreign  proteins  disproves 
this  contention,  and  shows  that  there  must  be  some  specific  substances 
which  are  active  in  this  regard.  But  this  has  not  been  i>roved  c*on- 
cliisively. 

Theoreticaliy,  it  would  be  expected  that  tuberculin,  pro%^oking  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  animal  body  as  the  living  tubercle  bacilli, 
should  also  have  an  immmiizing  effect.  But  so  far  nobody  has  been 
successful  in  an  attempt  at  immunization  of  the  body  with  dead 
tubercle  bacilli,  or  any  part  of  the  culture  in  which  they  grow.  ]\Iore 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  infecting  animals  with  lining 
bacilli. 

Tuberculin  hypersensitivcness  differs  from  anaphylaxis  by  the  fact 
that  in  normal  animals  tuberculin  may  be  injected  in  large  or  .small 
iunounts,  at  long  or  short  intervals  without  jirotlucing  hypersensi- 
tiveness,  and  attempts  at  passive  transference  of  tuberculin  h\^per- 
sensitiveness  have  led  to  doubtful  results.  Baldwin  has  been  unable 
to  produce  transference,  or  passive  anaphylaxis,  from  tuberculous 
guinea-pigs  to  healthy  ones,  ami  also  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  ami  from 
rabbit  to  guinea-pig.  From  human  to  guinea-pig  the  results  were  very 
iloubtful,  but  to  rabbit,  partly'  successfid.  But  another  difterence 
between  anaphylactic  shock  and  tuberculin  h>T>ersensitiveness  may 
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be  mentioned.  The  former  phenomenon  appears  hnmediately  after 
an  injection,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  delayed  for  many  hours;  in 
the  former  there  is  a  marked  reduction  in  the  temperatm^,  etc.,  while 
in  the  latter  the  contrary  is  true. 

Specificity  of  the  Tuberculin  Reaction. — ^We  have  seen  that  tuber- 
culin produces  obvious  effects  only  in  the  infected  organism.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  reaction  it  produces  is  strictly  specific. 
Many  workers  have  found  that  tuberculous  animals  react  to,  and  may 
even  be  killed  by,  the  injection  of  any  foreign  bacterial  protein  of  non- 
tuberculous  origin  in  the  same  manner  as  by  tuberculin.  In  human 
beings  there  was  also  found  hypersensitiveness  to  non-tuberculous 
extracts  from  bacilli  closely  resembling  the  hypersensitiveness  induced 
by  tuberculin.  Even  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction  can  be  pro- 
duced by  non-tuberculous  toxins  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  as 
tuberculin  is  applied  in  the  von  Pirquet  and  other  tests. 

The  changes  in  reactivity  to  tuberculin  may  be  induced  by  non- 
tuberculous  proteins  and  toxins.  The  general  reaction,  the  fever,  with 
concomitant  subjective. symptoms,  such  as  headache,  anorexia,  etc., 
also  the  local  reaction  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation,  and  finally  even 
the  so-called  "focal  reaction"  manifesting  itself  in  the  tuberculous 
lesion,  have  all  been  produced  by  non-tuberculous  substances.  On 
the  other  hand,  tuberculin  had  produced  these  reactions  in  patients 
suffering  from  leprosy,  s>T)hilis,  etc.  The  suggestion  that  this  does 
not  militate  against  the  specificity  of  the  tuberculin  reaction,  because 
these  diseases  may  be  combined  with  tuberculosis,  does  not  explain 
every  case. 

It  has  also  been  found  by  Mettetal,^  and  others,  that  individuals 
who  react  to  tuberculin  also  react  in  almost  the  same  fashion  to  saline 
solutions,  w^hich  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  specific 
bodies  in  the  tuberculin  which  are  responsible  for  the  fever,  malaise, 
etc.  At  any  rate,  tuberculin  is  not  the  only  substance  that  produces 
these  phenomena  in  tuberculous  individuals. 

Autopsy  control  has  not  cleared  up  the  problem.  There  have  been 
reported  cases  in  which  a  positive  reaction  was  obtained  during  life, 
but  no  tuberculous  lesions  could  be  discovered  on  careful  dissection 
of  the  body  after  death,  and  the  reverse.  In  cattle  it  was  found  that 
only  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  those  reacting  to  tuberculin  show  tuberculous 
changes  on  dissection  after  slaughter,  while  10  per  cent,  of  those  which 
do  not  react  show  tuberculous  changes  in  some  organs.  These  facts 
have  important  bearings  on  the  problems  presented  by  tuberculin  as 
a  diagnostic  agent  and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  on. 

Another  problem  arises  when  changed  reactivity  to  tuberculin  is 
found.  Dot^s  it  invariably  indicate  that  the  body  is  at  the  time  har- 
boring living  and  virulent  tubercle  bacilli?    Do  individuals  who  have 

»  Valeur  de  la  tulx?rculine  dans  la  diagnostic  do  la  tul>crciilosc  dv  la  preniidie  enfance, 
Th^  do  Paris,  1900. 
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at  one  time  passed  through  a  tuberculous  infection,  but  in  whom 
tlie  lesion  has  completely'  cicatrized,  also  show  hyj>ersensiti\'eness  to 
tuberculin?  To  the  first  question  we  have  a  positive  answer — many 
healed*  cicatrize<l  and  calcified  tuberculous  lesions  liave  been  found 
to  harbor  vinileut  bacilii,  as  has  been  pro  veil  experimentally.  These 
bacilli  are  in  fact  responsible  for  acute  exacerbations  observed  in  quies- 
cent and  latent  tuberculosis;  the>'  may  also  be  lield  responsible  for 
the  onset  of  the  average  case  of  phthisis  in  adults,  as  will  be  shoiMi 
elsewhere.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  is  whether;  onc*e  acquired* 
the  tiibereulin  hyncrsensitiveness  remains  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individnaL  This  is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated 
to  an  extent  as  to  warrant  a  ptjsitive  answer. 

Outside  f>f  these  theoretical  considerations,  these  problems  have 
great  practical  bearings  cai  tlie  utility  of  tuberculiii  as  a  diagnostic 
agent,  which  is  discussed  on  page  'MO. 

Mixed  Infection. — Soon  after  the  disoivery  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
some  investigators,  finding  other  pathogenic  microorganisms  in  the 
se:Tetions  and  excretions  of  phthisical  subjects,  have  maintained  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  infection  with  other  bacteria  in  addition  to  the 
specific  germ.  In  fact,  many  authors  of  ten  or  fifteen  yvurs  ago.  like 
Comet,  Petruschk\;,  Maragiiano  and  others,  maintained  that  the  fever 
in  tuberculosis  is  more  the  result  of  infection  with  pyogenic  orgaiu'sms 
than  with  the  tulxTcIe  bacilli.  The  fact  that  contents  of  cavities,  as 
well  as  their  walls,  whicli  are  often  covered  with  pyogenic  membranes 
often  contain  infiuenza  batilli,  pneumococci,  streptococci,  staphylo 
cocci,  etc.,  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view.  This  view  is  even  now  held 
by  many  authorities.  Thus,  Victor  (\  Vaughan  says:  "l^naided,  the 
tubercle  bacillus  seldom  kills,  but  the  microbic  tissues  caused  by  its 
growth  form  a  suitable  mcilium  for  the  lodgment  and  growth  of  other 
bacteria,  and  tubennilosis  usually  terminates  as  the  result  of  infection* 
So  long  as  the  infection  is  unmixed,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow." 
But  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  whicli  is  invariably  fatal,  onl>'  the 
sfHfcific  microorganism  is  founth  On  tlie  other  hanrl,  many  advanced 
casies  of  phthisis,  with  large  cavities,  and  sputum  containing  pyogenic 
mino5rganisms  in  addition  to  the  tubercle  bacilli,  have  no  fever, 
nightsweats,  anorexia,  emaciation,  etc. 

It  must,  howc\'er,  be  emphasized  that  when  microorgaiusms  other 
than  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  detected  in  the  sputum,  or  the  contents 
of  ca\'ities,  it  does  not  prove  that  the>'  are  responsible  for  any  of  the 
symptoms  observefl  in  the  patient.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  microorgan- 
isms disco\ered  in  the  sputum  may  not  come  from  the  diseased  focus 
in  the  lung.  They  may  be  derived  altogether  from  the  upner  respira- 
tork'  passages  or  the  mouth.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  find  them  by 
culturing.  A  medium  must  \ye  employed  which  is  suitable  botli  for 
tulxnTle  bacilli,  and  other  microorganisms.  While  egg  albumin  has 
l>een  usetl  for  tliis  |iurf)osc,  it  is  notahvays  satisfactory,  Koeli-Kitasuto 
has  suggesteii  crrtain  uiethcMls  for  the  purpose,  aui!  recently  Ibdl  antl 
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Harvey^  suggested  a  modification,  which  is  more  satisfactory.  They 
thus  isolated  the  Streptococcus  non-hemolyticus  as  the  most -f requent 
pyogenic  organism  found  in  association  with  puhnonary  tuberculosis. 
In  addition,  staphylococci  and  diploccocci  were  found,  but  not  in 
abundance. 

Recent  investigations  have  proved  conclusively  that  the  fever  in 
tuberculosis  may  be  produced  solely  by  the  tubercle  bacilli;  indeed, 
an  injection  of  tuberculin  produces  fever.  The  hectic  fever  of  advanced 
phthisis,  which  bears  great  similarity  to  septic  fever  due  to  other 
causes,  may  also  .be  the  result  of  pure  tuberculous  activity.  Even 
Inman,  who  through  very  laborious  research  found  a  secondary  infec- 
tion in  all  cases  with  fever  while  the  patient  was  resting  in  bed,  con- 
cludes that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  almost  invariably  the  predominant 
infective  agent. 

During  the  course  of  phthisis  secondary  infections  are  often  observed. 
A  phthisical  patient  may  be  infected  with  pneumococci  which  produce 
pneumonia,  influenza  bacilli,  producing  grippe,  etc.  But  this  can  be 
no  more  considered  **  mixed  injpection"  than  the  association  of  phthisis 
with  diphtheria,  gonorrhea,  etc. 

The  streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneuni(K*occi,  etc.,  which  are  often 
found  in  tuberculous  cavities  may,  and  often  do,  influence  the  symp- 
tomatology, course,  and  termination  of  the  disease,  but  in  incipient 
cases  the  microorganism  which  is  responsible  for  the  disease  is  only 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

'  Jour.  Med.  Research,  1917,  xxxv,  265. 


H AFTER   IL 
TUBERCmOUS  INFECTION. 

Tlie  Problems  of  InfectioE.^Witli  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  in  1882  it  was  at  once  ooneliided  that  practically  all  the 
problems  of  phthisiogenesis  had  been  settled.  The  infeetive  agent, 
the  bacillus,  enters  the  hiunan  body,  irnplant.s  itself  in  some  tissue; 
by  its  growth  and  metabolic  processes  it  produces  toxic  symptoms 
and,  causing  caseation  and  liquefaction,  destroys  vital  organs*  etc. 
\Yith  this  knowledge,  it  was  thought  that  the  jirevcntion  of  the  disease 
had  been  reduced  to  simple  principles:  The  destruction  of  the  bacilli 
wherever  found  and  the  prevention  of  their  entry  into  the  Inuuan 
body,  when  attempts  at  their  destruction  fail  for  an\'  reason. 

To  destroy  the  bacilli  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  all  the  places 
where  they  are  found  in  Nature.  This  was  apparently  an  easy  matter, 
We  know  that  the  tulTcrcle  bacillus  is  a  strict  parasite,  living  and 
multiplying  only  in  the  hiunan  and  animal  body.  Investigations  by 
Sander  tend  to  show  tliat,  within  certain  limits,  tliey  can  pn>hferate 
on  vegetable  media  dming  the  hot  smnmer  months,  but  it  is  problem- 
atical whether  this  mode  of  life  explains  any  infection  in  man.  After 
the  facts  gathered  in  investigations  arc  taken  into  consideration, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  only  suitable  soil  for  life,  growth  and  multi- 
plication for  tliis  bacillus  is  the  animal  bod>',  and  that  the  secretions 
and  excretions  of  diseased  persons  and  anbnals  are  the  onl>'  means 
of  disseminating  the  disease. 

We  have  shown  that  bacteriologists  have  distinguished  at  least 
four  main  types  of  pathogenic  tubercle  bacilli:  the  human,  the  bovine, 
the  avian,  and  the  reptilian.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that  the 
last  two  tyi^es,  those  of  birds  and  of  cold-bloodeil  anmials,  play  no 
role  in  the  epidemiology  of  tuberculosis  in  human  beings,  at  least 
not  a  very  significant  role.  There  are  consequently  left  the  human 
and  bovine  types  to  be  consiilerc<l  as  etiologically  important  in  tuber- 
culosis in  human  beings. 

Careful  investigations  by  Theobald  Smith,  Williiim  H.  Park,  A.  S, 
Griffith,  Fraser,  The  British  Royal  Commission,  The  Gennan  Imperial 
Health  Board,  and  others  ha\'e  sho\^ii  that  more  than  99  per  cent,  of 
phthisis  in  adults,  and  about  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  serious  tuberculou:^ 
disease  in  children  are  due  to  the  hmnan  t^-pe  of  bacillus;  that  the 
bovine  t>TDe  is  found  in  about  10  |kt  cent,  of  tuljerculosis  in  children, 
and  in  phthisis  this  type  is  so  exceptional  as  to  make  each  case  worthy 
of  careful  reporting.     It  also  appears  from  the  evidence  thus  far 
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gHtluTiHl  tliat  tiilHTriilnsls  ill  thilclri'n  ihw  t(i  l)oviiie  luu  illi  is  iiKKstly 
of  the  rniUier  fonns  of  the  disrasf-  sur^inil  tyVH-n^iilosis,  of  the  gland- 
ular systems,  esjKH'iatly  of  the  tiioraeie  and  the  alMlntoinal  glands,  of 
the  joints,  hones»  and  skin.  In  tither  words^  the  tubereiilosis  eaiised 
by  the  inji^estion  of  liaeilli  with  milk  from  tul>ereuIoys  eows  is  not  of 
great  si^nificanee,  exeept  perhaps  in  infants,  when  eompartnl  with  the 
immensity  of  the  problems  presented  by  iiifeetitnis  with  the  himiaii 
iy^ie  of  baeilli  eausing  phthisis  in  adults,  and  most  eases  of  fatal 
tn!)ereutosis  in  infants. 

For  these  reasons*  mme  authors  have  stated  that  bovine  infeetions 
may  l>e  disreganlad;  only  infeetion  with  baeilli  aequired  through  the 
entry  t)f  tal>erele  bacilli  whieh  have  l>een  ineul)ate{L  so  to  say,  in 
tuljereulous  himian  Iiehigs,  is  to  he  eombatedp  if  phthisis  is  to  be  eradi- 
«-utwl  at  all.  The  eorollary  to  lie  drawn  is  that  the  sources  of  the 
tubercle  Ijacilii  are  mainly  human  eonsinnptives. 

Mutation  of  the  Types  of  Bacilli,— I'nrt her  study  has.  howe\'er. 
eomplicate<l  this  prejblem.  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  antliors» 
notal)ly  Orth,'  Kabinowitseh,  Beitzke,  Much,  and  otliers,  that  bovine 
bacilli,  remauiing  in  the  lumum  body  for  a  long  time,  and  adapting 
themselves  to  tlie  siuroamdiugs,  may  ac^tinire  the  cliaraet eristics  of  the 
hmnan  type,  a  kind  of  biological  transformation  of  t>i>e,  or  nmtation. 
It  is  clear  that  in  our  attempts  at  eradication  of  plithisis  this  prribiem 
is  of  immense  ijnportance.  The  10  per  cent.,  or  more,  of  children  in 
civilized  iTmntries  who  are  infet^ted  during  childhood  with  milder 
forms  of  tuberculosis  thus  harbor  the  bovine  bacilli  within  their 
Ixwlies  for  many  years,  during  whieh  time  they  adapt  themselves  to 
the  surroundings  within  the  hmnan  body,  and  when  they  caiLsc^  phtliisis 
in  the  adult  we  find  them  wltli  the  characteristics  of  the  himian  type* 

In  support  of  this  assertion  it  was  shown  that  very  often  *'at>Tjieal*^ 
bacilli  are  found  in  cases  of  tulxTculosis;  they  are  microorganisms 
which  cannot  hv  classwl  with  either  the  human,  or  the  bovine  type. 
They  have  tn^eu  called  "  transit ionaf'  types;  t^^pes  which  may  have 
been  originally  bovine,  but  after  sojourning  in  the  human  body  for 
some  time,  are  on  the  way  to  acquiring  traits  of  human  bacilli. 

The  British  Uoyal  Commission  says  in  this  connection  that  they 
"are  inclined  to  regard  transmutation  of  the  bacillary  ty|>e  as  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  of  accomplishment  by  lahf>ratory 
prcK-e^liu-e;  though  in  ^iew  of  certain  instances  in  which  we  obtained 
from  **ue  an<l  the  same  human  lK»cly  l>oth  tvpes  of  bacillus,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  deny  that  transmutatiou  of  tme  type  into  another  may 
occur  in  Nature."  ''Direct  exixTiment  has  not  suectTded  in  proving 
that  a  tul>ercle  bacillus  of  given  type  can  be  transformt^J  into  one  of 
another  t^'pe  by  lieing  marie  to  reside  in  the  bod\'  of  a  new  host  in 
which  tuberculosis,  when  it  occurs  naturally,  is  caused  by  the  latter 
t\Tx*   of   bacillusi*'  says  Cobbett,-     Arloing,^  Marcus,   Rabiiiowitsch, 

I  Droi  Vortrugc  liK'r  Tuljerkulose,  Berlin,  1913. 
»  The  Cftiiaea  of  Tuhemilosis*  London,  1917,  p,  358. 
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Sor^c),  MuseiiK'ier,  pMnimrimi,  aind  utiiers  claim  tn  iiavr  heen  able  to 
produce  chaugei^  in  tlie  morpholo^^ical  and  cultuml  characters,  and  in 
the  virulence  of  bacilli  by  passage  through  \'ari{>us  aiumals»  or  culti- 
vating them  in  different  media,  liut  Park  an<!  Ivrmnwicde*  siiy: 
*'We  have  carefully  examined  the  reports  of  nimierous  workers  on  this 
points  and  cannot  athnit  that  the  evidence  for  the  transformation  of 
t^'pe  is  complete/'  Theobalrl  Smith,  after  studying  the  evidence,  also 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  **in  general  the  results  of  these  passages 
have  been  negative^  so  far  as  any  recognizable  modification  of  type  is 
concerne<l/*  Park's  snggestion  that  the  cliange  in  type  ohservcii  after 
passing  through  a  series  of  animals  is  due  to  ad<litional  bovine  infection 
has  a  great  deal  in  its  favor-  As  has  been  shown  by  Cobbett/-'  the  more 
the  conditions  for  carrying  out  such  researches  are  macle  to  approach 
the  ideal,  the  rarer  become  the  instances  of  apparent  modifit*ation  of 
type.  Cases  in  which  both  types  were  fomid  in  human  hidings  have  been 
r€*ported. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  (concluding  with  Park  and  Ivrumwiede 
that  **  the  two  types  are  probably  different,  due  to  residence  in  different 
hosts  over  long  [Jerimis  of  time,  and  as  such  are  stable.  The  evidence 
of  rapid  change  is  incomplete  and  inconclusive."  In  the  himian 
disease  the  stability  of  tyix^  is  apparently  beyond  question.  Some 
eases  have  btn^n  followed  for  long  \ears  and  the  t\pe  c»f  the  bacillus 
has  been  found  ti*  be  unaltered.  Weber  and  StefTenhagan  have  followed 
ffor  ten  and  a  half  years  a  case  of  surgical  tuljerculosis  and  always 
found  bovine  liacilli,  without  changing  their  t^'pical  characteristics. 

IIowe\*er,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  agreement  with  Cobbett* 
to  the  effect  that  if  transformation  of  t>ije  does  not  ot*cur  in  oiu* 
laboratory  exjjeriments  which,  prolong  them  how  we  wdl,  are  neces- 
sarily limited  hi  tmie,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  exceedingly  slow  modi- 
fication of  tv'pe  dt-ies  not  take  place  when  a  suitable  change  of  host 
occurs,  as  for  example  when  i>o\'ine  tubercle  bacilli  take  up  their  resi- 
dence for  several  generations  in  man,  pig,  or  horse.  Such  a  change  is 
perhaps  dbuly  indicate*l  in  some  of  the  experiments  with  viruses  of  the 
bovine  type  taken  from  these  species.  This  slow  alteration  which  ap- 
pears probable  (though  the  actual  evidence  for  its  existence  is  very 
slender)  is,  if  it  ixvurs  at  all,  of  a  magnitude  altogetlier  different  from 
that  of  the  more  or  less  sudden  and  complete  changes  of  ty^  which 
have  appeared  iu  some  of  the  passage  exfXTiments.  But  such  slow 
changes  hinted  at  here  are  of  little  niore  than  theoretical  importance. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  thus  in  favor  of  himian  j>hthisis  being 
due  almost  exclusively  to  himian  bat^iili,  and  that  infection  during 
childhood  w  ith  bovine  bacilli  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  phthisis 
in  the  adult,  because  it  has  not  been  proved  that  mutation  of  one 
type  into  another  takes  place. 

»  Tr.  Sixth  Ann.  Meet.  Nut.  Assn..  Study  and  Prevent.  Tuberc,  1910,  p.  332;  Jotir, 
Med-  Reaearch,  1911.  xx,  313:  1912,  xxii.  109» 

•  Lcjc.  oit.»  p.  3*17.  '  Ibid,,  p.  36i>, 
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The  murre  of  the  hacilli  causing  phihisls  in  the  aduli,  and  serious  or 
jatal  iuhfrailthvs  in  in  funis  or  children,  appears  to  be  the  tnbcrenhjns 
man  who  expevioratcs  myriuds  of  haciUi  fit  for  entering  healihy  persons 
and  can.fi Jig  disease . 

The  ChaBiiels  of  Entry  of  the  Tubercle  Bacilli. — ^It  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  preveut  pbtliisis,  the  ways  in  wlik'Ii  the  bacilli  enter  the 
himiao  body  niust  be  known  definitely.  1\)  tiie  average  person, 
lay  or  medical,  who  has  informed  hmis€*lf  from  current  j)opu!ar  litera- 
ture, this  cjucstion  has  been  answered  satisfactorily:  If  the  bacilli 
are  derived  from  human  s^jiirces,  Ihey  have  iisoally  been  hihaled;  if 
frtini  ho\'ine  sources  they  have  been  inj^ested. 

But  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  meeting;  contradiction  from 
competent  sources  that  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  an  opinioiL  liomer/  one  of  the 
most  active  experimental  workers  in  the  field  of  tulxTcuIosis,  and 
one  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak,  says  that  noneoftbe  giten  ehanneh 
of  entri/  of  the  taberele  bacilli  is  afone  sufficient  to  adeqnafelif  solve  all 
the  problem  it  presented  by  tubercnlmis  infect  ion. 

There  are  tbree  evident  portals  of  entry  which  are  always  mentioned 
as  possible:  (1)  Inhalation  through  the  respiratory  passai^^^s;  (2)  in- 
gesiimi  through  the  dijjestive  tract;  (\\)  inoculation  into  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes.  While  each  of  the  three  modes  of  infection  has 
been  shown  to  be  possible,  and  ]>riivwl  experimentally  and  clinically, 
the  inhalation  channel  has  been  consi<lcrcd  by  many  authors  the  most 
imi)ortant  in  the  case  of  human  phthisis.  Ingestion  may,  however, 
lw»  found  of  iLTTt^ater  importance  than  it  is  now  considered. 

Contact  Infection, — The  inoculatinn  of  the  tuberculous  virus  into 
the  skin  and  mucous  nicndmmcs  may  caus<^  disease.  This  has  t>een 
proved  bcAond  miy  doubt  both  px})erinicntan\'  and  clinically.  In- 
oc*uhited  tuberculosis  is  most  virulent  during  infancy;  the  younger 
the  child,  the  more  serious  the  outcome.  The  **  pathologist's  wart** 
and  the  ''butcher's  wart"  in  the  adult  are  not  very  malignant  diseases, 
while  infection  of  the  womid  during  ritual  circumcision  of  Jewish  in- 
fants is  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  in 
virulence  will  be  discusseil  later  on. 

Spntmii  from  tuberculous  patients  is  infective  in  another  way: 
It  enters  the  circulation  through  an  abrasion.  In  overcrowded  and 
tilthv'  homes,  where  children  creep  around  on  the  floors  on  which 
consmnptives  have  expectorated,  this  mode  of  infection  is  muloubtcdly 
quite  frequent.  Baldwin-  and  others  found  virulent  tubercle  bacilli 
on  the  fingers,  and  under  the  nails  of  consumptives^  as  well  as  of 
those  who  live  with  them.  It  has  also  been  estahlishcHJ  that  under 
exceptional  circimistances  infection  is  possible  through  the  unbroken 
skin  of  animals. 

Skin  infections  pro<lu(*e  Iwal  lesions  at  the  point  of  entry  of  the 

*  In  Brauer,  Sdurodor,  ami  Blame li/dd's  Hnndbucb  dcr  Tuljerkuloae,  1914,  i,  247. 
^Tr.  Am.  Climat.  Aawi,.   1906,  liv,  202, 
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bacilli,  and  m  infancy  a  fatal  bacteremia  may  be  the  result.  But  when 
cutaneous  skin  afTections  such  as  lupus  val|^aris.  tuberculosis  verru- 
cosa cutis,  or  the  so-called  tuberculides  arc  considered b  it  must  not 
be  hastily  concluded  that  they  have  luvarialily  Ijceii  acquired  by  lof*al 
infection.  As  will  be  shown  later  on,  while  discussing  the  aerogenic  ami 
hematogenic  origin  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacilli  may  have  l>eeri  brought 
to  the  skin  by  the  bbod  stream.  This  has.  in  fact,  been  fonn^l  true 
in  most  cases.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  coimecticm  that  phthisis  occurs 
only  excce<lingly  rarely  in  i)atients  with  lupus  and  i>ther  tuberculous 
skin  affections.  Some  have  spoken  of  an  immunity  against  tubercu- 
losis possessed  by  these  patients.  The  reverse  also  apfjcars  to  be  true — 
tuberculous  skin  dist^ase  is  rare  in  phthisical  patients  and,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  tlie  opportunities  for  infection,  we  are  justified  in  sjK^ak- 
ing  of  immiiuiit>'. 

On  the  whole  it  apjx^ars  that  Romcr  is  on  a  sound  foundation  when 
he  says  that  the  problem  of  iiifectiou  through  the  skin  has  not  yet 
been  studied  sufficiently,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  we  are 
not  in  a  position  tu  state  with  trny  degree  of  €*ertainty  its  imi)ortance 
as  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Infection  by  Inhalation  of  the  Bacilli.^That  the  vims  of  tubercu- 
losis is  inhalei!  with  the  inspired  air  has  been  asserted  for  centuries 
by  physicians,  and  Villcmin  suggested  this  mode  of  infection  after 
his  experimental  investigations.  But  Koch  and  his  pupil  Cornet^ 
were  the  first  to  prove  that  dust  containing  tubercle  bacilli  derived 
from  desic<*ated  sputmii  is  highli'  infectious  to  guinea-pigs.  Cornet *s 
experhnent  with  dried  sputum  scattered  over  a  carpet  on  whi:'h  the 
animals  were  compelled  to  live  while  the  carpt^t  was  often  swept  with 
a  stiff  broom,  has  remaine<l  classicab  and  is  often  quoted  as  proving 
conclusively  the  dangers  lurking  in  dried  sputimi  in  the  average  dwell- 
ing hdiabited  Ijy  careless  consmuptives.  On  the  basis  of  such  experi- 
ments rested  the  entire  inhalatifin  h\7)othesis  of  tuberculous  infection. 

The  fact  that  diffuse  daylight,  especially  sun-rays,  kills  ttd>crcle 
bacilli,  and  soon  rentiers  them  a  virulent,  would  largely'  exclude  infec- 
tion througli  sputiuu  depositcfl  in  tlic  street  and  even  in  large,  bright 
sunny  rooms,  But  the  average  consumptive,  derived  as  he  is  from 
the  poorer  strata  of  population,  and  living  in  a  squalid  dwelling,  lack- 
ing sufficient  light,  may  deposit  sputiun  w  hich  retains  its  virulence  for 
a  long  time. 

Many  valid  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  theory  that 
desiccated  tuberculous  sputimi  is  the  main  source  of  infct  tion  in  man. 
Fliigge-  and  many  others  have  shown  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events  things  are  not  as  simple  as  stated  by  Cornet  and 
Koch»  The  experiments  with  the  carpet  are  not  altogether  analogous 
to  the  conditions  found  in  hiuuan  dwelluigs,  and  by  no  means  prove 
that  infection  is  acquireti  mainly  through  the  inhalation  of  dust  laden 

*  VorhandL  Berl.  ni©d.  Geselkch..  1899,  xxx,  91. 

*  Zt«chr.  f.  Hyg.  u,  InfeclioaakrauJth.,  1909,  xxx,  107. 
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with  ilvwil  tHherculmis  sputujiK  Su{4i  large  qiuiiitities  of  sputum  as 
were  used  by  Cnrnet  in  Ills  expei-iJiieuts  on  giiiriea-|>i^  are  exceediiip:ly 
rarely,  if  ever,  foiiml  in  the  most  squalid  of  dwellings.  It  is  also 
dniihtfiil  whether  dust  laden  with  virulent  tul>en'le  haeilli  is  f4'ten 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  hmuan  head  to  Ix'  inhaled  in  sufficient 
amount  to  iiifeet,  even  while  the  floor  is  being  swept. 

In  fart,  further  investigations  by  Fliigge,  Xeisser.  Kohliseh,  and 
others  have  not  yieldrfl  the  s;mie  results  as  those  reported  b\'  Koeh, 
Cornet,  and  their  followers.  It  was  fouu<l  that  in  hoiises  inhabited 
by  eonsuniptives  the  sputmn  fleposited  on  the  floors  is  not  often 
perfectly  driefl  and  thinly  pnlverissetl,  capable  of  rising  with  the  dust 
to  the  height  of  five  c»r  more  feet  from  the  grouncL  Moreover,  con- 
ditions in  unsanitary  homes  are  not  conductive  in  the  direction  of 
drying  the  sputum  soon  after  it  has  Ik^cu  eliminuted  by  the  etnisump* 
tive.  And  if  it  takes  time  to  dr\%  it  must  be  remembere^l  that  the 
bacilli  lose  their  vinilenee  within  ten  days,  o%vlng  to  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses on  the  floors  of  filth \'  houses,  and  the  diffuse  light  which  at*ts 
during  the  day,  or  artifliMally,  tlnring  the  night.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
in  this  connection  that  in  the  average  house  there  are  no  air  currents 
strong  euijugh  to  raise  the  dust  to  the  height  of  about  fi\'e  ft*et. 

It  may  seem  incre*lible»  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare 
to  find  a  house  where  ]>rofXT  precautions  are  taken  as  to  expectoration 
in  which  the  collected  dust  shows  virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  K^en  in 
houses  inhabited  or  frequented  by  consumptives — sanatoriimis,  dis- 
l^ensaries,  railroad  stations,  faetories,  (*ars,  etc. — no  dust  containing 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli  has  l)een  found  in  most  cases  investigated. 
Thus,  Kohliseh^  could  not  infect  guinea-pigs,  whicli  are  very  suscepti- 
ble, with  dust  collectetl  in  houses  inhabited  by  consumptives:  Wagner 
collecttxl  dust  in  a  sanatorimn  at  Zurich,  in  such  places  in  which  the  air 
stream  coulil  have  dis[>erse<l  it,  and  injected  it  intra]KTit4*neally  into 
guinea-pigs  and  found  that  in  only  ;^..'>  ]xt  cent,  of  cases  did  infection 
take  place.  Even  in  (Imusse's*  investigations  of  tlie  dust  in  the  tuber- 
culosis wanis  of  tlie  Hospital  Boueicaut  in  Paris,  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  favor  bacterial  life,  only  seven  out  of  eighteen  specimens 
showcfl  tlie  ]>resenee  of  vindent  bacilli.  Dust  collect e<l  in  the  streets 
hardly  ever  shows  the  presenee  of  living  tuljcrcle  bacilli. 

Infection  under  "NaturaF'  Conditions, — In  a  review  of  the  literature 
on  this  suljject,  <1iarles  V.  (liapin^  sjiys:  '^Although  there  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  experimental  work  on  infection  in  tuberculosis,  there 
has  be€*n  very  little  in  which  conditions  at  all  apf)roa<*hed  the  natural. 
I'siiall:^'  there  is  an  excessi\'e  amount  of  ex|x»sure,  or  an  excessive 
number  of  germs  in  spray  or  dust.  Thus,  in  Comet's  notable  experi- 
ment»  where  47  of  4H  guinea-pigs  were  infectetl  by  breathing  dust, 
the  carpet  had  been  smeared  with  large  quantities  of  sputimu  and  it 

iZudir,  t  Hyg.  u.  lafectioMkrttnkh..  190s,  Ix,  508. 
>  Ann.  Inst.  Pa«teur»  1914,  xjt^Tii,  720,  771. 
■  The  Sijiirws  und  MotJcB  of  Infrct inn,  p.  309, 
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was  forcibly  l>eaten  so  that  clouds  of  ilust  rose  up  ilireetly  in  front  of 
the  aimnal.  It  is  surprising  that  so  few  have  thoiifrht  it  wn>rth  while 
to  see  how  infeetion  takes  plaee  in  animals  kept  umler  eonchtions 
as  nearly  as  j>ossible  like  those  under  which  human  beings  live/* 

At  Dr.  C*hapin*s  suggestion,  ^[.  S.  Packard  carried  out  an  experi- 
ment with  a  view  of  determining  the  mcKle  of  infection  under  '*  natural 
conditions,"  Two  sets  of  guinea-pigs  were  exposed  in  a  house  occupied 
by  a  careless  eoosumptive.  They  were  ex][>ose<l  in  tiiges,  one  set  fed 
by  the  patient,  and  the  other  excluded  from  an\'  possible  form  of 
contact,  i\Iost  of  the  animals  in  both  sets  developed  tuberculosis. 
Chapin  suggests  that  the  animals  kept  in  the  locked  cage  co\'ered 
with  wire  gauze  were  infected  by  mouth  spray,  as  the  patient  often 
lield  his  face  right  in  front  of  the  box  and  talked  to  the  animals. 

Other  experiments  along  these  linei^  were  perffirmefl  by  SchroetJer 
and  Cotton/  They  exposed  7  cows  in  adjoiinng  stalls  to  *^  tuberculous 
cows,  and  founri  that  1>  ef»n tract ed  the  disease.  The\'  ex|>osed  1(K) 
guinea-pigs  in  the  stalls,  50  in  cages  bc4ow  the  mangers  where  foTMl 
could  sift  through  from  the  mangers,  and  50  on  the  walls.  They 
also  exposed  35  guinea-pigs  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  on 
the  walls  of  the  stalls.  ()nly  2  developed  tuberculosis.  Of  42  animals 
kept  for  fifty-one  da>'s  under  the  nmnger  of  infe<*ted  cows,  (i  ileveloped 
tuberculosis  of  an  acute  and  general  type. 

There  are  some  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  evaluating  the 
bearings  of  these  experiments  on  spontaneou.s  himian  infection. 
Guinea-pigs  and  cattle  are  more  suscx^ptible  to  inftxlion  with  t^ibercle 
bacilli  than  are  humans  and,  after  all,  the  experiments  were  not  alto- 
gether in  conformity  with  comlitions  in  hmnan  tlwellings.  Even 
Bartel  and  Spieler*s,'*'  and  other  attempts,  to  simulate  conditions  in 
hmnan  contact  of  tulierculous  with  i  ion -tuberculous  fail,  when  critically 
examined.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  cattle,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  animals, 
are  "virgin  soil/'  while  himian  beings  above  the  age  of  fifteen  have 
mostly  been  inmiunize^l  b\^  a  previous  mild  infection.  Virgin  soil  is 
easily  infectetl*  as  was  re|K*atedl\'  shown.  There  are  many  eases 
tin  reeon!  in  which  cows,  in  whom  the  only  manifestation  of  tuber- 
cuhnis  infection  was  that  they  were ''reactors, "  were  intrfKlucci!  into 
stables  with  other  cows  which  did  not  react  to  tul>erculin.  The  latter 
were  soon  infe<.'ted,  becoming  **  reactors,"  though*  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained^  the  first  infected  ct>ws  did  not  excrete  any  tubercle  bacilli. 
This  would  indicate  that  infection  can  lie  accumplishcfl  in  some 
manner  with  which  we  are  as  yet  uiiacquainte<l. 

Droplet  Infectioix. — It  is  obvious  that  though  infectioji  through 
the  inhalation  of  diLst  containing  desiccated  tuberculous  sptitimi  is 
nndoubtedlx'  possible,  tliis  is  not  the  only,  or  the  most  ctmmion,  mtwle 
tii  spontaneous  infection  of  human  beings  under  "  natural  conditions/* 

•  Report  of  Bunsau  of  Aninia)  Industry,  1906,  stxiii,  31. 

*  Wi«»nerklin.  Wohiisohr..  1905,  xviii,  218. 
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and  many  have  niaintained  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  infec- 
tion is  accoiiiplishecl  tlirectly  from  one  jierson  to  another.  The  moist 
ciroplets  eliminatetl  by  consumptivTH  while  s]>eaktng,  and  especially 
while  coii^hitifj  and  sneezing:,  nia\'  be  inhaled  by  persons  who  happen 
to  he  in  their  proximity-  Fliigge'  and  his  followers,  who  ha\'e  done 
considerahle  exi>erbiiental  work  along  these  hoes,  are  satisfied  that 
under  natural  conditions  the  dissemination  of  tutverculosis  from  man 
to  man,  **  droplet  infection/*  is  the  most  common  nnxle. 

(direful  research  has  shown  that  the  air  €*xhaled  by  consumptives 
during  ordinary  and  rjniet  breathing  is  free  from  tubercle  bacilli, 
but  the  moist  droplets  eliminated  from  the  mouth  while  talking, 
coughing,  sneezing,  etc.,  do  often  c^ontain  tuben^le  bacilli  which  may 
remain  floating  in  the  air  for  some  time.  Indeed,  it  has  l>ecn  found 
that  the  Baeillus  jirodlfjimn.f  may  thus  float  in  the  air  for  five  hours* 
But  this  will  hardly  liold  for  the  tuljcrcle  bacillus*  After  liolding  a 
caver-glass  in  front  of  a  coughing  constunptive,  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  microscopically,  as  well  as  by  inm'ulation  experiments  which 
were  positixc  in  liU  per  cent,  of  cases.  In  many  cases  l)acilli  were 
deposited  on  cover-glasses  wdiich  were  held  at  adistanc*eof  from  40  to 
80  cm.  from  the  patient^s  mouth.  The  infectiousness  of  these  drojiicts 
was  confirmed  by  exfieriments  of  IIe\'mann,^  who  exposefl  guinea-pigs 
in  front  of  coughing  consumj)tives. 

The  most  cont*hisi\'e  proof  tluit  droplets  may  carry  bacleria  has  been 
furnished  by  Uischtschcnko-^  In  various  parts  of  a  large  hall  he  placed 
Petri  dishes  contauting  culture  media.  He  tlien  washeil  his  mouth  with 
a  suspension  of  bacillus  prodigiosus,  amicrmirganism  which  is  not  foniul 
naturally  in  the  air,  and  which  may  be  easily  identified.  After  deliver- 
ing a  s|)et*ch,  he  proceeded  to  collect  the  dishes  and  placed  them  in  an 
incubator.  Many  of  the  culture  me*iia  in  the  dishes  showed  excellent 
growth  of  the  bacteria.  Gordon*  repeatfxl  this  ex|x*riment  and  obtained 
the  same  results. 

These  experiments  were  apparently  more  often  positive  than  in  the 
erase  of  experinu^ntal  infection  with  dust  containing  desiccated  tuber- 
culous sputiun,  and  Flugge  and  his  followers  conclude  that  this  mmle 
of  infection  is  the  most  important  under  natiu-al  conditions. 

But  even  these  experbncnts  are  oiH*n  to  question.  The  animals 
wen"  heUl  tightly  for  hours,  directly  exjwsed  to  the  faces  of  the  con- 
sumptives who  coughed  directly  into  their  open  mouths.  Such  ex- 
posure never  occurs  in  human  Ixungs,  exct^pt  |KThaps  in  cases  of  tu- 
berculous mothers  holding  their  crying  baljies  on  their  arms,  and 
coughing  directly  into  their  ojien  mouths,  which  may  be  observed 


»  Die  Verbreitungswoiae  and  BeklUnpfuniE  der  Tufrjcrkulose  auf  Grund  experiraentellcr 
Unterauchuuffeii,  Leipzig,  IftO^. 

*  (Rioted  fnmi  FlOgge. 

*  ZUchr.  f.  HvK..  1899.  stxx.  12.^. 

*  SuppL  Ann.  Report  Med.  Off,  Loc.  Govt.  Board,  1902-3«  p.  425. 
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now  and  then  among  certain  classes,  Init  after  all  cannot  be  considereti 
very  roiiniion. 

Even  conceding  that  droplet  infection  is  an  important  mode  of 
transtnission  of  tuberculosis,  it  must  be  realized  that  it  depends  on 
many  factors  which  are  not  always,  ni>r  even  ofteiu  operative.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  a  healtiiy  ix^rson  is  at  a  distance  oF  three 
feet  from  the  coughing  patient,  the  droplets  will  not  reach  far  enough 
to  become  a  possible  infective  agent,  excepting  perhaps  when  carried 
by  air  currents.  Another  imimrtaiit  factor  is  tlie  dose  of  the  bacilli 
that  may  thus  be  inhaled.  As  has  Ix^en  shown  elsewhere^  small  num- 
bers of  l>acilli  are  easily  taken  care  of  by  the  human  organism.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  thus  eliminated  do  not  remain  Hoating 
in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time.  I  nit  sink  to  the  floor  where  they  are 
soon  rendered  innocuous,  as  was  already  mentioned. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  only  when  contact  with  the  eonsimiptive 
is  very  close,  mtimate,  and  prolonged,  which  in  ordinary  life  occurs, 
as  a  rule,  only  m  mothers  with  suckling  infants,  or  between  liiisband 
and  wife,  droplet  infection  may  become  a  serious  menace.  .\nd  e\'en 
in  these  cases  there  are  iiatural  safeguards. 

Considering  the  e\'idciK!i:*  thus  far  brought  together  at  its  face  value, 
it  appears  that  inhalation  of  dust  cojitainifig  tuberculovsi  spidnm,  or 
of  dfapleis  expelled  by  f'ojmumpiive^  while  talking,  ctmghirtff,  and  *vieez' 
ingj  may  iufect  a  healthy  permnh  y*^i  the  emdenee  that  tlmw  are  the  ifKist 
frequent  mode^  of  the  dij^semi nation  of  ttdjereuhsis  is  inade(piaie. 

From  time  immemorial  physicians  have  attributed  the  transmission 
of  infectious  diseases  to  the  inhalation  of  the  virus.  To  the  ancients 
*' infection''  meant  everything  that  contaminates  the  air  (Infection, 
from  the  Latin  infettionem,  infect  a  ff,  or  more  exactly  impregnated). 
This  has  notably  been  the  ease  with  the  endemic  diseases  of  childhood, 
and  for  a  long  time  yellow  fever*  t\phoid.  typhus,  malaria,  relapsing 
fever,  etc.,  were  all  considered  inhalation  diseases  and  ]>rcjofs  were  at 
hand  to  substantiate  these  contentions.  Recently  more  exact  studies 
have  shown  conclusively  in  some,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  probability 
in  others,  that  they  are  altogether  transmitted  through  the  agency  of 
certain  insects.  Indeed^  ph\'sicians  of  a  few  generations  ago  drew 
analogies  between  tnbcrculosis  and  malaria*  t^'phus,  etc.,  showing  that 
they  were  all  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  the  virus. 

Natural  Barriers  against  Inhalatioii  ^ifection.— Notwithstanding 
the  various  disharmonies  wiiich  ina\'  l>e  found  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  biidy*  and  which  Metclmikoff  has  so  cleverly 
enujnerate<l  in  one  of  iiis  books,  the  respiratory  tract  is  pro\'ided  with 
a  most  wonderful  protective  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  the 
entr>'  and  implantation  of  bacilli  in  the  dee]x^r  respiratory  passages. 
Indeed,  no  organ  in  the  boily,  excepting  the  central  nervtms  system, 
is  fitte<!  out  with  better  safeguards  in  this  regard. 

The  baciUi  eamiot  enter  the  hmgs  with  ease.    The  nasal  passages, 
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mouth  and  throat  act  as  excellent  filters,  detaining  the  inhaled  dust. 
Even  when  some  microorganisms  in  the  inhaled  air  pass  all  the  bar- 
riers, the  mucus  secreted  all  along  the  tract,  the  ciliated  epithelium, 
etc.,  soon  remove  them  as  foreign  bodies,  when  necessary-  assisted  by 
cough,  which  has  the  function  of  clearing  the  lungs.  The  few  bacilli 
which  may  remain  within  for  any  reason  are,  under  normal  conditions, 
well  cared  for  by  the  extensive  lymphatic  apparatus  which  surrounds 
all  the  bronchi  and  bloodvessels,  even  the  terminal  bronchioles,  and 
takes  up  bacteria,  destroying  them  or  at  least  rendering  them  innoc- 
uous. "  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  observations  that  often  the  glands 
apparently  held  up,  or  arrested,  the  further  progress  of  the  infecting 
agent,"  says  Allen  K.  Krause.^  ".  .  .  Arrested,  healed  or  scarred 
tuberculosis  in  lymphatic  glands  was  one  of  the  commonest  findings; 
so  frequent  and  so  pronounced  a  phenomenon,  that  more  than  one 
observer  hazarded  the  speculation  as  to  whether  glandular  tissue  may 
not  differ  from  other  tissue  in  that  inherent  in  the  former  was  some  sub- 
stance, some  specific  stuff,  that  was  antagonistic  to  the  development 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus."  From  animal  experiments,  conducted  for 
years,  Bacmeister*  shows  that  while  tubercle  bacilli  are  only  rarely 
found  in  the  lungs  of  animals  compelled  to  inhale  dust  containing  the 
germs,  he  never  observed  that  infection  of  the  normal  lung  should  be 
caused  in  this  manner,  and  he  concludes  that  the  bacilli  must  be  hin- 
dered in  their  development,  destroyed  or  carried  away  from  the  lungs 
by  the  lymph  and  blood  stream.  There  is  no  reason  against  the 
assumption  that  the  normal  human  lung  acts  in  the  same  manner 
and  that  numbers  of  bacilli  which  may  succeed  in  penetrating  into 
deep  air  vesicles  are  removed  or  destroyed  before  they  can  gain  a 
foothold  and  cause  disease. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  dust  of  any  kind  may  and 
does  reach  the  lungs  with  the  inspired  air,  as  is  evident  from  the 
large  numl^er  of  cases  of  pneumokoniosis  of  various  degrees.  Tul)ercle 
bacilli  may  thus  l)e  brought  there  with  the  inspired  air.  But  whether 
they  cause  disease  in  every  case  in  which  they  reach  the  lungs  is  a  dis- 
puted problem,  the  weight  of  evidence  being  against  such  a  contention. 
Indeed  it  has  been  proved  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  remain  alive  and 
virulent  in  the  tracheobronchial  glands  for  years  without  causing 
disease,  or  even  changes  in  the  glands.  Investigations  by  Bartel  and 
Weichselbaum,  Harbitz  and  others  have  shown  that  this  is  frequently 
the  case,  and  it  explains  the  latency  of  tuberculosis  in  many  cases. 

That  tubercle  bacilli  on  mucous  membranes  are  not  invariably 
causing  disease  is  proved  by  another  fact.  These  microorganisms 
have  been  found  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat  and 
mouth  of  healthy  individuals.    Noble  W.  Jones'*  found  them  in  the 

»  Am.  Review  of  Tuberc,  1918.  ii,  718. 

'  Die  Entstehung  der  menschlichen  LunKenphthLsc,  Berlin.   1914. 

»  Med.  Record,  1900,  Iviii,  285. 
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_  ll  cavities  of  healthy  persons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  espe- 
*«»!ly  those  who  cared  for  consiiniptive  patients.  Strauss'  found 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  healthy  indiviiluals  living  in 
houses  inhabited  by  phthisical  patients.  Alexander-  found  them  in 
x^vy  large  numbers  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  patients  snfl'ering 
from  ozena,  but  who  hat!  no  symptoms  or  signs  of  tuberculosis.  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  tubercukisis  of  nutcous 
membranes  of  the  pharynx,  nose,  and  mouth  is  exceediugl}'  rare  even 
in  consumptives,  show  that  these  structures  possess  a  certain  natural 
resistance  against  tul>crculosis.  That  it  is  not  solely  due  to  the  immu- 
nity acquired  ty  previous  tuberculous  infection  is  sliown  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  primary  infection,  tuberculosis  of  these  parts  is  excc'edingly 
rare,  though  it  must  be  admitte<l  that  while  entering  the  body,  by 
inhalation  or  ingestion,  the  bacilli  must  pass  them. 

A  lymphatic  apparatus  of  normal  structure  and  function  evidently 
insures  against  the  implantation  and  pathogenic  action  of  all  kinds  of 
bacilli  in  the  respirator\^  passfiges.  Otherwise  we  would  all  succumb 
to  various  diseases,  including  tuberculosis.  It  is  only  when  the  natural 
pmtective  forces  fail  that  tuberculous  infection  may  be  caused  in  this 
manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  lungs  are  very 
much  exposed  to  infeetion  from  the  blood  stream,  and  hematogenic 
infection  may  easily  localize  itself  in  these  organs.  The  lungs  arc  the 
first  filter  for  everything  that  may  be  carriefl  by  the  venous  circulation. 
WTien  the  lymphatic  apparatus  is  injured  by  antlu^acosis,  which  is 
very  frequent  in  city  dwellers,  it  is  not  capable  of  removing  tubercle 
bacilli  which  may  be  brought  to  it  with  the  blood  stream.  The 
apices  are  k>cated  in  an  especially  unfavorable  position,  and  do  not  move 
with  the  respiratory  activity  as  well  as  the  lower  parts,  and  when  to 
this  are  added  an  ossified  costal  cartilage,  and  a  short  first  rib,  we 
havT  everything  favoraljle  for  the  localization  of  l>aci!li  in  the  afiices. 
(See  Chapter  IV.) 

Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Estabhsbing  the  Portals  of  Entry  of 
Tubercle  Bacilli. — The  reasons  why  experimental  investigations  have 
failed  to  adequately  solve  the  problems  of  the  aerogenic  etitjlogy  of 
phthisis  are  evident  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  pulimftianj  tidwrnil^mSt 
ajt  met  with  in  htinfan  beingn't^  nhnrituf  i  ml  a  fed  fori  which  ('.rtrrid  slowlif 
downirard  in  the  lungjit,  riev^r  occ//.r,v  ^^ptmkifieonitlif  irt  animah:  nor  has 
it  edcr  been  induced  artifwiaUy  or  experimenialtif  in  animah, 

Keally  active  initial  lesions  in  the  human  lungs  have  only  rarely  !>een 
encountered  at  ntXTopsics,  Most  castas  (examined  on  tlic  autopsy 
table  are  advanced,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  decide 
which  was  the  initial  lesion.  Even  the  initial  lesions,  found  in  indi- 
viduals who  dicnJ  from  causes  other  than  tuberculosis,  and  reported 

1  Bull  de  I'Acacl.  de  m^d.,  Pari.«^,  1894,  xxrii.  18. 
»  BerL  klin,  Wcbiischr.  1903.  xl  508. 
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by  Schmorl/  Birch-IIirselifeld.^  Luharsch.^  Beitzke/  and  others,  have 
not  cleared  up  definitely  tlie  problem  whether  tlie  baeilli  were  brought 
to  the  site  of  the  lesion  by  the  inspired  air  or  the  blood  stream.  It 
has,  howe\'er,  been  found  that  even  at  that  stage  both  the  bronchioles 
and  the  liloodveysels  were  atiected  to  such  an  extent  that  either,  or 
both,  could  be  eonsidcreil  the  portal  of  entry.  It  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  decide  winch  is  the  initial  lesion,  even  in  experimental  tuljer- 
culosis.  "The  fixing  of  tbe  portals  by  the  so-calle^l  oldest  lesion/' 
says  Ravenel,^  "is  open  to  serious  question.  I  have  produced  fatal 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  monkeys  by  fecdinjf,  witfi  very  insignificant 
intestinal  lesions.  All  the  oldest  lesions  were  locatcff  in  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  glands,  \'ct  the  method  of  feeding  largely  prcclufled  the 
possibility  of  tJje  tubercle  bacilli  reaching  the  lung,  except  tiirough  the 
digestive  tract/* 

The  fact  that  the  regional  lymphatic  glands  and  l^inph  nodes  are 
nsuall>'  implicate^:!  at  an  early  stage  ])oints  to  a  hematogenic  localiza- 
tion»  but  it  may  also  l>e  explained  by  the  aerogenic  hypothesis. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  the  inhalation  of  the  batnlH  does  not  exclude 
hematogenic  distribution  and  their  final  loealizatioo  at  some  point 
distant  from  Uie  point  of  entry.  Itibbert,  Baemeister,  Lubarsch, 
Raveneb  Theobald  Smitli,  and  others*  have  pointed  out  tiiat  raicrf>- 
organisms  brought  into  the  bronchial  tree  by  the  inspired  air  may  pass 
through  the  mucous  ineiiVbrane  into  the  lung  tissue  without  prmlucing 
a  visifile  lesion  at  the  point  of  entry;  pass  along  the  lymphatics  into 
the  regional  lymph  nodes  and  from  there  carried  by  the  blood  stream 
into  the  pulmonary  apices.  But  that  this  is  in  all  probability  rare, 
may  l>e  assumed  when  it  is  recalled  that  only  few  bacilli  can  reach 
the  bronchi,  and  of  thest^  but  few  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  normal 
mucous  m«vml>rane  of  these  tubes  and  the  alveoli,  and  they  are  usually 
rendere<l  inuocufjus  by  tJie  protective  properties  and  functions  of  the 
lymph  and  bkxMb  as  was  just  show^L 

Hematogenic  Infection. — Many  look  at  jjlithisis  as  hematogenic  in 
origin:  The  tubercic  bacilli  are  assumed  to  enter  the  body  at  any 
point,  the  respiratory  ur  digestive  tract,  or  even  through  the  skin, 
and  are  carried  by  the  blocwt  stream  until  they  reach  a  point  where  the 
tissues  have  a  low  |M>wer  uf  resistance,  an  organ  which  offers  a  favor- 
able sfiil  for  the  growth  ami  action  of  these  microorganisms,  ("ou- 
sidering  the  enormous  fretpjcncy  of  piihnonary  phthisis,  it  is  evident 
that  in  tlie  vast  majority  tjf  human  lieings  the  lungs  otFer  a  good 
breeding-point  for  the  tubercle  Imcilli.  The  localization  of  the  bacilli 
is  thus  accompi  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  their  localization  m  joints, 
the  peritoneum,  the  meninges,  etc.^ — by  the  blood  stream* 


^  Maiichon.  tned.  Wchiischr.,  1902.  xlut,  1379. 

*  I>euUeh.  Arch,  f.  kUn.  Met!.,  1899,  l«v,  58. 

•  Virchows  .KtcK.  1913.  rrxiii.  *  Ri'rl.  klin.  Wchnftchr.,  1909,  dvi,  388. 
tJour.  Aid.  Med.  Assn..   191G,  Ixvi,  613. 
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The  hematogenic  origiii  of  phthisis  is  especially  iirgetl  hy  Buuni' 
fgarten,  Ribbert,  aiirl  Aufrecht.  According  to  Baum^firtcn,  tiiljercle 
bacilh  in  the  inspircfJ  air  may  infect  the  mucous  memhraiies  of  the 
u]>per  re:>pirator\'  tract  whence  thc\'  are  carried  by  the  lymphatics 
to  the  regional  glands — the  submaxillary,  cervical,  and  supraclavicular, 
which  are  so  often  enlarged  in  tnberculous  children.  Entering  the 
superior  vena  cava  they  may  be  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to  the 
hmgs.  causing  t\7jical  interstitial  tubercle  of  these  organs  and  finally 
extend,  while  growing,  to  tlie  alveolar  walls,  or  within  them.  Aufrecht 
holds  that  the  primary  tuberculous  lesion  is  ahva\'s  in  the  vascular 
walls,  which  are  affected  hy  bacilli  brought  to  tliem  by  the  blood 
stream.  Through  the  veins  they  pass  into  the  right  heart;  or  from 
tuberculous  bronchial  glands  they  get  into  the  pulnionarv'  arter\^  or 
its  branelies,  when  the  lymi>h  channels  are  obliterated  In-  inHannna- 
tnry  processes,  into  tlie  hnest  lilood vessels  and  capillaries,  Anfrecht 
has  done  quite  some  experimental  work  in  support  of  his  contention. 

It  is  thus  clear  tliat  the  aerogenic  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  phthisis 
is  explainefl  hy  eitlicr  a  hemaingeniv  or  hfmphogeniv  localization  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  lungs.  The  frequency  of  tnl>erculosis  of  the  glands, 
serous  surfaces  and  meninges  speaks  in  hivov  of  sucJi  origin  of  hmg 
disease.  The  recent  discoveries  to  the  effect  that  a  bacteremia  is 
very  frequent  in  phthisis  support  this  contention. 

Infection  by  Ingestion.  -The  most  important  mode  of  hematogenic 
infection  in  phthisis  shoukl  be  the  ingestion  of  tubercle  bacilli,  although 
it  by  no  means  excludes  the  air  passages  as  portals  of  entry,  because 
germs  inhaled  through  the  mouth,  nose,  and  throat  may  be  swallowed 
and  pass  into  the  blood  through  the  mucous  membranes  at  anv  point 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  However*  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
it  woukl  be  with  food,  especially  with  milk  from  tuberculous  cowsi 
tliat  the  bacilli  would  enter  the  bod\'  and  cause  disease. 

Simple  as  this  tlieory  appears,  tliere  are  many  objections  to  be 
considered  Ix^fore  accepting  it.  The  assertions  of  .some  authors  timt 
tubercle  bacilli  are  invariably  killed  by  the  gastrtvintestiiial  juices 
has  been  found  largely  int^orrecti  as  was  pointcil  out  by  Homer*  To 
be  sure,  the  gastro-intestinal  juices  may,  and  usnallv^  dn,  interfere 
with  their  rapid  proliferation,  and  sf>  may  any  fermentation  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  while  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines  may 
soon  remove  them  from  the  body;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  killed. 
Morei>ver,  while  a  healthy,  unbroken  mucous  membrane  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  is  impermeable  to  tubercle  bacilli,  it  is  clear  that  a  pertectly 
normal  mucous  membrane  is  very  rare  consi^lcring  the  different  kinds 
of  food  and  its  debris  which  pass  through  it,  and  the  least  disturbauoe 
in  its  anatomical  structure  or  function  may  be  sufficient  to  j>ermit 
the  pass<age  of  bacteria  through  its  walls. 

Experimental  investigations  have  shown  that  feviiing  guinea-pigs, 
rabbits^  and  monkeys  with  tuberculous  sputum,  or  wit.h  pure  cultures 
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of  tiiherde  Imrilli,  h  t'ffectivr  in  iiiftrtin^r  tiic  animal.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  foiinri  that  the  bacilli  may  pass  tlirough  the  intestinal  walls 
into  the  blood  or  lymphatics  without  lea^4ng  any  trace  on  the  walls 
of  the  canah 

Itavenel^  conducted  feeding  experiments  at  the  State  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  lioard  of  Pcniisvlvania  ami  frequently  observed  extensive 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic  glan<ls  in  animals  which  showed 
slight,  or  even  no  involvement  of  the  intestine.  He  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  number  of  dogs  tubercle  bacilli  suspended  in  an  euiul- 
sion  of  melted  butter  antl  warm  water,  using  a  tube  in  order  to  prevent 
possible  infection  through  the  tracliea.  live  dogs  were  killed  after 
three  and  one»half  to  four  liours,  during  active  digestion,  as  much 
chyle  as  possible  was  collected,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  re- 
moved, (luinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with  this  material,  Tubereie 
bacilli  were  demonstrate<l  in  iS  of  1(1  experiments.  The  clogs  were 
kept  on  soft  f*M>d  for  stjme  rlav's  before  the  experimentt  and  were  purged 
with  castor  oih  in  order  to  nd  the  intestine  of  all  fon-igu  matter  which 
might  injure  the  mucous  mend»rane.  Numertais  sections  of  the  intes- 
tine were  exannned  also,  hut  no  injury  couhl  he  detected. 

Because  of  this  jMissibility  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  entering  the  blood 
or  lymph  stream  from  the  digestive  tract,  varions  authors  have  sug- 
gested the  diHerent  parts  of  the  canab  from  the  month  to  the  rectum, 
as  portals  or  entry  of  the  liacilli,  which  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  anrl 
carried  to  the  lungs  where  they  finally  sta\'  and  cause  phthisis.  Some 
have  stated  that  irritated  gums  during  dentition  of  infants  offer  a 
good  (lortal  of  entry  for  the  bacilli;  the  frequency  of  enlarged  cervical 
glands  at  that  period  of  life  was  citecl  as  a  good  pn^^f  of  the  theory. 
Others  have  accused  the  tonsils,  especially  the  [jharyngeai  tonsih 
Front  the  regional  cervical  glands  s<une  authors  have  traced  the  l>acilli 
to  the  bronchial  glands  and  finally  to  tlie  lungs,  though  this  has  btvn 
shown  by  WixkI"'  and  Beitzke"*  not  feasible  for  anatomical  reasons. 
However,  it  nuist  be  acknowledged  that  even  if  there  is  no  anattjinical 
connection  favoring  the  migration  (*f  bacilli  from  the  cervical  glands 
to  the  lungs,  tJie  microorganisms  may  be  carried  to  any  place  by  the 
bloiKh  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  tracheo- 
bronchial glands  may  \ye  infected  ilirectly  from  the  lungs  by  Imcilli 
which  have  reached  them  with  the  ins[>ired  air. 

The  most  conclusive  prm>f  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  entering  the  lungs 
via  the  digestive  tract  has  been  brought  ftjnvard  by  Calmette  a,nd  his 
s<:*hool,  als4i  by  Wliitla,  and  many  others,  Calmctte*  denies  dust  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli  as  a  strong  factor  in  phthisiogcncsis.  He  could 
not  proiluce  anthracosis  in  animals  after  subjecting  them  to  prolonged 


i  Jmir-  Am.  Med.  A»»n.,  191ti.  Ixvi.  613. 

«  Ann.  Rep.  Uenry  PhippH  IiihI..  UJ06,  iv,  163, 

*  Vin*hows  Arehiv,  lOOO,  eluxxiv*  1. 

*  Anik^k*J'Iii»t,  Piwteur.  J005.  xh.  f\m ,  H»06.  m.  353. 
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inhalation  of  air  saturated  with  lamp-black.  Introducing  dry,  or  moist, 
tulKTcIf  biit'illi  directly  into  the  trachea  by  inhalation  or  insufflation, 
or  even  In  iiii>enlation,  they  were  never  foinid  to  reach  fartjier  than 
the  bifurcation  (jf  the  trachea.  Intrmiucinj^  lamp-lilat  k  into  the  stomach 
tlirou^h  a  tube,  thus  exclufiing  iidialafion,  or  mixing  it  with  food, 
anthracosis  was  stjon  pnxlyced  in  the  Inugs  of  the  animals.  Shiiilarly, 
tubercle  bacilli  introduced  carefuliy  into  the  stomach  through  a  tube 
with  a  view  of  preventing  aspiration  into  the  trachea,  invariably  pro- 
duced tul>ereulosis. 

Sir  William  Whitla^s^  experiments  along  these  lines  are  very  in- 
structive. He  injectetl  a  mixture  of  China  ink  and  water  into  the 
large  vein  in  the  ear  of  a  rabl>it.  Tlic  animal  was  killed  an  hour  later, 
and  its  lungs  were  found  highly  charged  with  carbon  particles.  He 
fed  for  four  days  a  guinea-pig  with  an  emulsion  made  by  rubbing  up 
finely  powdered!  ('hina  ink  in  olive  oil  and  water.  The  lung  was  found 
blackened  by  disst*miuated  particles  of  carlxm  in  the  upper,  and  along 
the  margins  of  the  lower,  lol>es  within  from  eight  to  twenty -four  hours 
after  a  single  dose.  Whitla  thus  explains  the  migration  of  the  carbon 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  to  the  lungs:  The  carbon  particles 
effect  an  easy  entrance  through  the  iiitestinal  epithelial  snrfaee;  fi^aeh- 
ing  the  lacteal  or  lymphatic  paths  they  pass  through  the  lymphatic 
ghmds  of  the  mesentery,  and  finally,  either  inclosed  in  phagm*ytes  or 
frt*e,  find  their  way  into  the  thoracic  duct  to  be  pourtni  into  the  venous 
circulation  before  l>eing  arrested  in  the  capillaries  cjf  tlie  lungs.  Vas- 
steenbnrgh  and  (irysez's  experiments  liuve  also  shown  that  it  is  easy 
to  render  an  adult  guinea-pig  perfectly  anthraeotie  withont  subjecting 
it  to  repeateni  inhalations  of  earbtjii  particles,  Coiisiiferable  w^ork 
along  these  lines  has  l)een  done  in  this  country.  Schroeder  and  Cotton^ 
found  that  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  body  tubercle  bacilli  are 
inotnilated,  puhnonary  disease  may  result. 

Cainiettc's  and  Whitla's  exp)eriments  have  been  repeated  by  many 
other  aiitJiors  but  their  results  did  not  confirm  these  investigators. 
Thus,  (\>bl>ett'^  fefl  animals  with  Indian  or  (*hinese  ink.  or  with  soot, 
using  very  much  larger  quantities  than  Cahnette  and  Whitla  used, 
and  not  once  only*  hut  many  times*  an<^l  in  some  eases  daily  for  one  or 
more  weeks.  In  some  cas<?s  it  appears  that  he  fountl  in  the  ohler 
animals  Siime  amount  of  pigmentation  of  the  lungs.  But  he  was  careful 
to  examine  a  large  number  of  rontrol  aninuds  (a  precaution  which 
seems  to  have  l>een  omitted  by  Calmette  and  the  others)  and  he  found 
just  as  much  pigmentation  in  tliem  as  in  those  animals  which  liad  been 
fe<l  with  carlxai.  In  young  animals  pigment  was  not  .seen,  whether 
they  had  been  fed  with  carhon  t»r  !iot.  It  was  clear  that  some  amount 
of  pigmentation  of  lungs  was  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  older,  town- 
bred  anioials,  and  rnl>bett  reniendjered  that  he  was  accnstome<i  to 

*  L»lioet,  1908,  ii.  VAh.  ^  Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  1906.  xxiii,  31. 

»  Jouf.  Pathol  and  Bactor..  191 0.  kiv.  563:  The  (^au§es  of  Tuberculo.*ib.  p.  146, 
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see  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonization  in  the  lungs  of  adult  guinea- 
pigs  when  he  was  working  in  Sheffield.  He  therefore  decided  to  repeat 
the  experiments  with  country-bred  animals;  and  when  this  was  done 
no  pulmonary  pigmentation  was  seen  in  any  of  the  animals,  whether 
they  had  been  made  to  swallow  the  ink  or  not.  The  anthracosis  was 
thus  not  necessarily  due  to  the  carbon  introduced  experimentally. 

From  these  and  many  other  experiments  we  are  safe  in  concluding 
that  tuberculous  infection,  including  phthisis,  may  be  acquired  through 
the  ingestion  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  that  the  digestive  tract  permits 
the  passage  of  the  bacilli,  which  are  carried  by  the  blood  and  lymph 
streams  to  the  various  points  of  least  resistance,  of  which,  in  the  human 
being,  the  pulmonary  apices  appear  to  be  the  most  vulnerable. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  this  mode  of  infection  is  the  most 
common  in  spontaneous  tuberculosis  in  humans.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  which  has  been  established  experimentally,  that  large 
numbers  of  bacilli  are  necessary  to  accomplish  results  and  the  normal 
gastro-intestinal  tract  can  easily  dispose  of  small  doses  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Ingestion  of  tubercle  bacilli  may  result  in  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical 
or  mesenteric  glands,  depending  on  the  point  at  which  the  bacilli  enter 
the  upper  or  lower  parts  of  the  digestive  canal.  From  these  glands  the 
bacilli  are  taken  up  by  the  circulating  blood  and  carried  to  the  tracheo- 
bronchial or  mesenteric  glands,  and  to  the  lungs.  In  many  cases  the 
bacilli  remain  dormant  in  these  glands  indefinitely,  causing  no  disease 
at  all;  in  others,  the  latency  lasts  only  for  some  time,  when  finally, 
because  of  some  exciting  cause,  they  flare  up  again,  migrate  with  the 
blood  stream  and,  localizing  in  the  lung,  cause  phthisis,  and  we  then 
think  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  infection. 

Autopsies  made  by  Gaffky,^  Ungermann,  Wollstein  and  Bartlett,^ 
Ghon,'  Hamburger/  and  others  have  shown  that  in  children  both 
glandular  systems — the  abdominal  and  the  thoracic — are  affected  in 
nearly  the  stime  proportion.  Primary  infection  of  the  intestine  is  very 
rare  in  adults,  though  in  children  it  is  quite  common.  Behring,  how- 
ever, believes  that  all  infections  date  back  to  early  infancy  when  the 
bacilli  are  ingested,  remain  latent  to  flare  up  again  in  later  years, 
causing  disease  of  the  lungs  (see  Chapter  V).  Of  course,  while  making 
autopsies  on  adults  who  died  from  chronic  tuberculosis  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  find  the  point  of  primary  inoculation.  But  in  infants 
and  children  this  may  be  done  in  most  cases.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
criteria  is  that  in  primary  intestinal  infection  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  implicated,  while  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  remain 
intact,  and  in  secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis — the  ulcerations  so 
frequently  found  in  phthisical  subjects — the  mesenteric  glands  are 
only  rarely  affected.    Statistics  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine 

»  Tuljerkulosia,  1907,  vi,  437.  «  Am.  Jour.  (  hild.  Dis.,  1914,  viii,  362. 

'  Der  primure  Lungenhcrd  bei  dor  Tuberkulose  der  Kinder,  Berlin,  1912. 
*  Die  Tuberkulose  des  Kindesalter,  Vienna,  1912. 
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in  chiKlren  art*  in^t  in  ru'roril.  From  tiir  rlatii  imlJislu'^l  by  Orth. 
Eden,  t'oitneilmaii,  iMallory  ami  IVarcw  Lubarseh,  Wollstein  aiul  Bart- 
lett»  and  nran^'  others,  it  appears  that  the  ]>ereeiitage  ranges  from  five 
to  fifty,  A  large  proixvrtioii  of  th*?se  infections  are  dye  to  bovine 
bacilli,  as  was  alrejidy  shown  (p.  29). 

SigBificance  of  Bovine  Infection. — Xt>r  ean  we  fleeide  upon  the 
channels  of  entry  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  a  sturly  of  the  t\^e  of 
microorganisms  founfl  in  tiie  case.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  cow's 
milk  contains  tubercle  bacilli  more  frcipiently  than  has  been  appre- 
ciatecL  The  sty  dies  of  E,  (\  Schrocder/  John  F-  Anderson/-  liavenel, 
and  others,  have  sliown  this  to  be  a  fact  in  this  conntry.  In  New  York 
(.'ity  Alfred  F.  Mess''  found  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  lii  per  cent,  of 
107  specimens  of  milk  retailed  from  cans.  Inoctdation  experiments 
were  carefully  done  and  he  hMuid  that  guinea-pigs  were  infeeteti  with 
the  milk,  the  cream,  as  well  as  the  sediment.  What  is  more  note- 
worthy is  that  ** commercially  pasteurized"  milk  was  also  found  to 
harbor  tuhen^lc  bacilli.  All  bacilli  foynd  were  of  the  bovine  type, 
with  one  exception,  in  which  the  human  variety  was  disco veretl. 
M.  liosenau^  c<*mpiled  data  concerning  551  sfimples  of  milk  examined 
in  which  tyl)ercle  bacilli  were  found  in  46,  or  8-3  per  cent.,  and  he  says 
tliat  this  ma\'  Ire  taken  as  the  average  percentage  for  the  entire  conn- 
try.  But  practically  all  the  castas  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  due  to  the 
human  t\^>e  of  bacilli,  and  in  countries  \\liere  milk  is  hardly  used  as 
a  food,  as  is  the  case  in  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc,  phthisis  is 
not  hicking,  as  has  been  shown  by  Kitastito'^  and  others.  Moreover, 
the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  Germany  has  made  a  collective 
investigation  on  the  suI>jtHl  of  bovine  infection  as  a  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis of  tile  lungs  and  found  tJiat  out  of  280  children,  all  of  whom 
had  been  fed  since  infancy  on  milk  derived  from  cow*s  with  tuber- 
culous udders,  only  2  became  sick  with  tuberculosis  during  seven 
years,  and  not  a  single  case  of  tlcath  occurred  among  them.  Hess® 
followed  for  three  years  18  children  in  New  York  dty  wht>  drank 
milk  in  whidi  tubercle  bacilli  were  (lemonstratc<!  and  found  that  all 
but  one  remained  free  from  tuberculous  disease.  Only  in  one  Imd 
tuberculoys  adenitis  developed,  and  bacilli  of  the  bo\'inc  type  were 
cultivated  from  the  pus  of  the  gland  aliscess. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tubercuk)sis  in  children  caused  by  bovine 
infection  consists  almost  invariably  in  diseasal  glands,  skin,  bones» 
joints  and  intestines,  and  fatal  i>hthists  is  exceedingly  rare.  There  is 
also  ample  evidence  tliat  the  adult  is  practically  immune  to  the  bovine 
bacilli,  even  if  his  immunity  to  tiie  human  type  of  bacilli  has  not  yet 

'  BulJ.  No.  99,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1907, 

'  Jour,  liifept.  Dis.,  IIJOS.  v.  107. 

»  Jour.  .\m.  Med.  Assn..  1909,  HI  1011. 

*  Preventive  Medidne,  New  York,  1913,  p.  513. 

*  Sixth  Intern.  Cookt.  on  Tuberculosis,  1908,  vi,  i, 
•Jour,  Am.  Med.  Asan.,  1^11.  hi.  1322. 
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been  established  to  the  satisfaftum  uf  rill.^  Yiuinger  indivwluals, 
when  infeeted  with  the  htniiie  tvpe  (if  haeilii  find  it  more  <>r  less  easy 
to  eope  with  the  situation  and  reeover,  even  if  they  finally  emer«ce 
with  disfigurement,  or  jK^rhaps  erippled.  But  if  the  prol>ieni  i>f  tuber- 
culosis was  only  tliat  part  which  is  prodiiee*!  by  the  bovine  l*acilli, 
it  would  not  have  by  far  the  signifieanee  it  has  at  present.  In  Fact 
several  authors,  especially  Riviere,-  Cobbett  (see  p.  12N),  and  others, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  mild  bovine  infections  immunize  the 
organisms  agauist  infection  with  the  more  virulent  human  type,  as 
will  be  discussed  later  on. 

Evaluation  of  ExperimeEtal  Data.- On  the  whole  the  experimental 
eviflcnce,  though  ample  in  quantity,  is  not  always  in  agreement  with 
what  would  he  expecteel  ti  priori;  nor  are  the  results  of  <nie  investi- 
gator invariably  the  same  as  those  obtainefl  by  another  who  ostensibly 
followed  the  same  method. 

The  dilfereufe  in  the  results  of  ex|HTynental  investigatirms  are  best 
explained  l)y  lack  of  eqyilibrium  het\vtH.^n  the  host  and  the  parasite, 
as  has  l>een  found  by  many  Imcterioli agists,  notably  Theobald  Smith,* 
who  says:  "It  varies  with  the  species,  race,  jiatitJiudity,  or  even 
family  of  tlie  host  and  many  other  accessory  conditions.  It  depends 
on  the  race  of  the  tubercle  bainUi,  In  expermients  such  conditions 
as  age  of  culture,  total  period  of  cultivation,  character  of  the  culture 
mediunu  condition  of  aggregation  of  the  bacilli^  mode  of  application 
and  dosage  are  of  great  unjMrrtance  in  determining  the  outc4nne  of 
the  exjieriment.  Similarly,  the  outcome  will  vary  accordijig  to  the 
species  of  animal  on  which  we  are  experimenting/* 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  be  careful  before  applying 
experimental  finding  to  clinical  nHMhcinc.  AmtJiig  various  species  of 
animals  the  results  are  not  always  the  same  when  an  cxfH^riment 
has  l)een  |>erft>rmt^l  in  the  same  identical  maimer  and  with  the  same 


*  iDo^inuch  as  this  tiiay  api>ear  to  be  n  sweeping  atatvmpfit,  1  w»ll  cite  nl  j*ome  detuil 
Felix  Klciiiperer's  eJtjx'rimeiits:  In  February,  11*00,  h<?  injeeled  BubciiUincoiiiily  b^jvine 
bftcilli  into  hia  arm.  Ten  inonths  later  he  excised  the  induiuted  subcutaueniis  relluiur 
ti»)ue  at  the  site  of  the  injectioti.  Microscopic  exaniiniition  showed  well-organiaeii 
gmnulatioii  tis%aue  with  timnt  cells  but  no  caseation.  No  tijl^ercle  bncilli  ifjuld  ho  dis- 
covered, showing  that  tiiWrcuJosis  wa^  protwibly  uljaent,  and  the  tissue  changes  wero 
tti  any  rat-e  not  characteristic  of  tiiVierculoisLs.  Another  phyaician^  who  had  l>een  tuljer- 
eulouH  for  fourteen  years,  aJso  tsubniitted  to  similar  injections  of  bovine  bacilli.  In 
tills  experinjent  the  individual  was  ipven  fourteen  injection?*  without  producin«  any 
results.  Four  other  tuberrulous  patient,^  were  injected  with  tul«rcnlous  lymphntic 
tificiue  irom  K^inea-pigs,     A   total   number  of  thiity-nine  injectioim  t>f  bo  vino   bacilli 

adnuiiiatered  to  these  four  patients.  The  local  efifects  were  slitcht.  Four  timea 
ecesses  were  produced  which,  however,  healed  Boooer  or  lat«r.  General  constitutional 
"effects  wero  not  ob:*erved  in  any  e^iae;  the  patients  even  statc^d  that  they  felt  better 
nnd  they  gained  in  weiwht  during  the  treatment.  Klemperer  concludes  that  ihef© 
is  uo  doubt  that  subcutaneous  injection  of  boWne  bacillus  is,  within  certain  limits,  harm> 
leiB  to  the  tuberculous  individuid  (Ztschr.  f.  khn.  Med.,  1906,  Ivi,  241).  Baumgart^n 
pc<rforme<i  simihtr  exijerimenta  on  cancerous  patients  with  the  same  results. 

*  British  Jour.  Tubere,.   1914.  ^-iii,  ti3, 

*  Harvey  Lecture«.  I»a5-1»0<>.  p.  273. 
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culture  of  haf'illi.  Thus,  as  1ms  been  pointed  out  b\'  Wo1)lt,  after 
iiioeulatiug  sulx*utanoously  guinea-pijrs  with  hovitie  hatilli  there  results 
ilisease  first  of  the  spleen*  aial  seefmti  of  the  liver,  but  the  kidneys  are 
almost  never  affeeteib  while  in  the  rabbit  the  kiflneys  are  alFeeted 
next  to  the  lun^s.  The  luui;  of  the  hen  is  iiraetieaily  refraetory  to  the 
typus  gallinaceous  of  the  aciil-fast  bacilli.  In  the  rabbit  there  is 
alw^ays  an  infection  of  the  lymph  glands  after  inoculation  of  bovine 
bacilli,  but  when  human  bacilli  are  inocuhlte^l  these  glands  are  never 
affected.  Inasnnicli  as  the  interna!  organs  are  all'ected  after  snheutane- 
ous  inoculation,  it  is  evident  that  the  bacilli  pass  the  regional  lymph 
glands  without  harming  them.  Rats  respond  to  infection  with  the 
human  t\])e  of  bacilli  in  the  safue  vvaA'  as  rabbits.  There  is  nt>  doubt 
that  various  strains  of  the  same  type  of  bacilhis  produce  different 
results  when  inoculated  into  the  same  speines  of  animals,  and  in 
humans  the  different  t\pes  of  disease  resulting  from  infectitm  may 
undoubte<lly  he  attributed  to  simihir  canses*  Chronic  phthisis  is  a  \ 
distinctly  himian  disease  which  never  oct  nrs  in  animals  spontaneously,  j 
nor  has  it  ever  been  induced  experimentally. 

CoGGlusions. — A  survey  of  the  evidence  presente<l  in  this  chapter 
shows  clearly  that  there  ts  no  agrennrut  aifiouff  affihorifirs  ns  to  the 
mostcommon  channel  of  entry  of  the  iuherrle  had  Hi  beforr  r  a  using  phtlnsis. 
The  reason  is  clear  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  experimental  investi- 
gations in  laboratories  ha\'e  in  most  cases  not  duplicated  natural 
conditions  among  human  behigs,  Charles  V,  Chapin,  who  has  so 
well  pointed  out  this  fact,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  sufficient  lunnber  of  well-conducted  experiments 
under  truly  natural  condititMis  hv  made  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  inhalation  ol'  desiccated  sputum,  and  the  ingestion  of 
the  bacilli  in  tlie  spread  of  the  disease.  Romer,  perhaps  the  most 
indefatigable  experimental  worker  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis,  also 
says  that  there  /»v  evitlenfltf  mtnte  mode  of  traniimi.'ision  of  thi^'i  disuse 
with  ivhick  we  ore  a.f  ifct  unficqnalntrfL 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  here,  a  |x>int  which  will  be  dis- 
enssed  in  detail  later  on,  that  infection  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
phthisis;    the  disease  oceurs,  after  all.  in  only  a  certain  prop(n*ti<m 
of  persons  infected  with  the  tnbercle  bacilli.     In  tether  words,  whileV 
there  is  no  phthisis  without  tubercle  bacilli,  these  juicroorgauisms  can] 
only  harm  one  wiio  is  predisposed  to  the  disease.    Under  the  circum-  \ 
stances  phthisio genesis  is  more  a  problem  of  prcdisi>osition  tluin  of  '1| 
infection. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  EPIDEMIOLOGY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Ubiquity  of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus.— In  our  survey  of  the  biological 
characteristics  and  the  channels  of  entry  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  we 
found  that  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  is  ubiquitous;  that  it  is  found  where- 
ever  civilized  human  beings  congregate,  because  tuberculous  human 
beings  expectorate  sputum  containing  these  bacilli,  and  domestic 
animals  affected  with  this  disease  are  everywhere.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  nimiber  of  bacilli  discharged  daily  in  the  sputum  of 
a  single  patient  with  advanced  phthisis  is  as  great  as  the  number  of 
hiunan  beings  on  the  earth.  The  modest  estimate  mentioned  by 
Comet  may  be  taken  as  near  the  truth— that  7,200,000,000  bacilli 
may  be  thrown  off  daily  from  a  single  patient.  If  we  imagine  each 
organism  placed  end  to  end  in  a  single  file,  this  number  would  con- 
stitute a  chain  not  less  than  twelve  miles  in  length. 

Clinical  and  experimental  medicine  have  shown  conclusively  that 
the  expectoration  of  consumptives,  milk  from  tuberculous  animals, 
etc.,  are  capable  of  causing  infection;  that  these  microorganisms  may 
enter  the  body  through  wounds,  as  well  as  through  the  imbroken 
skin,  and  the  mucous  siuf  aces  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts, 
etc.  We  have  also  shown  that  though  there  are  many  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  infection,  still,  when  ever>iJiing  stated  m  the  preceding 
chapter  is  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  out  of  eight  in 
civilized  countries  succimibs  to  the  disease,  but  that  the  other  seven 
escape  its  ravages. 

Tuberculous  Infection  vs.  Tuberculous  Disease. — As  a  matter  of 
fact  very  few  escai)e  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacilli,  especially 
those  living  in  large  industrial  cities.  When  we  make  this  statement 
we  want  to  emphasize  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  tuber- 
culous infection  and  tuberculous  disease.  The  latter  refers  to  the 
disease  known  for  centuries,  ever  since  Hippocrates  descril)ed  it, 
as  consumption,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  term  found  in  all  European 
languages.  It  is  the  disease  which  causes  more  than  95  per  cent,  of 
the  suffering,  social  and  economic  misery  and  deaths  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  On  the  other  hand,  tuberculous  infection  covers  all  the  cases 
in  which  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  has  entered  the  body,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  has  caused  disease  or  not.  Tuberculous  disease  is  always 
preceded  by  infection,  but  infection  with  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  not  iuva- 
riably  follmced  by  disease. 

Research  of  the  past  three  decades  has  shown  conclusively  that 
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nifcc-tion  witii  tul>erclt'  Uacilli  is  imt  iriVcirialily  iulluwnl  by  that  trjiio 
of  s>Tiiptoms  which  we  uhstTve  in  phthisis;  that  it  dors  not  necessarily 
cause  any  sickness,  exempting  an  altered  reactivity  to  tuberculin. 
Apparently  more  people  harlnir  the  bacilli  within  their  hofJies.  or  show 
traces  of  having  harljored  them,  without  knowing  it  at  alL  than  such 
as  suffer  or  sucinnnl)  as  a  result  of  tiihereulosis  of  the  lungs  *ir  other 
organs.  These  persons  are  undoubtedly  tubercuh)us,  and  there  are 
many  strong  reasons  that,  like  other  bacillus  *' carriers/'  they  are 
liable  to  cause  niild  infection  with  tuberculosis  in  others.  But  tfiey 
are  not  at  all  phthisical  in  the  clinical  sense.  Some  of  them  are  flestine*! 
to  l>ecome  phthisical;  in  fact,  practically  all  phthisis  evolves  from  an 
infection  acquired  during  childhood,  as  we  shall  show  when  discussing 
phthisiogenesis. 

Frequency  of  TuberGiilous  Infection. — Careful  and  painstaking 
scientific  investigations  liave  shown  tliat  tJ^e  frequency  of  tuberculous 
infection  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ci\ilization^  or  contact  of  primitive 
peoples  with  civilized  humanity.  In  modern  large  cities  very  few 
persons  escape  infection.  Autopsies  made  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
traces  of  tuberculous  lesions,  botti  active  and  healed*  have  shown  that 
over  !X)  per  cent,  of  adults  are  thus  aft'ecteii  among  the  civilized; 
but  among  primlti\e  peoples  who  have  not  come  in  contact  with  civil- 
ized conditions  and  humanity  no  tuberculous  changes  are  found  at 
autopsies. 

In  Laennec's^  classical  work  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  publishc<l  in 
1831  we  find  the  following  in  a  footnote:  "M.  Lombard's  investiga- 
tions in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris  show  that  of  the  children  who 
die  l)etween  one  and  two  years  of  age,  one-eighth  are  tubercidous; 
between  two  and  three,  two-sevenths;  between  three  and  four,  four- 
seven  tlis;  between  four  and  five,  three-fourtlis.  In  the  succeeding 
years  up  to  puberty,  tubercles  are  found  more  frequently  than  before 
the  fourth,  but  much  less  frequently  than  from  tlie  h>urth  to  the 
fifth.  Papavoine,  of  the  same  hospital,  found  that  the  number  of 
tuberculous  children  between  the  fourth  and  eleventh  years  is  greater 
than  those  who  are  not  tuberculous,  tubercles  being  particularly 
prevalent  from  tlie  fourth  to  the  seventh  years.  Their  frequency  is 
again  increaseil  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  years,  and  at  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  the  rate  of  prevalence  is  the  same  as  at  four 
and  five.  These  results  were  obtained  from  investigations  made  on 
910  children  (388  boys  and  522  girls);  somewhat  less  than  threc-fifths 
were  tulierculous/* 

Similarly*  Henry  AncelP  emphasized  the  extent  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  London  as  far  back  as  1840,  In  a  paper  on  "Facts  and  Opinions 
Relating  to  Tuberculosis,  with  Commentaries,"  he  cites  the  Dfcenlum 
Pathologicum  of  Dr*  L,  K.  Chamlvers,  giving  the  results  of  the  |>ost- 

'  Traits  de  rnufliniltatioti  tiif'diuti'  cl  dr-s  maliidipa  de-i  pounions  et  du  co^yr,  Paris, 
1831,  ii.  125. 
«  Asan.  Med.  Jour.,  1853,  p.  lOHO;  unoted  from  Karl  Pearson,  loe.  cit.,  p.  in. 
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mortem  examiniitiniis  niaclr  in  thr  mtirtiuirv  of  St.  (»et>rge's  Hospital 
in  the  ten  years,  December  'S],  1840,  tu  December  tU»  1S30.  The 
tuimber  nf  autop,sies  was  2{W\.    The  following  are  the  figures: 

Birth  to 

15  ye&r*.    Ih  lo  30.    30  U>  15.    45  to  m. 

TotHl  imraber  of  auiopsie*    ...        154  (136  051  4;iiS 

Per  rent,  of  tubercle  found    .      .      ,      29.7         35.8         25. H         19 Jy 

It  appears  that  these  facts  were  entirely  forgotten,  and  nie<lical 
literature  was  silent  about  the  extent  of  tuberculous  infection  an*! 
ehaoge.s  in  the  bodies  of  many  who  have  shown  no  indication  of  disease 
during  life,  until  in  UIK)  Xaegeli'  published  his  report  of  .5<M)  autopsies 
at  the  Pathological  Institute  at  Zurich.  He  found  71  per  cent,  showed 
pathol(jgical  ei ranges  due  to  tulierculnsis.  Among  individuals  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  only  25  per  cent,  showed  such  lesions,  mostly 
of  a  grave  character,  often  leading  to  a  fatal  termination.  But  in 
persons  abo\*e  eighteen  years  of  age  the  pro|M>rtion  that  showed  traces 
of  tubereulous  infection  reached  9S  per  cent.  Of  these,  only  IS  per  c^nt, 
died  as  a  result  of  this  disease*  while  the  rest  had  tubcrcuhais  foci 
winch  were  either  altogether  healed,  or  quiescent,  or  slowly  progressing. 

When  first  jniblished  this  revelatii>n  appeared  incredible,  but  then 
other  pathologists  investigated  autopsy  inateriiil  along  the  saoie  lines, 
and  they  practically  confirmed  Xaegeli's  findings.  From  the  works 
of  Ilarbitz,  Schcel,  Bnrckliardt,  Lnbarsch,  Ailami  ami  McOae/-  and 
many  others,  it  was  clear  that  very  few  perstjus  escape  infection  with 
tulxTcle  bacilli  before  reaching  the  age  of  maturity.  They  have  all 
found  that  ntt  matter  wbnf  the  cat/ife  of  death  ma  if  hare  been,  irhrfher 
the  permth^  knew  that  iheif  had  t)etn  tidferculou.H  itr  not,  bttneeti  50  ttnd 
ICKl  per  vent*  of  people  livhig  in  large  cities  shtav  active,  qniewent  or 
healed  iubercidous  IrmonH  in  some  organs  of  their  bodies.  On  tliis  point 
all  are  now  in  agreement,  the  only  dispute  which  niay  be  found  in  the 
literature  t^onsists  in  whether  the  jHTcentage  is  only  7(1,  or  reaches  as 
high  as  KHK  Tims,  Lnbiirsch^  states  that  Xacgeli  has  exaggerated 
his  findings,  because  of  7371  necropsies  performed  by  Xacgeli,  Bnrck- 
hartlt,  Risel  and  Lubarsch,  only  42H0,  or  57.4  per  cent,,  showeil  tul^er- 
culous  changes;  of  57tHi  necropsies  on  adults,  4017,  or  fi9.2  per  cent., 
showed  such  changes. 

These  autopsies  showed  another  significant  fact:  The  newtmrn 
infant  is  inmriahlif  free  from  taberculoiiiji,  indientlftg  thai  ififeetitm, 
if  it  occurs  at  all,  altruys  tahri$  place  after  birth.  Among  infants  dying 
during  the  first  yrar  of  life  from  any  cause,  some  are  found  |>resenting 
lesions  of  a  tul>ercnlous  character,  while  beginning  with  the  second 
year  the  number  of  infected  children  increases  steadily,  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  there  are  nearly  as  many  tyhercndons  among  them  as 
among  adults.    In  this  country  Martlia  Wollstcin  and  F.  IL  Bartlett* 

I  Virchows  Arch.,  1900,  dx,  426. 

»  Tr,  Sixth  Ititonini,  Coiigr,  on  Tulx^uulosis.  11*08,  i.  325, 

>  Vircbows  Arch.,  1913.  ccxiii;  417.  <  Am.  Jour.  Dia.  Cliilflreti.  1914,  viii,  304. 
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reported  1320  autopsies  performed  at  the  Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  on  children  under  five  years  of  age,  of  which  118,  or  13.5  per  cent., 
showed  tuberculous  changes.  In  Europe  the  proportion  is  even  higher, 
as  is  evident  from  the  finding  of  Xaegeli,  Burckhardt,  Lubarsch, 
Hamburger,  and  many  others. 

In  England  autopsy  material  has  shown  the  same  conditions. 
Eastwood  and  F.  Griffith,  in  London,  and  A.  S.  Griffith,  in  Cambridge,* 
have  examined  the  organs  and  glands  of  215  children  who  died  from 
various  causes  in  general  hospitals,  inoculating  animals,  etc.  The  pro- 
portion harboring  tubercle  bacilli  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Number  infected  with  Proportion 

Age.  tubercle  bacilli.  infected. 

0  to    2  years 6  out  of  17  35  per  ceht. 

2to    4     " 18      "      82  52 

4to    6     " 36      "      62  58 

6  to  10     " 39      "      51  77 

10  to  12     *♦ 2      "        3 

Even  conceding  that  among  children  who  succumb  the  number  of 
tuberculous  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  among  those  who  survive,  the 
proportion  is  still  very  high, — sixty  per  cent,  of  all  children  are  shown 
to  have  been  infected  with  tubercle. 

Another  series  of  autopsies  on  children  have  been  reported  by  Har- 
bitz.2  In  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Christiania,  Sweden,  during 
1898  to  1911,  the  bodies  of  484  children  who  died  from  any  cause 
were  dissected.  The  ages  ranged  from  birth  to  fifteen  years.  His 
results  are  given  in  the  following  figures: 

Number        Tuberculous  lesions. 
Age.  examined.  Per  cent. 

Oto  1  year 201  20.0 

1  to  2  years 65  26.2 

3to  4     " 44  31.8 

5to  6     " 28  67.9 

7  to  10     " 53  62.2 

11  to  14     " 53  81.1 

15     " 40  80.0 

Total 484  41.08 

The  anatomical  picture  was  predominantly  that  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  thorax. 
The  younger  the  child,  the  more  acute  and  progressive  the  lesion 
found.    In  only  one  case  could  he  suspect  congenital  tuberculosis. 

The  most  recent  series  of  autopsies  reported  are  those  collected  by 
A.  Reinhart.'  For  eighteen  months  he  made  a  special  study  of  all  cases 
that  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Berne  Pathological  Institute,  looking  for 
evidences  as  to  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  lesions.  In  all  he  per- 
formed 460  autopsies.  Among  the  28  newborn  infants  no  traces  of 
tuberculosis  were  found;    in  72  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 

»  Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  Public  Health,  N.  S.,  No.  88. 
*  Norsk  mag.  f.  Laegevidesk.,  1913,  5  R.,  xi,  1. 
»  Cor.-Bl.,  f.  schweiz.  Aerzte,  1917,  xlvii,  1153. 
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29.16  per  cent.  sHowcmI  active  tuberculous  lesions,  although  only  16.8 
per  cent,  had  succumbed  to  this  disease.  He  again  confirmed  the  results 
of  nearly  all  other  pathologists  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  tuber- 
culous lesions  increases  with  the  advance  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
The  infants  under  one  year  suffered  the  least,  only  7.14  per  cent. 
Among  360  cadavers  of  adults,  96.38  per  cent,  were  found  with  tuber- 
culous lesions;  negative  results  were  encountered  in  only  13  cadavers, 
and  of  these  9  were  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Here  again  there  is 
evidence  that  most  tuberculous  lesions  heal:  In  63.9  per  cent,  of  the 
adults  the  lesions  were  found  healed;  the  older  the  individuals,  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  healed  lesions.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the 
difference  between  the  incidence  of  healed  lesions  in  town  dwellers 
(92.9  per  cent.)  and  country  dwellers  (98.1  per  cent.)  is  rather  slight. 

Another  point  has  been  brought  out  by  these  autopsies  which 
is  of  immense  epidemiological  and  clinical  importance.  The  tuber- 
culous lesions  found  at  the  autopsies  are  not  all  active,  nor  were 
they  the  cause  of  death  in  many  cases.  Indeed,  there  were  many  which 
were  latent,  quiescent,  or  even  healed.  Thus  among  the  406  tuber- 
culous bodies  examined  by  Naegeli,  28.1  per  cent,  had  healed  or 
latent  lesions;  among  Burckhardt's  1452  autopsies  he  foimd  1221, 
or  84.1  per  cent.,  tuberculous;  but  39.4  per  cent,  of  them  showed 
quiescent,  latent  or  healed  lesions,  and  Reinhart  foimd  70  per  cent, 
inactive  lesions.  The  results  of  nearly  all  other  investigations  show 
the  same  conditions. 

Active  and  progressive  lesions,  leading  to  death,  are  characteristic 
of  infancy;  hi  fact,  during  the  first  year  of  life  all  lesions  discovered 
at  autopsies  are  those  of  generalized  and  progressive  tuberculosis. 
Localized  lesions  are  rare  in  childhood,  and  only  make  their  appearance 
after  the  second  year,  but  are  still  rare  at  ten  years  of  age.  Available 
pathological  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  younger  the  individual 
infected  with  tubercido&l^,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  he  hilled  by  the  disease, 
while  the  older  the  individual,  the  less  is  he  likely  to  suffer  front  acute  and 
progressive  disease.  In  fact,  Lubarsch  says  that  among  older  persons 
tuberculosis  is  a  relatively  harmless  process,  showing,  as  it  does,  a 
strong  tendency  to  latency  or  healing.  He  illustrates  this  point  by  the 
following  statistical  facts: 

Among  502  infants  under  one  year  examined  after  death,  4.58  per 
cent,  were  found  with  tuberculous  lesions  all  of  which  were  acute  or 
subacute  general  tuberculosis,  without  any  tendency  to  localization 
in  a  single  organ.  Of  123  children  two  years  of  age,  20.3  per  cent, 
were  found  with  tul)erculous  lesions.  All  were  also  active  and  pro- 
gressive, though  there  were  already  seen  tendencies  to  localization 
of  the  process,  but  no  calcification  was  noted.  At  three  years  of  age 
24.7  per  wnt.  of  the  bodies  showed  tuberculous  changes,  and  in  one 
some  evidences  of  calcification  were  found  microscopically  in  a  tuber- 
culous bronchial  gland.  He  found  that  the  number  of  active  and 
fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis  keeps  up  at  a  high  level  till  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  localized  tuberculosis  begins  to  manifest   itself,   though   the 
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lesions  still  show  tendencies  to  progression,  and  calcification  is  still 
exceptional.  Thus,  among  139  tuberculous  bodies  of  individuals 
between  one  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  only  33,  or 23.7  percent.,  showed 
calcified  foci,  but  none  was  completely  healed — all  were  active  and 
progressive  in  character. 

Only  after  the  seventeenth  year  of  life  are  to  be  noted  latent  and 
healed  tuberculous  lesions  at  autopsies,  and  they  keep  on  increasing 
in  frequency,  so  that  at  the  age  of  forty  they  are  more  frequent  than 
progressive  lesions.  The  following  table,  as  well  as  Fig.  1,  shows  the 
point  clearly: 


Age. 


Active  lesions. 
Per  cent. 


17  to    20 77.4 

20  to    30 76.7 

30  to    40 ' 52.6 

40  to    50 38.9 

50  to    60 33.5 

60  to    70 • 23.3 

70  to    80 14.7 

80  to    90 9.3 

90  to  100 0.0 


Latent  and 

healed  lesions. 

Per  cent. 

22.6 
23.3 
47.4 
61.1 
66.5 
76.7 
85.3 
90.7 
100.0 


These  data  must  be  considered  imderestimates,  rather  than  over- 
estimates, because  while  dissecting  lungs  and  pleurae  slight  and  healed 
lesions  may  be  overlooked,  unless  serial  sections  are  made.  Eugene  L. 
Opie,*  of  St.  Louis,  attempted  to  overcome  this  possible  source  of  error 
by  an  ingenious  method.  While  making  autopsies  on  93  children 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  50  adults,  he  radiographed  each  lung, 
and  since  calcium  salts  are  impervious  to  the  a*-rays,  small  nodules 
which  could  not  be  detected  on  inspection  and  dissection  were  easily 
discovered.  He  thus  found  that  partially  calcified  foci  containing 
caseous  material  of  soft,  friable  consistence  are  conspicuous  in  x-ray 
plates.  In  some  specimens  tuberculous  nodules  seen  on  the  plate 
could  not  easily  be  found  on  dissection,  but  careful  search  always  re- 
vealed them.  In  all  doubtful  cases  concerning  the  nature  of  a  lesion, 
microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue  was  made.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
Opie's  work  was  very  carefully  done. 

His  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Tuberculosis. 

In  those  who 
have    died 
with  other 
diseases. 

Age  (years). 

Number  of 
autopsies. 

Present. 

Fatal. 

Non-fatal 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Under  1        .      .      . 

43 

4 

9.3 

4 

0 

0.0 

1  to    2 

16 

1 

6.2 

1 

0 

0.0 

2  to    5 

14 

6 

42.8 

3 

3 

27.3 

5  to  10 

11 

5 

45.5 

2 

3 

33.3 

10  to  18 

9 

6 

66.7 

1 

5 

62.5 

18  to  30 

6 

6 

100.0 

1 

5 

100.0 

30  to  50 

23 

23            100.0 

1 

22 

100.0 

50  to  70 

15 

15       1     100.0 

1 

14 

100.0 

70  and  over 

6 

6            100.0 

0 

6 

100.0 

»  Jour.  Exper.  Med..  1917,  xxv,  885;  xxvi,  263. 
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Here  again  it  is  clear  that  in  thif=i  country  the  number  nf  persons 
infected  with  tuberculosis  is  not  less  than  has  been  observed  in  Europe, 
though  most  of  the  lesions  have  not  been  the  cause  of  death,  but  have 
healed,  leaving  but  scars  or  calcified  nodules.  "The  age  of  incidence 
of  focal  tuberculous  lesions  of  thr  lungs/'  says  Opie,  **demon,strates 
tluit  they  have  their  origin  in  most  instances  in  childhood.  Focal 
lesions  which  heal  have  been  found  at  all  ages  after  the  secorul  yen r  of 
life,  but  in  more  than  half  (^f  all  individuals  tliese  lesions  are  acquired 
between  the  ages  oil  ten  and  eighteeu  years.  In  the  period  between 
eighteen  and  thirty  at  least  So  percent,  of  all  individuals  have  acqnired 
focal  tuberculous  lesions.  Tlie  occurrence  of  tuberculous  infection  in 
the  hmgs,  in  the  regional  lymphatic  nodes,  or  in  some  other  organs  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  its  lymphatic  system, 
is  nearly  universal,  but  iloubtless  a  few  individuals  escai>e.  That  focal 
tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lung  are  occasionally  acquired  during  adnlt 
life  is  shown  by  the  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  with 
these  lesions  as  age  increases  from  eighteen  years  to  old  age/' 

The  frightfid  tuberculizatifHi  of  liimianity,  as  reveak^l  by  these 
autopsy  findings,  was  explained  by  some  authors  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  hospitals  there  is  a  concentration  of  tuberculous  sick»  and  among 
children  who  succumb  at  an  earl>'  age,  the  percentage  of  tuberculous 
shouM  be  much  higher  than  among  those  who  survive  till  maturity. 
But  it  must  !x*  recalle<l  that  these  auto|)sy  findings  were  obtained  in 
children  who  died  from  all  causes,  and  that  in  many  the  tubercnilous 
lesitms  were  found  nicidentally,  although  the  causes  i^f  death  were 
entirely  difTerent  diseases, 

Eeliability  of  Autopsy  Statistics.— Many  objections  have  lieen  raised 
against  these  autojjsy  statistics  showing  that  nearly  every  adult  living 
in  a  modern  city  harbors  tubercle  bacilli  within  the  body.  Some 
have  maijitained  that  many  non-tid>ercuknis  changes  in  the  hmgs 
and  j>leura  liuve  been  inclndcrl  as  "latent"  or  "healed"  tuberculosis. 
But  Naegeli,  Burkhardt,  Ueinhart,  Opie,  (Griffith,  and  most  others, 
state  distinctly  that  extreme  care  had  been  taken  before  [ironouncing 
doubtful  pathological  changes  as  tuberculous.  Some,  like  Opie  and 
Reinhart,  have  made  nucroscojiit^al  stu<lics  of  t!ic  tissues  before  tlecid- 
ing;  Griffith  inoculated  guinea-pigs,  etc,  before  deciding. 

It  has  also  been  snggestedp  especially  by  (/ornet,  that  these  latent 
lesions  were  CHUsed  by  aviru!ent,  or  juildly  \  irnlent  tubercle  bacilli, 
perhaps  even  by  some  of  the  non-pathogenic  acid-fast  microorganisms 
which  abtjinid  in  nature.  But  this  has  been  ihsproved  for  the  first 
time  by  I^oomis  who  injected  sucli  glands  into  rabbits  and  b^und 
that  they  were  infected  with  tuberculosis,  tobbett,' when  working 
for  the  Royal  <\immission  on  TidxTcvihisis  in  Kngland.  found  that 
ilefinitelv'  caseous  ntwloles  laken  from  the  lymphatic  glantls  of  children 
might  be  quite  incapable  of  setting  up  tuberculosis  when  emulsified 


1  Tho  Causes  of  Tuberculosis,  p.  70. 
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and  injected  into  animals,  even  when  the  injections  were  made  in  such 
a  susceptible  animal  as  the  guinea-pig.  This  was  surprising,  but  what 
was  more  surprising  still,  the  caseous  matter  thus  shown  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  infective  power  might  contain  plenty  of  well-formed  tubercle 
bacilli,  easily  visible  under  the  microscope.  Similar  experiences  were 
recorded  by  A.  S.  Griffith,  Weber,  and  others.  This  would  tend  to  con- 
firm Cornet's  view  that  the  lesions  were  produced  by  avirulent,  or 
mildly  virulent,  tubercle  bacilli,  and  for  this  reason  the  disease  they 
produced  was  not  active  nor  fatal.  But  other  investigators  did  find 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli.  Thus,  Lydia  Rabinowitsch^  found  that  com- 
pletely calcified  glands,  in  which  no  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  found 
microscopically,  were  still  capable  of  infecting  animals.  Eastwood  and 
Griffith  even  cultivated  tubercle  bacilli  from  glands  of  72  children, 
34  of  whom  were  apparently  non-tuberculous. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  found  in  the  healed  lesions 
of  persons  who  have  succumbed  to  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  are 
often  alive  and  virulent. 

The  objection  has  also  been  raised  that  the  autopsy  material 
obtained  in  morgues  in  large  cities  represents  the  lowest  grades  of 
society,  the  poorest  strata  of  population,  who  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
cumb to  tuberculosis,  while  the  well-to-do  or  self-supporting  elements 
of  society,  even  in  cities,  are  by  no  means  tuberculous  to  such  an 
appalling  extent.  But  it  is  the  poor  who  present  the  problem  of  tuber- 
culosis most  acutely.  Naegeli  also  pointed  out  that  his  material  was 
not  exclusively  of  the  lowest  strata  of  society.  Forty  per  cent,  at 
least  were  country  folk,  and  6.5  per  cent,  were  private  patients. 
Moreover,  only  in  22.5  per  cent,  was  tuberculosis  the  cause  of  death, 
as  against  28  per  cent,  occurring  among  the  general  population  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich,  thus  showing  that  the  persons  on  whom  he  made 
his  autopsies  were  not  excessively  tuberculized. 

Better  confirmation  of  these  findings  was,  however,  supplied  by 
several  series  of  autopsies  made  on  persons  who  have  enjoyed  good 
health  hut  succumbed  to  accidents  or  acute  diseases.  Among  826 
autopsies  made  on  such  individuals,  Birch-Hirschfeld-  found  171,  or 
20.7  per  cent.,  with  tuberculous  lesions.  Of  these,  105,  or  12.7  per  cent., 
were  healed  lesions;  31,  or  3.8  per  cent.,  were  actively  advanced;  35, 
or  4.2  per  cent.,  were  latent  or  mildly  active.  Similar  results  were 
recently  reported  by  J.  G.  Monckenberg,'  who  made  autopsies  on 
85  soldiers  fallen  in  the  World  War.  In  25,  or  31.76  per  cent.,  he 
found  distinct  evidences  of  active,  latent,  or  healed  tuberculosis.  In 
5  cases  the  lesions  were  so  active  that  they  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  death,  but  in  the  remaining  22  cases  the  tuberculous  lesions  were 
incidental  findings. 

Extent  of  Tuberculous  Infection  among  the  Living. — The  extent  of 
tuberculous  infection  among  the  living  population  has  been  ascertained 

»  Berl.  klin.  Wohiischr.,  1907,  p.  35.       ?  Peutsch.  Arch,  f.  kliu.  Med.,  1899.  Ixiv,  58. 
»  Ztschr.  f.  Tuberk.,  1915,  xxiv,  33. 
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by  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  which  is  even  more  delicate 
than  the  macroscopic  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  number  of  persons  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  and 
who  have  survived  or  have  not  at  all  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
infection.  No  matter  how  slight  the  lesion  produced  by  the  tulbercle 
bacilli,  the  tuberculin  test  reveals  it. 

Extensive  investigations  have  been  made  along  these  lines,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  are  very  few  adults  living  in  cities  who  do  not 
react  to  tuberculin.  Those  who  live  in  tubercle-laden  surroundings 
hardly  ever  escape  infection.  PoUak^  found  that  in  Vienna  96  per 
cent,  of  children  of  tuberculous  parentage  were  infected  before  they 
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Fig.  2. — Proportion  of  children  reacting  to  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  test.  Black 
line  represents  692  children  of  tuberculous  parentage  in  New  York  City;  dotted  line 
represents  588  children  of  non-tuberculous  parentage  in  New  York  City. 

reached  the  fourth  year  of  life;  Mantoux^  found  that  84  per  cent. 
were  infected  before  they  reached  the  fifteenth  year;  in  New  York 
City  the  author'  has  found  that  children  living  with  their  tuberculous 
parents  are  infected  to  the  extent  of  84  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  table  and  the  attached  diagram  (Fig.  2). 
Similar  results  have  been  obtained  while  testing  large  numbers  of 
children  of  tuberculous  parentage  in  various  European  cities. 

Taking  apparently  healthy  children  at  random,  i,  e.,  those  who 
do  not  live  in  homes  harboring  evidently  tuberculous   persons,  it 


1  Brauer's  Beitr.,  1911,  xix,  469. 

«  Semaine  in6d.,  1909,  xxix,  371;  Prcsse  niM.,  1910.  xviii,  10. 

»  Arch.  Pediat.,  1914,  xxxi,  96,  197. 
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appears  that  they  are  also  mfected  in  large  numbers.  Hamburger^ 
found  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  94  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  artisans 
in  Vienna  show  signs  of  infection  with  tuberculosis.  Calmette^  at 
Lille,  France,  testing  1226  persons  of  all  ages  taken  at  random  from 
diverse  social  strata,  all  apparently  healthy,  found  that  during  the 
first  year  of  life  only  9  per  cent,  were  infected,  but  the  percentage 
kept  on  increasing,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  over,  87  per  cent, 
were  infected.  In  New  York  City  the  author*  found  while  testing 
children  of  poor,  but  non-tuberculous  parentage,  that  under  one  year 
of  age  10  per  cent,  were  infected;  between  one  and  two  years  of  age, 
33.33  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  giving  positive  reactions  to  tuber- 
culin kept  on  growing  steadily  with  advancing  age  so  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  75  per  cent,  of  "reactors*'  were  found. 

Table  Showing  Extent  of  Tuberculous  Infection  among  the  Poorer  Classes 

IN  New  York  City  Based  on  the  Application  of  the  Tuberculin 

Test  on  1280  Children  under  Fifteen  Years  of  Age. 

Percentage  giving  positive  reactions  among 
Children  of  tuberculous  Children  of  non-tuberculous 

parents.  parents. 

Number  of  Number  of 

Age.  cases.  Per  cent.  cases.  Per  cent. 

Under  1  year 33  15.15  66  10.07 

1  to    2  years 49  56.10  39  33.33 

3to    4      " 90  68.88  80  41.25 

5to    6     " 95  65.26  106  50.00 

7  to  10     " 244  71.31  173  64.74 

11  to  14     " 181  74.58  134  69.40 

14      " 37  83.79  20  75.00 

It  is  well  known  that  the  von  Pirquet  test,  which  was  used  in  these 
cases,  is  occasionally  negative  when  applied  the  first  time,  but  is 
positive  when  applied  a  second  or  third  time.  For  this  reason  some 
who  have  applied  the  test  but  once  found  a  lesser  number  of  reactors. 
J.  B.  Manning  and  H.  J.  Knott,^  in  Seattle,  tested  228  children,  aged 
ten  to  fourteen  years,  coming  to  the  Children's  Tuberculosis  Clinic, 
the  large  majority  of  which  were  from  tuberculous  homes.  Of  166 
with  a  definite  history  of  exposure  84,  or  50.6  per  cent.,  gave  a  positive 
von  Pirquet  test,  though  82.1  per  cent,  of  these  children  showed  no 
clinical  evidences  of  tuberculosis.  Of  62  children  with  no  history  of 
exposure  14,  or  22.8  per  cent.,  were  reactors.  But  they  used  only  one- 
half  strength  of  tuberculin,  and  when  found  negative  after  the  first 
application,  the  test  was  not  repeated.  Had  they  applied  it  twice  or 
three  times,  and  in  full  strength,  the  proportion  of  reactors  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  higher.  George  H.  Cattermole^  tested  children 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  there  is  no  overcrowding,  but  plenty  of 
good  food  and  sunshine.    Probably  one-half  the  families  in  Colorado 

»  Die  Tulx»rkulo.se  im  Kindesalter.  Berlin,  1913. 

'  Calmette,  Grysez  et  Letulle.  Presse  mt'd.,  1011,  xix,  651. 

»  Arch.  Pediat..  1915,  xxxii,  20. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Dis.  of  Children.  1915,  x,  354. 

»  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1915,  Ixv.  782. 
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contain  one  or  more  adult  consuniptives.  It  would  be  expected  tliat 
the  number  of  reactors  should  he  quite  large.  Vet  only  38  per  cent, 
were  found  to  have  been  infected.  'I'liis  anomaly  may  he  explained 
by  the  superior  social  and  economic  eoiulitions,  Ijut  it  seems  to  me 
tJiat  the  following  reasons  are  more  plausible:  The  iinmber  of  children 
was  rather  small,  only  66;  if  he  had  extendeil  his  investigations  the 
results  might  liave  l>epn  diH'crcnt;  he  applied  the  test  hut  once  in 
most  ceases,  using  the  von  Pirquct  anrl  the  Moro  tests.  At  any  rate 
it  apptmrs  that  opportunities  for  infection  were  not  altogether  counter* 
balancHl  by  superior  cliuiatic  and  ceonymic  conditions. 

While  it  is  in  large  industrial  cities  that  tulxTeulosis  is  most  wide- 
spread, as  is  sliown  b\'  the  high  niorhidity  ami  mortality  from  the 
disease,  infection  is  not  lacking  in  rural  comumnities  of  civilized 
countries.  Investigations  made  by  Jacob, ^  Hillenberg,^  Overland,'' 
and  others  have  shown  that  in  tillages,  where  a  case  of  open  tuljcr- 
culosis  had  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  the  [jcople  living  under 
good  economic  and  hygienic  surroundings,  and  where  the  milk  supply 
w^as  practically  free  from  tuberculous  contamuiation,  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  children  and  al3out  45  per  cent,  of  the  adults  gave  positive 
reactions  to  tuberculin,  indicating  that  they  had  not  escaped  tuber- 
culous infection.  Here  we  find  that  the  eH'ect  of  infection  is  only  an 
altered  reactivity  to  tutjcreulin,  and  not  phthisis.  The  reasons  for 
this  phenomenon  will  he  discussed  later  on. 

Tnberculosis  among  Primitive  Peoples  and  Races. —  The  only 
reglojw  free  from  ttfherculfms  appear  to  he  tho,w  inhahifed  hi/  primitive 
[teople^  whtf  bare  not  come  in  amtacl  itllh  cimlizatioj}.  Thus,  tlie  Ameri- 
can Indian,  before  tlie  advent  of  the  white  man  on  this  continent, 
knew  nothing  of  the  disease,  as  was  shown  by  Woods  Hutcliinson,^ 
Ilrdlicka,'*  and  others.  Nor  do  the  savage  and  barbarian  races  of 
Central  Africa  arid  Asia  seem  to  ha\'e  had  experience  with  tuberculosis, 
until  the  whites  brought  it  to  them.  Among  these  primitive  peoples 
the  tuberculin  reaction  is  always  negative,  and  autopsies  made  on 
their  dead  reveal  no  active  or  healed  tuhercnlous  lesions,  as  is  the 
case  with  newborn  infauts  among  Euroijcans.  lint  it  appears  that  as 
soon  as  these  ^JeoI)h^s  come  into  contact  with  civil ii^ed  man  the\'  are 
infected  in  large  numbers.  This  was  obserxed  among  the  American 
Indians,  the  native  trilies  of  xVustralasia  and  Africm,  etc.  The  application 
of  tlie  tuberculin  test  among  these  races  by  ('alniette,^'  Metchiiikofl"/ 
Zicman,''*  and  others  has  shown  clcarl\^  that  the  frcfjuency  of  tul)er- 
culous  infection  depends  directly  on  their  contact  with   civilization. 


»  Die  Tuljcrk^jlost*  und  die  hygicnische  MisBt^nde  auf  dem  Lande,  Berlia,  1011. 

«  Tubcrkulosw,  1911,  x,  254. 

'  InU^roaL.  ZeutraJbl  L  Tubeikulosc,  19U,  viii.  635. 

•  Kow  York  Med.  Jour.,  1907,  Ixxxvi.  624. 

•  Tuberculosis  among  Certain  nidiuii  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  WaBhington,  1909. 

•  Ann.  de  riiistit.  Pasteur,  1912,  xxvi,  4i>7. 
»  Ibid,,  1911,  XXV.  785. 

•  Ctsnlralbi.  f.  Bakteriol.,  1913t  Ixjt,  118, 
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It  is  altogether  absent  or  extremely  rare  among  those  races  who  have 
recently  met  the  white  man,  but  the  proportion  grpws  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  intensity  of  immigration  of  European  settlers,  and  with  com- 
mercial interchange  between  them  and  civilized  humanity.  It  is  also 
evident  that  their  immunity  from  this  disease  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man  was  not  due  to  racial  or  climatic  conditions,  as  was 
suggested  by  some  earlier  writers,  but  solely  to  the  absence  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  because  as  soon  as  these  are  imported,  the  natives  display  a 
striking  vulnerability  to  the  disease,  which  is  greater  the  longer  they 
have  been  protected  against  the  importation  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Racial  Differences  in  Susceptibility  to  Tuberculous  Infection. — 
A  study  of  the  epidemiology  of  tuberculosis  also  teaches  that  the 
dangers  of  tuberculous  infection  depend  on  the  length  of  time  a  people 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  Thus,  when  primitive  peoples 
who  have  never  been  affected  with  this  disease  come  into  tubercle- 
laden  surroundings,  they  are  soon  infected  and  the  disease  runs  an 
acute  and  fatal  course  in  nearly  all  cases.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
savages  and  barbarians  brought  to  Europe  or  America:  They  almost 
invariably  acquire  tuberculosis  and  succumb  in,  a'  short  time.  The 
American  Indians,  coming  in  contact  with  the  whites  and  incidentally 
with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  are  being  decimated  by  the  disease  which 
runs  an  acute  and  fatal  course  among  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  negro  population  in  this  country. 

A  drastic  illustration  has  been  reported  by  Cummins^  from  EgjT^t, 
where  the  Sudanese  soldier,  recruited  from  tribes  among  which  tuber- 
culosis is  practically  unknown,  is  much  more  liable  to  tuberculosis 
than  the  Egyptian  soldier  who  has  been  raised  in  a  region  where 
the  disease  has  been  quite  common  for  centuries.  In  former  times 
slaves  of  the  Sudanese  race  were  the  cheapest  in  the  market,  because 
it  was  assumed  that  a  large  number  would  contract  the  disease  and 
die. 

This  is  exemplified  again  by  the  conditions  observed  among  the 
immigrants  to  the  United  States.  TTie  Irish  and  Sicilian  immigrants, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Hungarians,  Slavonians,  and  Scandinavians, 
mostly  hail  from  agricultural  parts  of  their  native  country  where  they 
have  known  very  little  of  tuberculosis.  In  this  country,  working  in 
closed  factories,  and  coming  in  contact  with  tuberculous  fellow-work- 
men, many  soon  contract  the  disease,  which  runs  an  acute  course, 
terminating  fatally  in  a  large  proi)ortion  of  aises.  Among  immigrants 
coming  from  countries  or  cities  where  they  have  been  exposed  to 
infection  for  generations,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English,  (icrmans, 
and  especially  the  Jews,  the  rates  of  tuberculous  mortality  are  much 
lower. 

When  speaking  of  race  influence  on  the  incidence  and  mortality 
from  tuberculosis,  the  facts  just  mentioned  must  always  l>e  borne  in 

>  Tr.  i^w.  Trop.  Mod.  and  Hyjj..   1011    VM2.  v,  '2\r>. 
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mind.  Tuberculosis  apjM'urs  not  to  he  a  racial  problem — there  are 
no  races  which  are  more  or  less  vulnerable  to  the  disease,  because  of 
their  ethnic  peculiarities,  such  as  height  of  the  body,  color  of  the  skin, 
eyes  and  hair,  or  other  somatic  or  morphological  traits  which  distin- 
guish one  race  from  another.  One  human  race,  or  ethnic  group,  when 
first  meeting  with  tubercle  bacilli,  is  as  \^nerable  as  another.  It  is 
only  after  they  have  been  exposed  for  many  generations  to  the  disease 
that  they  acquire  a  certain  power  of  resistance  against  infection,  which, 
though  occurring  in  almost  everyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  infection, 
is  less  liable  to  cause  disease  than  in  races  which  present  virgin  soil 
to  the  bacilli.  The  mechanics  of  this  acquired  immunity  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on. 

Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  per  100,000  Population. 

1861   1866   1871   1876   1881   1886  1891  1896  1901  1906 

to     to     to     to     to     to  to  to  to  to 

Country.     1865.   1870.   1875.   1880.   1885.   1890.  1895.  1900.  1905.  1910. 

United  SUtes 171  147 

England  and  Wales  .  253    245    222    204    183    164  146  132  122  111 

Scotland  ....  252    262    248    229    211    189  174  165  145 

Ireland 183    191    200    208    212  214  213  215  191 

Australia 122    121  107  94  89  75 

New  Zealand 91     84  81  78  70  62 

♦Ontario  Province 125    116  114  141  129  113 

Germany 361    348    314  224  194  186  159t 

Prussia 317    312    290  247  208  191  162 

Bavaria 287  262  243  214t 

Saxony 251    251    244    236  212  194  154  135t 

Baden 312    297  278  244  217  183 

♦Austria 377    393    383  394  345  340  305 

SwitserUnd 200    209    213  199  190  189  176t 

NetherUnds 189  165  133  125 

♦Belgium.  .           .     305        305    335    323    301  165  142  118  102t 

France 255  249  265  277+ 

Italy 137  100  106  116  123+ 

Spam 148  135 

Denmark 262    249    231  200  160  149  134t 

Norway 108    126    140    144  173  206  196  200t 

Finland 374    414    367    255    256  261  273  291 

Serbia 251  231  280  297t 

♦Hungary 364  397  374 

ChUe 235  269 

Japan 101  136  145  146  164t 

NoTSS. — ^All  figures  refer  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  those  marked  ♦  which  include  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Figures  in  the  last  column  marked  f  are  only  for  190&-1908. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Fifty  years  ago  Hirsch,  in  his  classical 
study  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Medicine,  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  all  times  and  all  countries. 
With  our  present  knowledge  we  have  not  discovered  any  proofs  to 
the  contrary.  Observations  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  show 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease  is  determined  less  by 
geographical  location,  or  climatic  phenomena,  than  by  social  and 
economic  conditions  and,  above  all,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  its 
absence  in  certain  countries  has  not  been  due  to  either  an  immunity 
of  the  population,  nor  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  nor  to  the 
altitude  on  which  they  have  been  located.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that 
as  soon  as  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  introduced  among  any  people  in 
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any  geographical  location,  the  disease  is  not  slow  in  making  its  appear- 
ance. The  comparative  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Rockies,  the 
Andes,  and  other  mountainous  regions,  in  former  times  was  apparently 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  population,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  occupations 
there  pursued.  In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  United  States 
tuberculosis  was  scarce  before  consumptives  began  to  immigrate  in 
search  of  health.  Brown,  investigating  conditions  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
found  that  the  testimony  of  physicians  is  to  the  effect  that  deaths  due 
to  this  disease  are  rare  among  the  indigenous  population;  E.  A. 
Sweet^  finds  this  to  be  true  of  the  entire  southwest  region  of  this 
country,  and  Cattermole  confirmed  it  in  Colorado.  But  it  appears 
that  the  infection  of  people  living  under  good  sanitary,  and  above  all, 
economic  conditions  does  not  always  produce  phthisis,  especially  in 
regions  where  outdoor  life  is  the  vogue. 

Death-rates  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  per  100,000  Population 
IN  Various  Cities. 

1881  1886  1891  1806  1901  1906 

to  to  to  to  to  to 

City.  1886.  1890.  1895.  1900.  1906.  1910. 

New  York 398  350  286  242  215  197 

Chicago 180  177  176  154  152  162 

Boston 411  377  289  240  217  175 

Philadelphia 311  269  233  210  215  206 

London 222  197  185  175  157  132 

Edinburgh 212  191  180  187  157  114 

Glasgow 311  250  227  195  170  140 

DuWin 346  341  335  317  309  268 

Belfast 382  402  382  329  307  235 

Paris 441  440  409  379  390  374 

Berlin 188 

Hamburg 238  200  169  137 

Munich 389  348  312  303  269  226 

Dresden 376  334  283  247  224  180 

Breslau 331  313  342  321  318  271 

Amsterdam 238  234  204  185  144  138 

Rotterdam 219  192  188  170  133  127 

The  Hague 199  179  163  160  128  124 

Vienna 685  576  474  381  336  274 

Prague 728  ,609  512  472  525  385* 

Budapest 715  591  434  376  367  340 

Trieste 522  491  439  402  396  369 

Christ  iania 320  287  282  274  229  183* 

Stockholm 344  303  269  246  227  230 

Copenhagen 273  246  198  180  144  1.36 

Petrograd 547  449  384  321  305  301 

Moscow 411  393  391  324  268  258 

Milan 335  307  284  204  232  220 

Turin 240  222  250  234  225  183 

Sydney 193  157  119  98  98  72 

Melbourne 233  213  182  153  139  109 

Montreal 282  256  235  250  197  163* 

Toronto 2a3  207  212  234  174 

Rio  de  Janeiro        ....  548  .  .  446  474  455  402 

Figures  marked  ♦  indicate  that  the  death-rate  in  the  last  column  is  only  for  1910. 


»  Public  Health  Reports,  1915,  xxx,  1059,  1147,  1225. 
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Incidence  among  Rural  and  Urban  Residents. — CX  greater  irifliienee 
than  climiite  ami  altitude  appears  to  be  life  in  the  eity,  wlieii  com- 
pared with  life  in  the  country,  as  regards  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
from  tnberenlosis.  It  appears  that  country  dwellers,  while  not  exempt 
from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  are  less  likely  to  sutler  from 
plitlii^is  than  city  residents.  Thus,  the  avera^^e  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  ending  with  19TO  was  \MJ  per  11X);(K)0  po|)uIation, 
but  in  the  cities  of  the  registration  area  the  rate  was  177.4  against 
a  rural  death-rate  of  but  1 24 J .  Thesis  dilfereTTces  would  be  even  greater 
if  we  excluded  the  rural  centers  in  which  factories,  mills,  mines,  etc., 
are  located  and  where  the  workers  live  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  the  cities.  These  ditt'erences  in 
the  mortality  from  phthisis  arc  found  in  everv' country  where  vital  stiitis- 
tics  are  gathered.  In  Enghmd  and  Wales  the  morUility  per  million 
population  w^as  in  1913:  London*  1335;  P'ngland  and  Wales,  1004; 
rural  districts,  742;  all  urban  districts,  107/J.  The  table  on  page  70 
shows  the  high  mortality-mtes  from  this  disease  in  large  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  When  eom]>ared  with  the  rates  ftjr  the  entire 
country,  as  given  on  page  ti!),  tlie  ditferenees  are  clear. 

The  establishment  of  sanatoriums  for  consumptives  in  rural  districts 
during  recent  years  has  apparently  intTeased  the  nu) rtality  from  this 
disease  in  certain  country  districts.  Thus,  iu  11)10  the  death-rates  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  State  of  New  York  were:  in  cities,  165.7; 
and  in  ihe  rural  elistriets,  120.1,  while  iu  Colorado,  tixe  Mecca  of 
American  consumptives,  the  rates  were :  cities,  288.2 ;  in  rural  districts, 
155.9.  It  is  thus  evident  that  with  superior  climate  and  altitude, 
Colorado  has  a  higher  mortality  from  pulmonary  tulx^rculosis  than 
the  State  of  New  York.  Of  course,  the  reason  is  that  most  of  the  fatal 
phthisis  in  Colorado  is  imported. 

Wherever  available,  statistics  show  clearly  that  there  is  more  fatal 
tubercidosis  in  cities  than  in  the  country*  The  reasons  for  this  dis- 
parity are  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  outdoor  life  which  country 
dwellers  indulge  in  more  than  city  people,  but  more  in  the  difference 
in  social  antl  economic  conditions. 

The  higher  mortality  from  phthisis  in  towns  as  compared  w^ith 
rural  districts  appears  to  affect  only  the  male  population,  hs  has 
recently  been  shown  by  Heujamin  Moore. ^  In  the  country  districts 
of  England  and  Wales  it  appears  thfit  the  mortality  of  females  is 
higher  than  that  in  the  cities.  In  bi>th  town  and  country  nearly 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  die  from  phthisis  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  fifteen.  While  until  tlie  twentieth  year  the  mortality 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  l>oth  sexes  is  greater  in  rural  dis- 
tricts than  in  urban  districts,  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth 
years  the  condition  in  the  towns  become  reversed.    After  the  thirtieth 
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year  the  (list»ase  preponderates  greatly  among  urban  males  as  com- 
pared with  urban  females.  Moreover,  the  disparity  of  the  phthisis 
mortality  just  mentioned  is  a  recent  phenomenon;  it  was  not  observed 
in  the  returns  of  seventy  years  ago.  It  is  apparently  due  to  the  recent 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  population 
brought  about  by  the  recent  industrial  conditions  of  the  working 
classes. 

Social  and  Economic  Factors.— There  is  no  question  but  that  infec- 
tion with  tubercle  bacilli  is  to  a  large  extent  influenced  by  social  and 
economic  conditions;  but  it  appears  from  available  evidence  that 
the  development  of  phthisis  is  almost  altogether  dependent  on  these 
factors.  Thus,  we  find  among  the  so-called  well-to-do,  the  cutaneous 
tuberculin  reaction  only  rarely  reveals  hypersensitiveness  in  infants 
and  children.  Schlossmann  even  says  that  a  positive  skin  reaction 
is  hardly  ever  found  in  the  children  of  his  rich  clientele,  indicating 
that  they  are  free  from  infection.  The  experience  of  American  physi- 
cians appears  to  be  to  the  same  effect,  though  we  do  not  have  data 
about  inoculation  of  a  large  series  of  well-to-do  children  in  this,  or  any 
other,  country.  It  is,  however,  a  rule  among  pediatrists  to  place 
great  reliance  on  the  tuberculin  test  in  children.  That  this  is  justified 
in  the  case  of  children  of  prosperous  parentage  may  be  true,  but  whether 
in  older  children  a  positive  skin  reaction  is  exceptional  is  open  to 
question.  When  children  attend  school,  and  later  when  they  go  out 
into  the  world,  meeting  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  they  are  no 
longer  sheltered  against  infection,  and  most  of  them,  in  fact,  do  become 
infected  sooner  or  later. 

The  high  proportion  of  positive  reactions  obtained  among  children 
and  adults  in  rural  districts  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where 
infection  has  taken  place  despite  the  absence  of  known  open  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  even  where  bovine  infection  could  be  excluded,  appears 
to  confirm  this  view.  In  fact,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  an  adult  in  a 
large  city  who  does  not  show  a  positive  skin  reaction  to  tuberculin, 
irrespective  of  his  social  or  economic  condition. 

Among  the  millions  of  proletariat  in  large  modem  industrial  cities 
infection  api>ears  to  be  most  rampant.  All  reliable  tests — ^autopsies 
and  tuberculin — have  shown  that  very  few  escape  infection,  and  the 
clinics,  sanatoriums,  and  hospitals  for  tuberculous  patients  derive  their 
clinical  material  mainly  from  these  strata  of  population.  A  study  of 
the  mortality-rates  also  shows  that  these  are  the  people  who  are  most 
likely  to  succumb  to  tuberculosis.  One  has  only  to  glance  over  the 
maps  of  New  York  City  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Herman  M. 
Biggs  to  be  convinced  that  poverty  and  tuberculosis  go  hand-in-hand. 
The  blocks  inhabited  by  the  rich  show  exceedingly  few  deaths  from 
this  disease,  while  those  inhabited  by  the  artisans,  the  laborers,  and 
the  poor — the  **  slums" — are  appallingly  studded  with  cases  of  phthisis. 
Poverty,  filth,  and  overcrowding  may  act  by  favoring  the  spread  of 
infection,  or  by  reducing  the  inherent  resisting  powers. 
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Illustnitioiis  frtjiii  otliiT  t-ities  nrv  ii4»t  vviiritiii^.  In  IIriiii}>iirg  tlip 
death-rates  from  tyherinilosis  are  in  inverse  riili^>  tu  tJie  amount  of 
inei>me  tax  paitl  by  the  various  groups  of  populatioiL  In  Vnrh,  Ber- 
tillon  found  that  in  the  very  rich  district  Ely  see  the  mortality  from 
tuhereulosis  is  the  least  in  the  city;  it  is  somewhat  higher  in  tJie  rich 
Ofiera  district;  higher  in  the  very  well-to-do  district  Lnxemhoiirg; 
higher  yet  in  the  well-to-do  Temple  district;  very  liigh  in  the  poor 
Reuilly  district,  and  highest  in  the  Twentieth  Arrondissement,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  excee<lingly  poor.  In  (ilasgow,  according  to  Glaister, 
the  mortality  is  higher  among  families  living  in  one-room  apartments 
than  in  those  who  live  comfortably  in  stneral  rooms.  In  Edinburgh 
A.  Maxwell  Williamson'  fonnd  that  the  nnmber  of  eases  of"  tuberculous 
disease  increasi^s  in  proportion  as  the  house*  accommodations  become 
limitt?d.  *' Pulmonary  tnbercohjsis  is  a  disease  which  in  71}  or  SO  per 
cent,  of  castas  oc*cnrs  in  houses  of  three  rooms  and  niider;  the  number 
of  cases  is  larger  in  two-room  houses  tlian  in  three;  la-rger  in  houses 
of  one  room  than  in  two;  and  tlie  numlier  of  cases  of  tlie  disease 
increases  ahnost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  small  houses 
in  any  district  or  ward  of  a  city."  The  relation  of  phthisis  to 
overcrowding  is  seen  clearly  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  United 
States* 

Similar  investigations  as  to  the  relations  of  wages  to  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  tulierculosis  have  shown  that  higher  wages  mean  less 
of  the  disease  (see  p.  77).  The  experience  of  life  insurance  companies 
is  to  the  eflfect  tJiat  industrial  policyholders,  who  pa>'  small  weekly 
preminms,  are  more  likely  to  succumb  to  the  disease  than  those  who 
hold  "ordinary"'  policies  paying  annual  premiums.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  obser^Td  tliat  the  larger  the  amount  for  which  the  person  is 
insured,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  succumb  to  tul>erculosis. 

The  infiuence  of  poverty  on  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  has  l>een 
demonstrated  recently  in  the  countries  affected  by  tlie  war,  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  mortality  has  increased  wherever  the  cost  of  living 
went  up — in  Germany,  Austria,  Erarjet%  Englaiub  etc.,  and  also  in  the 
Scundina\ian  countries,  in  Holland,  in  Brazil,  and  Argentine.  Scarcity 
of  nourisliing  foofi,  and  its  high  cost,  pnKlueing  undernutrition  even  In 
those  who  ordinarily  have  plenty,  is  undoubtetlly  the  agent,  Siniilar 
conditions  were  observed  in  the  Tity  of  I'aris  during  the  Siege  in 
1*S 70-71  in  an  even  more  accentuated  form. 

The  slums  of  large  cities  contain  **Iung''  blocks  which  have  been 
pictureil  in  such  sombre  colors  in  the  popular  tuberculosis  literature. 
Of  course,  the  bad  housing  conditions  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  '*a  slum  is  not  constituted  solely 
of  broken-down  houses,  but  also  of  brokennlown  occupants,  and  it  is 
perhaps  easier  to  remeily  tlie  one  than  tlie  other,*'  says  John  (daister*^ 
Moreover,  the  tul)erciilous,  unable  to  earn  a  living,  are  nn^re  likely  to 


'  BritLjh  Jour.  Tubere.,  1»15,  L\, 
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move  into  cheap,  /.  i\,  ynsiinitary,  dwellings.  This  is  a  factor  which  i,s 
iK>t  generally  appreciated  when  slums  and  **  lung  blocks'*  are  spoken  of. 

Thus,  we  have  a  vicious  circle  in  the  economics  of  tuberculosis. 
Poverty  brings  about  congestion  and  overcrowding,  enhancing  the 
chances  of  massive  infection;  it  also  compels  its  victims  to  work  in 
onsjmitiiry  factories*  mills  and  workshops  and  at  trades  which  arc 
dangerous  in  this  regard.  The  ^'itality  is  dejiressed  and  the  powers  of 
resistance  reduced  as  a  result  of  insufficient  and  improperly  prcfiared 
food,  so  that  infection  more  often  terminates  in  phthisis  than  among 
tliose  whi>  arc  higher  in  tlic  social  scmIc, 

Ilnwevcr,  that  the  wcll-to-do  and  rich  flo  not  escaj>c  is  evident  when 
ivc  glance  into  the  mo^Jcrn  private  sanatoriums,  whicli  derive  their 
clientele  from  those  who  can  pay  more  than  fifty  dollars  per  week, 
not  including  inedica!  attendance.  The  resorts  in  Europe  are  also 
filled  with  ricli  eonsuniptives,  as  can  be  seen  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Riviera.  Of  einirse,  this  shows  that  not  all  well-to-do  individuals 
\\\v  wisely,  e\'en  though  they  can  well  aflord  to  do  so. 

Influence  of  Age.— In  eivnsidering  the  influence  of  age  on  the  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  we  must  again  diU'erentlate  luberculoys  infect  it  m 
from  mitrbifliiy  ami  from  mortal  if  if,  and  alst>  the  \'arious  forms  of  the 
disease. 

The  newborn  infant  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  as  we  have  show^n; 
infection  takes  phtee  during  the  hfetime  of  the  indi\  idnal  who  is  exjw.stHl 
to  the  bacilli.  We  have  alrearJy  seen  that  those  living  in  a  tuberetilons 
miheu  do  not  escape,  and  during  the  first  year  about  to  i)er  cent,  are 
infected;  during  the  first  five  years,  about  50  per  cent.,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  o^'er  80  per  cent,  are  infectetb  Even  children  of  non- 
tubereulous  parentage  are  infected  with  tub«TCulosis  to  the  Siinie 
extent  as  those  of  tuberculous  stock,  hut  not  at  sucti  an  early  age, 
and  when  reaching  adolesc^^nce  the  ditferenee  is  not  so  pronounced 
as  won  111  be  expectefl  a  priori. 

The  nujrbidity  front  the  disease  is  greatly  iuflnenced  by  age.  During 
the  first  twf*  >'ears  fjf  life  tuberculosis  is  very  freqiit-ntly  encountert*fl 
in  tlie  form  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  ami  tulierculosis  of  the  joints, 
bones,  and  glands.  Between  two  and  ten  years  of  age  we  mostly 
find  the  milder  forms  of  osseous,  glandular,  and  articular  tid>erculosis, 
and  chronic  pulnu^nary  tuliercnlosis  is  \ery  rare.  (July  after  the  age 
of  ten  (k>cs  the  latter  form  of  tuberculosis  make  its  appearance,  and 
after  fifteen  years  of  age  it  becomes  the  menace  of  society — the  pro- 
verbial ''white  plague** — causing  more  misery  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. 

The  diseiise  is,  how^ever,  for  lack  of  reliable  morbidity  statistics,  best 
gauged  by  a  study  of  the  mortalit>'-rates.  From  the  table  on  the  oppo- 
site page  it  is  seen  that  there  are  tw  o  maximums  of  mortality.  The  first 
during  the  first  two  years  of  life;  while  Ix^ginning  with  the  tliird  year, 
tuljerculosis  l>ecooies  a  very  infrequent  cause  of  death  until  the  tenth 
year  h  reached,  when  it  again  begins  to  rise,  reaching  its  full  height  at 
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twenty  years,  and  keeps  at  that  high  level  with  slight  fluctuations  until 
sixty  years,  when  there  is  again  a  slight  decline. 

Mortality  from  Tuberculosis  in  the  Reoistraiion  Area  op  the  United 
States  per  10,000  Living  at  the  Given  Age  and  Sex,  1910-1913. 

Pulmonary  tuberculoeiB. 
Age.  Males.  Females. 

Oto    1 6.73  5.68 

1 4.72  4.00 

2 2.14  1.97 

3 1.44  1.41 

4 1.00  1.16 

6 0.97  0.94 

6 0.92  0.84 

7 0.85  1.19 

8 0.63  1.26 

9 0.98  1.31 

10  to  14 1.22  2.94 

15  to  19 7.96  11.09 

20  to  24 16.27  17.66 

25  to  29 18.98  19.33 

30  to  34 21.70  18.62 

35  to  39 23.13  16.22 

40  to  44 23.47  14.25 

45  to  49 23.32  11.99 

50  to  54 21.68  11.19 

55  to  59 22.99  11.80 

60  to  64 22.13  12.39 

65  to  69 21.00  14.25 

70  to  74 20.11  15.87 

75  to  79 18.02  16.07 

80  to  84 13.64  13.24 

85  to  89 12.48  10.23 

90  to  94 9.71  6.58 

95  and  over.      .      .      .  10.37  6.71 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  rate  of  infection  with  tuberculosis  does  not 
follow  closely  the  rate  at  which  the  disease  kills.  As  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  66,  infection  begins  during  the  first  year  of  life,  keeps  on  increasing 
during  every  subsequent  year  until  at  the  age  of  twenty  very  few  indi- 
viduals are  found  who  have  escaped  it.  The  mortality  is  comparatively 
high  during  the  first  year  of  life,  but  then  declines,  so  that  between 
three  and  twelve  years,  just  the  period  when  most  infections  occur, 
the  number  of  deaths  is  the  least,  and  only  after  the  fifteenth  year  does 
the  mortality  rise  to  its  highest  point,  and  keeps  at  it  throughout  life. 
The  bearings  of  these  facts  on  the  problems  of  phthisiogenesis  and 
prophylaxis  will  appear  in  other  sections  of  this  book. 

Inflaence  of  Sex. — From  the  table  on  this  page  we  find  that  during 
the  first  six  years  of  life  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  somewhat,  though  not  very  materially,  less  among  females  than 
among  males.  After  the  sixth  year  the  rates  among  females  are  higher 
than  among  males  of  the  corresponding  age  groups.  Between  fifteen 
and  thirty  years  of  age  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  males  is  striking. 
After  thirty  years  the  females  again  show  lower  mortality-rates  which 
keep  up  untU  the  end  of  natural  human  life.    The  total  mortality  is 
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Males.                Females. 

13.76 

12.14 

11.78 

10.64 

6.13 

5.53 

3.95 

3.84 

2.90 

2.78 

2.10 

1.54 

2.01 

1.37 

1.83 

1.95 

1.36 

2.07 

2.11 

2.14 

1.15 

1.35 

1.72 

2.09 

2.10 

2.26 

2.12 

2.10 

2.08 

2.01 

2.09 

1.89 

2.07 

1.69 

2.02 

1.63 

2.04 

1.63 

2.47 

1.96 

2.56 

1.92 

2.45 

2.22 

2.68 

2.37 

2.41 

2.70 

2.02 

2.20 

2.38 

2.23 

1.21 

1.25 

1.52 
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less  among  females  tlian  among  males,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed 
in  all  countries  where  vital  statistics  are  available.  In  England  and 
Wales  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  191()  was:  Among  the  total 
population  12.59  per  10,0(X);  among  males  16.35,  and  among  females 
only  9.16. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  disparity  in  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  between  the  two  sexes.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  more  hazardous  occupations,  in  which  men  are  mainly  engaged, 
reduced  their  resistance,  and  predisposed  them  to  phthisis;  or  when 
becoming  sick  with  the  disease,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  less  in 
the  case  of  men  who  have  to  work  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for 
those  depending  on  them.    But  during  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  forty-five, 
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Fio.  3. — Death-rates  per  100,000  population  by  age  and  sex  in  the  Commcnwealth  of 

Australia   for   the  years    1909-1913    (all   fcrmq   of    tuberculosis).     Males, ; 
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when  menstruation,  pregnancies  and  lactation  undermine  the  resisting 
powers  of  women,  it  would  be  but  natural  that  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  should  be  high  among  them.  Vital  statistics  in  some  countries 
seem  to  support  this  view,  but  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  (Fig.  3)  the  higher  mortality  among  the 
women  keeps  up  only  until  the  age  of  thirty,  when  it  again  declines  as 
compared  with  the  men. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  higher  mortality  from  phthisis  among 
women  between  fifteen  and  thirty  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  large  number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  This  is  con- 
firmeil  by  the  census  returns  showing  that  among  all  classes  of  popula- 
tion, male  and  female,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  without  regard  to 
occupation,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  56  per  cent. 
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males,  and  44  per  cent,  females.  When  women  enter  gainful  occupations 
to  earn  a  living,  as  B.  S.  Warren^  has  shown,  the  proportion  is  reversed 
and  the  difference  much  greater.  Thus,  among  salesmen  tuberculosis 
constitutes  15.8  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  as  against  31.1  per  cent,  among 
saleswomen;  among  silk-mill  weavers,  men  19.7  per  cent,  and  women 
38.3  per  cent.;  among  woollen-mill  operatives,  males  22.2  per  cent, 
and  females  29.2  per  cent.;  clerks  and  copyists,  males  29.2  per  cent, 
and  females  31.8  per  cent.;  and  boot  and  shoemakers,  males  13.3 
per  cent,  and  females  31.8  per  cent.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  more  a 
problem  of  industrial  conditions  than  of  sexual  differences.  In  fact, 
women  do  not  bear  hard  work  under  deleterious  conditions  as  well 
as  men,  and  succumb  to  phthisis  in  greater  numbers  when,  in  addition 
to  exercising  their  physiological  functions,  they  become  bread-winners. 
Since  women  entered  industrial  occupations,  their  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  has  greatly  increased.  Thus,  in  Stockholm,  the  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  since  1881  has  been  in  women  only  two-thirds  that 
of  men.  E.  Lindhagen^  shows  that  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
of  age  the  death-rate  in  women  has,  however,  increased  by  18  per  cent., 
while  that  of  men  has  been  reduced  by  12  per  cent.  During  the  World 
War  there  has  been  noted  an  increase  in  the  tuberculosis  rates  in  females 
much  more  intense  than  that  of  the  males.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  following  figures  show  the  exact  state  of  affairs:' 

Deaths  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Males.  Females. 

1911 21,985  17,247 

1912 21,568  16,515 

1913 21,034  16,021 

1914 21,812  16,825 

1915 23,630  18,046 

1916 23,238  18,307 

1917 23,670  19,443 

The  increase  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures,  representing  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  above  those 
reported  for  1913: 

Males.  Fcmalefl.  Total. 

1914 728  804  1562 

1915 2596  2025  4621 

1916 2204  2286  4490 

1917 2636  3422  6058 

Per  million  population  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  England  and 
Wales  has  increased  from  1571  in  1911-1914,  to  1888  in  1915,  and  2035 
in  1916. 

In  Netherlands  similar  conditions  have  been  observed.  B.  H.  Sajet^ 
shows  that  in  cities  the  tuberculosis  death-rates  have  increased  since 

»  Tr.  Nat.  A.ssn.  Study  and  Prevent.  Tu!)erc.,  1913,  ix,  153. 
«  Hygeia,  1918,  Ixxx,  497. 

*  Newshohno:  Lanoet,  1917,  ii,  591. 

*  Nederl.  Tijschr.  ven.  Genaec,  1017,  p.  1S59. 
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bthe  war  froni  i:)4,4  per  100,0(¥t  in  imii  to  179.5  in  1916.  The  oior- 
'  tality  has,  lio\\'ever,  not  increased  materially  among  youn^  men  in 
the  cities,  hut  there  has  been  noted  a  great  increase  among  the  women 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  i  e,,  among  those  of  working 
age.  Similar  conrlitions  have  also  been  observed  in  other  l*elligerent 
countries,  and  in  those  in  which  the  labor  market  has  been  airected 
by  the  war.  It  is  not  only  the  reduced  food  sui>i>ly  and  the  increased 
cost  of  living  that  are  responsible  for  this  increase;  but  also  the  fact 
that  women,  who  formerly  were  idle,  or  engagetl  in  less  dangerous 
trades,  now  had  to  go  to  work  at  all  kinds  and  con<litions  of  labor;  and 
thus  their  mortality  from  tive  most  important  of  industrial  diseases 
has  increased. 

Mortality-rates  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.- -It  is  impossible 
at  present  to  give  with  certainty  the  extent  of  tuberculous  morbidity 
in  any  population,  ^'ven  in  cities  where  registration  of  this  disease 
IS  compulsory,  the  data  collected  in  this  manner  are  not  complete, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  exact  nund>cr  of  persons  sulfering  from  active 
tuberculosis.  The  statistics  pubtishen!  by  certidn  benevolent  and  indus- 
trial societies  are  als4>  inconclusive  Ijccause  they  concern  only  certai?i 
grou]>s  of  peoj>le»  and  the  results  cannot  be  applied  to  the  general  popu- 
lation. Attempts  have  l)een  made  to  ascertain  the  morbiflity-rates 
from  tul»erculosis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  <leaths  occurring 
in  a  given  region  by  the  a\'erage  duration  of  the  disease.  Thys»  there 
ammally  occur  about  16n,(KK)  ileaths  due  to  tubcrcnlosis  in  tlie  rnlted 
States;  in  Germany  over  100,000;  in  France  70,000;  in  Kngland  and 
Wales  over  .50,000,  etc*  Hut  attempts  at  multiplying  these  lunnbers 
by  the  nnud>er  repres<*nting  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  and 
thus  finding  the  actual  number  of  sick  have  met  with  failure  because 
there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  average  length  of  phthisis.  Indeed, 
it  has  bf*en  cstimati^  at  from  one  to  ten  years  by  ditt'erent  authors. 
The  extent  of  the  disease  is  therefore  best  gauged  hy  the  number 
of  ilenths  it  causes  in  a  given  pofHilation.  The  table  on  jiage  09  gives 
tlie  mortality  per  1()0;0CM)  population  in  diirerent  countries.  When 
in  connection  with  these  figures  we  bear  in  mind  that  one-third  of 
all  the  deaths  during  the  prime  of  life,  between  fifteen  and  forty,  are 
due  to  tuberculosis,  of  which  over  90  per  cent,  is  phthisis,  we  realize 
the  enormity  of  tlie  problem  j>rcst'ntcd  li\'  tuberculosis  and  the  reason 
wh\'  it  has  l>een  considered  the  most  important  of  diseases  with  wliich 
humanity  has  to  cope. 

Statisticians  are,  however,  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
tuberculosis  mortality  statistics.  Some  state  that  many  persons  dying 
I  from  other  pulmonarv  disea.ses,  notably  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tyi>hoid, 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  influenza,  etc..  as  well  as  many  other  diseases, 
whicli  occur  in  c<>nsumptives  as  often  as  in  others,  are  reporteil  as  hav- 
ing ifieil  from  these  diseases,  though  the  R*al  cause  of  dt^ath  was  un- 
doubtedly phthisis.  This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  mortality- 
rates  in  Italy.  During  18%- 1901  only  lO^iO  per  million  died  from 
tuberculosis  in  Italy  as  against  1911  in  Switzerland.    But  in  Italy 
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during  the  njinie  period  there  were  reimrted  as  having  (Uefl  2tK^2  from 
broneliitis,  201^1  from  pneumonia^  and  a  total  of  4(i41  deaths  per 
million  from  various  diseases  of  the  respiratorx^  organs.  In  Switzer- 
land during  the  same  period  the  rates  were:  Bronchitis,  1092;  pneu- 
monia, L">25,  an<l  all  resfHratory  diseases,  2828.  Similar  figures  may 
be  culled  from  tiie  Hegistrar*s  Officers'  reports  in  many  other  countries. 
This  is  also  to  he  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  cities  in  which  compulsory 
registration  of  tuberculous  patients  is  enforced,  a  large  ])rt)iX)rtton 
who  are  reported  tuher<*ulous  are  in  the  end  certified  as  having  died 
from  other  rli.seasrs,  wliieli  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  tuberculous 
patients  are  liable  to  otlier  fatal  diseases,  but  still,  while  alive,  they 
were  tuberculous  and  sonnies  of  infection*  It  has  been  my  obstTvation 
that  ill  populations  in  which  so-ealled  *'  industrial  insurance''  is  com- 
monly taken  out  by  the  poorer  strata  of  the  people,  tuberculosis  is 
often  not  given  as  the  cause  of  death,  because  it  may  interfere  with 
the  collection  of  the  death  claims  from  the  insurance  companies.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  since  tubercylosi'^  has  become  an  actual  stigma, 
some  deaths  due  to  this  disease  are  retnr!ie<i  as  having  been  caused 
by  other  diseases  with  a  view  of  sparing  the  families  the  feeling  of 
**  tainted  blood/' 

The  differences  in  tlie  mortality-rates  for  the  various  countries  are 
due  to  diverse  causes,  mainly  the  intensity  of  concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  cities,  the  character  of  the  occupations  pursueti  by  the  people 
and  other  factors  which  have  alrearly  been  discussed. 

Decline  in  the  Mortality  from  Tuberculosis.— Another  point  brought 
out  by  the  figures  in  this  talile  is  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
has  been  declining  in  nearly  all  countries  where  statistics  are  available, 
excepting  in  Norway,  Ireland,  Serbia,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Hungary,  etc.  This  decline  is  of  great  significance,  and  if  the  exact 
causes  were  ascertained  we  might  be  in  a  p>osition  to  accelerate  it,  so 
that  ultimately  the  disease  could  l)e  stamped  out  altogether. 

In  England  the  decline  in  the  tuberculosis  mortidity  can  l)e  traced 
fback  for  ir>U  years.  "In  the  years  1743-53,"  siiys  Arthur  Ransome,^ 
"when,  as  Ogle  says,  ^ there  were  fairly  accurate  transcripts  from  the 
parish  registers,  the  j)roi>ortioTi  of  deaths  was  rather  more  than  one- 
fiftli;  and,  in  the  first  returns  of  the  Registrar-tieiieral,  in  1S3S,  in 
London,  it  was  1  to  G  or  8,'  In  other  words,  the  rate  per  thousand 
deaths  in  the  former  pcriwi  was  al>out  200,  and  in  the  latter  about 
148.  Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  phthisis  must 
have  been  still  more  (.'ommon  than  in  IS3S;  and  then  the  diminution 
in  the  mortality  from  the  disease  must  have  bi'^-n  proceed  ling  steadily, 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  that  observtnl  in  the  earlier  years."  A 
glance  at  Fig,  4,  showing  the  mortality  in  1S51 ,  as  compared  with  1912, 
proves  conclusiveh'  that  the  mortality  has  declijied-  The  same  is  trtie 
of  Scotland,  Australia,  (iernnuiy,  Austria,  etc.  For  the  rnited  States 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman's-  statistics  tend  to  show^  that  the  mortality 

1  Tr.  Epidemiol.  Soc,  London.  1904-05,  xxiv.  259, 
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from  tuberculosis  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc.,  has  been 
constantly  declining  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  the  tuberculosis  mortality? 
All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  causes  which  have 
been  operative  in  reducing  the  general  mortality;  in  banishing,  or 
abating,  the  malignancy  of  most  other  infectious  diseases.  Among 
these  factors  are  largely  to  be  considered  the  improvements  in  the 
sanitary  and  hygenic  conditions  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  people 
live  at  present.  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  modem  factory  legis- 
lation, the  improvements  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  people, 
the  shorter  hours  of  work,  etc.,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  present, 
as  compared  with  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
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6.10     10-16     J5-20     ai^»    2V-:lfl     aS-W    *IW5    fta-»    «-T»   TCMtomtR 
YEARS 


Fk;.  4. — Mortality  from  pbthiauj  by  age  Rroups  in  EriRland  and  Wales  i>er  10.000 
living.  8ho>%nnK  the  decrease  from  1H51  to  1912,  Dotted  line,  mortality  during  1851- 
1856;  black  line,  mortality  in  1912. 


century,  have  been  instrumental  in  reducing  the  general  mortality 
and  of  phthisis  as  well.  Wages  have  been  increasing,  and  the  food 
consumed  by  the  working  people  of  today  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  they  could  aflord  fiiFty  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  distribu- 
tion of  focnl,  as  well  as  its  preservation,  precludes  famines  at  present. 
An  increase  in  the  tuberculosis-rates  is  often  observed  during  and 
after  famines. 

The  Effect  of  the  Special  Campaign  against  the  Spread  of  the 
Disease. — Most  authors,  when  speaking  of  the  reduction  in  the  tubercu- 
losis mortality,  point  at  once  at  the  special  measures  whicli  have  been 
taken  to  combat  this  dist^ast*  as  the  sole  factor  in  this  direction.  In 
fact,  the  figures  compiled  in  the  tables  on  ])p.  ()0  and  70  are  always 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  eirectiveness  of  the  antituberculosis 
campaign  which  has  l)een  so  aggressively  wage<l. 
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But  careful  stntlies  of  the  available  statistical  data  have  not  sus- 
^tained  this  contention.  In  Eiiglaiulp  where  the  decline  has  heen  more 
pronounced  than  in  any  other  country,  it  has  been  shown  by  competent 
statisticians  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Karl  Pearson'  points  out  that, 
examining'  available  data,  it  aj>pcars  that  the  death-rates  fnHU  phthisis 
are  steadily  increasing  as  we  go  backward  to  lS3tS;  according  to  Arthur 
Ransome  even  as  far  back  as  174:^,  as  was  mentioned  above.  Now, 
this  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  because  if  it  did,  every  individual  five 
hundred  years  ago  must  hav^e  died  in  England  from  i)lithisis.  There 
w^as  assureclly  a  time  in  England  when  the  phthisis  rates  were  rising, 
just  as  they  have  recently  been  falling.  *'We  have  to  stretch/'  says 
Pearson,  "our  ideas  of  time  a  little  and  we  shoidd  realize  the  possibility 
of  a  typical  epidemic  curve  in  the  frequency  of  phthisis.  Indeed,  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  in  England  hai^  been  declining  since  1838, 
/.  c  long  before  any  special  measures  had  been  taken  for  the  control 
of  the  disease,  or  segregation  of  the  sources  of  infection — tuberculous 
human  beings  and  animals — had  been  attempte<l/' 

Data  from  other  countries,  especially  where  the  disease  has  become 
a  menace  during  recent  years,  confirm  these  views,  Dtiring  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  isolated  areas  in  Europe 
where  tuberculosis  was  rare,  but  wnth  the  segregation  of  the  popula- 
tion in  cities  during  recent  years,  and  the  introrluction  of  modern  indus- 
trial conditions,  the  disease  has  made  its  ajipearance,  and  rages  there 
with  greater  vigor  than  in  comi tries  where  the  disease  has  appeared 
before.  Thus,  the  tuberculosis  mortalit.v  has  Ijeen  rising  in  Ireland, 
Norway,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Japan,  etc.,  during  the  very 
peri*xl  that  it  has  been  declining  in  England,  Germany,  etc.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  measures  taken  for  the  control  of  the  disease  in 
Norway  are  as  aggres,si\'e  and  ad\  anced  as  those  taken  in  neighboring 
Denmark,  yet  in  the  former  the  mortality-rates  have  Ihtu  rising,  while 
in  the  latter  they  have  .stca^lily  declined.  The  same  is  true  of  France 
when  compared  with  Belgium,  and  similar  analogies  can  be  made 
between  other  countries,  or  xarious  regions  of  any  single  country* 

It  api>ears  that  the  morfaliti/^rat^s  from  tuhercido»i^  have  been  decline 
Ing  to  the  Jtame  fxtent  a^i  the  general  m ( trial tty  from  all  rame.f,  as  ha^s  been 
shoien  clearhf  bi/  man  if  eompeierd  atatiaticianii.  Prt>fessor  ^Valter  F, 
Wilcox'  says  that  "to  show  that  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is 
having  its  effects,  it  should  be  found  that  the  death-rates  from  that 
disease  are  decreasing  faster  than  the  average  for  all  other  causes,"  , 
But  a  test  of  this  question  with  statistics  f{>r  the  mortality  in  tlie  State 
of  New  York  shows  that  the  result  is  a  negative  one.  "No  iuHuence 
of  the  sjx^cial  campaign  can  l>e  traced  in  tlie  figures.  The  condition 
in  Michigan  is  similar  to  that  in  New  York.  In  Indiana  the  immber 
of  deaths  in  each  instance  had  decreased,  but  apparently  the  propor- 
tion of  those  from  tuberculosis  to  all  others  has  not."  In  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island,  while  the  mortality  from  otiier  causes  has  been 

•  The  Fight  against  Tubercniloaifl  and  thp  Death-rtite  from  Phthtai^,  London,  1^11,  p,  9. 
«  Monthly  BuHetin  New  York  Board  of  HenJlh,  19HJ.  xxvi,  85, 
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decreasing,  that  from  tuberculosis  lias  been  increasing,  so  that  the 
comparative  proportion  of  the  latter  has  risen.  Pearson  has  proved 
incontrovertibly  that  since  the  campaign  has  been  waged  in  England 
against  tuberculosis  "the  rate  of  fall  in  the  death-rate  from  [>htJiisis, 
instead  of  Vjeiog  accelerated,  has  been  retarded/* 

Statisticians  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  In  a  pf>sth unions  paper 
by  Robert  Koch^  he  states  that  the  special  measures  taken  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  segregation  of  consnmpth'es,  the  erec- 
tion of  Sana  tori  urns,  etc.,  are  not  to  l»e  taken  as  the  sole  factors  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  reilucing  the  luortality  from  tuberculosis 
(luring  recent  years.  He  says:  **Many  have  connected  the  flecrease 
in  the  tuberculosis  mortality  with  the  discovery  of  the  tnl>ercle  bacillus. 
It  was  stated  that  since  proofs  have  been  produced  tliat  tuberculosis 
is  transmissible,  greater  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  infection, 
while  before  tlie  iliscoxery  of  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  physicians,  and 
with  them  the  laity,  deniefl  the  transniissibility  of  the  disease.  This 
assumption  surel\'  has  something  in  its  fa\'or.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  decline  in  the  mortality 
began  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  this  bacillus.  Bnt  just  these. 
exceptions  pro\T  that  the  newly  engendered  fear  of  the  dangers  of 
infection  is  not  the  only  factor  operative  in  this  direction,  although 
we  must  give  it  a  certain,  and  not  an  inconsiderable,  amount  of  credit. 
Among  (lerman  authors  we  often  meet  with  the  %'iew  that  the  recent 
social  legislation,  especially  that  concerning  workmen's  insurance,  has 
lieen  etfective  in  rcflucing  the  tuberculosis  mortality.  To  a  certain 
degree  there  is  some  correlation  in  time  between  these  two  phenomena 
in  Germany.  But,  inasmuch  as  in  most  other  countries  such  laws 
have  not  been  inaugurated  and  the  decline  in  tJie  tuberculosis  mor* 
tality  has  taken  place  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Germany,  this  factor 
should  also  not  Ik*  taken  as  a  cause/* 

In  tbis  country  we  nuw  hear  similar  opinions  expresscHi.  William 
Charles  White-  Siiys:  **We  cannot  possibly  avoid  the  facts  that  in 
spite  of  all  our  lalx>r  our  results  are  nf)t  what  we  might  have  ex7>ected 
on  a  right  premise;  for  our  reduction  in  morbidity  and  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  reduction  in  the  general 
death-rate;  and,  further,  our  reiluction  in  mortjility  was  about  as  great 
before  we  stxirted  oor  present  methods,  and  in  proving  how  great  the 
influence  of  our  efforts  has  been  we  usually  neglect  all  the  influenc*es 
that  ojx^rated  before  we  began,  and  new  factors,  such  as  the  Mills- 
Reinecke  phenomenon,  and  as^iTjIn^  all  good  to  our  own  work." 

Beal  Causes  of  the  DeeliBe  in  tlie  Tuberculosis  Mortality. — Careful 
study  of  tlie  economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  various  countries 
where  statistical  data  are  available  shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  pro- 
nounc^ed  correlation  between  urbanization,  i.  f.,  concentration  of  large 
masses  of  population  in  cities,  and  the  death-rates  from  phthisis. 
Wherever  the  process  of  urbanization  is  new,  wherever  modern  indus- 

1  ZUchr.  r  Hyg.,  1910.  IxWu  1. 
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tries  have  only  recently  been  introduced,  and  large  numbers  of  rural 
population  have  been  attracted  to  cities,  the  death-rates  from  phthisis 
have  been  rising.  This  is  the  case  in  Japan,  Norway,  Ireland,  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  etc.,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  France, 
etc.,  where  the  mortality  has  not  decreased  perceptibly.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  England,  where  industrial  development  was  operative  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  high  phthisis  mortality  occurred  and  it  began  to  decline  with  the 
adaptation  of  the  people  to  city  life.  For  this  reason  the  negroes  in 
the  cities  in  the  United  States,  though  they  have  a  high  phthisis  mor- 
tality, and  no  special  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  dissemination 
of  the  disease  among  them,  also  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  a 
reduction  in  the  death-rates.  Thus,  in  Baltimore,  John  W.  Fulton 
found  to  his  amazement  that  "  both  races  gained  against  tuberculosis, 
the  whites  at  the  rate  of  30.8  per  cent.,  and  the  negroes  at  the  rate  of 
24.5  per  cent,  in  the  decade  of  1904-1913.'* 

We  have  already  shown  that  whenever  people  who  have  hitherto 
been  free  from  tuberculosis  meet  with  tubercle-laden  surroundings, 
they  succumb  to  the  more  acute  and  fatal  forms  of  the  disease,  while 
most  of  those  who  have  for  generations  been  tuberculized  are  either 
not  harmed  by  infection  at  all,  phthisis  not  developing  after  the  vast 
majority  of  infections,  or  when  it  does  develop,  it  manifests  a  tendency 
to  pursue  an  exceedingly  chronic  course,  or  heals  spontaneously  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  of  Phthisiogenesis  (see  Chapter  V). 

The  decline  in  the  mortality  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  single  cause, 
but  is  apparently  due  to  many  and  complex  factors,  most  of  which 
are  obscure  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  seems,  however, 
that  recent  improvements  in  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
working  classes,  the  inauguration  of  general  hygienic  and  sanitary 
measures,  and  above  all  the  improvement  in  the  housing  conditions 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  working 
classes,  who  are  the  main  candidates  for  consumption,  have  all  been 
of  assistance  in  this  direction,  although  the  adaptation  of  the  organism 
to  city  life,  and  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
than  all  other  factors  taken  together.  We  must  never  forget  in  this 
connection  that  the  modem  methods  of  prevention  aim  at  but  one  thing : 
the  prevention  of  infection.  And  in  this  they  have  utterly  failed,  as 
they  should  if  we  consider  that  hardly  5  per  cent,  of  the  open  cases 
of  tuberculosis  have  been  isolated.  There  could  not  have  been  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  humanity  with  tuberculous  lesions  in  their  bodies 
as  we  find  at  present  while  making  autopsies;  there  could  not  have 
been  at  any  time  many  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  humanity  in  cities 
showing  conclusive  evidence  of  having  been  infected  with  tubercle 
bacilli  when  tested  with  tuberculin.  But  what  has  been  achieved  is 
a  reduction  in  the  morbidity,  and  especially  in  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  even  in  those  who,  despite  all  our  efforts  at  prevention,  have 
been  infected  with  the  virus. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FACTORS  PREDISPOSING  TO  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PHTHISIS. 

We  have  seen  that  tuberculosis  is  a  highly  transmissible  disease; 
that  bacteriological,  pathological,  and  clinical  evidence  combine  to 
prove  that  hardly  anybody  exposed  to  tubercle  bacilli  escapes  infec- 
tion. The  only  difference  of  opinion  among  authorities  at  present  appears 
to  he  whether  as  many  a^  95  per  cent,  of  civilized  humanity  show  evidence 
that  the  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  implanted  in  some  organs  of  their  bodies, 
or  merely  70  per  cent  It  is  now  important  to  inquire  why  only  10  or 
12  per  cent,  of  humanity  succumb  to  this  disease  while  nearly  90  per 
cent,  either  remain  in  good  health  or  suffer  from,  or  succumb  to,  other 
diseases,  in  spite  of  tuberculous  infection  of  which  they  show  undoubted 
traces.  "If,  of  a  large  number  of  persons  exposed  to  infection  and 
infected/'  says  Kingston  Fowler,  "only  a  few  acquire  the  disease,  the 
susceptibility  becomes  a  factor  in  causation  of  greater  moment  than 
exposure  to  infection." 

Tuberculosis  is  not  a  clinical  entity  like  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
or  smallpox,  running  a  certain  and  definite  course,  at  times  severe, 
often  mild,  but  always  producing  the  same  clinical  picture.  Tubercu- 
losis in  children  produces  a  different  clinical  picture  from  that  in  adults. 
In  the  former  it  is  usually  a  bacteremia,  affecting  the  glands,  bones, 
joints,  etc.,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  a  local  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs 
— 9o  |>er  cent,  of  tuberculosis  in  adults  is  phthiJiis  puhnonum.  How  are 
these  phenomena  to  l>e  explained?  f^ven  the  evidence  which  tends 
to  show  that  milk  from  tuberculous  cattle  is  responsible  for  the  mild 
forms  of  tuberculosis  in  children,  while  the  human  type  of  bacilli  is 
responsible  for  the  phthisis  in  adults,  and  the  graver  forms  in  children, 
is  insufficient  to  explain  all  these  remarkable  phenomena.  The  fact 
that  adults  consume  the  same  milk  is,  among  others,  ])r()of  that  there 
are  other  factors  operative  in  phthisiogenesis. 

Another  important  ])rol)lem  in  phthisiogenesis  is  why  do  those 
affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  show  such  different  proclivities 
to  suffer  as  a  result  of  infection  with  the  same  type  of  bacillus?  Clinic- 
ally, we  find  that  some  are  attacked  with  tlie  acute  forms  of  the  disease, 
such  as  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  acute  pneumonic  phthisis, 
etc.,  and  succumb  in  a  relatively  short  time;  others  suffer  from  sub- 
acute phthisis,  which  may  progress  slowly,  or  ra[)idly,  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, or  suddenly  take  a  turn  for  the  better  and  run  a  chronic  course, 
without  any  apparent  reason  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  malig- 
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nancy  of  the  disea^;  in  still  others  tlie  disease  hegiiis  insidiously, 
runs  a  slow,  slufcgi'^h  course  for  many  years,  tneapaeitatiti^  the  patient 
now  and  then  for  a  variable  period,  yet  he  lives  indefinitely.  ixThaps 
his  natural  life,  aud  rrui\'  die  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  To  these 
must  he  added  the  large,  in  fact  the  enormous,  number  of  persons 
in  whom  tlie  implantation  of  tlie  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  Innjjs,  or  any 
other  organ,  prmlnces  anatomical  changes  in  struetyre  unmistakably 
recognizable  at  the  neerojisy;  yet  these  lesions  heal  spontaneously, 
the  patient  and  his  physician  kiiowing  nothing  aliont  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  tnbercolosis  during  the  life  of  the  individuah 

What  are  the  factors  which  endow  this  last  class  of  persons,  who 
are  in  the  majority  among  the  living,  with  resisting  power  that  the 
implantation  of  tulH*rcle  bacilli  in  their  iKKlies,  though  causing  structural 
changes  in  their  lungs,  does  not  in  the  least  aUVct  their  general  health"^ 
Which  are  the  factors  that  predispose  others  so  that  when  the  bacilli 
are  implantecl  in  tlieir  iKwIies  the  disease  runs  an  acute  or  subacute 
course  and  they  sooner  or  later  sucenmb  to  the  action  of  these  micro- 
organisms and  tbeir  toxins? 

Intensity  of  the  Infection. — Our  experience  with  most  nncrof»ic 
diseastis  has  shown  that  the  average  animal  organism  can  withstand  the 
entry  of  a  certain  minimal  dose  of  bacilli  without  developing  disease. 
In  experimental  tul>ercnlosis  it  has  been  found  that  small  doses  of 
bacilli  are  less  likely  to  kill  than  larger  doses.  ( 'obbett  found  that  small 
druses  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  when  injected  into  cahes,  produce 
only  locidtzed  and  limitcfl  lesions  which  soon  heearne  fibrous  and 
calcareous,  and  thus  assumeil  a  retrogressive  ix\w\  while  the  animals 
themselves,  after  a  transient  disturbaiiee  of  health,  remained  in  excel- 
lent condition  up  to  the  time  when  they  came  to  be  slaughtered  and 
examine{L  Me^hum  doses  (10  mg.),  on  the  other  hanri,  produced 
irregular  results,  while  larger  ones  (50  mg.)  invariably  caused  general- 
ized tuberculosis  which,  in  all  but  few  animals  (0  per  cent.),  proved 
fatal  within  a  few  weeks  or  mouths  (17  to  70  days).  Gilbert  arul  Gregg 
found  that  it  requires  between  10  and  120  bacilli  to  infect  a  guinea-pig. 
W^ebb  and  Gilbert  found  that  this  number  of  bacilli  were  suthcient  to 
cause  infection  in  a  human  child.  II.  J.  Gorjjer  showed  that  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  OJX)0,001  mg.  of  moist  culture  produced  tuber* 
cuiosis  in  a  giiinca-pig  within  two  months,  while  smaller  doses  usually 
produced  only  local  lesions.  Large  doses  produced  multiple  foci  in 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

We  would  be  rash  in  conclutling  that  such  large  doses  as  would  be 
rei|uired  to  infect  ex perinu*n tally  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a  human 
being  is  rarel\',  if  ever,  iidialcd  even  in  the  presence  of  a  coughing  con- 
sumptive, anil  for  tliis  reason  most  cases  of  infection  pro\'e  to  be 
harmless — the  dose  is  too  small  to  profluce  disen^se.  But  we  know  that 
the  bacilli  nmltiply  in  the  hiunan  body,  and  the  few  introduced  may, 
finding  suitable  conditions  for  life,  proliferate  anti  prorluce  disease  of 
any  magnitude.    Cobbett  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  harmlessness  of 
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small  doses  of  bacilli  to  the  following  factors:  After  a  minimal  dose  of 
bacilli  enter  the  body,  the  organism  at  once  begins  to  mobilize  and 
develop  its  protective  forces  which  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  few 
bacilli,  while  when  a  large  number  are  introduced,  it  may  overwhelm 
the  natural  protective  forces.  This  is  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by 
clinical  observations  in  children.  Most  are  infected  with  slight  doses 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  early  life,  and  are  hardly  harmed  by  the  infection. 
A  small  proportion,  particularly  those  subjected  to  massive  infection, 
succumb  to  acute  tuberculous  disease.  The  mild  infections  enhance 
the  work  of  the  protective  apparatus  and  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  the  bacteria;  large  doses  can  cope  with  the  slight  amounts  of  im- 
munizing bodies  which  they  provoke,  and  can  keep  on  multiplying 
and  destroying  vital  tissues. 

This  may  explain  the  immunity  of  children  living  in  modern  com- 
munities in  which  tubercle  bacilli  are  ubiquitous.  But  it  does  not 
explain  the  development  of  phthisis  in  the  adult  who  has  been  infected 
in  early  life  with  minimal  doses  of  tubercle  bacilli  which  remained 
latent  for  many  years.  The  latter  has  been  explained  by  the  theory 
of  predisposition,  or  diathesis,  the  innate,  inborn  tendency  of  certain 
persons  to  acquire  diseases  which  depends  on  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  and  function  of  the  body.  Acknowledging  that  Allen 
K.  Krause  is  justified  in  saying  that  predisposition  **  really  explains  a 
lot  if  you  have  outlived  your  youthful  insistence  for  sharpness,  clarity, 
and  definiteness,"  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  various  theories 
of  predisposition  and  resistance. 

Theories  of  Predisposition.— From  the  numerous  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  the  following  are  worthy  of  discussion: 

1.  Some  have  seen  in  the  predisposition  of  patients  an  expression 
of  heredity;  that  there  are  families  who  are  exceedingly  predisposed 
to  the  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  while  others  possess  more  or  less 
resistance  in  this  regard.  In  the  former,  infection  is  followed  by 
phthisis,  or  tuberculosis  of  some  other  organs,  which  may  be  mild  or 
severe;  while  in  the  latter,  infection  is  merely  followed  by  a  change 
in  the  biological  properties  of  the  blood  as  can  be  seen  from  their 
altered  reactivity  to  tuberculin. 

2.  Others  have  attributed  the  predisposition  to  phthisis  to  con- 
stitutional biochemical  or  serological  derangements  of  the  body,  or 
the  blood.  There  have  even  been  suggested  methods  of  treatment 
of  the  disease  along  the  lines  of  removinc;  the  constitutional  defects, 
and  thus  preventing  or  curing  the  disease. 

3.  Finally,  others  have  maintained  that  the  predisposition  to  phthisis 
depends  on  certiiin  local  anatomical  i>eculiarities  of  the  lungs,  or  the 
thoracic  skeleton,  which  reduce  the  vitality  of  this  respiratory  organ 
and  thus  favor  the  proliferation  of  the  bacilli  which  may  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  air  or  circulating  blood. 

We  shall  discuss  these  theories  in  some  detail. 
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HEREDITY. 

Lack  of  Beliable  Statistics  on  Heredity  of  Phthisis.— The  theory 
of  here<litar\'  predisposition  mny  be  supported  by  either  statistical  data 
alxmt  ancestral  tul>ereylosis.or  by  hiologieal  observations  in  diseased 
organisms. 

For  centuries  physicians  have  nott^t  tlmt  in  certain  famiUes  tuber- 
culosis reappears  in  successive  generations,  and  nian;^'  patients  can 
trace  the  disease  back  to  their  ancestors  and  blood  relatives.  Statistics 
collected  along  these  lines  are  plentiful,  but  on  close  analysis  it  appears 
that  they  are  of  little  value  in  proving  or  disproving  die  hereditary 
transmission  of  the  disease,  or  of  a  predisposition  to  it. 

E\'en  disregarding  the  ubiquity  of  the  disease,  one  out  of  every 
seven  or  eight  deaths  is  due  to  it,  so  thiit  it  may  be  found  in  any 
large  family  or  its  branches,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tlmt  the  average 
history  of  a  tuberculous  patient .  who  is  derived  from  uneducated 
social  classes  is  very  uiu'eliable.  The  statements  about  the  state  of 
health,  and  especially  the  causes  of  death,  of  grandparents,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  are  open  to  criticism  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
Even  the  questions  about  their  personal  history  are  not  accurately 
answered,  as  a  rule.  Om*  patients  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  nearly 
all  state  that  they  bad  measles  during  childhood,  probably  on  the 
principle  that  cver^'one  must  have  it.  But  very  few  say  that  they 
have  had  diphtberia,  typhoid,  tyjihus,  scarlet  fever^  etCt  although 
most  of  them  come  from  eastern  Europe  where  these  diseases  are 
rampant  and  hardly  any  attempts  are  made  to  check  them  by  proper 
quarantine  regulations,  antl  very  few  indeed  escape.  Very  few  know 
the  catise  of  death  of  their  parents,  hardly  any  tliat  of  their  grand- 
parents; in  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  their  parents  were  all  inmiune  to 
phthisis,  considering  that  the  patients  do  not  mention  it  after  questions 
are  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject. 

In  private  practice,  where  we  deal  with  a  more  intelligent  class,  we 
often  find  that  the  father  has  coughed,  the  mother  had  hemoptysis,  etc., 
after  a  categorical  answer  that  there  has  bet^n  no  consumption  in  the 
family.  On  the  other  hand*  we  know  how  much  suggestion  tlirough 
leading  questions  suitable  for  a  certain  theory  may  bring  out  appro* 
priate  answers.  Many  patients  are  convinced  that  tlieir  blood  is  not 
by  any  means  "tainted,"  that  they  **come  from  healtliy  stock,*'  that 
**  there  has  never  l>een  any  consumjition  in  their  family,"  etc. 

To  prove  statistically  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis, 
or  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  carefully  kept  records  of  many 
families  would  be  required,  in  which  children  of  tuberculous  parentage 
have  succumbed  to  the  disease  despite  the  fact  tlmt  they  liave  been 
removed  immediately  after  birth,  thus  [preventing  exposure  to  infec- 
tion through  intimate  contact.  This  we  do  not  have.  Even  the  data 
given  by  orphan  asylums,  sliowing  that  thousands  of  children  of  tuber- 
culous parentage  do  not  develop  tuberculosis,  are  of  absolutely  no 
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value  in  disproving  here*lity  of  this  disease.  In  these  institutions 
children  under  fourteen  are  usTiallx'  kept,  and  at  that  age  active  phthisis 
is  exceedingly  rare,  as  lias  already  been  sJiown. 

For  these  reasons  very  httle  coiifiilencv  can  be  placed  in  the  statis- 
tical compilatiijns  of  various  authors  to  tlie  effect  tJiat  among  tJieir 
patients  25,  44.7,  or  59,2  per  cent,  have  given  a  history  of  tubtTcolosis 
in  the  parents^  grandparents*  hrothers,  sisters,  or  collaterals.  It  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  tJie  zeal  of  the  questioner  to  obtain  points  for 
the  suhstantiatiMn  of  his  ]>et  theory.  F^ven  the  excellent  statistical 
studies  of  Karl  Pearson,  Weinberg,  Schliiter,  and  man\'  others  are  not 
at  all  convincing*  In  fact.  M.  Burt*khardt*  has  found  that  in  non- 
tuberculous  persons  tuberculosis  in  ascendency  is  just  as  strongly 
representtHl  as  in  the  tuberculous,  and  that  the  disease  in  the  father  is 
just  as  frequent  in  both  groups,  while  the  frccpicnt  o4fnirrcnees  in  the 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  aunts  can  easily  be 
explained  by  infection. 

GemunatiTe  Transmission. — The  reappearance  of  tuberculosis  in 
several  snccessi\'e  generations  is  by  no  means  i>roof  that  the  disease 
has  been  transmitttMl  by  heredity,  nor  even  that  the  so-called  predis- 
position to  the  disease  has  been  inherited.  In  coal  miners  the  lungs 
show  chaui^es  of  anthracosis  through  several  genera ticnis,  so  long  as 
they  are  engaged  at  that  o(ruj)ation.  But  no  one  will  say  that  it 
has  been  inheriteth  Siniilariy,  the  sociab  economic,  hygienic,  and 
sanitary  conditions  and  surroundings  which  w^re  responsilile  for 
phthisis  in  the  jmrents  may  he,  and  usually  are,  operative  in  the  cliil- 
dreii  who  remain  in  the  same  social  milieu.  We  may  justly  speak  of 
Sftrtaf  hemtifif,  hut  not  of  hiolf*gical  heredity.  The  latter  imi>lies  the 
transmission  of  characters,  or  tJicir  physical  foundation,  which  were 
containf*d  in  the  germ  plasm,  or  the  parental  sex  cells.  Anything  that 
ma\'  aiTect  the  fertilized  o\'nni,  or  affect  the  embryo,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered inherited,  because  intra-uterine  infection  and  gerniinative 
tTansmission  of  a  disease  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
hereiJity,  just  as  extra-nterine  influences  cannot  be  considered  trans- 
missible- 
Experimental  investigations  by  Friedmann  sliow  that  intra-uterine 
infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  not  impossible.  This,  in  some  measure, 
confirms  Baumgarteirs  theory  to  the  effect  that  tubercle  bacilli  may 
enter  the  hlootl  stream  of  the  fetus,  remain  dormant  for  a  long  jHTiod 
of  years»  to  flare  up  again  hy  intense  midtifilication  when,  for  some 
reason,  the  natural  resistance  of  the  body  fails.  This  form  of  trans- 
mission of  plithisis  cannot  strictly  be  considered  gerniinative  heredity 
— it  is  actually'  infection  of  the  fetus  from  the  niother^ — yet  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  clinician,  especially  to  one  giving  thought  to  prophylaxis, 
Baumgarten^  bases  his  theory  mainly  on  experiments  with  tuber- 
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culous  chickens.  It  is  well  known  thiit  the  progeny  of  tnhcrculous 
chickens  is  tyherculous  even  under  conclitionn  when  infection  after 
the  egg  has  been  laid  can  be  positively  excluded.  Experimentally  it 
has  been  found  that  the  albumen  of  a  fertilized  egg  may  be  inoculated 
with  tulM^rcle  bacilli,  and  the  evolution  of  the  chick  goes  on  as  usual; 
but  it  develoj>s  tuberculosis  after  it  is  hatched.  This  lias  been  done 
by  Baumgarten,  Milchner.  Gartner,  Matfncci,  Koch,  and  others. 
Germinative,  or  placental,  transmission  of  tuberculosis  in  wliich  the 
female  ovinii,  or  the  male  cclK  or  the  ctnuplete  embryo,  is  infected 
tlirough  the  placental  circulation  with  tubercle  bacilli,  yet  keeps  on 
developing,  has  Wen  proved  by  other  observatioriSj  notably  in  cases 
in  which  the  newborn  infant  was  foinid  tuberculous.  Man\'  such 
eases  have  been  reported  during  recent  years  as  oecnrring  in  cattle, 
and  also  in  human  heings.  In  fact,  localized,  ealeareous  degeneration 
of  some  focus  in  the  lungs  has  been  found  in  newborn  infants,  showing 
that  they  had  tuberculosis  in  ukro  anil  that  the  lesions  healed. 

We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  how  these  bacilli  reaeheil  the  embryo.  Some 
have  claimed  that  the  female  ovum  may  l>e  infected  with  tuhercle 
bacilli.  Westcrmeyer,  Jani,  Jackh,  and  others  have  found  tuhercle 
bacilli  in  the  human  ovary  and  Spa  no.  Porter,  Friedmann,  ami  others 
have  found  them  in  the  semen.  To  be  siu*e,  these  findings  were  mostly 
in  persons  deafl  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  l>ut  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  individuals  with  genital  tul:>ereuliKsis  often  cohabit  with 
the  opposite  sex  and  pregnancy  is  frequent.  Indeeil,  Albrecht,  Cav- 
agnis,  MafTucei,  and  others  have  succeeded  in  infecting  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs  with  semen  taketi  from  bulls  snlfering  from  tul>erculosis. 
fVie«hnann^  injected  an  emulsion  of  tubercle  luicilli  into  the  vagina 
of  rabbits  immeiliately  after  they  had  been  impregnated  b\^  the  male. 
Subsequent  observation  showed  tiiat  while  the  mothers  remained  free 
from  disease,  tubercle  liaeilli  were  found  in  sparing  mmibers  in  the 
seven-day-old  fetuses,  which  were  not  at  all  hampered  in  their  evolu- 
tion. In  newborn  rabbits  whose  mothers  were  thus  treated,  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  in  \  arious  organs.  This  tends  to  prove  that  sper- 
matogenic  infection — i.  e,,  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  brought  along 
with  the  semen  from  a  tuberculous  father — is  possible. 

But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Romcr,  it  can  be  stated  that,  in 
general,  semen  contains  tubercle  bacilli  only  when  the  genital  organs, 
especially  the  testicles,  are  affected.  But  this  does  not  pro\'e  that 
sjiermatozoa,  or  the  ova,  are  infected  with  tul>ercle  bacilli.  The  size  of 
the  mammalian  ovum  and  spermatozoon  renders  it  extremely  improb- 
able that  they  should  become  infected  with  these  germs.  In  fact,  it 
may  l>e  stated  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  spermatozo5n,  or  an  ovum, 
in  which  a  tnlierele  bacillus  could  he  discerned.  Moreover,  even  if  they 
were  infected,  they  surely  coulti  not  tlevelop;  even  if  they  were  not 
killed,  they  would  undoubtedly  become  sterile.    The  fact  that  semen 
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occasirnujlly  coritams  tuliercle  bacilli,  as  has  been  shown  by  its  poten- 
tlaUty  ill  infect  aiiinials  wht^ri  injet'teij,  does  not  prove  that  ^erminative 
infection  takes  pUice.  Clinically  we  often  see  children  born  to  fathers 
with  tubercnlous  epididymitis  are  well  and  remain  so.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  case  reporttHi  in  which  a  father  with  tul>ercylous  epididymitis 
has  begotten  a  congeni tally  tubercnlons  child*  Even  conc*eding  that 
the  sj^erni  may  carry  tnt>ercle  bacilli,  and  thus  infect  the  ovum,  it  niu.'^t 
be  exceedingly  rare,  consitlering  that  with  each  emission  millions  of 
spermatozoa  are  expelled,  and  that  the  o!ie  on  which  a  bacillus  has  im- 
planted itself  sliould  f)e  just  the  one  that  fertilizes  the  ovum,  i»  a  rather 
remote  chance.  This  mode  of  infecting  the  ovum  may  therefore  be 
left  out  of  consideration. 

Placental  Transmission.— But  there  is  another  possibility,  namely, 
intra-uterine  inft^*tion  of  the  healthy  fetus  from  a  phthisical  mother 
during  pregnancy;  the  tul>ercle  bacilli  entering  by  way  of  the  placental 
circulation.  That  the  placenta  may  harbor  tul^ercle  bacilli  is  well 
blown;  the  frequent  bacteremia  in  phthisis  explains  it.  I^hmann, 
Runge,  Xowack,  Auche,  Chamberland,  Warthin.  Weller,  and  many 
otliers  have  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  human  plact^uta.  On  carefully 
examining  the  histology  of  the  placenta  of  phtliisical  pregnant  women, 
Schmorl  and  (»eipe^  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  0  out  of  2iJ  cases.  In  1 
of  the  9  the  mother  had  merely  an  incii>icnt  apical  lesion.  Schmorl 
estimates  that  TjO  per  cent,  of  pregnant  phtliisical  women  have  tubercle 
bacilli  in  their  placentas.  He  maintains  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  enter 
tlie  placenta  during  any  period  of  pregnancy,  and  in  any  stage  of  the 
tlisease,  but  that  they  are  mostly  found  in  tJie  advanced  stages  of 
phthisis  and  in  acute  miliary  tuherculosis.  The  fetus  may  be  infected 
from  the  mother  during  the  act  of  birth,  when  ^'igorous  contractions 
of  the  uterus  may  lacerate  some  of  the  less  resisting  parts  of  the 
placenta.  Infection  of  the  fetus  may  also  occur  earlier.  That  they 
should  enter  dir€N:tly  into  the  fetus  is  a  remote  probability,  if  at  all 
possible,  but  the  bacilli  may  be  brought  to  the  fetus  by  the  blood 
through  the  umbilical  vein;  or  b^^^  wny  of  the  intestine  after  they 
ha%'e  reached  the  amnionic  Huid  and  are  then  swallowetl  or  aspirated 
by  the  fetus. 

Congenital  Tuberculosis. — One  way  of  investigating  the  problem  of 
heredity  in  tul>erciilosis  is  to  ascertain  the  frc€{ucncy  of  congenital  tul>er- 
culous  disease.  ( >f  these  rather  few  ciises  have  Ijeen  found,  and  of  those 
rei>orted,  only  a  small  proportion  can  be  considereit  really  cases  of 
congenital  disease.  The  first  undoubted  case  was  reported  by  Schmorl 
and  Birch-Hirschfeld.^  The  motJier  died  from  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  The  placenta  appeared 
normal  macroscopicall\%  but  tuljerculous  changes  were  found  micro- 
scopically, and  bacilli  were  dcmonstratetl  in  the  blood  from  the  um- 
bilical vein.    Apparently  the  mother  infected  the  fetus  shortly  before 

'  Ziegler'a  Beitr..  ix,  428;  Mancben,  med.  WVhiischr.,  19irt»  p.  1G70. 
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death.  Londe*  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  offspring  of  tuberculous 
mothers  by  inoculation  tests,  and  he  obtained  positive  results  in  some 
cases — guinea-pigs  were  infected  when  inoculated  with  the  placental 
tissue,  the  fetal  blood,  and  other  organs.  The  most  virulent  tissue  was 
found  in  the  placenta.  Warthin  and  Cowie^  reported  several  cases  in 
this  country,  but  even  they  warn  that  "  intra-uterine  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  is  possible,  but  extremely  rare,  and  needs  to  be  supported 
by  further  research  before  it  can  be  taken  as  final.**  Martha  WoU- 
stein'  described  a  case  in  which  the  mother  died  six  days  after  confine- 
ment, and  the  child  died  nineteen  days  after  birth.  The  placenta 
showed  advanced  tuberculous  changes,  and  the  infant  showed  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  mesentery.  It  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that  tuberculosis  of  the  placenta,  which  is  more 
common,  may  not  affect  the  fetus.  Thus,  A.  S.  Warthin*  and  Carl 
Vernon  Weller^  have  reported  cases  of  placental  tuberculosis,  and  still 
the  infants  thrived  for  months  after  delivery.* 

Another  point  is  that  it  is  rare  that  tuberculous  changes  should  be 
found  macroscopically  in  newborn  tuberculous  infants  in  which  tubercle 
bacilli  are  demonstrated  microscopically  and  by  inoculation  •  tests. 
This  form  of  congenital  tuberculosis  has  been  named  by  Honl  Status 
hac'dlaris  with  a  view  of  distinguishing  it  from  true  congenital  tubercu- 
losis with  structural  changes  of  a  tuberculous  nature;  in  the  former, 
no  macroscopic  nor  microscopic  changes  are  found;  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  found,  though  both  are  capable  of  infecting  when  the  tissues 
are  injected  into  animals. 

Of  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  as  congenital  tuberculosis, 
very  few  are  accepted  as  such  by  careful  critics.  In  most  it  has  been 
shown  the  evidence  is  against  their  being  really  cases  in  which  intra- 
uterine infection  took  place.  Thus  Pehu  and  Chalier^  found  only  51 
authentic  cases  on  record  in  medical  literature.  It  may  be  added  that 
most  of  the  cases  were  not  conclusively  proved.  Romer^  knows  of 
but  30  cases  and  some  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  reliable  only  "in 
all  probabilities."  Pehu  and  Chalier  believe  that  in  these  cases  infec- 
tion usually  takes  place  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  when  the  placental 
circulation  is  established  and  results  from  a  bacteriemia  which  is  usually 
a  terminal  event.  They  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  examples  of 
transplacental  heredocontagion  and  not  of  direct  heredity. 

It  is  thus  shown  that,  theoretically,  placental  transmission  of  tuber- 
culosis is  possible.  But  all  available  facts  combine  to  prove  that  it 
is  exceedingly  rare  among  human  beings.     Indeed,  when  compared 

1  Rev.  de  la  tuberculose,  1893,  i,  125. 

«  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1904,  i,  140;  Ibid.,  iv.  347. 
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•  A  complete  review  of  the  literature  of  congenital  tuberculosis  may  be  found  in  F. 
Parkes-Weber's  paper  recently  published  in  the  British  Jour.  Children's  Dis.,  1916, 
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with  the  hirge  nuiiiher  t>f  infections  after  hirth,  ttic  few  reeortle*!  eases 
of  eongeiiital  tuberculosis  sink  into  insignifiamce.  After  nil,  when  it 
does  occur  at  all,  it  is  from  mothers  who  are  in  the  far-advanced 
stajE^e^i  of  phthisis,  or  who  have  tuhereulous  disease  of  tfie  genito* 
urinary  system.  Such  women  only  rarely  conceive,  and  when  they 
do,  abortion  is  the  rule.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  numerous  examinations  of  stillliurn  fetuses  from  phthisical 
mothers  have  not  revealed  any  traces  of  tuberculous  infection;  even 
inoculation  experiments  have  failed  in  most  cases. 

Amonj?  cattle  (ongenital  tubereulrisis  a^jM-ars  to  be  more  frequent 
than  among  humans.  Still,  the  application  of  the  well-known  Bang 
system  has  shown  that,  even  here,  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  United 
States  Harlow  Brooks^  has  shown  that  when  cah^es  are  removed  from 
their  toberculous  mothers  immediately  after  birth,  they  do  not  develop 
the  diseasc\ 

Clinical  Facts  of  Heredity. — ^lany  authors  have  observed  certain 
dinical  phenomena  which  cannot  l>e  explained  otherwise*  than  by 
heredity,  either  of  the  disease*  or  of  a  irrcdisposition  to  it.  Urchmer, 
and  after  him  several  other  writers,  foumi  that  in  many  castas  the 
onset  of  the  disease  occurs  at  tlie  siime  age  in  i)arents  and  children. 
Piery  found  that  in  many  families  tlie  children  mostly  succumb  before 
attaining  the  age  of  sixteen.  While  many  castas  can  be  cited  in  sul> 
stantiation  of  thcsi^  observations,  it  appears  that  so  far  a  sntticient 
numlier  have  not  been  collated  to  prove  their  signihcanee  conchisivelv. 

Of  greater  moment  is  the  inheritance  of  the  hfCfia  mi  nor  h  rf,Hhtt>ntt(F, 
which  Brehmer  descril>ed  long  ago  and  Turban,^  Baldwin,'^  Moeller, 
Kuthy,''  and  others  ha\'e  confirmed  it.  It  appears  that  when  pulmonary 
tul»erculosis  occurs  in  parents  and  children,  the  chances  are  imrnense 
that  the  same  side  of  the  chest  should  be  affected  in  each  ease.  This 
family  resemblance  in  phthisis  has  been  found  in  about  75  per  cent,  of 
cases.  In  my  own  experience  1  also  observed  that  in  about  two-thirds 
of  cases  tlie  side  aifected  was  the  same  in  the  several  affected  memi)ers 
of  the  family.  Moeller'  i)oints  out  that  when  a  child  suffers  from  a 
tuberculous  lesion  of  some  bone,  the  chances  are  that  when  its  brother 
or  sister  develo|>s  tuberculosis  it  w^ill  also  be  a  disease  of  bcaie  and 
not  of  the  soft  tissues.  These  facts  are  explained  b\^  the  assinnption 
that  some  organs  or  tissues  in  the  body  lack  lowers  of  resistance,  and 
that  tJiis  defect  is  transmitted  by  heredity.  This  will  l>e  discussed 
again  when  speaking  of  the  thoracic  anomalies  an<l  their  relation  to 
phtliisiogenesis.  Meanwhile  it  may  bt*  statal  tliat  these  problems 
have  ncft  reeeivefl  the  c^ircfnl  >tudy  they  des4'rve. 

Disturbances  in  the  Metabolism  as  Predisposing  Factors.— In  tlie 
search  for  the  factors  predisposing  to  phthisis  many  have  looked  into 
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the  metul)fi!isni  of  the  body,  stating  that  tuberculous  infection  is 
harmless  in  the  vast  majority  of  persons,  mi  long  as  the  metaholic 
prtK*esses  are  normal;  only  when  certain  <listurl>ances  occur  in  this 
regard  can  ]>lithisis  develop,  Stmie  exfclleut  investigations  into  the 
functions  of  the  iuttTual  secret it)n  of  the  duetleTSs  glands  have  hrought 
no  positive  results  so  far.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  know'  at  present  that 
disturbances  in  the  structure  or  fniu-tions  of  the  thyroid,  pituitary,  or 
suprarenal  glands  have  an  inHut-nce  in  enhancing  the  growth  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  i)ody.  The  amenorrhea  occurriug  in  many  tuberculous 
women  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  dist^ase,  and  not  a  cause  of  it.  It  is, 
how*ever,  a  fact  that  in  the  enormous  literature  on  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culosis, we  cannot  find  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  metabolism  of  persons 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  hardly  anything  about  the  metabolism 
in  the  so-calleil  pretuberculous  stage. 

Several  authors  ha\'c  maintained  that  an  excessive  excretion  of  cal- 
cium in  the  urine  can  be  found  in  all  cases  of  phthisis  long  l^efore  the 
ons<^t  of  the  dist^asc.  In  this  country  Ooftan,^  John  F.  Russelb  and, 
more  recentl\',  John  (_).  Ilalverson.  Henry  K.  Mohler  and  Olaf  Ber- 
geim^  have  made  some  studies  along  these  lines.  The  last-named  in- 
vestigators have  found  that  tJic  calcium  content  of  the  blood  of  patients 
with  advancing  ami  convalescing  tuberculosis  rcvrah^d  tlvat  in  inci[)i- 
ent  cases  in  which  the  j>aticnts,  who  were  on  a  high  milk  diet,  showed 
marked  improvement,  the  \'alues  for  calcium  in  the  siTum  were  nonnal 
and  fairly  constant.  In  advanced  cases  the  variations  obtained  were 
greater  fs<3me  rather  high  and  stmic  rather  low  values  being  obtained), 
and  improving  patients  showed  on  the  average  slightly  higher  values 
than  the  unimproved.  No  marked  tkniations  from  the  norniah  how^- 
ever,  were  ohser\ed  in  the  calcium  content  of  the  serum  of  patients 
in  various  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  opinion  of  these 
in\'estigators  that  the  failure  of  the  bod>'  to  deposit  lime  around  tJie 
tuberculous  areas  is  to  be  ascril)ed  not  to  a  deficiency  in  blood  calcium, 
but  rather  to  an  inability  of  the  cells  of  the  tuberculous  area  to  utilize 
available  calcium. 

Several  French  .mmftts,  notably  Kobin,  Binet,  etc,  have  found  that 
in  the  pretulx'rculous  stage  tluTc  is  a  [)r4m(nmced  excess  in  the  excre- 
tion of  hiorganic  stUts  in  tiic  urine,  notably  those*  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  result  is  that  the  blood,  bones,  and  lung  tissues  show  a  distinct 
lack  in  these  mineral  salts.  (Tatil)e  hmnd  that  the  dt^scendants  of 
phthisical  subjects  excrete  on  the  a\erage  more  calcium  and  magnesia 
than  those  of  healthy  stock.  Robin  sees  in  this  lime  and  magnesia 
starvation  an  excessive  amoimt  of  selfH*om  bust  ion,  and  he  eonsirlers 
this  anonial\^  in  tlie  metalMilism  the  main  element  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  prone  to  tuberculosis,  whatever  the  reuujte  cause  may  be^ — 
heredity,  alcoholism,  malnutrition,  overwork,  etc.  Infection  alone  is 
insufficient  to  prwluce  i>hthisis,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  most 
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people  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  escape  the  disease.  It  is  only 
when  the  soil  is  prepared  by  the  dissimilation  and  emaciation,  by 
pretuberculous  decay,  as  Robin  calls  it,  that  phthisis  may  develop. 
The  gravity  of  the  pulmonary  lesion  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the 
degree  of  lime  starvation,  demineralization  and  emaciation  of  the  body. 
According  to  these  writers,  phthisis  is  preventable.  Demineralization 
of  the  body  must  be  sought  and,  when  discovered,  prevented  by  the 
administration  of  remedies  tending  to  replace  the  lime  and  magnesium 
which  are  being  eliminated  from  the  body  excessively. 

These  and  other  findings  about  the  metabolism  in  phthisis  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  all  who  have  made  careful  studies  along  these 
lines.  It  appears  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  consumptives  the  metabo- 
lism is  quite  normal  so  long  as  there  is  no  high  fever.  The  occasional 
lapses  in  the  metabolism  are  explained  by  the  usual  causes  of  morbid 
phenomena  observed  in  other  diseases  characterized  by  fever,  emacia- 
tion, debility,  etc.  At  any  rate,  this  subject  has  not  been  studied 
sufficiently  to  permit  making  generalizations. 

Anaton^cal  Peculiarities  Predisposing  to  Phthisis.— The  hereditary 
and  constitutional  factors  discussed  above  may  explain  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  tuberculous  disease,  but  they  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
explanation  for  all  the  cases  of  phthisis  which  are  met  with  in  practice. 
For  these  reasons  many  authors  have  suggested  that  local  and  anatom- 
ical peculiarities  are  responsible  for  the  liability  of  the  lung  apex  to 
tuberculous  degeneration. 

Various  hy|)otheses  have  been  promulgated  with  a  view  of  explain- 
ing why  phthisis  is  loc»alized  in  nearly  all  cases  in  adults  in  the  apices 
of  the  lungs.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  determining  factor  is 
the  blood  content  of  these  organs.  It  is  shown  that  in  congenital 
heart  disease,  pulmonary  stenosis,  which  is  characterized  by  oligemia 
of  the  lungs,  nearly  all  patients  succumb  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  in  diseases  of  the  left  heart,  especially  in  mitral 
stenosis,  which  are  characterized  by  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  phthisis 
is  very  rare.  It  has  also  l)een  found  that  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
lungs  the  blood  and  lymph  currents  are  slower  than  in  other  parts, 
an(l  thus  embolic  deposits  of  bacilli  are  favored,  no  matter  by  which 
channel  they  have  entered.  Calmette's  experimental  investigations 
(see  p.  5())  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  Then  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  uppermost  three  ribs  show  lesser  respiratory  excursions  than 
the  lower  ribs.  The  result  is  a  slower  air  current  in  the  up})er  part  of  the 
lung  and  secretions  and  foreign  bodies  brought  in  by  the  inspired  air 
are  retained  in  the  a\)e\.  But  these,  and  many  other  hypotheses,  have 
failed  to  adequately  explain  the  apical  localization  of  phthisis,  especially 
now,  since  we  know  that  infection  takes  place  during  childhood,  while 
the  evolution  of  the  disease  begins  after  maturity  of  the  patient,  as  a 
rule. 

Physical  Stigmata  in  the  Tuberculous.— In  the  search  for  physical 
stigmata  in  the  tuberculous,  various  authors  have  found  certain  pecu- 
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liarities  in  some  few  phthisical  individuals  and  thus  tried  to  prove 
that  these  characteristios  are  either  predisposing  to  the  disease  or 
are  the  result  of  anatomical  changes  wrought  by  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
Thus  it  has  been  stated  that  individoal  \'ariatiotLS  in  the  IjTiiphatic 
system  render  infection  and  subseqrient  development  of  the  disease 
easier,  according  to  Cornet,'  and  also  to  \'irchow,  and  others.  Most- 
is  satisfied  that  deficiency  of  the  vah'es  of  the  lymphatic  system  would 
greatly  widen  the  possible  channels  of  tuberculous  invasion,  and  spread 
through  the  l>od\^  Geddes^  argues  that  the  dilated  veins  found  on 
the  chest  of  some  consunipti\'es  are  pretuberculous,  a  stigma  of  an 
internal  anomaly  which  predisposes  to  tuberculosis.  He  shows  that 
the  enlarged  veins  across  the  sternum  arc  tlic  external  marks  of  a  devel- 
opmental insuffieiency  of  the  pulmonary  veins  which  cause  increased 
pressnre  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  hypertrophy'  of  the  right  heart; 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  interferes 
with  the  proper  lymph  return.  An  area  of  sluggish  drainage  is  to  be 
considered  a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  and  proliferation  of  tubercle 
bacilli. 

Even  **  stigmata  of  degeneration/'  in  the  sense  given  this  expression 
by  Lombroso,  are  alleged  to  ha\'e  been  observed  to  a  preponderating 
degree  in  phthisical  subjects  by  some  authors.  Thus,  Charles  J. 
Holeman^  says  that  he  obser\'ed  stigmata  of  degeneration  very  fre- 
quently among  tulx^rculous,  "the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most 
striking  and  easily  observed,  are  the  various  malformations  of  the 
pinna;  next  to  these,  ill  formed  palates  and  gross  facial  asymmetries 
abound/*  Among  233  cases  he  noted  such  stigmata  in  ISK,  or  SO  per 
cent.  Rossolimo^  described  the  absence  of  the  h>biilc — the  so-called 
**  jug-handle  ear*' — as  very  common  in  the  tuberculous.  Several 
authors  agree  v^ith  him,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by  observation  of  a  large  number  of 
Iwait^  a  Japanese  author*  found  polymastia  and  supernumerary 


cases. 


nipples  very  frequent  among  tuberculous  individuals,  W,  i\  Rivers^ 
has  written  a  complete  book  to  prov^e  that  certain  atavistic  tendencies 
are  founrl  in  most  consumptives,  notably  icJithyosis,  squint,  etc, 

PreuBd's  Theory  of  Stenosis  of  the  Upper  Thoracic  Aperture,— 
About  sixty  years  ago  PVcnmt^  pointed  out  that  stenosis  of  the  bony 
thorax  is  very  frequently  cncc)untercfl  in  consumptives,  but  liis  obser- 
vations were  neglected  and  soon  forgotten,  to  be  taken  up  again  by 
himself,  Hart  and  Harras.**  and  others.  liaemeister's^^  experimental 
investigations  have  finally  given  great  plausibility  to  Freund's  theory. 


I  Scrofiiloais,  Ixindon,  191  L  p.  73, 

*  Archiv  f.  Anatomie  u.  Eotwickelungsgeschichic,  1908^  p.  L 

»  Dublin  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1909,  cxxviii  337.       *  Med.  Record.  1915,  Uxxviii,  1037. 

*  Wien,  klin.  Wchnschr.,  190S,  %%{.  790.  *  I>anret,  1907,  ii,  9,SS. 

'  Three  Clinical  Studios  in  Tuberculous  Prodis  position,  London,   1917. 

•  Beitr.  s,  HistoloRie  d.  Rippenknorpel,  Bresinu,  1858. 

•  Der  Thorax  phthisicua,  Stuttgart*  190S> 

••Die  EatjrtehuDg  der  roenschUcben  Lunge ophtMae,  Berlin,  1914, 
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The  deform it\^  of  the  fipper  thorn ric  girdle,  whieb  niay  be  congenital 
or  acquired,  consists  mainly  in  an  ossifieation  of  tiie  first  eosUd  cartilage 
and  a  shortening  of  the  fir!st  rib  whicli  exerts  fjre.sHur^  upon  the  lung 
apex  which  it  siirromKls,  thus  ohstrijeting  the  circulation  of  the  bloorl 


Ficj 


„.  -Diu(tfariirnotic  reprt'H*?nlttlion  of  tlic  upper  uperturc  of  the?  thorax:    tt,  the 

r>nniary  fnrrn  (uitjjuula,  ijriiiiitive  hiiniiin  forni);  h,  8i»conrlary  foim  (adult  man).     (Aft^r 
Tft'k*rJcrahi>im.') 


antl  Iymj>h  and  ]}rc\'ejiting  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body^the 
tulierele  bacilli-  tfiat  may  be  l>rought  tliere  by  the  Huiul  or  the 
inspired  air,  and  favoring  its  localization  at  this  point.  Siiortening  of 
the  first  costal  cartilage  also  involves  an  excessive  inelinatitm  of  the 
npper  thuracic  ajjerture  toward  the  spinal  column.     The  sternum  Iiei> 


^o«  0*^^Uf>per  aperture  of  the  thorax ; 

right. 


J.  uiiTmol  oti  lefl  side;  B,  narrowed  at  the 
tFreurid.) 


too  deeply,  the  ribs  run  slantingly  downward,  tlie  shoulders  hang  low 
and  forward,  the  seapulie  protrude  like  wings,  and  die  result  is  the 
phthisical  chcstj>f  tlie  classical  autliors, 
Freunci,  Hart,  arid  Marras  have  studie<l  the  tuberculous  thorax 
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on  the  autopsy  table  and  iti  the  living  with  the  aid  of  radiograpliy, 
and  ha\'e  found  that  stenoi^is  of  the  u]>per  aperture  is  verv'  frec|uent. 
The  abnormal  shortening  of  the  first  rib  makes  the  tran.s\  erse  flinmeter 
short,  converting;  the  human  thorax  into  one  like  tliiit  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  a  certain  extent  infantile,  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  5.  The 
narrowing  usually  occurs  at  the  lateroposterior  biilgiug,  exactly  where 
the  apices  of  the  lung  are  surrounded  by  the  first  rib,  which  untler 
tJiese  conditions  ciiuipresses  the  pulmonary  tissues  beneath.  This 
deformity  may  occur  unilaterally'  or  bilaterally ^  but  the  enri-result 
is  always  the  s<'ime — narrowing  and  rigidity  of  the  upijcr  thoracic 
girdle  with  resulting  compression  of  the  kmg. 


Fio,  7.  —  Right  lung-  (His's  model,) 
The  inderitfttionB  made  by  tlio  riba  are 
shown.  The  first  groove  la  the  indentation 
made  by  the  first  lib  and  is  known  as 
Schroorrs  groove. 


Fi«.  8. — Left  lunjj;.  The  groox'e  of  the 
first  tib  is  fihalluwer  than  in  the  right 
lung. 


Independent  of  Freund»  SchmorF  found  a  groove  about  2  cm.  below 
the  highest  point  of  the  af>ex  of  the  lung.  This  groove  is  very  freqnently 
encoontered  in  newborn  infants,  but  in  them  it  can  be  obliterated  when 
the  luni;  is  inflate<L  During  adolescence  it  <lisiippears  in  |>ersons  with 
normal  chest  walls.  In  most  persons  in  whom  it  persisteil  Sehniorl 
found  tuljerculous  lesions  beneath  the  point  which  was  pressed  upon 
by  the  shortened  rib  (Figs.  7  and  8) , 


^  MQnchen.  mod,  Wchnschr.,  1902,  xlviii,  1995. 
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These  observations  have  heen  confirmed  by  Btrch-IIirschfeld'  from 
another  point  of  view.  While  searching  for  the  initial  lesion  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cada^e^s  dead  from  other  diseases,  he  found  that  phthisis 
begins  in  the  walls  of  a  bronchus  of  the  third  to  the  fifth  order,  and 
ascribeil  it  to  certain  pressure  exerted  on  these  tubes,  preventing  the 
exit  of  air  and  secretions.  This  bronchiole,  which  CI i fiord  Allbutt 
calls  ''Hir5cJifel<l*s  bronchiole/'  from  its  position  and  nature,  favors 
tliat  secretions,  instead  of  clearing  themselves  automatically,  will 
stagnate  more  or  less  if  pressed  ui^on  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degr^  by 
the  first  rib,  located  as  it  is  on  the  aj>cx,  leading  spirally  against  the 
action  of  gravitation  upward,  outwarrl,  and  backward. 

f^inally,  Bacnieister's-  in%'estigations  have  apparently  confirmed 
these  anatomical,  pathologieab  and  clinical  findings.  He  surrounded 
young  and  growing  rabbits  with  a  wire  loop  at  the  first  costal  ring, 
thus  causing  stenosis  of  the  upjxT  aperture  of  the  bony  thorax.  The 
pulmonary  apex  was  thus  eoinpressed,  and  a  groove  was  indented  in 
the  lung  h*eneath  the  wire  loop  corres{)onding  to  the  one  oh  serve*!  by 
Sehmorl  in  human  consumptives.  Infecting  these  animals,  he  pro- 
duced isolated  and  localized  pulmonary  tut>erculosis,  while  in  normal 
animals,  used  as  controls,  infect  ion  produt^d  miliary  tuberculosis, 
but  never  localized  tuberculosis  of  an  apex.  In  this  manner  he 
could  prot^uce  local  tuberculous  lesions  on  either  side  of  the  chest, 
or  bilaterally. 

There  is  considerable  evirlencc  in  supjiort  of  this  theory.  In  children 
Ujc  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax  is  very  elastic,  and  therefore  apiral 
phthisis  is  exceedingly  rare;  when  infectefl,  the  tracheobronchial  glands 
are  affecte<l»  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis  is  the  result.  During 
the  f>eriod  of  pulnTty,  when  the  spinal  cohimu  grows  and  raises  the 
up}jer  thoracic  girrlle,  permitting  the  first  rib  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  pulmonary  apex.  t\']>ical  [)hthisis  may  occur.  The  largest  number 
of  cases  of  active  tut>erculosis  of  the  lung,  though  not  the  largest 
number  of  deaths  due  to  this  cause,  occur  between  fifteen  and  thirty 
years;  betwetni  thirty  and  forty  the  proportion  diminishes,  and  be- 
tween forty  and  sixty  there  again  occur  a  large  mnnher  of  cases. 
Hart  explains  these  phenomena  in  this  maimer:  During  puberty  and 
soon  thereafter  any  congenital  or  acquired  shortening  t>f  the  first  rib 
l>ecomes  dangerous  to  the  indivi^lual  because  the  growing  apex  of 
the  lung  fin* Is  itself  enclosed  in  tlie  small  and  rigid  thoracic  cavity, 
which  *l*Jes  not  grf>w  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  lung,  and  the 
shortened  first  rib  €*ompresses  it,  thus  favoring  tuberculous  *legenera- 
tion.  After  forty,  when  ossification  of  tJie  costal  cartilage  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  normal,  conditions  are  again  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  phthisis. 

While  several  authors  have  confirmed  Freund  s  and  Hart's  findings, 
others,  like  SchuJze  and  Smith,  have  looked  for  stenosis  in  the  upper 

t  Deutach,  Aidi.  r.  ktin.  Med.,  1S99,  Uiv,  58, 

*  Mttt.  B.  d.  GrcDsgeb.  d.  Med,  u.  Chir.,  1913,  VEvi,  630* 
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aperture  of  the  thorax  while  niakiDg  autopsies  on  tuberculous  subjects, 
and  could  not  find  it  in  as  large  a  proportion  of  cases  as  Freund  and 
Hart  reporteiL 

Arthur  Keith/  Stiller,-  and  other  authors  are  incliucfl  to  look  upon 
this  fleformity  of  the  thoracic  girdle  rather  as  a  result  of  tul>erculosis 
than  a  cause  of  it.  Fottenger^  points  out  that  the  muscle  change 
described  by  Freund  as  liypcrtrophic  and  due  to  ovenvork,  caused  by 
the  mu.scle  pulling  against  an  aiikylosed  rib,  is  more  likely  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  caused  by  the  inflammation  within  the  lutig  reflexly 
through  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  also  probable,  acconling  to  Pottenger, 
that  the  cause  of  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage  and  ankylosis  of  the 
costosternal  and  sternomanobrial  articulations  is  also  a  reflex.  *'The 
contraction  of  tlie  muscles  covering  the  apex,  together  with  the  limited 
motion  on  the  i>art  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  present  in  even  small 
pulmonary  lesions,  togetiier  with  the  decreased  expansibility  and 
lessened  elasticity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  underlying  lung,  causeil 
by  the  inflammatory  process  within,  are  causes  of  lessened  motion 
at  the  apex;  and  that  these  conditions,  together  with/the  trophic 
changes  whicli  occur  in  the  bone  and  cartilage  as  a  result  of  the  reflex 
stimulation  of  the  ner\  es  which  supply  these  structures,  favor  anky- 
losis and  ossification/" 

Of  course,  the  suggestion  made  hy  several  authors  that  operative 
interference  is  indicated  in  case^  with  stenosis  of  the  upper  aperture 
of  the  thorax  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  phthisis,  is  rather  premature. 
But  it  appears  that  among  the  man\'  predisf^Mising  causes  of  this  disease, 
the  thoracic  anomah^  just  descrilied  may  play  an  important  role.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  investigations  along  these  lines. 

Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory  Tract  as  Predisposing  Factors.— Of 
the  diseases  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  considered  pre- 
disposing to  phthisis,  those  attecting  the  respiratory  tract  are  nearly 
always  mentioned  as  preparing  a  favorable  st»il  for  the  growth  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Thus,  w^e  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  l>rnnchi- 
ectasis,  syphilis*  aetioomycosis  and  cancer  of  tlie  lungs  and  chronic 
pneumonia,  in  which  tuberculosis  is  implanted  at  the  site  of  the 
primary  disease.  There  are  two  plausilile  explanations  for  these 
phenomena:  In  most  cases  it  is,  in  all  probalulity,  an  4>ld,  dormant 
tuberculous  lesion,  dating  back  to  chiklhood,  that  is  reawakened  into 
activity  by  the  new  disease,  assisted  1)\'  the  refhiction  in  vitality  and 
resisting  [>ower  of  the  patient.  In  pneumokoniosis  the  non-tuiiercu- 
lous  lesion  in  the  long  produces  a  local  i.schemia,  obstructs  the  lymph 
channels,  and  thus  prevents  absorption  or  destruction  of  any  tubercle 
bacilli  tliat  may  be  brought  in  by  the  air  stream.  Pure  lobar  pneumonia 
is  hardly  ever  followed  by  phthisis  and.  in  most  cases  in  which  it  was 
said  to  ha\'e  been  obser\'ed,  the  probalulities  are  in  favor  that  the 

•  Further  Advaiioes  in  PhyBJology*  1909* 
*B«rL  IditL  Wchnschr,  1912.  xjix,  97. 

*  Muscle  Spaam  and  Degeucmtiun,  St*  LouU,  lUlL 
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primary  disease  was  acute  piitHiinonic  phthisis  wliich  had  siibsidinl 
and  followed  the*  course  of  chronic  |>htlii!si.s.  Especial  I  \^  is  this  the 
case  with  apical  pjienmonia  nnd  basal  phthisis  and  many  of  the  so- 
callcfl  **  unresolved  piieumoiiias*'  lirtve  been  tuherctdous  from  the  start. 

Pleurisy,— ()f  i^eater  imiiortanc^  is  the  etiological  relation  of  pleurisy 
to  phthisis.  (>f  course,  the  secondary  pleurisies,  those  occnrrin^^  in 
cases  of  thoracic  neoplasms,  cardiac  aiu!  renal  ilisease  have  no  signifi- 
cance in  this  regarrh  But  the  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  j>leurisy 
which  have  l*eeu  formerl\'  consiflered  **  idio]>athie,"  apjiear  to  be, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  though  many 
are  nndoubtedly  rheumatic. 

Strictly  speakin^^  pleurisy  cannot  be  considered  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  phthisis,  because*  it  appears  that  it  is  essentially  tuberculous. 
As  will  be  sliown  later  on  (see  Chapter  XXVI),  it  is  prat^tically  estab- 
lished that  most  cases  of  '*  idiopathic"  pleurisy  are  caused  by  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  means  that  it  is  not  predisp4»sing  to  phthisis,  but  that 
patients  with  pleurisy  are  actually  tuberculous  from  the  start. 

Diseases  of  the  Upper  Respiratory  Passages.— \NV  i^ften  meet  with 
perst>ns  who  have  snfiered  for  years  from  frecpient  "colds,"  showing 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  nose,  rhiuMjiharynx  and  [jharynx,  recur- 
rent bronchitis  and  tracheitis,  and  finally  tubtTCulosis  develops.  Ks|je- 
cially  in  children  with  chronic  nastd  catarrh,  hyjxTtrophied  tonsils,  or 
adent)ids,  tulnTculosis  has  Iktu  stated  to  be  vvvy  fi*e<|ueut.  The  fact 
that  these  young  subjects  often  have  eidarged  cervical  glands  has  con- 
tributed to  the  assumption  of  their  predisp4^sitiou.  As  a  manifestation 
of  the  traditional  *' scrofula"  also  these  morbi<l  pheiu>mena  have  been 
considered  as  in  themselves  tul>erculous. 

Because  the  tonsils  are  easily  infected  witli  tul>ercle,  and  also 
bec*ause  a  certain  nnuiljcr  of  tonsils  removed  from  patients  have  been 
found  harboring  tubercle  bacilli,  many  authors  have  argued  that  the 
tonsil  is  one  of  the  main  channels  of  entry  of  tuberculous  infection  in 
man;  especially  tul>erculous  cervical  adenitis  has  been  attrilvutcii  to 
tonsillar  infection.  WVmxI  |>roved  this  to  be  the  case  expcrimc^ntally 
in  swine,  and  Ravenel'  in  monkeys.  From  a  collection  from  the  litera- 
ture of  1671  tonsils,  Wood  finds  that  SS,  or  *1.2  fjer  cent.,  showt*d 
primary  tul)ereuloiis  lesions.  Lartigau  and  (loodale  haAc  even  found 
a  higher  percentage  of  positives  by  the  inoculation  tests.  A.  P. 
Mitchell,-  examining  the  tonsils  removed  from  W)  childrt^ri  and  6 
adults,  with  cervical  adenitis,  found  that  41  showed  undoubted  tuber- 
culous lesions.  He  made  inoculation  tests  in  92  of  the  UMi  cases,  and 
obtained  positive  results  in  20,  tlie  lx)vine  tyjx*  of  bacillus  being  found 
in  16,  and  the  human  t^-pe  in  4  cases.  Many  authorities,  notably 
Ravenel  in  this  country,  are  of  the  ojnnion  that  tlie  evidence  that 
the  faucial  tonsil  is  frequently  the  portal  of  entry  for  tJic  tubercle 
bacillus  is  very  conclusive.     Clinical  exj>erience  is,  however,  not  in 

•  Jour.  Am.  Med.  .^ssn..  lUlO.  Jxvi,  613. 
«Jour.  PntlioL  and  Bftctenol.,  1017,  xxi.  24S, 
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agreement  with  this  view.  If  most  of  the  children  with  h^'pertruphied 
tonsils  would  develop  active  tiiberculosis,  the  number  of  tuberculous 
would  be  much  higher  tJmn  we  observe.  The  enlarged  giiinds  seen  in 
these  children  are  not  necessarily  tul>erculous  anfi  in  the  cases  ui  which 
they  are,  tlie  bo\'ine  t^pe  is  responsible,  and  this  form  of  tul>erculosis 
is  not  at  all  dangerous,  and  it  is  [jroblematical  whether  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  plitJiisis  in  the  adult. 

Ftilmonary  EmpJiysema  and  Asthma. — Of  interest  is  the  relation  of 
eniphyseoia  of  the  lung  aud  asthma  to  phthisis.  Rokitansky  said  that 
pulmonary'  emphysema  and  tuberculosis  occupy  a  relation  of  mutual 
exclusion;  and  Trousseau  considered  asthma  and  tuberculosis  as  an 
expression  of  the  same  diathesis.  Asthmatic  patients  may  bring  forth 
tuberculous  children,  and  eoiiverselv',  tuberculous  j>arents  may  have 
asthmatic  children.  Bnigelmann  says  that  the  contrary  is  true — as 
long  as  one  has  asthma  he  is  imnnme  to  tuberculosis,  ami  S.  West^  is 
«>f  the  opinion  that  '*  phthisical  patients  very  rarely  suffer  from  spas- 
modic astlima,  and  if  an  asthmatic  patient  becomes  phthisical,  an  event 
which  is  by  no  means  eommon,  tlie  asthma  usually  disappears/* 
This  is  in  agreement  witli  the  view  of  h\  A.  HoH'nunm/  who  says 
that  when  the  two  fliseases  combine,  each  gives  up  a  part  of  its  pecu- 
liarities; the  astbma,  its  eharacteristic  paroxysmal  character — the 
attack  becomes  weak  and  indistinct  and  passes  over  into  indefinite 
dyspneic  conditions;  the  tuberculosis,  its  progressive  character  —it  is 
prolonged  and  degenerates  into  fibroid  phthisis.  The  same  author 
considers  an  emphysematous  lung  as  a  distinctly  unfavorable  soil  for 
the  development  of  tul>erculosis. 

My  own  experience  Irads  me  to  agree  only  parti\'  with  these  views. 
True  hronchial  astlima  is  only  rarely  complicated  by  phthisis,  in  fact 
I  have  hardly  seen  half  a  dozen  e^ses  in  which  this  has  happened. 
The  paroxysnuil  attacks  of  cough  and  dyspnea  seen  in  some  consump- 
tives have  often  been  mistaken  for  astlnna,  but  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  histor\'  and  symptomatology  of  the  case  shows  that  they  are  but 
pseudoasthmatic  attacks,  encountered  almost  exclusively  in  fibroid 
phthisis,  and  at  times  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  It  is 
different  with  i>ulmonary  emohysenia.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of 
emphysema  complicated  by  tuberculosis,  particularly  in  workers  at 
dusty  trades,  garment  workers,  furriers,  rag-pickers,  etc*  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  tubereulosis  pursues,  as  a  rule,  an  exceedingly  mild 
course  and  is  very  difficult  of  diagnosis,  excepting  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sputum. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  diH'erence  iu  the 
ages  at  which  these  two  iliseases  are  most  likely  to  occur:  Phthisis  is 
mostly  a  disease  of  adolescents  and  ailults  before  thirty,  while  emphy- 
sema is  maiidy  seen  in  persons  o\'er  forty  years  of  age.    It  is  in  the  latter 


*  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  RenpiraHon,  London,  11*09,  p.  600. 

*  In  Nothruigel^s  Piactioe,   American  editiuii.   Diaeaaea  of   the  Bronchi, 
Pleura,  1903,  pp.  241,  291. 
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class  that  tuberculosis  often  develops  in  an  emphysematous  lung. 
Emphysema  is  also  frequently  seen  in  chronic  phthisis  which  has 
healed,  and  also  in  the  unaffected  lung  or  parts  of  the  lung  in  patients 
with  active  phthisis. 

The  reasons  why  asthma  and  emphysema  are  some  protection 
against  phthisis  are  not  clear.  Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  atrophic  condition  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  which  renders 
it  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the  bacilli;  others  believe  that  be- 
cause the  inspiratory  current  is  slow  and  inadequate,  it  cannot  bring 
bacilli  deeply  into  the  lung.  Perhaps  the  venous  hyperemia,  which  is 
present  in  most  cases  of  emphysema,  prevents  the  development  of 
phthisis  as  certain  forms  of  heart  disease  do. 

Diseases  of  fhe  Heart  and  BloodYessels. — Diseases  of  the  heart 
have  also  been  found  etiologically  related  to  the  development  of 
phthisis.  Louis,*  in  1836,  pointed  out  that  the  heart  of  the  consumptive 
is  small,  and  ever  since  considerable  evidence  has  accumulated  showing 
that  the  size,  capacity,  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  this  organ  are 
usually  smaller  in  the  consumptive  than  in  healthy  persons.  Many 
authors  even  consider  a  congenital  hypoplasia  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
a  prerequisite,  or  at  least  a  predisposing  factor,  in  phthisis.  That  an 
hypertrophied  heart  is  exceedingly  rare  in  phthisis  is  well  known  to 
all  who  have  examined  chests  with  the  aid  of  radioscopy,  or  made 
autopsies  on  persons  who  died  from  tuberculosis.  C.  Guarini,^  report- 
ing Roentgen  findings  in  1300  consmnptives,  points  out  that  even  in 
suspects  the  heart  is  very  frequently  small,  and  located  in  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  instead  of  slanting  to  the  left;  the  "drop"  heart  he 
found  in  13  per  cent,  of  cases,  while  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  relatively 
small.  Skiagraphy  of  persons  with  small  and  vertical  heart  always 
reveals  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs.  Altogether  he  found  that  in 
68  per  cent,  of  the  1300  tuberculous  patients  the  heart  was  small  and 
vertical. 

Careful  pathological  research  has,  however,  shown  that  in  the  incip- 
ient stage  the  heart  is  of  normal  size  and  that  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease  it  participates  in  the  wasting  process  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
especially  the  muscles.  In  other  w^ords,  the  small  heart  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  general  cachexia  of  phthisis,  a  phenomenon  often  observed 
in  other  wasting  diseases,  notably  cancer.  But  even  this  is  denied  by 
some  competent  observers.  Sir  Douglas  PowelP  says:  "  I  have  always 
held  the  belief  that  the  heart  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  did  not  par- 
take in  the  wasting  of  other  muscles,  and  although  perhaps  not  abso- 
lutely of  normal  weight,  was  yet  relatively,  or  perhaps  more  than 
relatively  so,  in  relation  to  the  body  weight.  My  expression  clinically, 
too,  is  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  relatively  somewhat  enlarged 
and  thickened  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease." 

'  Recherches  ftnatomico-piitholoKiques  sur  hi  pliti.sio,  Paris,  1S25. 
•  Riforma  med.,   1918,  xxxiv,  4sr). 
'  Lancet,  1912,  ii.  1415. 
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Oh  the  whole,  it  can  l>e  stated  that  a  small  heart  is  not  a  preilisposini,' 
factor  in  phthisis,  as  has  been  assumed  by  sc*me  authors.  Even  tlie 
suggestion  that  a  soiall  heart  may  cause  relative  anemia  of  the  lungs 
I  does  not  hold»  as  a  rule,  beeause,  while  it  is  true  that  with  each  beat  a 
lesser  amount  of  blood  is  propelled  to  the  lungs,  this,  however,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  frequency  of  the  heart  beat. 

But  a  large  anrl  hypertrophied  heart  appears  to  a  certain  extent  a 
protection  against  the  development  of  phthisis.  This  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  v^alvular  disease,  especially  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  As  far 
back  as  1844  Ilokitansky^  asserted  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels producing  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  a  preventive 
of  phthisis,  Traubc  later  modified  this  law  by  saying  tJiat  only 
mitral  stenosis  excluilcs  phthisis,  while  in  aortic  disease  tuberculosis  is 
occasionally  met  with,  Fagge  also  held  that  mitral  stenosis  is  almost  a 
complete  bar  to  tuberculosis,  the  postmortem  records  of  Guy*s  Hospital 
supplying  only  4  cases  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  Percy  Kidd's- 
^statistics  give  only  1  instance  in  5()0  cases,  and  Walsham's,  1  in  130 
ases. 

Inasmuch  as  this  point  has  lately  been  contested  in  this  country 
by  Norris,  Burns,  and  others,  it  is  worth  while  to  find  out  wlmt  autopsies 
made  in  recent  times  have  revealed.  Among  4^Jo9  autopsies  |MTformed 
rby  Bireh-Hirschfeld,  he  foumi  that  SMJ7,  or  2i).S  per  cent.,  presente*! 
lesions  of  chronic  puhnonary  tuberculosis;  among  107  with  valvular 
lesions,  only  5,  or  4.6  per  cent,,  showed  tul>erculous  lesions  in  the  lungs, 
and  of  these  the  heart  defect  was  in  tlie  pulmonary  valve  in  2.  In 
other  words,  only  ly  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  tuberculosis  w^ere 
found  in  this  large  material  Xorris''  collected  from  tiie  literature 
records  covering  8154  autopsies  on  tuberculous  subjects  where  only 
3.5  per  cent,  showetl  signs  of  valvular  heart  diseast*.  While  pcrsf^nalJy 
performing  17tj4  autopsies  on  tnbcTculous  subjects  lie  found  130, 
or  7.3  per  cent,,  of  valvular  disease*.  Anders*  caleulatetl  only  1,2  per 
cent,  in  10,687  autopsies,  and  Brown^  collected  figures  of  71,115 
autopsies  with  but  0,9  per  (^nt,  of  vahoilar  heart  disease  in  phthisis. 
Statistics  like  these  show  more  conclusively  than  clinical  observations 
the  rarity  of  phthisis  with  mitral  defects.  Endocarditis  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  phthisis,  as  a  complication,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  appears  after  the  onset  of  tul>erculosis;  it  only  rarely  prec^es 
it.  As  a  terminal  affection  it  is  not  rare,  and  then  is  usually  due  to 
staphylococci,  streptococci  and  is,  as  a  rule,  verruc\>se  in  t\^|>e.  Tuber- 
culous endocarditis  does  occur,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Murmurs  in  phthisical  subjects  do  not  mean  endocarditis,  as  a  rule. 
They  are  usually  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  with  dilatation, 
pleuropericar<liaI  adhesions,   canliac  displacement,   etc.     The  latter 


»  Haudburh  der  pathology  Anuloniii?,  Viejina,  1844,  ii,  520, 

*  St.  Biirtholoin©w*8  Hosp.  Rep,,  xxtii,  239. 

*  Am,  Jour.  Med,  Sc.  11)04,  cxxviii.  049. 

*  Ibid.,  1909,  cxxiii,  WJ.  *  Ibid,,  carxsnni,  ISG. 
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may  even  produce  arrhythmia,  C.  M.  Montgomery^  found  murmurs 
in  tJiree-fourths  of  all  advanced  cases  of  phtJiisis,  although  in  his  171 
eases  of  puhiionary  tuberculosis  a  positive  diagnosis  of  enrlocarditis 
was  made  only  in  2.  Similarly,  N.  B.  Bunis's-  cases  were  diagnosed 
merely  by  the  murmurs  which  were  audible  over  die  cardiac  region, 
and  he  says  that  most  of  them  were  coni|)!ications  of  phthisis. 

In  my  own  experience,  1  have  seen  but  5  or  15  castas  of  true  mitral 
stenosis  developing  plithisis.  To  l>e  sure,  I  have  met  with  presystolic 
murmurs  at  the  apex,  but  these  murmurs,  as  well  as  the  decompensa- 
tion, appeared  lung  after  the  onset  of  [ihthisis,  mostly  as  a  terminal 
phenomenon.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  murmurs  in  a  phtliisical  patient 
and  when  the  case*  f*ame  to  autopsy  no  \'ahTilar  defect  was  found. 

It  seems  tliat  mitral  stenosis  causes  a  mechanical  impediment  to 
tile  lesser  (irculation,  thus  creating  eongestion  or  pletliora  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  tile  lungs,  and  this  has  been  olTered  as  an  explanation  for  the 
antagonism  between  this  disease  and  phthisis.  But  it  must  be  lx>rne 
in  mind  that  in  com|>en suited  mitral  stenosis  the  lungs  do  not  have 
a  larger  quantity  of  bloiMl  than  normally;  It  is  only  with  the  onset  of 
ileeompensjition  that  the  pressure  is  elevated  and  the  bkKwl  stream 
is  slowed,  thus  favoring  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  in  the  lungs. 

Those  who  accept  the  hematogenous  origin  of  phthisis  explain  that 
in  this  manner  the  smaller  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  opportunity 
for  develojmient  of  emboli  of  tul>erele  bacilli  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  mitral  stenosis  the  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  greater 
than  in  insufhcicncy,  and  for  this  reason  phthisis  is  more  rarely  eneouo- 
terecl  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  congenital  heart  disease*,  pulmonary  stenosis  appears  to  predis- 
pose to  phthisis  anri  those  who  survive  infancy  and  childliood  with 
such  heart  lesions,  succumb  during  adolescence  to  tuberculosis  because 
of  the  defective  circulation  of  blorKl  and  Ivinph  in  the  lungs  which  this 
cardiac  defect  brings  alKiut. 

Diabetes. — For  a  long  time  diabetes  has  been  considered  as  favor- 
ing the  evolution  of  phthisis.  It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  two  diseases 
are  very  frequently  associated  and  that  phthisis  in  dial>etics  pursues 
a  peculiar  course,  ending  fatally  in  a  short  time.  That  glycosuria 
prcdisp()s<^s  to  tuberculosis  has  also  been  inferrcfl  from  tlie  fact  that  in 
animals  the  same  contlition  has  been  observed.  Thus,  Schindelka 
reported  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  diabetic  dog.  and  canines  are 
usually  very  refractory  to  tuberculosis. 

The  first  to  collect  statistics  on  the  subjt^ct  was  (iriesinger  who, 
in  lN5y,  repf»rt«i  2r)t)  cas<*s  of  diabetes  in  whom  he  found  42  per  cent, 
atl'ected  with  tuberculosis.  Windle  even  found  that  50  per  cent,  of 
327  dialn^tics  flitil  from  tuberculosis.  But  a  more  recent  and  thorough 
sur>'e>'  of  the  e\  idenct*  by  Charles  M.  ]VIontgomery^  sht>ws  that  there 
is  no  conclusive  proof  tliat  tuberculosis  occurs  more  frecpiently  in 


'  Am.  Jouj.  Med.  Sc.,  1910,  cxxxix,  870, 
>  Ibid.,  1914,  exlvii.  866. 
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(!ial>etics  than  in  the  general  population  at  the  same  age  periods. 
He  foumi  that  out  of  35-5  autopsies  collected  from  the  hterature  sinee 
1882,  including  his  own  25  ca^es,  138,  or  38.9  per  cent.,  revealed  pul- 
monary tuherculosis,  mostly  in  an  acute  form.  This  cannot  be  sjiid  to 
he  very  excessive  if  we  consider  tiie  frequency  of  tnl>ercu!osis  in  the 
general  population  at  the  ages  hetween  twenty  and  fifty. 

It  appears  tliat  dial>ctes  hardly  ever  occurs  in  phtliisical  suhjects. 
^Yheneve^  the  two  diseases  are  found  in  tlie  same  subject,  the  former 
was  invariably  the  first  disease.  West.  Raw,  Moixtgomery,  and  others 
agree  with  this  view.  In  my  own  experience,  dealing  with  several 
thousand  consumptives  derived  from  a  class  (Jews)  peculiarly  pretHs- 
posefl  to  dial>etes,  I  have  ne\'er  seen  one  developing  gl\'cosuria  while 
suffering  from  active  phthisis.  The  reasons  for  this  {>eeuliarity  are 
obscure. 

While  in  most  cases  tuberculosis  occurring  in  diabetics  runs  a 
rapidly  fatal  course,  which  could  be  expected  a  priori  considering  that 
both  are  wasting  diseases,  1  have  seen  many  who  lived  on  for  many 
yeiirs.  As  Montgomery  says,  "  Often  each  disease  runs  a  course  appar- 
ently independent  of  the  other.'*  Wc  often  see  patients  improving  as 
regards  their  glycosuria  or  the  pulmonary  coorlition,  or  even  both. 
I  ha\'e  a  patient  who  has  been  diabetic  and  tuberculous  for  twelve 
years  doing  very  welh  excepting  for  occasional  acute  exacerbations  of 
either  condition. 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases.— It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that 
the  endemic  contagious  (hseast*s,  like  measles,  sc*arlet  fever,  whooping- 
cough,  diphtheria,  etc.,  are  often  followed  by  phthisis,  anil  in  infants 
and  eliildren  tul>erculous  hrouchopneumonia  is  frccpieutly  a  sequel  of 
measles  and  whooping-cough.  This  heighteneil  predisjjosition  may 
be  explained  as  depending  on  the  general  disturbance  in  healtli  caused 
b\'  the  fever »  catarrh  nf  tbe  respiratory  passages,  etc.,  which  reduce 
the  resisting  power  anr]  firoducc  a  soil  favorable  for  the  acti\7ttion  of 
dormant  foci  of  tulxrcle  bacilli,  or  favor  new  iufc^ctions.  These  diseases 
are  accompanied  to  a  great  extent  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  defects  in  the  epithelium  which  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  bacilli,  so  that  infection  of  the  respiratory  passages  is  particularly 
favore^l.  The  inHuence  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  may  be  purely 
mechanical;  fits  of  violent  cough  are  liable  to  rupture  tul>erculous 
glands  in  the  chest. 

In  children  tulierculous  bronchopneumonia  is  very  frequentlx'  ol>- 
serveil  to  follow  an  attiick  of  measles.  In  adults  our  experience  had 
been  limited  till  tlie  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  various  c^mips  in  whidi 
United  States  soldiers  were  stationed  during  1917-18.  Among  5945 
cases  of  measles  in  sohliers  it  was  found  that  173,  or  2.91  |>er  cent,, 
Iiad  developed  active  tuberculosis.  George  E.  Bushnell^  is  inclined  to 
tile  opinion  that  the  measles  reactivated    latent  tuberculous  foci. 


i  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Asari.,  1918,  bc3t.  1823. 
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Plough  he  helitnTs  that  it  is  prolnihle  tliat  thv  iiumhvr  of  really  tuher- 
Liiluus  eases  was  less  tluin  the  alM*\'e  figures  would  tudiaite.  Some  of 
tliese  cases  classed  as  tubereuhms  are  rather  cases  of  unresolved  pneu- 
inoiiia.  But,  on  the  otiier  hand,  he  lias  no  doubt  that  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis reactivated  by  measles  had  l>een  detected  at  the  first  examination 
of  these  s<»ldiers.  This  imiy  Iw  considered  an  experiment  on  a  large 
scale  which  tends  to  show  the  iriHuence  of  measles  on  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis. 

That  tliese  diseases  may  be  strong  predisposing  factors  to  tul>ercu- 
lous  infection  and  the  extension  of  existing  tuberculous  disease,  was 
liDwn  from  another  viewpoijit.  *' Allergy/"  or  tJie  altered  reactivity 
"^f  tile  organism  to  tuberculin,  which  is  apparently  def>eudent  upon^ 
the  fact  that  the  bcxly  has  pn#duccd  antibodies  whicli  counteract  the 
etrects  t*f  tuberculous  toxemia,  is  diminished  in  intensity,  or  dis^ippears 
altogether,  during  an  attack  of  measles.  This  ''anergy"  would  indicate 
tlmt  resistance  to  infection  has  diminished,  just  as  in  far-ativaneed 
phthisis  for  a  short  period  before  the  fatal  termination,  in  miliary 
tuberculosis,  etc,  wlien  all  defensive  powers  have  faikMl,  Von  Pirquet 
has  named  this  state  *' anergic,"  i.  c.,  non-reacting,  lie  assumes  that 
the  measles  process  occupies  the  antibodies  which  are  needed  for  the 
repulsion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  present  In  the  body.  During  this 
unprotected  periml  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  grow  and  pass  through  the 
necrotic  walls  of  a  castvius  gland,  or  secondary  diseases  can  also  occur* 
because  now  the  circulating  tubercle  bacilli  can  find  favorable  condi- 
Jtious  where  at  other  times  they  would  have  been  destroyed.  He  draws 
aualogy  between  this  condition  and  the  condition  favoring  the  prog- 
"ress  of  tulx^rculosis  in  tJic  adult — general  ilebility  due  to  malnutrition, 
overw^ork,  or  any  other  condition  rol»bing  the  body  of  its  natural 
defences. 

Influenza. — The  comiection  between  influenza  and  phthisis  is  even 
less  clear.  During  the  great  pandeuiie  of  influenza  in  1891  it  was 
observetl  that  the  mortality  was  increased,  and  similar  observations 
liad  been  made  before.  Arthur  Ransonie*  called  attention  to  the 
perio<lic  weaves  in  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  noted  faint  indications  of  a  rise  in  1853,  1S66,  1878  and  189(). 
liuistrode,  in  referring  t^  these  rises  in  the  mortality,  pointeil  out  that 
there  was  an  outbreak  of  influenza  in  1855  which  might  pi>ssibly  aeeount 
for  tlie  increase  in  tuberculosis  at  that  time.  But  in  18t)6  tlie  cotton 
famine  accounts  for  it  much  better.  During  189U-91-92,  and  again 
in  1S90  UMll,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  increased  as  a  concomitant 
to  epidemics  of  influenza.  As  Xewsholme^'  i>*jints  out»  the  experience 
of  1915-10  was  the  third  occurrence  in  recent  years  of  this  coincidence, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  influenza  is  a  most  dangerous  complica- 
tion of  pulmonar\'  tuberculosis.  During  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
the  United  States  in  1918, 1  observed  that  those  who  rec*overed  showefl 

*  Tr.  Eiiideraiol.  Soo,,  London,  xxiv,  p.  252. 
»  LatiOi*t.  1917,  y,  591, 
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no  tendetiey  to  devt^lop  phthisis,  unless  thev'  hat!  tul)erciil()us  lesions 
hi^fore  the  attack  of  iuttueirza.  Wlieri  a  tuberailous  person  is  strieken 
with  influeiiza,  the  outlook  is  not  invariably  bad. 

Carefully  stutlying  the  eomlitions,  it  appears  that  it  was  only  the 
mortality  from  phtliisis  that  was  inereaseil,  ami  not  the  inf»rljitlity. 
Moreover,  even  this  has  not  been  lasting,  for  the  mortality  has  lieen 
steadily  declining  despite  the  fact  that  influenza  has  l>eeri  endemic 
all  over  the  ci%'ilize4l  workl  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Clinically, 
we  find  that  when  a  consumptive  is  subjected  to  an  attack  of  influenza, 
the  process  in  the  king  is  liable  to  extend,  and  acute  exacerbation  of  the 
process  is  likely  to  occur  which  either  kills  the  patient,  or  turns  a 

rchronic,  and  comparatively  innocuous,  process  into  a  subacute  one, 
ind  finally  to  a  fatal  termination.  We  see  this  in  hospital  wanls  during 
epidemics  *if  influenza;   the  mortality  rises. 

Typhoid  Fever.— Typhoid  fever  also  has  been  considered  as  predis' 
posing  to  phthisis  Wcause  of  the  rather  liigh  proportion  of  consumptives 
who  give  a  history  of  having  passeti  through  an  attack  of  it.  Recently, 
Charles  E.  Woodruff  has  discussed  the  subject  in  great  detail  and 
arrived  at  tJie  conclusion  that  tv'phoid  fever  heads  the  list  of  predis- 
posing causes  of  tulierculosis.    The  fact  that  during  recent  years  the 

'  mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  from  typhoid  has  been  declimng  at 
Dst  the  same  rate  is  considered  a  strong  argument.  **The  tliree 
stses  which  seem  to  be  most  frequently  followed  by  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs — measles,  whooping-cough,  and  typhoid — ^are  all  compli- 
cated with  bronchitis,** 

There  appears  to  lie  a  lack  of  evi<lence  in  support  of  these  conten- 
tions. The  fact  that  the  mortality-rates  from  typhoid  and  phthisis 
run  parallel  does  not  prove  tlmt  the  same  cause  is  operative  in  botli 
eases.  The  somewhat  excessive  number  of  consnnipti\  es  who  have 
gi  historv'  of  typhoid  does  not  convince  in  this  direction.     It  is  well 

'known  to  clinicians  tlmt  acute  tulxTcuiosis  very  often  simulates  typhoid 
in  a  striking  mamier,  and  with  ail  our  tliagnostic  methods  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  difl'crentiatc  the  two  tliseases.  In  many  cases  of  alleged 
tv'phoid  preceding  phthisis  I  have  l^een  convincerl  that  it  was  an  acute 

Lexacerbation  of  latent  tuberculosis  which  was  mistaken  for  typhoid, 

rjust  as  many  attacks  of  **grippe"  are  in  reality  acute  exactTbatioiLs  of 
chronic  or  mild  forms  of  phthisis*  Typhoid  fever,  like  most  other 
febrile  diseases,  may,  however,  activate  latent  phthisis,  which  might 
not  have  taken  an  acute  or  subacute  course  otherwise*    But  under  the 

^circumstances  we  cannot  consider  typhoid  i}er  se  as  predisposing  to 
tubt^rculosis. 

OCCUPATION. 

Of  the  factors  which  ha\'e  l>een  mentioned  as  predisposing  to  the 
ilkveK*pnient  and  evolution  of  phthisis,  the  cliaracter  of  the  rjccupa- 
of  the  patient  lia^  lx>t»n  given  prominence*  by  nearly  every  writer 

•  Am.  Med.,  N.  S..  1914,  xi.  17 
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on  the  subject-  Very  few,  however,  have  looked  at  tliis  probieni  with 
the  view  of  William  riilmaii  Thonipjson,  who  justly  says  that  "it  is 
often  not  the  occupation  which  is  at  fault,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conducted/'  It  is  also  to  Ik^  borne  in  min*l  that  when  we  fini!  that 
a  larger  uumlxr  of  [ktsous  in  a  certain  trade  or  occupation  are  atiVetcil 
with  phthisis,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  occupation  is 
responsible.  As  has  lxx*n  pointer!  i)ut  by  Cobbett,  liotel  servants  in 
England  show  a  very  high  tuhennjlosis  mortality.  Some  would  be 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  tlieir  indoor  life,  as  well  as  to  their  proclivity 
Uy  drink  excessively.  Hut  this  would  not  account  for  it  altogether. 
Others  working  iiirhx^rs*  as  tailors,  have  not  an  excessive  mortality. 
Ni»  doubt  that  tliere  is  a  process  of  natural  selection  going  on.  The 
occupations  which  do  not  require  excessive  ninscular  work  are  likely 
to  attract  the  weakly,  aral  the  sick,  those  who  have  latent  tuberculosis* 
For  this  reason  also  polit^^rnen  are  less  liable  to  fievelop  phthisis— ^only 
strong  men  are  taken  into  the  servit^e. 

Dust  as  an  Etiological  Factor  in  the  ETolution  of  Phthisis. — Long 
ag"  liamazziui  s[joke  of  the  ctiolt>gical  relations  of  tlust  to  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  tract  and  at  fl.>resent,  after  we  have  studied  the 
i'tiology  of  tui>erculosis  on  a  scientific  basis,  we  find  that  the  ancient 
(^liuician  s  observations  have  I^een  confirmerl  in  the  main.  In  tiearly 
all  tn'atises  on  tubereulr»sis.  or  on  occupational  diseases,  it  is  never 
oinittc<t  to  state  em]>hatically  that  p4Tsons  pursuing  occuj>atious  at 
which  they  are  exposed  to  tlie  inhalation  of  mineral,  metallicp  vege- 
table, or  animal  dust  are  more  likely  to  contract  tu})erculosis.  and  die 
from  it,  than  others.  According  to  data  obtained  by  the  Twelfth 
( Vnsus  of  the  Fnited  States,  the  death-rate  from  y>hthisis  was  -'>.41 
per  fhousanil  arjiong  marble-  and  stone-cutters,  as  against  ouly  LI 2 
among  farmers  and  planters,  and  LfJ7  among  luml}ermen  aiul 
raftsmen.  Statistics  publisheii  l>\'  the  I  nite*!  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  1908-HK)9  show  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
among  males  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  years  of  age  con- 
stituted 'M  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortahty  in  the  working  population. 
But  among  grinders  it  was  71  per  cent.;  among  tool-makers,  59  per 
cent.;  printers,  ob  ]mt  cent.;  stone-cutters  and  weavers.  '»')  per  cent.; 
spinners,  51)  per  cent.;  woolen-workers,  44  |kt  cent.  Similar  statistics 
are  available  for  nuiny  other  countries,  and  for  other  o<h/u  pat  ions  in 
which  the  w(»rkcrs  are  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  arul  metalhc 
dust,  esix'cially  grin*Iers,  tool-  and  irLstrument-makers,  printers,  etc. 
Friun  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  New  York,  it  appears  that 
the  trades  that  showed  the  least  effects  from  the  ravages  of  consmii lo- 
tion were  the  boot-  and  shmnnakers^  and  millers. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  the  exa^ptuais  to  be  mentioned  later, 
mineral  dust  is  the  most  fhmgerous  in  this  regard,  as  has  been  shown 
!)y  \V.  Zeuner,^  Harlow  Brooks,*  Frederick  Hoffman,^  and  others. 

^  Lunrcmhoit  «ur  Bekampfung  der  Tubcrkuluso.  Berlin,  1903. 

*  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Ga»f»ttt?,  1007,  xxiii.  7(H). 

*  Bulletin  of  Bui^au  of  Labor,  November,  1908«  p.  633. 
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*ndoubtedly,  it  h  the  jagi^jerl  and  sharp-pointed  particles  which  act 
a.s  an  irritant  to  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Nature  has  placed  many 
barriers  in  the  way  of  even  fine  dust  entering  into  the  deep  respirator^' 
passages  with  the  inspired  air;  even  when  reaching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi  and  lung,  the  latter  are  very  t*>lerant  and  most 
of  it  is  sofm  exfx^lled  with  the  expectoration*  But  Moritz  fonnd  that 
the  scnsil)]hty  of  the  respirator>^  tract,  from  the  nose  to  the  trachea,  is 
redut*t*d  in  persons  working  a,s  grinders  in  a  steel  factory  in  (Germany. 
Large  ?n asses  of  metallic  dnst  could  be  seen  lying  on  the  vocal  cords 
and  mucous  nieml)rane  of  the  trachea  without  provoking  congli.  For 
this  reason  some  dust  often  remains  and  is  taken  up  by  the  lymph 
channels  and  carriec!  aAvay,  But  after  persistent  deposits  of  dust  in 
the  alveoh,  the  irritation  it  produces  excites  a  reactive  inflammation, 
clogs  up  the  lymph  channels  jind  lowers  the  resisting  powers  of  tlic 
invaded  Imig,  prepariug  the  soil  for  the  deposit  of  tul>erclc  bacilli 
which  may  thrive  in  such  defective  areas  rf  lung  tissue.  The  glands 
of  the  hmgs  act  as  filters  which  retain  the  dnst  brought  in  by  inhatatinn. 
But  if  new  deposits  of  dust  are  brought  repeatedly  into  these  glands 
they  are  ultimately  doonit^d  to  become  fiamagcd  and  their  function  as 
filters  impaired,  or  even  abolished.  They  are  snpersaturated  with  dust 
and,  like  a  sponge  which  is  su|X"rsatnrated,  can  absorb  no  more. 
Zeuner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  glands  of  the  dee|>er  respiratory 
passages  prcHJuee  an  interna!  secretion  which  is  bactericidal,  clestroy- 
ing  any  microorganism  that  may  enter  with  the  inspired  air,  including 
tubercle  bacilli;  at  all  events,  it  prevents  their  growth.  Dust  destroys 
the  strncture  and  function  of  these  glands. 

It  appears  that  phthisis  in  patients  with  pneuniokoni^isis  is  often  of 
a  special  form,  pursuing  a  slow,  sluggish  course  and  with  a  symptoma- 
tologi^'  peculiarly  its  ouii.  Fibroid  plithisis,  which  will  be  discussed 
later  on,  is  mostly  found  m  workers  exposetl  to  the  inhalation  of  animal 
or  vegetable  thist.  The  foreign  particles  deposited  in  the  alveoli  excite 
a  productive  inflammation.  At  first,  small  diseased  foci  are  pro- 
dnced,  but  later,  if  the  irritation  keeps  up,  the  small  foci  coalesce, 
affecting  extensive  areas  of  pulmonar>'  tissue,  and  tubercle  bacilli, 
either  brought  by  the  inspired  air  or  by  metastatic  deposits  from  old, 
latent  lesions,  uivade  these  areas  secondarily. 

This  form  of  phtlitsis  nuiy  last  for  years  without  greatl\'  incapaci- 
tating tile  patient,  who  may  have  no  fever,  no  debility,  no  nightsweats, 
etc,;  only  congh  and  expex'toration,  and  very  often  dyspnea,  licking  the 
annoying  features  clinicalh'.  I  have  t»bserved  this  form  of  phthisis 
among  garment-wc*rkers,  iH>tabl\'  furriers,  in  New  Yi>rk  Tity. 

But  not  all  dnst  is  etiologioally  related  to  phtliisis.  Thus,  among  eoal- 
miners,  who  uuflonbtedly  inhale  large  quantities  of  mineral  dnst,  which 
almost  invarialily  reaches  the  deeper  res|>iratt>ry  passages  and  remains 
there  as  is  evident  from  the  frequency  of  pneumuktmiosis  among  them, 
true  tuberculous  phthisis  is  comparatively  infrequent.  Kuban  drew 
attention  to  this  fact  as  far  back  as  18*53  in  France  w^here  '*coal  dust 
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is  unable  to  cause  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  even  favor  the  evolution 
of  pulmonary  tubercle.  It  prevents  the  development  of  phthisis." 
In  his  book  on  occupational  diseases,  Oliver  shows  that  this  is  true  of 
English  coal-miners,  and  in  the  United  States  Wainwright  and  Nichols* 
found  that  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  tuberculosis  is  about  two-thirds  less  fre- 
quent among  miners  than  among  all  other  occupied  males.  Some 
writers  have  attempted  to  explain  this  paradox  by  assuming  that  coal 
dust  possesses  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  rather  a  protection  against 
tuberculosis.  Comet  suggests  that  in  coal  mines  the  air  is  hmnid 
and  thus  prevents  desiccation  and  pulverization  of  sputum,  which  is, 
of  course,  far-fetched. 

More  noteworthy  is  it  that  street-sweepers  and  coachmen,  in  spite 
of  exposure  to  excessive  inhalation  of  dust,  are  not  excessively  liable 
to  phthisis.  Comet  concludes  from  this  fact  that  the  dangers  of  infec- 
tion in  the  street  are  nil.  Sonunerfeld  has  shown  that  in  Berlin  the 
street-sweepers  have  only  half  the  rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis 
when  compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  working  classes  in  that  city. 
In  New  York  City,  where  several  years  ago  considerable  agitation  was 
made  in  favor  of  protecting  the  street-sweepers  against  the  excessive 
morbidity  and  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  statistics  have  not  home 
out  these  contentions.  Hoffman's^  statistics,  gathered  for  a  monograph 
on  the  excessive  mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposed 
to  municipal  and  general  dust,  show  that  evidently  "the  recorded 
mortality  from  consumption  among  men  in  this  emplo>Tnent  is  not 
decidedly  excessive.'' 

Another  kind  of  dust  which  is  harmless  in  this  regard  is  limestone, 
and  also  plaster  of  Paris.  In  England  it  has  been  found,  according  to 
Edgar  L.  Collis,'  that  masons  in  districts  where  limestone  is  worked 
do  not  suffer  from  phthisis  in  excess,  while  masons  in  districts  where 
sandstone  is  worked  are  peculiarly  liable  to  succumb  to  this  disease 
and  have  a  shorter  prospect  of  life.  Halter  and  Garb  have  obser\^ed 
the  same  to  be  the  case  in  Germany,  and  G.  Fisac*  reports  that  in 
Spain  the  workers  in  quicklime  and  plaster  of  Paris  are  immune  to 
tuberculosis  despite  the  fact  that  they  live  in  squalid  dwellmgs  and 
are  underfed.  He  believes  that  their  immunity  is  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  dust  cojitainuig  lime. 

That  the  chemical  composition  of  the  dust  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  dust  itself  is  well  shown  by  CoUis  in  his  Milroy  Lectures  for 
1915.  He  finds  tliat  when  phthisis  occurs  as  a  result  of  hilialation  of 
mineral  dust,  it  is  always  associated  with  exposure  to  dust  containing 
cr\'stalline  silica,  tliough  he  could  find  no  definite  relation  between 
the  amount  of  dust  present  and  the  prevalence  of  phtliisis.  As  to 
why  coal  dust,  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  etc.,  should  be  harmless  in  this 

»  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1905.  cxxx,  405. 

'  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Lalwr,  Xovemlwr,  190S,  p.  033. 

'  Public  Health,  1915.  xx^^ii.  252.  292;  xxix,  11. 

<  Rev.  de  hig.  y  de  tub.,  1909,  v,  No.  54. 
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regard,  while  flint,  slate,  iron,  tin,  lead,  etc.,  do  prmhice  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  we  are  at  a  loss,  and  it  may  he  M'orthy  r^f  further  study. 

Anotlier  point  brought  out  by  Collis  is  that  phthisis  encountered 
among  workers  at  dusty  occupations  is  actually  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  dust,  and  not  to  tlieir  mode  of  life.  Outdoor  workers  iidialing 
dangerous  dust  succumb,  %\'hile  careless  iudixir  workers  at  dusty  nccu- 
pations  inhaling  dust  containing  no  silica,  or  metallic  fragments,  are 
not  excessively  liable  to  phtliisis.  He  finds  that  "dust  phtliisis  is 
peculiar  in  showing  a  low  degree  of  infectivity  among  contacts  not 
exposed  to  dust  inhalation/'  In  the  leail-miniug  districts  of  Englanil 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  widows  tlian  in  any  other  place  in  the 
kingdom.  Haldane  observed  among  tin-miners  that  "the  wives  and 
children  of  tliese  men  never  seem  to  be  afTectcfl,  attliough  t:M?cupying 
the  same  roi>m  as  the  affecte<i  men,  whn  never  go  to  tlie  hospital  but 
sit  at  home  and  expectorate  sputum  loaded  with  tulterele  l>aeilli/* 
Barvfcise  noted  the  same  phenomenon  among  gritstone-w corkers  in 
Derbyshire,  and  it  is  also  true  of  stone-niasons,  accorthug  to  Collis. 

This  shows  clearly  tliat  certain  forms  of  dust  are  capable  of  waking 
up  dormant  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  workers;  hut  tlieir  wives,  who 
have  assuredly  been  infected  with  tuliercle  during  childliood,  cannot 
be  reinlecteil  with  the  bacilli  expectorated  by  their  husbands.  It 
entirely  agrees  with  our  nnxl ern  views  of  tuhercnious  infection,  and 
with  the  ex]>erience  of  the  difhculty  or  impossibility  of  reinfection 
which  is  s{)oken  of  in  Chapter  V. 

It  thus  appear^:  that  occupation  per  sc  cannot  be  considered  as  pri^- 
disposing  to  phtliisis,  witli  the  exception  of  those  which  involve  expf>- 
sure  to  metallic,  and  certain  kinds  of  mineral  diLst.  But  even  in  these 
there  are  exceptions,  as  we  saw,  with  street  dust,  coal  dust,  lime-stone, 
plaster  of  Paris,  etc.  Thus,  there  has  been  found  a  relation  between 
the  wages  paid  to  workmeti  anil  the  incidence  of  phthisis  among  them. 
B.  S.  WarrenV  study  of  conditions  in  tJie  United  States  Government 
prijiting  and  engraving  plants  shows  that  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  badly  overcrowded,  with  p(^K>r  ventilation,  etc,,  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  is  rather  low  among  tlie  employees.  The  reason  he  assigns 
is  that  tliey  receive  good  wages.  He  finds  from  census  statistics  that 
low  wages  go  hand-in-hand  with  a  high  tuberculosis  nn>rtality.  The 
difference  in  wages  or  inct>me  means  a  difference  in  nutrition,  social 
contentment,  and  general  welfare  which  render  the  farm  lalnirer  more 
susceptible  to  phthisis  than  his  employer,  and  the  cotton-mill  opt^ra- 
tive  more  than  the  general  population.  Similarly,  he  hnds  that  of 
deaths  among  males  rejKirted  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  IIKH),  giving 
the  occupation  of  the  decreased,  14.7  per  {^nt.  were  from  tuberculosis, 
as  against  2(19  per  c!ent.  among  females.  The  reasons  for  this  disparity 
are  many,  but  undoubtedly  the  iuadecpiate  wages  paid  to  women  are 
responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  phthisis  among  female 
workers* 

*  Tr,  Nal,  Aaan,  Study  nnd  Prevent  Tuborc,  1913,  ix.  163. 
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TRAtlMATIC  TXJBERCULOSIS. 

Injury  as  a  Cause  of  Phthisis,— That  traumatism  may  deteniiine 
the  luralizatbii  of  extratboracif  toberculosiis — of  the  bones,  joints, 
glands  and  meninges— is  a  well-known  and  accepted  clinical  fact  sup- 
ported hy  the  results  of  animal  experimentation.  Bnt  that  a  local 
injury  tu  the  chest  may  Ik*  the  exciting  cause  of  phthisis  is  not  generally 
appretiated  to  the  extent  it  deserves.  It  seems  that  the  older  medical 
literature  onl>'  rarely  referred  to  this  subject,  and  (irasser  could  only 
fiinl  reports  of  about  50  cases  l>efori^  UMHi  In  the  Prussian  Army  it 
was  observed  that  anumg  <i924  cases  of  phthisis,  95  bei^^an  after  an 
injury,  and  of  tiiesc  79  had  sustained  contusions  of  the  chest.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  is  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  appreciated. 

Ill  surgical  tnl^erculosis  traumatism  is  more  often  the  exciting  cause. 
I/Con  (liroux*  gives  the  following  statistical  figures:  Jeanuel  found 
that  5  per*  cent,  of  cases  are  post-traiunatic;  Wilner,  B  to  7  per  cent.; 
Pietrzikowski,  8  per  (X^nt.;  Lemgey,  8.S1  per  cent.;  Estor,  9.5  per  cent.; 
Hahn^  31  per  cent,  (of  hijvjnint  disease);  Honsele,  14  per  cent;  Konig, 
20  per  cent.;  Voss,  21.5  per  cent.;  Horzetsky,  44  per  cent,  (tubercu- 
losis of  the  spinal  entnmn) ;  Taylor,  52  per  ctrnt.;  and  finally  Bauer, 
almost  100  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  injury  per  ,fe  cannot  cause  tuberculosis  of  a 
bone  or  a  joint.  Tnl>ercle  bacilli  uuist  be  present.  But  in  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge  of  phthisiogenesis  it  is  clear  that  many,  if  not 
most,  persons  harl>or  some  latejjt  or  healed  tuljerc  nlons  foci  with  viru- 
lent tul>ercle  liacilli  which  an  injury  may  reawaken  into  activity. 
Kiilbs  has  shown  that  contusions  of  the  chest  often  cause  lacerations 
and  hemorrhages  of  the  puhnonary  parenchyma,  even  when  no  visible 
hemoptysis  occurs,  and  su(*h  lacerated  areas  may  offer  a  favorable 
soil  for  the  imphnitatiVm  of  tul>ercle  bacilli,  just  as  an  injury  to  a  joint 
or  a  fractured  rib. 

In  his  monograph  on  this  snbiect,  Uichard  Stern^  gives  the  following 
direct  and  indirect  possibilities  of  phthisis  after  injury:  (1)  A  jXTiph- 
eral  tulxTculosis  of  a  bone  or  joint  may  Vw  proiluced  and  this  may 
influence  unfavorably  a  preexisting  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung; 
(2)  the  unfavorable  infiuence  of  loss  of  blood;  (3)  periplieral  thrum- 
bosis  may  lie  caused,  followed  by  pulmonarA'  infarction  which  may 
ultimately  en*l  in  secTindary  tuberculous  iidection;  (4)  the  deteterions 
effects  of  a  long  sta\'  in  IxhI,  especially  in  hospitals;  (5)  psT^chic  depres- 
sion, reducing  the  general  resist ing'])owers  anil  producing  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  as  a  result  of  the  accident. 

In  persons  known  to  be  tuberculous  the  disease  may  \ye  aggravated 
by  an  injury,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  cases,  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Especially  is  this  the  case  when  hemoptysis  is  caused  by  the 
injur>'.     Traumatism  may  also  produce  pleurisy,  usually  dry»  but 

^  La  tuberciU*3sc  ploun>-pultDt>iiiiire  traumatiquo,  Paris,  I815,  p.  8. 
>  pie  iraumati^che  Eutat^hung  inncrer  Krankbeiten,  Jena,  1910. 
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occasionally  with  an  effusion.  Pneumothorax  is  another  possible 
result  of  an  injury  to  the  chest.  In  non-tuberculous  traumatic  pneu- 
mothorax the  rent  in  the  pleura  heals  quickly  and  the  air  is  absorbed, 
but  in  those  with  a  preexisting  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung,  active 
or  dormant,  the  usual  course  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax,  hydro- 
thorax,  pyopneumothorax,  etc.,  may  be  followed. 

The  intensity  of  the  injury  should  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
probability  of  its  relation  to  phthisis  subsequently  developed,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Wolff-Eisner.  After  violent  injuries  to  bones, 
especially  those  resulting  in  fractures,  tuberculous  osteomyelitis  is 
hardly  ever  observed,  though  slight  injuries  to  bones  may  be  followed 
by  local  tuberculosis.  In  the  same  manner,  as  I  have  seen  in  several 
cases,  a  slight  injury  to  the  chest  may  flare  up  a  latent  tuberculous 
process.  In  persons  known  to  be  healthy  this  is  not  uncommon.  John 
B.  Hawes^  points  out  that  after  the  autumn  football  season  some 
players  develop  consumption  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  on  the 
football  field.  The  special  diet  usually  prescribed  by  the  trainer,  as 
well  as  the  excessive  exertion  for  months  during  the  training  period, 
undoubtedly  reduces  the  resisting  powers  of  even  gridiron  heroes.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  World  War,  injuries  to  the  chest,  especially 
those  in  which  the  wounds  were  penetrating,  lacerating  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  were  only  rarely  observed  to  be  followed  by  symptoms  of 
ph&isis. 

The  site  of  the  lesion  provoked  by  an  injury  is  not  necessarily  at 
the  point  affected  by  the  blow.  Many  authors  have  reported  lesions 
by  contrecoup.  An  acute  general  or  miliary  tuberculosis  may  also 
result  from  breaking  up  of  a  latent  lesion  and  letting  loose  tubercle 
baciUi  into  the  blood  stream.  Hemoptysis  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  establish  the  relationship  between  the  injury  and  the  phthisis, 
because  laceration  of  the  lung  may  occur  without  causing  hemorrhage. 
WTien  hemoptysis  occurs,  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  is  no  criterion 
of  the  size  of  the  torn  vessel.  Nor  must  there  remain  any  external 
marks  on  the  chest  Wall  because  an  injury  may  lacerate  the  lung  or 
pleura  without  leaving  any  external  traces. 

The  appearance  of  clinical  symptoms  of  phthisis  may  be  delayed 
for  some  time.  Of  course,  in  cases  of  quiescent  lesions  which  are 
activated  as  a  result  of  traumatism,  the  aggravation  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient  and  the  extension  of  the  process  may  appear  soon  after 
the  accident,  and  hemoptysis  may  appear  even  immediately.  In  many 
cases  the  bleeding  is,  however,  delayed  several  hours  or  days,  which'is 
to  be  expected  considering  the  pathology  of  hemoptysis.  But  in  appar- 
ently healthy  persons  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  may  appear  many 
months  or  years  later. 

Hawes  reports  several  cases  in  which  phthisis  developed  from  two 
to  ten  years  after  the  injury. 

»  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1913,  clxviii,  83, 
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The  aiJpf^araiiir  nf  tuhercle  luicilli  in  thr  sputoni  may  be  delayed 
f«ir  wt^eks  or  moiitlis,  and  this  does  not  mihtiite  against  the  triiiimatic 
origin  of  tht*  disease.  We  know  that  in  niaiiy  cases  of  spontaneous 
phthisis  bacilli  are  found  only  months,  or  even  years,  after  the  onset 
of  the  disease. 

It  takes  about  eight  weeks  for  a  tubercle  to  develop  and  one  tubercle 
is  by  far  not  enough  to  give  symptoms  or  signs  b\'  which  it  can  be 
recognised  by  the  patient  or  the  physician.  In  fact,  when  a  few  days 
after  an  injur\'  signs  of  phthisis  are  fonnd,  especially  tulxTcle  bacilli 
arc  foujid  in  the  sy)iitunu  wc  ma>'  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
preexisting  disease  which  was,  at  most,  aggravated  liy  the  accident. 
But  in  cases  in  which  the  sympitoms,  such  as  fever,  emaciation,  cough, 
exjx-ctoration,  etCj  make  their  aj>i)earance  three  to  six  months  after 
the  injury  in  a  |>erson  known  to  have  been  well  before  the  accident, 
and  t!ie  physical  signs  appear  even  later,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a 
causative  reflation  between  the  injury  and  the  disease.  Gennan  author- 
ities have  limited  tlie  time  for  the  apix'arance  of  the  symptoms  after 
the  injnrA*  to  six  montlis,  although  there  are  undoubtedly  exceptions 
which  mn>i!  be  judged  on  their  indi\  idiial  merits. 

CUnical  ManUestations  of  Traumatic  Tuberculosis.— In  many  cases 
symptoms  of  pleurisy  make  their  appearance  within  a  few^  days — 
chilly  sensations,  fever,  pain  in  the  chest,  etc.  I'sually  these  disappear 
w^ithin  some  days,  and  arc  followed  by  symptoms  of  phthisis.  In 
some  instances  there  occurs  a  ])leural  effusion^  which  runs  its  course  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  average  case  of  this  t\"pe  not  dne  to  traumatism. 
Hemoptysis  is  not  so  frefpieut  as  would  be  expected,  excepting  in  those 
who  have  suffered  from  pronounced  phthisis  for  some  time  and  the 
traumatism  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  such  cases 
the  anionnt  of  blotHl  lost  may  Ijc  considerable.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  amount  of  lilood  lost  is  rather  slight,  a  few^  mouthfnls. 

Tsually  the  lesion  is  fonnd  right  under  the  site  of  chest  wall  where 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  bnt  at  times  it  is  found  far  away  from  it,  even 
in  the  opposite  side,  b\^  conireeoyp,  as  was  alread\'  stated.  This  is  an 
important  point  in  cases  in  which  responsibility  for  the  rlisease  must 
be  established.  lu  several  cases  of  haml  phfhi^ii,  the  lesion  being 
located  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes,  1  found  it  due  to  injury.  In  1  case 
it  was  the  kick  with  the  hoof  nf  a  horse;  in  another,  a  fall  on  side 
sustitining  a  contusion  of  the  chest. 

The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  acute,  sul>acute,  or  chronic,  and 
an>'  clinical  form  of  the  rlisease  may  be  obser\'CiL  In  fact,  there  is  no 
difference  to  be  disctTned  in  this  regard  between  traumatic  and  spon- 
taneous phthisis. 

The  writer  has  obsi*rved  a  few^  cases  of  acute  iniHan/  tnbemdmw, 
and  acute  pneumonic  plithisis.  following  injuries,  In  such  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  injury  was  inflicted  on  some  part  of  the  body  in  wdiich 
there  was  a  latent  or  dormant  tuberculous  process.  In  1  case  the 
patient  was  struck  with  a  bottle  over  the  chest.     He  inime^hately 
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had  a  copious  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and  on  the  next  day  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  104**  F.  which  kept  up  for  about  six  weeks,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  and  signs  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  tenninat- 
ing  fatally.  F.  Parkes-Weber^  reports  a  case  in  which  an  injury  set 
free  a  caseous  focus  in  the  epididymis  producing  acute  and  fatal 
phthisis. 

Surgical  injuries  may  thus  be  effective  in  producing  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  This  is  seen  in  cases  in  which  a  patient  is  operated  upon 
for  some  chronic  tuberculous  disease  of  a  joint,  bone,  or  gland,  and  he 
develops  acute  tuberculous  disease  which  is  rapidly  fatal.  I  have  seen 
2  cases  of  this  sort  developing  after  bloodless  operations  and  manipu- 
lations of  joints.  Such  cases  have  also  been  reported  by  Parkes- 
.  Weber,  Urban,^  Orth,'  and  others.  Among  these  cases  may  also  be 
included  the  frequent  development  of  tuberculosis  of  an  acute  and 
malignant  type  observed  in  women  after  childbirth  and  abortions. 
Parkes-Weber  also  mentions  massage  as  a  possible  etiological  factor 
in  reactivating  dormant  tuberculous  processes  and  producing  acute/ 
progressive  tuberculosis. 

Traumatic  tuberculosis  has  of  late  become  a  very  important  medico- 
legal topic,  not  only  in  cases  in  which  damages  are  asked  for  tubercu- 
lous lesions  induced  by  injuries,  but  also  because  of  the  recent  legis- 
lation in  many  States  concerning  workmen's  compensation.  The 
responsibility  is  to  be  fixed  in  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  has  been 
determined  by  the  accident,  and  in  those  in  which  preexisting  tuber- 
culous disease  has  been  aggravated  by  the  injury. 

*  Traumatic  Pneumonia  and  Traumatic  Tuberculosis,  London,  1916. 
«Mlinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1899,  xiv,  346. 
«  Berlin,  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1914,  xli,  246. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PHTHISIOGENESIS. 

Tuberculosis  vs.  Phthisis.— After  infecting  an  animal  with  tubercle 
bacilli,  we  know  exactly  what  morbid  phenomena  to  expect.  On 
injecting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  pure  culture  of  tubercle,  bacilli,  tuberculous  peritonitis  soon 
develops,  followed-  by  tuberculosis  of  other  organs — the  spleen,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.,  until  it  finally  succiunbs.  But  what  will  happen 
after  a  human  being  is  infected  in  the  usual  spontaneous  manner  we 
cannot  prognosticate  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  individual 
may  pass  through  life  without  showing  any  morbid  manifestations 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  infection.  In  fact,  the  vast  majority 
of  people  have  been  infected  during  their  childhood  and  are  none  the 
worse  for  their  experience,  as  has  already  been  shown.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  in  whom  distinct  lesions  of  a  tuberculous  character  have 
been  found  at  the  autopsy  knew  nothing  about  it  during  their  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  proportion  the  infection  is  followed 
sooner  or  later  by  symptoms  of  some  clinical  form  of  tuberculosis. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  difference  between  experimental 
tuberculosis  and  spontaneous  phthisis  as  we  meet  it  in  human  beings. 

It  appears  that  phthisis  w  a  disease  met  uM  exchs^ively  in  huvian 
beings  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  lower  animals;  certainly  not  in  animals 
tchich  have  been  infected  experimentally  in  the  laboratory^  be  it  by  inocu- 
lation,  ingestion  or  inhalation  of  tvbercle  bacilli.  In  guinea-pigs,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  in  whom  spontaneous  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  rare,  only 
nodular  tul)ercles,  consisting  of  avascular,  cellular  masses  are  formed 
after  experimental  infection;  while  spontaneous  human  phthisis  is 
mainly  a  productive  and  exudative  inflammatory'  process  of  the  lungs 
in  which  then*  may,  or  may  not,  be  any  of  the  characteristic  tuber- 
culous cell-proliferation.  In  other  words,  in  animals  it  is  general  or 
miliar\'  tuberculosis  that  we  find,  and  this  is  also  rarely  met  with  in 
humans.  "Heal  pulmonary  tuberculosis,''  says  von  Ilansemann,^  **in 
the  anatomical  sense,  is  always  i)art  and  parcel  of  general  tuberculosis 
of  all  the  organs  in  the  bo<ly.  Pure  and  isolated  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  the  anatomical  sense,  i.  r.,  in  which  there  are  no  other  tuber- 
culous changes  in  the  lungs  than  the  development  of  submiliary  tuber- 
cles, never  oc*curs  so  far  as  my  exj>erience  goes.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  from  this  disease,  which  in  reality  alone  deserves  the  name 
pulmonarj^  tuberculosis,  phthisis  never  evolves.  I  know  of  no  case 
in  my  own  experience,  nor  from  medical  literature,  in  which  the  disease 

»  Berl.  kliu.  Wchiischr.,  1911,  xlviii,  1. 
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iM'gun  as  acute  miliary  tulxTculosis  in  the  anatomieal  sense,  and  then 
turne*!  into  pnhiionary  phthisis/'  But  phthisis  may  he  eonipliratetl 
by  general  nuliary  tubercultisis.  This  often  occurs  before  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  case. 

In  the  same  sense  we  find  that  Rihbert^  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
between  ex|KTimental  toberculosis  in  animals  and  j)htliisis  in  liuinaii 
beings:  *'It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  tulKTcles  may  In*  produced  in 
the  lungs  of  animals  which  are  made  to  inhale  dust  contaiiiiiig  toberele 
bacilli.  Hut,  (])  the  disease  thus  produced  is  not  the  same  as  that 
^in  human  beings;  (2)  we  camiot,  without  further  proof,  conchide  that 
/biaman  beings  are  infected  in  the  same  manner.  The  conditions  under 
which  humans  inhale  tubercle  bacilli  are»  at  least  from  the  viewpoint 
of  quantity,  <hstinctly  difierent  from  those  prevailing  during  experi- 
mentation. It  can  neither  l>e  proved  that  individuals  always  inhaled 
tubercle  baeilli  before  l>ecoming  sick  nor  that  the  latter  settled  pri- 
marily in  the  particular  organ  in  which  the\^  prohferated.  Neither  the 
clinical  nor  the  anatomical  fimliogs  sufficientiy  support  such  a  view, 
It  is  self-ynderstood  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  that  in  man  also 
disease  may  directly  follow  the  inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but  it  is 
a  questif^n  how  often  this  takes  place.  From  mere  iKJssibility  Uy  imcon- 
troverti!>le  proof  which  will  cover  all  tuberculoiis  diseases  of  the  lufigs, 
is  quite  a  distamt^."  "Pulmonary  phthisis/'  says  Bacmeister,-  '*is  a 
disease  found  exclusively  in  adult  human  l>eings;  it  never  oc*curs  sixm- 
taneously  in  animals,  nor  has  it  ever  been  produced  experimentally.'* 

If  we  want  to  apply  unequivocally  the  experimental  findings  tn 
man  we  umst  first  demami  that  infection  of  animals  should  result  in 
isolated  apit^al  lesions  which  should  extend  gradually  downward  iii 
the  lung  in  the  typical  chronic  mamier.  All  other  forms  of  tul>ercu- 
losis  which  are  prmlueed  experimentally  in  the  lungs  of  animals  do 
not  prove  much,  because  their  morbid  anatomy  diverges  so  much  from 
the  changes  found  in  liuman  phthisis. 

Ilie  problem  why  the  human  adult,  after  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  develo]>s  phthisis,  a  disease  unknown  in  early  childhood  and 
among  the  lower  animals,  has  not  yet  been  soh'ed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  who  are  entitled  to  an  opinion.  Frennd,  Hart,  Bacmcister,  and 
others  l>etie\'e  that  pressure  of  a  short  rib  or  an  ossified  first  costal 
cartilage  upon  the  apex  of  the  lung  is  responsible  for  the  apical  locali- 
zation of  phthisis  (see  p.  95).  We  have,  however,  shown  that  this 
theor>'  does  not  exjiUiin  everything  connected  with  the  proljlern, 
Varioos  other  theories  have  ln?en  promulgated  to  explain  the  origin 
of  human  phthisis. 

Phthisis  as  a  Disease  Acquired  during  ChildhcM)d.— During  recent 
years  the  tlief»ry  that  phthisis  is  a  late  manifestation  of  tuberculosis 
acquired  during  ehildhwMl  has  been  gaining  ground.    Behring,''  basing 

>  T>hs  Auabreitung  dor  TuberkxUose  im  K6rper,  Miuburg,  1900* 

*  Di<j  EiitAtehung  der  menschlkhon  Lunge nphthisc,  Berlin,  1914,  p,  35. 

*  Duut.  mwi  Wchriachr.,  11*03,  xxix.  680;  British  Med.  Jour.,  1903,  ii,  993* 
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his  opinions  on  experiments  with  guinea-pigs,  maintains  that  a  single 
infection  cannot  result  in  phthisis.  He  says  that  phthisis  is  the  result 
of  reinfection  of  a  person  who  was  already  once  infected  during  infancy, 
mainly  through  deglutition  of  milk  derived  from  tuberculous  cows.  The 
bacilli  pass  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  into  the  lymphatics 
where  they  remain  for  years  in  an  avirulent  or  mildly  virulent  state, 
and  in  the  adult,  as  a  result  of  some  intercurrent  affection,  they  become 
again  virulent  and  cause  phthisis.  "Phthisis  is  but  the  last  verse  of 
the  song,  the  first  verse  of  which  was  sung  to  the  infant  at  its  cradle."^ 

Hamburger's^  conception  of  phthisis  is  also  that  it  must  not  neces- 
sarily be  preceded  by  recent  infection,  but  that  it  is  rather  a  reawaken- 
ing, or  an  exacerbation,  of  an  old,  "healed,"  or  latent  tuberculous 
process.  He  points  out  that  tuberculosis  runs  a  different  course  in 
children  from  that  in  adults — pulmonary'  phthisis  which  is  so  frequent 
in  adults  is  exceedingly  rare  in  children.  But  we  know  that  most  people 
have  passed  through  a  tuberculous  infection  during  childhood.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  inference  is  justified  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
invariably  preceded  by  a  tuberculous  infection  many  years  before  its  onset. 

To  Hamburger  the  course  of  phthisis  is  similar  to  that  of  syphilis, 
with  periods  of  health  and  quiescence  or  latency,  interrupted  or  fol- 
lowed by  periods  of  acute  or  subacute  exacerbations.  The  primary 
lesion  is  inoculated  during  childhood,  before  the  individual  reaches  his 
tenth  year  of  life.  During  infancy  this  primary  focus,  if  massive  infec- 
tion has  taken  place,  or  the  resistance  is  low,  may  cause  miliary  tuber- 
culosis or  hematogenic  metastasis,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  people 
it  heals  or  remains  dormant.  In  those  in  whom  metastatic  deposits  of 
tubercle  bacilli  are  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  secondary 
tuberculous  manifestations  make  their  appearance,  consisting  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  glands,  bones,  joints,  meninges,  etc.  After  the  tenth 
year  the  tertiary  manifestations  are  met  with,  consisting  in  the  various 
forms  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  tumor 
albus,  certain  cases  of  joint  diseases,  of  the  kidneys,  lupus  vulgaris, 
tuberculous  iritis,  adhesive  pleurisy,  etc.  These  last  are  practically 
never  seen  in  infancy  and  e4irly  childhood,  only  after  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  many  years  they  may  appear,  just  as  the  late  manifestations 
of  s>T)hilis — tabes,  general  paralysis,  etc.,  are  only  rarely  seen  in  early 
youth,  although  syphilis  is  quite  frequent  at  that  peri(Kl  of  life. 

Phthisis  is  thus,  according  to  Hamburger,  an  exacerbation  of  tuber- 
culosis which  has  been  ac(|uired  during  early  childliood  and  remained 
latent  for  many  years  until  some  exciting  cause,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
powers  of  resistance,  has  brought  about  conditions  favorable  for  its 
development. 

Immunity  or  Allergy. — The  view  of  phthisiogenesis  which  has  been 
gaining  ground  of  late,  and  which  is  apparently  based  on  a  sound 

*  Einfiihrung  in  die  Lehrc  von  dcr  Hekiiinpfung  der  Infektionskrankheiten,  Berlin, 
1912,  p.  354. 

*  Die  Tuberkulose  des  Kindesalters,  Leipzig,  1912. 
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fijundation,  has  been  forinulateil  hy  Paul  Romer  to  the  effect  that 
phthisis  in  a  maniftuytadoH  of  immunifi^  agaifwl  tiihercuhm.s  wki/^li  haa 
been  acquired  bij  an  infedion  ditring  eurhf  childhood. 

It  appears  that  the  observations  made  hi  inost  of  the  trjuisniissible 
diseases  tJiat  one  attack  renders  tlie  tJidi\  idiial  homime  against  renewed 
infection  with  the  same  virus,  hold  gmul  in  tul^erculosis.  Behring, 
Romer,  Calmette,  MetehnikolT,  Hjini burger,  Bushnell,  and  otliers,  have 
sho\Mi  tliat  the  juitd  infediom  with  tiiberculosi'it  during  ckildhood  eftdow 
the  organism  with  a  certain  amount  of  immMnity  against  further  and 
renewed  exogeuie  iufeeiion  with  tubercle  bacilli,  so  tlmt  an  mdi\'idual 
with  a  healed  or  latent  lesion,  acquired  during  early  childhood,  is 
immime  to  these  micrtxirganisms.  Repeated  infection  witb  the  same 
vims  may  he  reinfection  or  suix^rinfection.  By  superinfection  is  under- 
stood a  second  infection  at  a  time  -when  the  lesion?  pi^uced  by  the 
first  infection  ha\'e  not  healed,  while  reinfection  implies  a  new  infec- 
tion when  the  lesions  produced  hy  the  first  have  cimpletely  healed. 
**Inasmuc[i  as  we  may  accept  as  a  great  probability  that  in  tubercu- 
losis healing  in  the  strict  scientific  sense  never  occurs,"  says  Ham- 
burger/ **  all  rei>eated  infections  hi  tuberculosis  are  to  be  considered 
superinfections/'  We  use  the  Wi>rd  rrtufectlon  because  this  term  has 
gained  extensive  currency  in  medical  literature. 

Experimental  Proofs  of  Immunity. — Experimental  1>'  acquireil  immu- 
nity by  an  inoculatit>n  of  tuberculosis  has  been  i>roved  to  exist  l>y  the 
researches  of  Koch,*  Behring,  Romer ,^  Hamburger,  Webb  and  Wil- 
liams/ Rossignob  Krausc  and  Volk,  and  main'  otliers.  W^hen  a 
healthy  gninea-pig  k  inoculated  v\ith  tubercle  bacilli  in  pure  culture, 
the  wound  closes  up  within  a  couple  of  days  and  seemingly  heals  up. 
But  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  later  there  appears  at  the  site  of  the 
inoculation  a  hard  nodule  which  soon  breaks  down,  leaving  an  ulcer 
which  persists  till  the  animal  dies.  It  is  rliffercnt  when  a  tuberculous 
animal  is  inoculated  with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  wound  also  iieals,  but 
no  nodule  is  formetl  and  a  few  days  later  tlie  pcjint  of  inoculation 
becomes  indiu-ated,  *hirk  in  coh^r  all  aromid  tlie  punctured  point  to 
about  1  cm.  in  diameter.  During  tlie  next  few  days  the  sptit  becomes 
necrotic  and  the  involved  tissues  are  slier!,  leaving  a  fiat  ulcerated 
area  which  usualh^  heals  quickly  and  permanently*  Morco\er,  while 
after  infecting  a  healtliy  animal  the  regional  lymph  glands  become 
swollen,  this  does  not  occur  after  reinfection  of  a  tuberculous  animah 

The  work  of  Romer^  and  Hamburger*^  along  these  lines  has  recently 
changed  our  conception  of  tuberculous  infection  and  suggested  prophy- 
lactic measures  which  are  aetuall>'  revolutionary.  They  have  found 
that  reinfection  is  as  difficult  and  even  as  impossible  in  tuberculosis  as 

»  Med,  Kliuik.  1915,  xi,  34. 

»  Deut^ch,  mod.  Wchnschr..  1801.  xvii.  101. 

*  Beitr  z.  Klin,  d.  Tii»mrk,.  1910.  xvii,  287;  1912.  itxii.  301. 
^  ioiir.  Med.  H*9oarch,  191 1  ^  xxiv,  1. 
»  B^itr.  *,  Kim.  d.  Tuberk,.  1910,  xv'd,  287,  383;  1912,  xxii,  265,  301. 

•  lbid,»  1910,  xvi,  271. 
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in  syphilis.  All  modes  of  infection  were  tried,  inoculation,  feeding 
and  inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  dust  or  spray,  and  contact  infection, 
which  are  akin  to  the  usual  modes  of  spontaneous  infection  in  human 
beings,  but  no  new  tuberculous  lesion  could  be  produced  in  tuberculous 
animals,  while  the  healthy  controls  were  infected  and  succumbed  to 
the  disease  is  some  form.  Not  only  were  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits — 
which  are  ver>'  susceptible — thus  tried,  but  sheep  which  are  not  as 
vulnerable  to  tubercle  bacilli,  and  also  dogs  w^hich  are  strongly  refrac- 
tory, and  monkeys  w^hich  display  the  same  degree  of  susceptibility  as 
man.  Romer  found  that  when  a  healthy  sheep  is  infected  with  a  certain 
dose  of  tubercle  bacilli,  it  succumbs  within  eight  weeks  to  acute  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  the  same  dose  is  harmless  in  a  tuberculous 
sheep.  In  monkeys  the  results  were  the  same.  Hamburger  and 
Toyofuko  have  proved  that  infected  guinea-pigs  are  not  only  immune 
to  inoculation  but  also  to  inhalation  which  is  deadly  to  healthy  control 
animals.  It  appears  from  Romer's  studies  that  this  immunity  is  not 
transmitted  by  heredity,  even  when  displayed  by  pregnant  mothers. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  this  immunity  is  not  only  true  of  exogenic 
superinfection,  or  additional  infection  with  bacilli  of  another  strain, 
but  also  of  superinfection  with  bacilli  taken  from  their  own  lesions. 

Another  important  point  was  established  by  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Romer  and  Hamburger:  If  the  reinfecting  dose  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  small,  perfect  immunity  is  found — the  point  of  inocu- 
lation heals  quite  soon.  As  a  rule,  the  immunity  is  observed  in  animals 
which  have  been  tuberculous  for  some  time,  three  or  four  months. 
But  if  the  reinfecting  dose  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  massive,  it  soon  causes 
death  of  the  animal. 

These  experimental  researches  are  well  founded,  JTaving  been  con- 
firmed by  many  workers  in  various  countries,  so  that  at  present  they 
are  as  firmly  established  as  anything  else  we  know  about  spontaneous 
and  experimental  tuberculous  infection.  But  there  arise  several  prob- 
lems of  immense  interest  in  our  study  of  phthisiogenesis.  Knowing 
well  that  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  have  been  infected  with 
tubercle  bacilli  during  childhood,  even  those  who  have  no  clinical 
evidence  of  phthisis,  we  may  justly  ask,  (^an  adults  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis  at  all?  The  bearings  of  this  problem  on  prophylaxis  are 
enormous.  How  does  phthisis  develop  from  the  lesions  acquired  during 
infancy  and  childhood?  Is  it  due  to  a  second  infection  immediately 
before  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  do  the  old,  hitherto  dormant  lesions 
for  some  reason  flare  up  and  begin  to  extend? 

Modes  of  Reinfectioii  in  Human  Beings. — A  person  who  has  once 
been  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  reinfected  with  the  germs 
which  he  harbors  within  his  body,  or  with  bacilli  which  have  grown 
in  the  body  of  some  other  j)erson,  or  in  an  animal.  In  the  case  of  endo- 
genic or  autogenic  reinfection  the  process  may  be  very  simple:  A 
softened  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung  is  ruptured  into  a  bronchus, 
and  during  cough  the  tuberculous  material  is  carried  along  the  bronchial 
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tree  to  some  other  part  of  the  lung  where  it  is  deposited  and,  taking 
root,  it  produces  a  new  lesion.  In  this  manner  there  may  also  be  pro- 
duced laryngeal  and  intestinal  tuberculosis,  the  latter  from  swallowed 
sputum.  But  endogenic  reinfection  is  not  always  bronchogenic;  it 
may  also  be  hematogenic— a  tuberculous  lesion  may  break  into  a 
bloodvessel  and  then  bacilli  are  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  body; 
or  it  may  be  lymphogenic;  the  tuberculous  material  is  carried  by  the 
lymphatics,  infecting  the  lymph  glands,  etc. 

Exogenic  reinfection  should  be  very  common,  if  it  takes  place  at  aU. 
The  bacilli  are  ubiquitous,  and  one  suffering  from  any  form  of  tuber- 
culosis is  evidently  predisposed,  otherwise  he  would  have  escaped  the 
disease,  despite  the  first  infection.  Infection  is  exceedingly  easy,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  a  child  free  from  tuberculosis  is  brought 
in  contact  with  a  consumptive,  it  is  soon  infected.  Hamburger  even 
reports  a  case  where  exposure  of  an  infant  for  one  hour  was  effective 
in  infecting  it.  We  also  see  this  to  be  a  fact  in  adults:  When  indi- 
viduals free  from  tuberculous  infection  dating  back  to  childhood,  as  is 
the  case  with  primitive  peoples,  come  into  contact  with  tuberculous 
people,  they  are  soon  infected  and  succumb  in  a  short  time. 

Granting  these  premises,  which  are  based  on  carefully  observed 
facts,  we  may  be  able  to  study  the  problem  of  reinfection  in  man 
clinically,  even  though  the  experimental  method  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
closed  to  us.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  inquire  into  the  frequency  of  exo- 
genic and  endogenic  superinfection  and  reinfection  in  tuberculous 
patients  who  are  inmates  in  hospitals  for  consumptives;  the  frequency 
of  tuberculosis  among  those  who  are  apparently  healthy  but  live  with 
consumptives;  and  also  the  effects  of  tuber'culous  infection  on  persons 
who  are  known  Jfeo  have  escaped  infection  during  childhood. 

Beinfection  in  Hospitals  for  Consumptives. — Clinical  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  medicine  that  a  person 
should  have  one  of  the  exanthemata  twice  during  his  life.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  in  a  ward  filled  with  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
etc.,  there  is  no  danger  that  patients  suffering  from  the  more  malignant 
types  of  the  disease  should  transmit  the  virus  to  those  who  are  passing 
through  a  mild  or  abortive  attack  of  the  same  disease.  In  nearly  all 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  we  find  that  during  the  existence 
of  the  malady  the  patient  is  immune  against  exogenic  reinfection  with 
the  virus  of  the  same  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  the  exceedingly 
chronic  transmissible  disease,  syphilis. 

The  experience  in  hospitals  harboring  large  numbers  of  consumptives 
should  give  us  information  along  these  lines  about  tuberculosis.  Here 
the  patients  have  all  the  opportunities  for  superinfection  with  bacilli 
derived  from  other  patients.  For  it  must  be  agreed  that  despite  the 
scrupulous  cleanliness  observed  at  present  in  sanatorituns  and  hospitals, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  droplet  infection  when  many  patients  are 
brought  into  intimate  contact.  In  fact,  when  caged  guinea-pigs  are 
kept  in  scrupulously  clean  wards  they  soon  contract  tuberculosis. 
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It  has,  however,  never  been  observed  that  a  mildly  infected  patient 
living  in  an  institution  should  be  reinfected  from  one  severely  infected 
who  shares  the  ward  with  him,  even  when  the  latter  expectorates 
myriads  of  virulent  bacilli  and  offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
droplet  infection. 

Many  non-tuberculous  patients  remain  in  sanatoriums  for  months, 
yet  it  has  not  been  observed  that  one  should  become  tuberculous 
because  of  his  sojourn  in  the  hospital.  This  is  the  reason  why  hospitals 
and  sanatoriums  do  not  separate  the  "open"  from  the  ** closed*'  cases, 
i,  e,\  those  who  expectorate  sputum  reeking  with  tubercle  bacilli  from 
those  who  do  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  physicians  are  con- 
vinced that  droplet  infection  is  a  potent  factor  in  disseminating 
tuberculosis. 

The  hospital  staff,  including  physicians,  especially  laryngologists, 
nurses,  orderlies,  etc.,  come  in  close  contact  with  the  patients  in  sana- 
toriums and  should  become  infected  if  adults,  presumably  infected 
during  childhood,  could  be  reinfected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  But,  if 
experience  of  thousands  of  people  in  these  callings  counts  for  anything, 
they  do  not  show  a  higher  mortality  nor  morbidity  from  tuberculosis 
than  persons  in  other  occupations.  The  first  statistics  bearing  on  this 
problem  were  published  by  C.  Theodore  Williams^  who  showed  that 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  before  any 
precautions  WTre  taken  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  no 
case  of  infection  of  the  hospital  staff  had  been  observed.  From  1846, 
when  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumptives  was  opened  in  London, 
to  1882  *' statistics  showed  that  among  the  physicians,  assistant 
physicians,  hospital  clerks,  nurses  and  others,  to  the  numl^er  of  several 
hundred,  who  had  served  in  the  hospital  (not  few  of  them  having  lived 
in  it  for  a  number  of  years  continuously),  phthisis  had  not  been  more 
common  than  it  may  be  expected  to  be  on  the  average  among  the  civil 
population  of  the  town.''  In  a  later  paper  Williams^  brought  these 
statistics  down  to  1909  and  found  that  conditions  remained  the  same. 
But  while  during  recent  years  the  improvements  in  hygienic  conditions 
and  disinfection  of  sputum  may  l)c  the  cause  of  the  rarity  of  phthisis 
in  the  hospital  staff,  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  operative  before 
1882. 

Similar  statistics  are  available  for  hospitals  in  Germany  and  France, 
published  by  Aufrecht,'  Freymuth,^  Brunon,^  Saugman,*  and  others, 
and  brought  together  by  the  author^  in  a  i)aiHT  on  hospital  infection. 
Instructive  data  on  the  subject  have  been  collected  by  Saugman  from 
many  sanatoriums  in  various  countries.  He  finds  that  even  among 
lar^'ngologists,  who  are  exposed  to  infection  more  than  any  other 

>  British  Med.  Jour.,  1S82.  p.  CIS.  »  Ibid.,  1909,  ii,  433. 

»  Munehen.  med.  Wchiuschr.,  190S,  xlv.  158. 

<  Beitr.  z.  Klin.  d.  Tuberk.,  1911.  xx,  231. 

»  La  tuberculose  pulmoiiaire.  Pari.s,  1913,  p.  59. 

«  Ztschr.  f.  Tuberk..  19a5,  vi,  125;  1907,  x,  224. 

'  Am.  Med.,  1915,  xxi,  607. 
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class,  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  tuberculosis  are  less  than  would 
l>e  expected.  He  coiiehtdes  tliat  tuhereulosis  is  extremely  rare  among 
those  who  are  engagetl  annmg  eonsimiptives;  physicians  ajid  taryngoto- 
gists  who  had  been  liealth\^  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  remain 
so.  *'It  is  not  dangerous  ft>r  healthy  adults  to  be  coughed  fit  by 
|>atients  suffering  from  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  tul>erculosis"  con- 
cludes l^augman. 

Sucli  facts  have  been  quoted  to  disprove  tlit^  transmissit>ility  of 
tnliercul(>sis.  but  in  the  light  f*f  our  present  knowledge  they  merely 
pnA'e  that  reinfection  is  impossible. 

Marital  Phthisis.— -Again,  bearing  in  iniud  the  ease  with  which 
tuberculosis  is  transmitted  to  persons  who  have  iM>t  \H\n\  infected 
previously,  it  shouhl  be  expecteil  that  the  vast  majtirity  of  husbands 
of  tuljerculous  wives,  or  healthy  %vives  of  tnbercnlous  husbands  shiuild 
acquire  tJie  disease.  This,  we  know,  is  the  case  with  syphilis,  in  which 
the  active  disease  is  almost  invariably  transmitted  to  the  unafTected 
consort,  excepting  wlicn  the  latter  has  been  infecte<l  before  marriage. 
But  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  mystery  why  phthisis  in  both  husband 
and  wife  is  very  rare  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the>'  probably  come  into 
more  intimate  coiitact  than  even  father  and  chihL  Fa'cu  in  families 
in  which  most  or  all  of  the  children  nvv  affected  with  tuberculosis  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  find  that  lN)th  tJie  mother  and  the  father  should  be 
sick  witli  tJie  ilisease.  FornH'rl\'  tliis  fact  was  used  as  a  strong  arginnent 
against  the  transinissil)ilit\^  of  tuberculosis,  but  now  we  miderstand 
tliat  it  is  due  to  the  ininnmity  acquired  by  an  infection  which  has  not 
been  effective  in  prm lacing  phthisis. 

For  many  years  the  writer  was  physician  to  a  charitable  society, 
having  imder  his  care  annually  KOU  to  KM  10  consumi>tives  who  lived 
in  poverty  aiul  in  want,  in  overcrow<led  tenements,  having  all  o]>p(>r- 
tumties  to  infect  tJieir  consorts;  in  fact,  most  i*f  the  consunqitives 
sharcii  tlieir  beds  with  their  healthy  consorts.  Still,  \*ery  h'W  cases  were 
met  in  which  tuberculosis  was  h>mid  in  botli  tlie  husband  and  the 
wife.  Widows,  wliose  husbands  dieil  from  phthisis,  were  only  rarely 
seen  to  de\  eloj)  the  disease. 

This  expc^rience  is  not  nni(]ne,  Mongour^  f<nind  that  among  440 
married  couples,  in  which  one  of  the  consorts  was  sick  witli  tuberculosis, 
there  were  only  16  in  which  the  partner  was  also  phthisical,  i.  e.,  4  per 
cent*  Thonr  reports  402  couples  with  only  12,  or  3  per  cent.»  in 
which  infection  of  the  consort  htirl  taken  place  in  all  probability. 
I.  Bumey  Yeo^  found  marital  phtbisis  comparatively  rare,  basing  his 
deductions  on  particulars  collected  of  HK55  cases  of  eonsnmptitm.  He 
cites  fignresof  J,  It.  Bartlctt,  nerman  Weber,  and  others  and  concludes: 
*' Taking  these  figures  for  what  they  are  worth,  it  seems  certain  tliat 
the  coiamunicatiou  of  consiuuption  fr^jtn  wife  to  husband,  even  among 

1  ConiK,  Intern,  de  la  Tutiermjose,  Paris,  1U05,  i^  4K1. 

-  Ztsnhr.  f.  Tuljerkuloai*,  1905.  vii,  12. 

»  British  MerL  Jour..  Juno  17,  1882,  p.  S95. 
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the  class  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  favor  to  the  utmost  the  com- 
munication of  contagious  disease,  is  very  rare;  while  it  would  seem 
that  communication  from  husband  to  wife  is  more  frequent."  Pope/ 
Pearson,^  Elderton,  and  Goring  have  made  careful  statistical  studies  of 
this  problem  in  England  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chances 
of  tuberculosis  occurring  in  both  consorts  are  about  the  same  as  insanity, 
and  a  German  writer  has  shown  that  cancer  in  both  consorts  is  more  apt 
to  occur  than  phthisis.  In  a  recent  statistical  study  by  Levy,'  compris- 
ing 317  married  couples  which  lived  in  poverty,  34  per  cent,  sharing  the 
bed,  possible  marital  infection  could  be  traced  only  in  2.8  per  cent.  He 
points  out  that  when  marital  phthisis  does  occur,  it  is  characterized 
by  a  favorable  course  of  the  disease  in  the  secondary  cases,  and  soon 
after  the  actively  diseased  partner  is  removed,  the  infected  consort 
recovers  his  or  her  health.  Haupt  found  among  1553  tuberculous 
couples  that  106,  or  7  per  cent.,  were  both  affected.  This  being  the 
highest  percentage  recorded,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  it  is 
exactly  the  proportion  in  which  humanity  suffers  from  the  disease. 
This  problem  was  investigated  by  the  author^  in  New  York  City  among 
the  poor  and  dependent,  living  under  trying  economic  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Among  170  couples  in  which  one  of  the  consorts  was 
tuberculous,  it  was  found  that  only  in  2.5  per  cent,  were  both  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  phthisical ;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  lived  very  closely  together,  even  sharing  the  bed.  It  has  been 
my  impression  when  investigating  this  problem  that  if  under  such  con- 
ditions infection  has  not  taken  place,  it  cannot  occur  in  any  other 
adults. 

Romer  mentions  that  life  insurance  companies  in  Germany,  basing 
their  action  on  statistical  experience,  do  not  reject  persons  because  of 
a  history  of  exposure  to  infection,  or  those  who  live  with  tuberculous 
consorts,  (ieorge  Florschiitz^,  in  his  work  on  insurance  selection,  says 
that  "  in  medical  selection  one  must  certainly  consider  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion when  it  is  so  evident  as  in  conjugal  intercourse,  but  in  general,  so 
far  as  life  insurance  is  concerned,  one  may  regard  tuberculous  infection 
as  purely  a  matter  of  chance.'*  He  brings  statistics  "showing  that  of 
1428  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  there  were  but  11  in  which  the  husband 
or  the  wife  of  the  deceased  was  tuberculous." 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  mention  a  curious  phenomenon, 
first  mentioned  by  Petruschk>^  and  which  he  named  "mother  immu- 
nity.'' A  woman  marrying  a  tuberculous  husband  l)egets  children,  most 
of  whom  either  are  sick  with,  or  die  from,  tuberculosis,  but  she  remains 

»  A  Second  Study  of  Statistics  of  Pulmonarj-  Tulwrculosis.  Marital  Infection,  London, 
1911. 

»  Tuberculosis,  Heredity  and  Environment,  London.  1912;  The  Fight  agaiiLst  Tulier- 
culosis  and  the  Death  Rate  from  Phthisis,  I^ondon,  1911. 

»  Beitr.  z.  Klin.  d.  TuJx^rk.,  1914,  xxxii,  147. 

*  Am,  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  1917,  cliii,  395. 

*  Medical  Record,  1915,  IxxxWi,  957. 

«  Ergebnisse  d.  Immuntatsforschung,  1914,  i,  189. 
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healthy.  Gerald  Webb^  has  observed  the  same  condition,  though  he 
is  inclined  to  consider  this  as  only  a  relative  and  not  a  complete  inmiu- 
nity  of  the  mothers,  because  they  react  to  tuberculin,  and  he  even  found 
one  of  them  to  be  herself  a  '*  carrier."  The  present  writer  has  had 
many  women  of  this  type  under  his  care.  Analogous  conditions  are 
seen  in  men,  which  may  be  called  "  father  inununity."  A  man  marries 
a  wife  who  dies  from  tuberculosis;  he  again  marries  and  his  second  wife 
succumbs  to  the  same  disease.  I  know  of  one  who  had  three  wives  die 
from  tuberculosis,  while  he  remained  healthy.  The  children  are  usually 
tuberculous,  or  die  from  this  disease. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  facts  because  they  are  very  important  points 
in  phthisiogenesis:  (1)  tuberculous  infection  can  only  occur  once;  and 
(2)  that  phthisis  evolves  only  in  persons  who  are  for  one  reason  or 
another  predisposed  to  the  disease.  Inasmuch  as  the  non-phthisical 
consort  has  already  been  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  during  child- 
hood, all  new  opportunities  for  reinfection  by  cohabitation  with  a 
consumptive  consort  are  of  no  avail  to  produce  phthisis.  It  is  his  or 
her  constitution  that  determines  whether  consumption  will  develop, 
and  not  the  opportunities  for  reinfection. 

Clinical  Proofs  of  Immmiity  Acquired  by  Taberculous  Infection.— 
Many  investigators  have  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  circulate  in  the 
blood  of  a  large  proportion  of  consumptives,  yet  they  do  not  manifest 
general  or  miliary  tuberculosis,  as  would  a  priori  be  expected.  The 
only  plausible  explanation  is  that  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  a 
tuberculous  focus  in  some  part  of  the  body,  this  protects  their  other 
organs  against  renewed  endogenic  or  exogenic  reinfection,  and  the 
bacilli  m  the  blood  remain  innocuous. 

A  number  of  clinical  facts,  hitherto  obscure,  can  be  explained  by 
this  acquired  inununity  of  the  tuberculous  to  tuberculosis,  and  they 
confirm  the  assumption  that  experimental  data  obtained  in  animals 
hold  good  for  man.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  much  sputum 
containing  tubercle  bacilli  passes  through  the  throat,  tonsils,  mouth, 
lips,  etc.,  tuberculosis  of  these  mucous  membranes  and  the  cervical 
glands  is  exceedingly  rare  in  adults.  Conversely,  in  former  times 
physicians  believed  that  scrofulous  children  were  immune  to  phthisis 
and  my  observations  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  this  is  true  today. 

Calmette^  says:  "Ever>'one  knows  that  a  local  tuberculous  suppura- 
tion occurring  in  a  person  with  pulmonarj'^  tuberculosis  ameliorates 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  considerably  increases  his  resistanc^e. 
Inversely,  it  is  rare  that  patients  in  whom  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
has  had  a  rapid  development  have  been  attacked  previously  by  sup- 
puration of  the  Ijmph  nodes,  or  bony  or  cutaneous  tissues,  except  in 
cases  where  an  inopportune  surgical  operation  has  provoked  infec- 
tion of  the  blood.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  the 
persons  suffering  from  lupus  present  the  auscultatory  signs  character- 

^  Jour,  of  Laboratory  and  Clin.  Med.,  1916.  i. 
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istic  of  ]>ulnionary  tuberculosis,  and  that  tlie.'^e  ^^eiierally  <l<*vdop  in 
them  with  %ery  great  slowness:  likewise  many  lupus  patients  live  to 
advanced  age/'  Marfan  also  foimd  that  persons  with  healed  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin  ami  glands  never  become  phtlnsieaL  and  Piery*  shows 
that  a  certain  number  of  ehildreu  of  tuberculous  parentage  display  a 
veritaUe  immunity  against  the  grave  and  aeutc  forms  t4  tu!>t^rculosis. 
They  an?  just  the  ones  wlio  present  the  alleged  stigmata  of  tulxTculous 
heredity  which  predisposes,  accr»rcUng  to  some  authors. 

Mayo-  pointed  out  that  in  Minnesota,  wFiere  surgical  tul>erculosis 
is  rife,  phthisis  is  uncommon,  an<l  this  has  ht^en  observed  to  be  a  fact 
in  r»tlier  ]>laces.  Turban,  Weieher,  and  King  record  the  moic  favorable 
course  of  phthisis  w^here  a  family  history  of  tuberculosis  is  prcsc*nt,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  %vhere  tlie  inciividiial  has  been  serofuious.  Chve 
Hiviere  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  scrufulous  mauifestatioiis,  as  well 
as  the  surgical  tuberculous  lesions,  t(»  bovine  infection,  but  he  never- 
tlieless  emphasizes  their  imi>ortance  as  immunizing  factors  against 
renewed  infection  with  human  bacilli, 

Exi>e Hence,  experimental  as  well  as  elim^cal,  among  animals  has  also 
not  re\'ealed  any  hereilitary  transtnission  of  s[>ecifie  **prcilisposition'* 
to  the  disease,  despite  the  fact  that  clinical  medieal  treatises  keep  on 
si>eaking  of  **  predisposition*'  %vhich  is  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation.  Speaking  of  speciiic  predisposition,  Ihiklwin^  says:  ^Mlere 
again  the  liovine  race  gives  a  negative  to  the  asst^rt!*»ii  that  tuberculous 
infcctiim  necessarily  inv4>lves  a  transmitted  weakness  or  sasceptibility. 
On  the  c*a)trary,  brtrding  frtmi  tubercuhn-rcacting  (*ows  is  actually 
pnictise^l  as  of  eugenic  value  in  preserving  the  I)est  stocks.  The  well- 
known  Ihxng  system  has  been  ou  trial  hnig  enough  in  1  Denmark  to  have 
deuHHistrated  its  value,  and  is,  1  believe,  the  approved  metltiMl  of  prt>- 
cetiure  in  valuable  dairies  where  tuberculosis  is  a  st*rious  menace." 
Harlow  Brooks  has  shown  that  the  ])r(jgeny  tf  tiibercult»us  eows  show 
no  excessive  predispi>sition  to  the  disease,  as  was  already  mentioned. 

We  know  that  all  consum|)tives  swalkw  tubercle  bacilli,  yet  tul)er- 
culosis  of  the  gastrcn intestinal  tract  is  not  so  fRK|uent  as  (*pportunities 
for  infection  would  lead  us  to  expect.  When  infection  of  these*  <>rgans 
doc^s  take  place,  the  lesions  remain  local  without  extending  to  the 
regional  hinphatic  glands,  as  is  the  rule  witli  primary  iMtestiiial 
tuberculosis. 

."Secondary  tubercuhjsis  of  the  skin  is  exc^eedingly  rare  in  consumj> 
lives,  altiiough  sputum  reeking  w4th  tubercle  bacilli  is  ver>'  often  care* 
lessly  handled  by  them;  and  when  it  doc^s  rK'cur,  it  runs  a  nuich  inilrler 
course  than  lnf)us  -  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  The  well-known 
"pathologist's  wart'*  and  "butcher's  wart,"  altlmugh  of  a  tuberculous 
character,  are  of  no  significance,  apparently  because  of  old  and  d<>r* 
maut  tuhercuhms  lesions  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Ixxly  which  confer 
iramunit}^ 
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Tuberculosis  on  "Virgiii  Soil**  in  Human  Bemgs.—Wliile  direct 
experiments  mi  luitiiHii  beings  are  ii(>t  luailuhle  frvr  uljvious  reasons, 
still  some  clinical  facts  are  known  which  confirm  the  \^iew  just  expressed. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  newbr^rn  infants  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  no 
matter  from  what  stw'k  they  are  descended,  we  shoiilJ  exfject  that  if 
tubercle  bacilli  weix*  iiutculated  into  infants,  the  resulting  disease 
would  run  an  aeyte  and  progressive  course,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
experimental  tulierenlosis  in  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits.  This  is  actually 
tlie  case  when  during  ritual  circumeision  among  Jews  the  wound  is 
itifecte<l  with  s])Utym  from  a  tulicrculous  operator.  (Mohel)  The 
infant  promptly  l>eeonies  sick  with  tuberculosis  and  the  disease  runs 
an  acute,  rapitl,  and  fatid  course,  tlie  mgitmal  l\inphatic  glands  Iveing 
implicated.  This  is  a  drastic  cmitrast  to  the  mildness  of  the  *' patholo- 
gist's  wart**  in  the  adults  which  is  also  acquired  by  inoculation  of 
tubercle  liaeilli  int<*  a  wouniL  Woods  Hutchinson^  says  tliat  the  first 
tiling  that  struck  him  on  visiting  American  Intlian  children's  scIickJs 
and  reservations  was  the  large  immher  of  indi^idnals,  both  ailults  and 
chil<lren,  showing  huge  scars  in  tlie  neck  or  enlargeil  glands;  next,  he 
fountl  a  strong  tendency  among  Intlian  children  to  acquire  tuberculosis 
of  an  exceedingly  rapid  and  fatal  ty\K\ 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Baumgarten  injected  cancerous  adults,  who 
may  be  assume^l  t*^  have  been  infected  with  tuberculosis  during  child- 
hood, with  ^'irulent  bovine  tuherele  bacilli,  ami  Kleinijerer  injeeted 
similar  micnM^rgaiiisms  into  tiibercuknis  persons,  without  any  dele- 
terious results  (see  p.  M).  These  authors  sought  to  prove  that  bovine 
tul>ercle  bacilli  are  harmless  to  man,  but  in  truth  they  confirmed  experi- 
mentally that  infected  individuals  are  imunme  to  superinfection.  In 
infants,  tul)erculosis,  when  it  causes  disease,  api^ears  as  a  ge^ieral  dis- 
ease similar  to  typhoid  or  septicemia;  as  a  metastiitic  infection  with 
deposits  of  tubercles  in  various  parts  of  the  bod.\',  like  pyemia;  or  as 
an  acute  pneumonic  i^r  hrtjnchopneumonic  ]>roeess,  fatal  in  the  vast 
majority  of  eases.  The  explanation  for  tliis  phennniennn  is  that  in 
the  infant  there  oc*curs  a  primary*'  nnissi\e  infection  of  an  organism 
that  has  l>een  free  heretofore  from  the  tuberculous  virus — real  virgin 
soil,  Tlie  same  is  true  of  prunitive  peoples  who  have  never  been 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilii — when  they  are  infected  as  adults,  ttie 
disease  pursues  an  acute  and  fatal  courst^  ainiost  invariably. 

Phthisis  as  a  Manifestation  of  Immunity. — l>om  the  experimental 
and  clinical  data  arrayed  hert»,  it  is  clear  that  neither  infection  with 
tubercle  Iweilli  nor  predisi>osition  is  alrme  capal>le  of  producing  phtliisis. 
To  each  one  who  has  become  phthisicah  there  are  many  win*  have  been 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  and  remained  healthy  in  the  eimical  sense. 
In  fact,  spontaneous  infectirm  acc|uired  during  childhood  appears  to 
render  the  bo(Jy  imnmne  against  further  and  rt*newed  exogenic  infec- 
tion with  the  same  bacilli. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  phthisis  occurs  only  in  individuals  who  have 
been  infected  with  tuberculosis  during  childhood,  but  have  remained 
healthy  till  adolescence.  In  other  words,  phthisis  occurs  only  in  persons 
who  have  been  immunized  by  an  earlier  infection.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
itself  a  manifestation  of  inununity,  otherwise  the  patient  would  suc- 
cumb to  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  as  do  those  who  have  not 
been  immunized  by  earlier  mild  infection.  This  immunity  is  apparently 
sufficient  to  protect  the  individual  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  under  certain  conditions  it  may  fail,  and  the  person  may  be  re- 
infected either  from  without,  the  tubercle  bacilli  being  so  ubiquitcus 
that  we  can  hardly  escape  them;  or  from  within,  by  the  proliferation 
of  the  bacilli  that  have  been  harbored  in  "healed*'  or  quiescent  foci, 
through  metastasis. 

Failure  of  Immunity. — ^Acquired  immunity  in  contagious  diseases  is 
hardly  ever  absolute — it  is  only  relative,  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life  and  failing  during  emergencies.  The  same  appears 
to  be  true  of  the  immunity  acquired  during  childhood  by  infection 
with  tubercle  bacilli.  It  protects  the  average  person  against  exogenic 
reinfection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  and  moderate  failure  of  inununity 
permitting  reinfection  does  not  result  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  only 
in  phthisis — the  most  vulnerable  organ  in  the  body  succumbs,  while 
the  others  are  still  more  or  less  protected. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  outcome  of 
the  infection  which  practically  everybody  passes  through  during 
childhood  dei)ends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  extent  of  the  microbic 
invasion.  When  the  dose  is  small,  immunity  is  the  result,  immaterial 
whether  the  initial  lesion  has  healed  completely,  the  bacilli  being 
destroyed  and  the  lesion  cicatrized,  or  not.  When  there  remain  cal- 
careous foci  containing  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  they  remain  innocuous 
as  regards  their  host,  and  are  probably  an  even  better  foundation  for 
imnuinity.  But  when  the  initial  bacterial  invasion  is  massive  it  ma;C^ 
cause  hematogenic  tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  bones,  or  joints  during 
childhood;  or  when  the  resistance  is  very  low,  fatal  tuberculosis  of  any 
organ,  esj)ecially  the  lungs,  meninges,  etc.,  may  result.  But  even 
massive  infection  may  be  kept  in  check  till  adolescence  when,  under 
certain  exciting  causes,  the  lesion  flares  up  again  and  phthisis  is  the  result. 

Immuiiity  ttirough  Bovine  Infection.— Some  authors  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  the  immunity  observed  in  most  adults  to  infection 
during  childhood  with  the  bovine  type  of  bacilli  which  protects  the 
individual  against  sui)erinfection  with  bacilli  of  the  human  type. 
(live  Riviere^  even  advocates  the  imnmnization  of  humanity  along 
these  lines.  lie  says  that  *' until  human  sources  of  infection  can  be 
practically  eliminated,  or  artificial  immunization  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  infection  with  the  bovine  bacillus  through  the  use  of  a 
well-mixed  milk  remains  our  best  ally  in  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
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cnlosis/^  Wf3  have  scfti  already  that  bovine  iirfectioii  is  fatal  oiih'  on 
exceedingly  rare  oecasions.  That  it  may  protect  against  infection  with 
the  human  type  of  baeillus  h  made  highly  probable  by  the  rarity  of 
phthisis  in  surgical  tuberculosis.  "Very  significant  in  this  resi]»eet  also 
are  the  figures  of  McNeil  for  EdiubiU'gh  where,  as  shown  by  Fraser 
and  Philip  Mitchell,  tuberculosis  of  bovine  origin  is  particularly  rife. 
Comparing  Edinburgh  with  Vieniiai  he  finds  the  incidence  of  tuberculQUs 
infection  higher  in  the  former  for  (4itl<lren  up  to  the  age  of  four  years, 
and  this  in  itself  is  highly  suggestive  of  milk  infection;  but  the  valuable 
comment  on  this  is  the  fact  that  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  Vienna 
is  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  that  for  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  tlie  high 
incidence  of  abdominal  tul>erculosis  and  the  low  mortality  from 
phthisis  are  characteristic  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  when  compared 
with  other  civilized  countries  of  Euroj)e,  and  this  may  well  bear  the 
interpretation  that  it  is  the  early  bovine  infection  which  protects 
against  the  inroads  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  caused  by  the  human 
strain  of  tubercle  bacilhis.'* 

Nature  of  Predisposition  to  Phthisis. —(Obviously  the  evolution  of 
phthisis  does  not  tlepcnd  alone  on  tlie  intensity  of  the  infection  during 
childliood.  The  character  of  the  soil  in\^aded  by  the  bacilli  is  perhaps 
more  important.  Some  succumb  to  hematogenic  tuberculosis  even  as 
a  result  of  a  mild  infection,  harmless  to  the  average  individual,  which 
indicates  that  predisposition  was  a  stronger  factor.  In  what  this  pre* 
tlisposition  consists  we  are  in  the  dark,  though  some  factors  are  known 
to  reduce  the  natural  resisting  furces  to  a  minimum.  Thus,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  certain  occupations,  esj>ecially  those  involving  the 
inhalation  of  dust,  prepare  the  soil  for  the  proliferation  uf  the  bacilH 
by  reducing  the  vitality  of  the  lung  locally.  Perhaps  shortening  of  the 
first  rib  and  ossification  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  are  instrumental  in 
this  direction  in  some  persons. 

Failure  of  immunity'  may  be  due  to  various  complex  biochemical 
ranges  in  the  bncly  with  which  we  arc  imaequainted  at  the  present 
tate  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  seen  in  children  who  have  been  infected 
but  who  thrive  in  spite  of  it,  imtil  an  attack  of  measles^  whooping-cough » 
etc.,  which  is  accompanietl  !i\'  a  failure  in  allergy,  as  is  evident  from 
the  negative  outcome  of  the  cutaneous  tul)ercyhn  test  during  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease,  Hares  up  the  latent  tuberculous  focus  and  tul>er- 
culous  bronchoimeumonia  results.  Other  febrile  fliseases  may  act  in  the 
same  manner,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  know  the  exact  nature  and  etlects 
of  these  liicM  hemical  changes  in  the  body  following  contagious  disease. 

The  nature  of  predisposition  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  theories 
of  plithisiogenesis.  Clinical,  demographic,  and  experimental  observa- 
tions have  not  cleared  up  these  imix>rtant  problems.  It  api>ears  that 
no  single  predisjxjsing  factor,  nor  a  combination  of  several  factors,  will 
nt  most  cases*    As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Martius/  the  predis|K»sition 
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of  the  individual  is.  after  all,  not  a  specific  entity,  which  is  possessed 
by  those  who  are  attacked  liy  phthisis,  and  lacks  in  those  who  escape 
the  disease  despite  infection.  It  appears  to  be  a  complex  affair:  In 
each  individual  case  there  arc  a  niuiiber  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical factors  which  may  each  alone,  or  several  in  cooihination,  decide 
under  certain  conditions  whether  the  persiin  is  to  become  phthisical, 
aiitl  e\Tn  these  factors  arc  subject  to  great  uscillaticms,  and  ma>^  com- 
bine differently  under  different  conditions.  Fn»m  this  point  of  view 
ever\'body  is  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  but  there  are  tnan>'  important 
tlifferences  in  the  resisting  fiowcrs  of  ditlerent  indivirinal  persons  which 
depcTul  on  the  numWr»  intensity,  ami  aecifiental  eonibinations  of  the 
various  predisposing  factors  which,  by  themselves^  are  influenced  by 
certain  vital,  biological  oscillations  occurring  during  the  Ufeiime  of 
the  individual.  We  thus  have  gradations  of  pretlisposition  from  the 
strongest  degree  of  vulnerability  to  the  highest  degR^  of  innnunity. 

Endogemc  and  Exof^enic  ReinfectioE. —('onsidering  phthisis  as  a 
disease  which  develops  only  in  an  organism  that  has  been  immunized 
by  an  earlier  infection  which  has  left  a  latent  or  "healed''  tuberculous 
focus  in  some  part  of  the  boily,  the  problem  arises  whether  the  flaring 
up  of  the  Iwal  lesion  in  the  lung  is  caused  by  a  new  infection  from 
without,  by  the  invasion  of  new  bacilli,  or  from  within  by  metastatic 
migration  of  bacilli  wliich  ha^'c  been  kept  dormant  for  years  until  the 
immunity  they  conferred  fails  for  some  reason. 

Experimental  fin<hngs  on  this  i>oint  arc  somewhat  conflicting.  Orth 
and  Kabinowitsch^  have  found  that  when  guinea-pigs  are  mildly 
infected  with  small  closes  of  mildly  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  which 
cause  only  local  tuberculous  changes*  the  effect  produced  is  that  a 
second  infect iim  with  virulent  human  bacilli  does  not  cause*  the  usual 
generalized  tul>erciilosis»  hut  pulmonary  tuberculosis  results,  l>caring 
some  analogy  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  human  beings.  In  rabbits, 
w^hich  react  to  human  bacilli  in  a  mauner  similar  to  that  of  man,  more 
than  guinea-pigs,  tliey  jiroduced  in  this  manner  chronic  tuberculous 
lesions  in  the  lungs.  Ilamhurger,  Bartel,  I>cny,  and  others  have 
confirmed  these  findings.  This  would  indicate  that  phthisis  is  due  to 
exogenic  superinfection. 

That  the  outlireak  of  plithisis  is  tlue  to  autogenic,  or  metastatic, 
reinfection  has  Ix^en  maintained  bv  Behring,  according  to  whom  the 
primary  infection  takes  ]>lace  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  during 
childhood,  the  bacilli  r€*maining  latent  till  stirrcfl  into  activity  by  some 
exciting  causc\  But  if  this  was  tlie  case  we  shoifld  expect  that  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  due  to  l>ovine  bacilli  would  l>e  very  frequent, 
considering  that  at  least  10  jxt  cent,  of  infections  during  childhood 
are  caused  by  this  t>iJe  of  microorganisms.  As  it  is,  there  ha\'c  been 
reported  ver>^  few  cai^*s  of  phthisis  in  which  the  bovine  bacillus  was 
found  exclusively.     It  has  been  suggested  that  those  infected  with 
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bovine  bacilli  are  immune  ajL^aiiist  human  badllit  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  escape  phthisis  despite  tuberculous  infection »  but  this  would  have 
to  be  proved. 

Romer  and  IVIuch  maintain  that  their  investigations  lead  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  reinfection  is  always  endogenic,  or  metastatic,  from 
existing  tuberculous  foci  within  the  body.  **\Ve  know,"  says  Much,^ 
'*that  a  tuberculous  orpuiism  is  not  susceptible  to,  in  fact  it  is  immune 
against,  superinfection  from  without.  We  must  also  admit  that  when 
an  orj^aoism  is  infected  during  childhuiK]  it  ]>asses  througli  a  precarious 
crisis,  but  it  may  survive  this  first  infection  and  remain  endowed  with 
immunity,  tint  during  adolescence,  when  great  demands  are  made 
upon  the  vital  forces,  the  body  may  he  overwhelmed  by  the  bacilli 
and  the  most  vidncrahlc  organ  in  the  body— t lie  lung^succuml*s: 
thus  phthisis  results.  One  who  hesitates  in  accepting  tliese  ideas  of 
reinfection  from  within  should  oidy  compare  phtliisis  with  s^^jhilis." 

There  are  analogous  conditions  known  in  pathology  showing  that 
an  organisu)  may  harbor  virulent  bacilh'  without  any  harm  to  itself. 
Thus,  the  **  carriers"  of  typhoid,  dipbtberia,  and  other  Iiacilli  may  go 
around  for  years  without  showing  any  symptonrs  of  disease,  although 
they  are  a  constant  danger  to  others.  But  Texas  fever  illustrates  this 
point  even  better,  t'attle  which  survive  an  attack  remain  with  the 
living  virus  within  tlieir  bodies,  but  are  immune  against  new  infectionSp 
so  tliat  they  may  remain  in  infectwl  pastures  without  any  danger  to 
tiiemselves.  But  should  the\'  suffer  from  any  sec*ondary  derangementt 
they  may,  as  a  result,  experience  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  process 
ow ing  t<>  sudden  proliferation  of  tlw  virus  which  has  been  dormant  for 
^a  h)ng  time  within  their  bodies. 

There  are  similar  clinical  phenomena  in  man.  It  is  known  that 
infection  with  the  malarial  parasite  protects  against  further  infection 
with  the  same  parasite  from  external  sources,  and  for  this  reason  the 
adult  imligenous  indivi^luals  in  malarial  distrit^ts  am  immune  to 
nulla ria,  as  was  shown  hy  KocIl  In  some  cases  there  occurs  further 
mfection  in  later  years,  and  the  residt  is  a  cachexia,  a  sort  of  malarial 
phthisis.  But  in  such  cases  the  initial  infeetirai  must  have  been  an 
especially  strong  and  ^^e^ere  one.  In  syphilis  this  is  even  illustrated 
tiJ  a  l>etter  advantage.  Superinfections  are  very  tbfbcnit,  usually 
impossible;  the  integuments  anrl  mucous  membranes  cease  to  react 
to  the  sv]>hilitic  virus  introduced  from  withtnit  while  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  their  action  from  within,  John  A.  Fordycer  in  a  r(H*ent 
review  of  this  subject,  cites  several  other  examples:  "Levan^liti  has 
demonstrated  tliat  ajiimals  suHering  with  spirillary  infection  are 
immune  to  a  iiew^  inoculation.  Their  senim  lias  a  high  antibotly  con- 
tent, but  the  hloorl  still  harbors  parasites  and  is  capable  of  firfKlucing 
a  fn:\sh  infection  in  healtliy  animals.  So  w  itli  the  serum  of  guinea-pigs 
inoculatcil  with  Nagana  or  Surra  trypanosomes.    This  is  trypancK^idal 
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for  these  organisms  in  ntro^  but  in  vivo  they  have  acquired  an  insensi- 
bility to  the  trypanolytic  antibodies,  for  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
animals  stUl  contain  parasites.  The  same  is  true  of  human  subjects 
suffering  from  sleeping  sickness  in  whose  serum  trypanolytic,  agglutin- 
ating, and  other  protective  bodies  have  been  demonstrated.  Carrying 
the  analogy  to  syphilis  we  find  that  an  individual  may  harbor  spiro- 
chetes for  forty  or  fifty  years,  while  his  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
exhibit  an  insusceptibility  to  reinoculation  under  natural  exposure. 
However,  as  soon  as  he  is  freed  from  his  infection  he  is  again  in  as  sus- 
ceptible a  state  as  he  was  prior  to  his  first  attack." 

We  have  shown  that  healed  tuberculous  lesions  contain  living  and 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli;  in  fact,  even  calcified  foci  contain  them.  It 
has  even  been  questioned  whether  once  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli, 
the  virus  is  ever  absent  from  the  body.  And  for  this  reason  we  may  look 
upon  phthisis  as  produced  by  endogenic  reinfection.  Thus,  according 
to  Romer,  phthisis  is  an  acute  or  subacute  exacerbation  of  a  latent  or 
quiescent  lesion  in  the  lungs  acquired  by  massive  infection  during 
childhood,  the  bacilli  remaining  dormant  for  years,  but  when  the 
immunity  which  they  conferred  failed,  owing  to  some  intercurrent 
disease,  the  lesion  in  the  lungs  flared  up.  That  the  specific  immunity 
is  not  altogether  lacking  even  under  these  circumstances  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  lesion'  remains  localized  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  vulnerable  of  organs — the  lungs.  Phthisis  is  thus  proof  of 
immunity  against  tuberculosis.  General  miliary  tuberculosis  cannot 
develop  in  an  individual  who  has  been  immunized  by  a  previous  infec- 
tion with  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  question  why  adults  are  not  immunized  by  mild  infections,  as 
children  are,  has  not  been  explained  satisfactorily.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  adults  hailing  from  countries  where  tuberculosis  is 
unknown,  and  where  they  could  not  have  l>een  infected  during  child- 
hood because  of  the  lack  of  tubercle  bacilli,  upon  coming  into  cities 
and  in  contact  with  tubercle-laden  surroundinj^s — subjected  to  primary 
tul)erculous  infection-  soon  succumb  to  the  acute  forms  of  phthisis, 
like  infants  or  guinea-pigs.  Cobbt^tt'  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
c^essation  of  the  strain  made  upon  the  constitution  by  bodily  growth. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  thinks  that  we  may  conclude  that  infection  with 
tubercle  bacilli,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cetise  when  adult  age  is 
reached,  is  nevertheless,  like  infection  with  most  other  disea,ses,  less 
easily  acquired  then  than  in  childhocKl  and  adolescence.  Much 
attempted  to  ex])lain  it  by  saying  that  either  the  organism  of  the  child 
alone  is  capable  of  evolving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iniinune  bodies, 
or  we  must  assume  that  an  adult  person,  coming  from  an  environment 
free  from  tulxTculosis  to  one  which  is  tubercle-laden,  freely  going 
around  among  ]:)eople  among  whom  there  are  many  bacilli  carriers, 
is  soon  subjected  to  massive  infection  against  which  he  does  not  possess 
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sufficient  powers  of  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheltered  child 
does  not  roam  around  among  various  people  during  the  first  years  of 
its  life  and  comes  in  contact  with  only  a  few  bacilli,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  active  case  of  tuberculosis  at  home.  I  may  add  that  the  suggestion 
made  above  to  the  effect  that  the  immunization  of  humanity  during 
childhood  may  be  accomplished  by  the  bo\'ine  type  of  bacillus,  which  is 
not  so  virulent  as  the  human  t>T)e,  may  be  responsible  for  this  salutary 
condition.    But  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Summary. — ^At  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  tuberculous 
infection  and  immunity,  particularly  as  regards  chronic  phthisis,  the 
following  conclusions  appear  justified:. 

In  civilized  communities  nearly  all  adults  have  been  infected,  though 
not  all  have  acquired  disease  by  virtue  of  this  infection. 

Infection  occurs  in  nearly  all  cases  during  childhood,  the  bacilli 
remaining  latent  within  the  body  until  some  exciting  cause  reactivates 
them,  or  the  natural  resistance  is  reduced,  a.nd  tuberculous  disease 
results. 

Infection  during  childhood,  so  long  as  it  is  not  acute  and  fatal  imme- 
diately after  the  bacilli  have  entered  the  body,  endows  the  organism 
with  a  heightened  resistance  against  renewed  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  immunity  thus  produced  is,  in  most  persons,  ample  to 
protect  them  against  exogenic  or  endogenic  reinfection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  during  the  rest  of  life. 

When,  for  any  reason,  this  immunity  fails  and  the  bacilli  within 
the  body  are  permitted  to  proliferate,  metastatic  reinfection  may  occur, 
new  tuberculous  foci  develop,  and  clinical  phenomena  of  tuberculosis 
make  their  appearance.  Experience  tends  to  show  that  such  metastatic 
reinfections  mostly  occur  in  individuals  who  were  subjected  to  massive 
infections  during  childhood. 

Phthisis  is  thus  a  manifestation  of  immunity  against  exogenic  and 
endogenic  reinfection  and  superinfection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  When 
for  any  reason  this  immunity  fails,  no  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
develops,  as  is  the  case  in  massive  primary  infections,  but  only  a  local 
lesion  results,  the  most  vulnerable  organ  in  the  body — ^the  lung — 
succmnbs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PATHOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY. 

THE  TUBERCLE. 

Tubercle  bacilli  settling  on  susceptible  soil  offering  suitable  con- 
ditions for  their  growth  induce  a  specific  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
elements  of  connective  tissue,  capillary,  endothelial,  and  probably  also 
of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  air  vesicles.  Acting  as  irritants,  and  injur- 
ing the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substances,  they  induce  a  productive 
inflammation  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  nodule,  the  specific  granu- 
loma termed  tubercle  by  Laennec. 

The  tubercle  is  best  studied  in  acute  miliary-  tuberculosis,  where  it 
is  encountered  in  its  purest  form.  Throughout  the  lungs  are  scattered 
small,  hard  nodules.  They  may  be  gray  and  transparent,  or  yellowish- 
white  and  opaque.  The  transparent  tubercles  are  smaller  than  millet 
seeds,  while  the  opaque  ones  are  as  large,  or  even  larger.  They  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  lung  where  they 
grow  better  and  more  rapidly. 

Microscopically,  the  tubercle  presents  a  characteristic  structure 
(Fig.  9).  Primarily  it  is  an  avascular  structure;  with  the  growth  of 
the  cells,  the  blooflvessels  and  lymphatics  in  its  neighborhood  are 
compressed  and  obliterated.  Its  most  peculiar  characteristic  is  the 
large,  multiiiuclear  unit  known  as  the  giant  cell.  In  thin  sections,  a 
fine  network,  the  reticulum,  is  seen.  The  filaments  are  derived  partly 
from  extravasated  fibrin,  partly  from  curled  fibrils  of  connective 
tissue,  and  partly  from  long,  branching,  interlacing  processes  of  the 
cells,  especially  the  giant  cells,  which  have  been  described  as  looking 
like  spider's  feet,  and  also  from  newly  formed  connective-tissue  fibrils. 

Histologically,  tubercles  are  classified  as  the  epithelioid  and  the 
round-cell  varieties,  depending  on  the  predominance  of  either  of  these 
two  tyjx^s  of  cells.  The  peripheral  cells  are  arranged  concentrically: 
near  the  center  they  are  larger,  round,  or  oval,  like  epithelial  nuclei. 
Scattered  throughout  are  to  be  seen  suigle  lymphocytes  with  small, 
round  nuclei  and,  in  the  typical  tubercle,  the  poly  nuclear  giant  cell 
is  located  in  the  castrated  center.  AVhik*  the  tubercle  is  often  round, 
it  may  be  of  any  form  or  sha|)e,  and  it  usually  sends  out  branches 
connecting  it  with  the  surrounding  tissues.  Most  authors  consider 
the  round  cells  as  lymphocytes  which  have  wandered  from  the  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics. 

The  so-called  epithelioid  cells  arise  through  the  i)roliferation  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  especialy  the  endothelial  cells  in  hematogenic 
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Fig.    1. — C,   cavity    in    the    pulmoniH  .  ;     F,    interlobar    fiasure.      To    the 

left  of  the  cavity  are  seen  peribronchial  nodules,  l^o^ver  parts  are  exten- 
sively   ea  seated. 

Fig.  2, — C,  small  easeous  focus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  apex;  B,  bronchuai 
vvith  cafeealed  wall.  The  rest  of  the  parenchyma  is  of  normal  air  content, 
but  anthracotic  and  ahov/ing  black  pigmentation.     (Albert  Fraenkel.) 
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tuberculous  follicles.  They  di\  ide  by  kan^okincsis,  and  fijvsiou  of  the 
nuclei,  and  because  the  product  is  similar  to  epithelial  elements,  it  is 
called  epithelioid.  Such  follicles  are  mostly  of  mierosei^pic  size*  and 
consist  mainly  of  this  type  of  cell.  They  proliferate  very  slowly. 
With  his  theory  of  pfmgfx'ytosis  MetehijikoH",  howev^er,  sees  in  these 
epithelioid  eelh:  derivatives  of  white-hlotMl  ef*rpnscles,  and  iiiasmncfi 
as  they  often  show  ameboid  movements,  tlie>'  cannot  he  au>thing  else 
than  white-blmxl  corpuscles-  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  tliese 
ameboid  movements  aie  no  c*oncIusive  ]>r()()f  that  they  are  of  this 
origin. 


Fio.  9. — Microscopic  tuberde.     (Tondeloo.) 


The  Giant  Cell, — The  giant  cell  is  polynuclear,  with  a  stroma  of 
fatt>'  degenerated,  or  e\en  necrotic,  protoplasm.  Its  fonii  and  size 
are  variable.  It  may  contain  as  many  as  one  hundred  ovah  spindle- 
shapes  1  jiuclei  arranged  eoneeiitrieally  like  a  crescent*  The  tubercle 
bacilli  are  mainly  loeated  in  the  giant  cells  (Fig.  9),  where  they  may 
be  seen  singl\'  or  in  clusters,  usually  at  the  iimer  side  jf  the  nuclei,  or 
between  the  latter.  They  are,  however,  lacking  in  the  center  of  the 
protoplasm  of  mature  giant  cells;  probabh'  the  pnjcess  of  necrobiosis 
affects  the  bacilli  as  well  as  tlie  1km ly  of  the  celL 

The  orighi  ut  the  giant  cells  lias  been  a  tlehated  subject.  Some,  like 
Weigert  and  Baumgarten,  state  that  they  are  the  results  of  karj^o- 
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kinetic  cKan|;'es  of  die  noclei  wlilt-h  rctaiii  their  capacity  for  division, 
while  the  protoplasm ^  owin^  to  the  uecrohiotie  efl'eet  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  ilr>t*s  nt)t  divide  into  separate  cells.  In  fact,  it  h  quite  common 
to  find  in  tnberculons  f€>ci  cells  with  degenerated  protoplasm,  while 
the  onclei  show  an  inen^aseil  chrfuiiatin  content.  From  tliis  jxiint  of 
view  the  giant  et*li  is  a  degenerative  phenomenon.  A.  (juieysse- 
Pelliosier,'  who  recently  made  a  careful  stutly  of  the  formation  of  giant 
ceUs  in  sections  of  tuberculous  glands  from  e\T>erimental  guinea-pigs, 
found  that  the  giant  cell  is  fonned  in  an  identical  manner  with  those 
arising  after  tlie  intrrMlnetiim  of  foreign  ImhIics  into  tissues.  The  luiclei 
are  derived  from  tlie  absorption  of  nuclei,  or  fragments  of  nuclei,  of 
|K>lynticlear  leukocAtes  hy  macropliages.    The  chromatin  after  alisorp- 


FiG.  10. — rrofiH'sct'tkm  of  tu^»ercllloUfl  brfmchus-  The  lumen  of  ijie  btouchua  b 
iximpletely  fillcMi  with  muddy  but  qyile  homogen^ou*i  caseouw  matter  and  the  mucoua 
tiietiibriiiie  has  conipWtely  vanu^hed.  The  rest  oJ  the  bronchial  wall  is  ver>'  rich  in  cella 
ftpd  thickened.    The  thickening  extends  far  iuto  tht*  neighboring  alveoli,     (Ribbort.) 

ticn  reforms  a  nucleus  and  the  macrophages  then  heeonie  giant  cells. 
The  arrangement  of  the  nuclei  in  a  circular  gnxip  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  and  apjiears  only  in  the  olcU^r  giant  cells.  This  agrees 
with  the  view  of  Metclmikoff,  v^ho  sees  in  tlie  giant  cells  one  of  tlie  mani- 
festations of  phagtcytosis:  They  are  macrophages,  or  large  active 
phagocN'tes,  prtiduceci  by  the  fusion  of  many  epitlielial  cells  with  the 
object  of  fighting  the  invading  enemy,  tlie  tubercle  bacilli,  with  unitetl 
foree^i.  The  part  of  the  giant  cell  which  has  no  nuclei  is  usuall\'  drat!, 
because  t>f  the  noxious  etfects  of  tlie  tubercle  bacilli* 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  mainly  foniid  in  the  giant  cells,  as  we  have 
alread\'  mentioneti,  and  also  in  the  epithelioid  cells,  while  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance  they  are  only  rarely  noted.     In  the  caseous  parts 


>  Compt.  rend.p  Soc  de  BioL»  Paru*,  1917,  \xx%,  187. 
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of  the  tiihercle  the  hacilli  are  foimd  at  tlie  periphery,  while  they  are 
never  seen  in  the  ciiiiter.  In  tJie  easeated  ^laiit  eells  tliey  are  foimd 
only  ill  tlie  parts  which  have  retained  their  staining'  property. 

Caseation. — The  triberculons  follieles  are  avascular  oeutVirniation^^i 
and  their  vitality  is  not  durable.  No  new  l>lwxl vessels  are  ["ornie*!  in 
I  them,  as  is  the  ease  witli  most  other  new  growiJis.  They  are  usually 
located  in  the  alveolar  framework  whence  they  eonipress  the  neigh- 
boring^ alveoli  and  finnll}'  obliterate  them*  an<l  partly  in  the  smallest 
lymph  vessels,  i.  e.,  alt>n^  the  walls  of  the  smallest  arteriok^s  and 
broneliioles.  In  the  arterioles  a  tuberculous  obliterative  endarteritis  is 
formed  and  tliis  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  thrombotic  phenomenal 


Fio.  11, — Indurated   nodule  in  pulmonary  tiiberuuloisis.     The  !  ile   biis  a 

diU'k,  caseous  center  with  irreuulHr  la<?iiu8D.  It  consist-a  of  courd«i  ccjiirirriivo-tissjue  fil>era 
iii  wLich  carbon  partides  are  deposited  in  Bonic  places.  A  giant  eell  is  seen  in  the  middlci 
and  to  the  right i  three  others  aie  seen  to  the  left,     cltibbert.) 


leads  to  ocehtsion  of  the  vessel.  In  the  small  bronchioles  caseous 
bronchitis  ma\^  result,  which  may,  however,  arise  primarily  and  leatl 
to  peribroncliial  tuberculosis  seconrlarily*  The  bronchi  beeome  per- 
manently plugged  by  their  own  secretions  and  by  the  irritative  pro- 
liferation of  tlieir  epithelium.  The  tuberculous  growth  compresses  and 
destroys  the  elastic  fibers,  so  that  in  the  center  of  tlie  norlule  tliere  are 
only  fragments  of  tfiese  tissues  and  often  not  even  tliat,  and  air  is 
eimipletely  excluded . 

The  necrotic  tissue  is  tlius  converted  into  a  whitish  or  mudtlyi 
yellow isli  opaque  mass;  dry,  often  fragile,  at  times  soft,  or  even 
viscous  in  eonsisteney.     It  has  the  appearance  of  dry  or  soft  cheese. 
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Microscnpically,  tlie  trlls  are  foiiud  to  have  umliTj^one  coaf^iilatioti 
necrosis  or  fatty  (le^eiieratioii  and  are  coiiverttHl  intu  a  .structureless 
mass  of  detritus  which  refuses  to  stain.  At  times,  we  make  out  hetww^n 
the  renuiants  of  the  cellH  a  filament,  consistini^  of  a  fine  network  of 
^^ranular  fil>rin,  or  tme  hyaline  fihrin,  the  scKcalled  *'  fihrinoid."  Filially, 
a  stage  is  reached  when  the  debris  of  cells  and  fil»rin  l>ec<jme  a  homo 
aeneous  mass  in  which  no  structure  is  seen  at  all.  This  is  true  case^His 
matter. 

Some  have  suggested  that  tnherculous  toxins  are  specifically  clfec- 
tive  in  causiii^^  necrolnosis  of  the  atlVcted  cells,  hut  this  has  not  lieen 
proved.  It  must  be  emphasizetl  that  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells, 
necrosis,  and  caseation  are  not  specific  tuberculous  changes.  They 
are  found  also  in  various  degrees  of  inteusity  in  several  other  itjflam- 
matf>ry  priKesses  in  the  lungs.  Neercjsis,  esjiecially  coagulation  neero- 
sis,  is  also  fomid  io  diphtheritic  inHammation  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  caseation  in  gummatous  eliaiiges.  T!ie  caseous  gummatous  noilule 
can  hardl>  be  diHerentiatcfl  from  the  tid>ereulous. 

Calcificatioii. — 11ie  caseous  matter  may  l>eefane  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  coimeetive  t»ssut^ — encapsulate<l— an*!  then,  by  the  exclusion 
of  water,  it  becomes  inspissated  and  much  reduced  in  size.  In  time 
small  granules  of  calcium  are  grarlually  depositeii  until  it  becomes 
altogether  calcified.  Small  calcified  granules  may  coalcsw  into  larger 
concretions,  until  finally  tliey  art^  ci^nvertetl  into  a  dry,  solid,  jagged, 
or  fragile  concretion  which  looks  very  much  like  chalk.  These  cf>ncre- 
tions  often  contahi  virulent  liacilli.  In  general,  it  eau  be  state*!  that 
it  is  never  dissolved  or  absorlied  by  aut<»lysis,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
dead  matter  iu  the  tissues.  Hut  casecais  matter  may  Ik*  grathially  fK^r- 
meated  by  fibrinous  tissue  and  finally  converted  into  a  solid  fibrous 
scar, 

Softeninf . — Very  often  the  tul>ercle,  instead  of  calcifying  or  under- 
going fibrosis,  softens  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  proteolvtic  enzymes 
with  which  we  are  yet  unacfiuainted.  In  this  ca.se  there  <leveli>ps  a 
jniriform,  thin  liquiii,  without  any  pas  cells  liut  ci>utaining  bits  of 
cheesy  matter,  which  is  known  as  purif(»mi  liquefactitm  and  "tuber- 
culous pus."  In  otiier  cases  real  pus  is  foruuHl,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
liquids,  which  is  also  known  as  tiibercultms  pus. 

Sclerosis*^  But  the  tubercle  is  not  always  destined  to  necrosis, 
ca,se(nis  degeneration,  caleih cation,  or  litpiefaction.  In  most  cases  in 
which  phthisis  does  not  develop  at  all,  or  is  checked  in  its  progress 
an<l  healing  finally  results,  the  cells  of  the  tuberculous  nodule  are 
eonverteit  into  fil>rous  scar  tissue  tlirough  die  agency  of  tlie  jjroliferat- 
ing  connective-tissue  cells.  These  coimective-tissue  cells  are  derived 
from  two  sources:  From  tlie  cells  iu  the  neighljorhouti  of  the  tubercle, 
and  from  the  tubercle  itself.  While  making  autopsies  on  persons  who 
iVml  from  any  cause  patluilogists  have  found  that  a  large  proi)ortion 
have  scars  iu  tlieir  lungs  and  pleura,  tims  showing  tliat  an  enormous 
number  of  persons  Irnve  had  tuberculosis  wliich  healed  spontaneously. 
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These  healed  or  domiant  If^sioiis  am  responsible  for  the  large  number 
of  persons  oliviously  iii>n-tubereul(>us»  yet  responding  to  the  tulierculin 
test. 

The  fate  of  the  tubercle  depends  on  tJie  intensity  of  tlie  two  processes 
of  Connective- tissue  proliferation  or  sclerosis,  imd  of  caseation.  In 
fact,  the  clinical  course  of  the  dist^ase  is  niaiidy  influenced  by  their 
relative  intensity,  the  former  being  reparatiA'e,  and  the  latter  destruc- 
tive. If  the  exudative  pmcess  pi*t*dominates  and  progresses  with 
rapidity,  the  tuljen-ulous  focus  increases  in  size  and  clinical  signifi- 
cance; but  when  the  proliferative  process  predominates,  tlie  inflan^- 
mation  proceeds  slowly,  and  may  even  terminate  in  a  cure  through 
sclerosis.  In  chronic  phthisis  the  two  prrK-esses  usually-  go  hand-in- 
hanfl;  the  reparative,  manifesting  itself  b\'  the  pr(»liferation  of  cc»n- 
necti\'e-tissue  cells,  is  seen  at  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle,  while  the 
center  caseates.  PatJiologists  tJien  speak  of  fibrocaseous  phthisis.  In 
conglomerate  tubercles  the  central  foci  may  easeate»  while  those  at 
the  periphery  are  healing  hy  sclerosis,  and  thus  surround  tlie  lesion 
and  prevent  its  progress  by  encapsulation  of  the  cheesy  center  which 
finally  calciites,  as  was  already  shown. 

Tubercles  in  the  Limg;—  Gross  Appearances.— In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  tuberculous  lung  is  ftvund  at  autopsy  to  be  adherent  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall,  at  least  the  att'ected  afx^x  is  found 
denselv'  a<ihrrent.  \'er\^  fretiuently  the  pleiu'al  sheets  are  so  thick  ajid 
dense  diat  the  lung  cannot  be  removed  from  the  thorax  with  ease,  but 
must  be  torn  forcibly,  or  cut  away.  In  some  cases  the  entire  pleura  is 
thick,  and  the  pleural  cavity  is  completely  oliliterated.  The  apical 
and  iliaphraginatic  pleural  sheets  are,  however,  the  parts  nujst  often 
tlnis  atFected. 

The  external  ap|>earance  of  the  affected  IoIh*  in  chronic  phthisis  is 
irregular,  dcfonned,  or  puckered,  ajid  of  compamtively  S4>lid  c^>nsis- 
teney,  Fretiuently  the  surface  of  the  huig  is  found  studded  with  small 
pleural  ov  sub|>leiirai  tuberculous  noflules;  the  interlobar  fissure  below 
the  lobe  in  which  the  main  lesion  is  located  is  usually  oliliterated  by 
adhesi  >ns-  The  intrathoracic  l>iiijihati(*  glands,  the  liilns,  mefliastinab 
and  trac!ieol>ronchiaI  are  enliirged,  hard  and  often  tlurk  liecause  of 
anthracosis.  On  sectii>n  these  glands  may  be  found  in  various  forms 
of  tuberculous  degeneration,  caseous,  iibroid,  or  calcified.  The  first 
foci  usually  take  root  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ai>iees  and  may 
remain  there  exclusively  for  a  long  time;  in  progressive  cases,  tliey 
extend  by  the  product  it  m  of  new  niKlules.  They  usually  consist  in  a 
combuiation  of  both  the  priMluctive  inflammation  in  the  fonn  of  ntnlu- 
lar  formation  and  a  pnemnonie  process.  The  first  tubercles  occur 
as  suigle  and  isolated  nmlides,  or  groups  around  tJie  l>ronchi  and 
the  bronchioles,  and  at  times  also  around  the  walls  of  the  larger 
bronchi  and  the  bloodvessels — pcribronchiat  and  fH'ri vascular  tuber- 
cles. Vary  ing  with  the  intensity  of  the  affection  and  the  resistance  of 
the  individual,  tlie  ncxiules  enlarge  and  extend  slowly  or  rapidly  and 
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new  ones  appear  around  them.  I^rge  conglomerations  of  tubercles 
may  thus  be  formed.  In  progressive  cases  the  tubercles  do  not  remain 
separated  for  a  long  time,  but  by  fusion  of  many  the  focus  enlarges 
and  extends.  The  central  nodules  sooner  or  later  begin  to  disintegrate 
and  are  converted  into  caseous  matter.  But  in  most  cases  a  sclerotic 
process  may  be  detected  which  limits  its  progress,  excepting  in  the  very 
acute  types  of  the  disease. 

On  section  the  gross  appearance  of  the  typical  tuberculous  lesion  in 
the  lung  presents  a  very  variegated  picture.  In  fact,  there  are  hardly 
two  cases  which  look  alike.  The  scar  tissue  surrounding  the  cheesy 
centers,  or  insinuating  itself  within  many  caseous  and  softened  areas, 
is  a  very  strong  substance  made  up  of  thick  fibers  and  can  be  recog- 
nized by  its  color.  It  is  dark  because  particles  of  carbon  derived 
from  the  inspired  air  are  deposited  in  it,  and  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  expectoration  because  of  their  inability  to  reach  the  bronchial 
glands  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lymph  channels  are  occluded  or 
obliterated.  It  is  therefore  more  or  less  dark  gray,  or  even  black  in 
color,  which  contrasts  distinctly  from  the  various  other  colors  of  the 
lungs.  The  distribution  pf  scar  tissue  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is 
mainly  in  the  center  of  a  group  of  tubercles,  or  it  surrounds  the  caseated 
masses  with  extensive  processes.  A  black,  round  or  radiating  scar  may 
enclose  a  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea  or  even  larger,  or  several  nodules. 
The  cheesy  matter  is  dry,  and  when  old,  calcified.  This  is  very  often 
found  at  the  apex  of  clinically  healed  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

L^ter  the  caseous  matter  softens  and,  when  the  degenerative  process 
extends,  reaching  and  implicating  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
the  softened  debris  may  break  through  the  alveoli  or  the  bronchi. 
But  in  most  cases  sclerosis  prevents  the  spread  of  the  lesion,  and  even 
encapsulates  it  with  a  more  or  less  dense  fibrous  shell.  Within  the 
capsule  the  caseous  matter  dries  up  and  finally  calcifies,  and  it  is  stated 
that  small  foci  may  even  be  absorbed,  though  this  is  doubtful. 

There  has  been  quite  some  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  ulcerations 
on  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lung.  Some  have  considered  these  as  the  points  at  which 
the  infecting  bacilli  have  entered  with  the  inspired  air  and  set  up 
the  disease;  that  these  ulcerations  represent  the  primary  tuberculous 
lesion.  As  far  back  as  1870  Parrot  pointed  out  that  in  all  cases  of 
tracheobronchial  adenitis  such  a  primary  lesion  may  l>e  found  in  the 
lung  if  carefully  searched  for.  This  is  known  among  French  patholo- 
gists as  la  hi  de  Parrot^  Parrot's  law.  (j.  Kuss^  has  confirmed  Parrot's 
findings  on  extensive  autopsy  material,  and  more  recently  Anton 
Ghon^  has"  found  the  same  condition  while  making  numerous  autopsies. 
French  authors  refer  to  these  primary  lesions  as  chancres  tuberculeux, 
and  the  enlarged  regional  glands  which  are  almost  invariably  found, 
as  Inibom  d'emblee. 

1  De  h^rMit^  parasitaire  de  la  tuberculose  humainc,  Paris,  1898. 

*  Der  piim&re  Lungenherd  bei  der  Tuberkulose  der  Kinder,  Berlin,  1912. 
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Others  maintain  that  there  arc  many  causes  of  traf-heobroiichial 
adenopathy  in  which  sueh  a  priraaiy'  lesion  in  the  bronchioles  or 
pulmonary  parench>ina  cannot  he  discovered  at  the  autopsy.  It 
is  also  shown  that  even  wlieii  foniiil  it  should  not  be  conduded  in  all 
cases  that  this  ulceration  represents  the  point  of  entry  of  the  bacilli, 
iThey  may  be  due  to  extension  of  the  fieribronchial  nodules  which, 
'  when  enlarging,  have  reached  the  mucous  membrane,  caseated  it 
and  prwluc^d  ulceration.  As  was  already  stated  in  Chapter  V»  the 
problem  whether  phthisis  is  of  hematogenic  or  bronchogenic  origin 
rotates  around  this  point,  to  a  large  extent.  The  experiments  of  Bac- 
meister  have  showii  conclusively  that  such  lesions  may  be  iiroduced 
by  the  hematogenic  route,  and  that  the  primary'  lesi()n  is  not  commonly 
in  the  mncons  membrane.  But  this  does  not  exchide  infection  of  the 
nuicous  membrane*  We  have  already  shown  that  the  bacilli  may  be 
deposited  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  pass  througli  the 
Ijinph  channels  into  the  subepithelial  tissue  where  they  take  root, 
without  producing  a  lesion  at  the  fx^int  of  entry. 

Caseous  Pneumonia, -^The  ncxlniar  formations  are  not  the  only 
fchangcs  wrought  \ty  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  tlie  lungs.  TIrtc  are  also 
'seen  larger  primary  infiltrations  which  are  pncmnonic  in  character; 
in  fact,  these  ilistinguish  phthisis  from  pure  tuberculosis.  These  areas 
are  of  variat>le  size,  from  that  of  a  |)ea  to  that  of  an  e^g^  or  even 
larger.  They  are  roumh  ovah  leaf-shaped  or  lobular  in  arrangement; 
they  may  be  single,  or  se\'eral  ma>'  lie  found  cliistere<l  together.  They 
are  pale,  grayish  and,  later,  nnirldy  in  color;  at  times  they  look  like 
cheese.  They  are  found  in  rapidly  progres^sing  fibrinous  exudations 
wdiieh  caseatc  quickly — caseons  pneumouia.  Ueal  lobar  caseous  pneu- 
monia b  exceedingly  rare.  The  diseasi*d  parts  are  voluminous,  airless, 
heav>%  like  in  the  hepatization  of  lobar  pneumonia* 

Microscopically,  there  is  found  an  albuminous  mass  in  w^hicli  fibrin, 
red-blood  corpuscles  and  alvetjlar  epithelinm  may  be  discovereil,  but 
tlie  alveolar  structure  may  still  be  made  out  at  an  early  stage.  Wlien 
seen  in  the  early  stage  we  can  follt)w  the  rapidly  ensuing  process  of 
coagulation  necrosis  in  the  alveolar  septte.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  found 
in  large  numbers,  es]3ecially  at  the  periphery  of  the  cheesy  fc>cus. 
The  final  result  is  always  exi>uIsion  of  the  caseated  ami  degenerated 
debris,  leaving  excavations,  which  will  be  discussed  later  on,  excepting 
when  the  process  involves  but  a  very  small  area*  and  some  authors 
say  that  a  cure  is  then  possible  by  absorj>tion  of  the  caseous 
matter. 

Caseous  pneumonia  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from  nodular 
tuberculous  lesions^  because  when  the  nodules  extend  rapidly,  as  they 
do  in  some  acute  cases,  they  consist  mainly  of  a  conglomerate  group 
of  ah'eoli  filled  with  exudate;  the  more  rapidly  the  process  progresses, 
the  more  they  are  coalescing  and  the  greater  the  similarity  to  caseous 
pneumonia. 
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Beitzke*  points  ovit  the  main  tiifFeTrpcps  between  tiiherele  and  case- 
ous pneytiionia  as  follows:  Caseous  pneumonia  is  an  exudative  iuHam- 
matioD»  while  tubercle  is  a  productive  one.  In  the  former  there  are 
therefore  found  loose  exudate  cells  and  fibrin,  while  in  the  latter  sohd 
tissue  is  found,  and  hhrin  is  almost  never  encountered.  The  exudate 
in  caseous  fnieuin4>nia  lies  in  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli,  wliile  the  tubercle 
IS  locateil  in  the  interstitial  tissues.  In  ea,seous  pneumonia  the  elajstic 
fibers  remain  intact,  while  the  granulation  tissue  of  the  tubercle 
destrows  them.  These  fliflferences  show  the  necessity  for  difterentia- 
tion  Ix-tween  the  two  processes.  But  etiolugically  they  caimot  \m  sepa- 
rated: Both  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  both  i*ombine  and  affect  tlie 
luntj  tissue*  so  that  only  the  niieroseope  can  clecide  the  intensity  with 
which  each  is  represente^l  in  a  ^iven  lesion^ 

Loealisation  and  Pate  of  the  First  Lesion  in  the  Lung —The  first 
lesion  cannut  lie  recogniianl  at  autn]>sit's  of  cases  on  old  ctironic  tuber- 
culosis, and  it  cannot  l>e  definitely  determined  whether  tfie  disease 
has  arisen  by  the  hematogenic  or  aerofjenic  route,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  apjK'ars,  however,  that  the  initial  lesion  heals  in  the 
vast  majority  ol"  t-ases.  It  may  also  hai>pen  that  the  initial  lesion 
shoultl  be  completely,  or  partly,  fiealed  in  one  luuj;,  while  the  seeonfl 
lung  lieeomes  afi'ected  witli  progrt*ssive  disease.  The  notlules  undergo 
complete  fibri*us  degeneration,  become  surrounded  hy  connective  tissue 
whicli  often  implieati^s  the  surrounding  overlying  pleura,  a  cicatrix 
is  formed  which  contracts  the  affecte<l  ]>art  of  the  lung,  resulting  in 
those  puckeretl  scars  so  often  s<*en  at  autopsies.  Inasmuch  as  the 
lymph  channels  are  obliterated,  the  pigment  particles  inhaled  with 
the  ins])ircil  air  cannot  be  removeil,  and  they  remain  in  the  connective 
tissue,  tims  causing  slaty  induration. 

This  mode  of  healing  is  not  the  rule.  Often  tlie  f(Kms  eaaeates  ami 
is  surrounde<l  by  a  fihrous  capsule;  the  caseous  center  then  softens, 
as  has  already  been  described. 

Extension  of  the  Lesion. — The  morbid  focus  ma\'  erode  a  blood- 
vessel and  thus  break  into  the  circulaticju,  causing  at^ute  general  miliary 
tul>erculosis,  but  this  is  comparatively  rare,  perliaps  l>ecause  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  supplying  vessels.  I'snally  the  process  extends  by  the 
invasion  of  the  tissues  in  the  immcfliate  neigliborlKM>d  of  the  initial 
tubercle.  Even  when  some  sclerosis  takes  j>lace,  or  the  old  tnben^les 
calcify,  the  extension  may  ]mx'ee<l  unabated.  Ccjiij^lomerate  tulHTcles, 
massive  infiltrations  which  are  eomi)licated  by  pneumonic  processes  are 
thus  evolvcih 

The  bacilli  spread  along  the  lymph  spaces  and  hTnph  channels  from 
the  areas  which  have  undergone  pm^umonie  changes.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  around  old  lesions  there  is  often  found  a  crop  of 
new  tubercles.  In  the  same  n» aimer  txNi'ur  fresh  lesions  in  the  neigh- 
borhoo<l  of  old  scars  or  calcified  areas  in  the  ai)ex.     Formerly  it  was 


<  lit  AflchofT't)  Spci.  piitkoi.  AnutoniiP.  Borlin,  1913,  li,  it&9. 
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thought  that  the  latter  are  caused  l>y  new  infections,  or  siiperinfec* 
tioiis,  but  since  we  have  learneti  about  the  immunity  of  the  tuberculous 
to  iiew  exogenic  tuterculous  infections,  wt  consider  these  as  metas- 
tatic endogenic  extensions  of  the  process.  These  metastatic  tubercles 
increase  in  number,  coalesce,  and  finally  ca>seate. 

At  times  the  extension  of  the  process  proceeds  along  the  peribron- 
ehial  lymph  channels  and  the  result  is  a  lobular  arrangement  of  the 
focus,  often  looking  like  a  mulberry.  vSome  of  these  lesions,  especially 
when  exudation  takes  place*  simulate  tlie  bronehopneumonic  picture 
very  muc!i. 


Fig.  12. — Tuberculous 


,■    1 1    M"  ^    'I  I'liBt:,    (i-vviiig  its  relation  to  a  bronchua. 
(Adnmj  and  Mt;t_  rae.) 


Metastatic  extension  of  the  jii-ocess  rna\  also  occur  along  the  l)ron- 
chial  tubes  and  then  it  runs  a  rather  acute  anil  progressive  course. 
When  a  necrosed  focus  reaches  the  inner  surface  of  a  larger  bronchus 
and  breaks  through  the  mucous  membrane,  the  caseated  matter  is 
carried  along  the  lumen  of  the  tube  and  may  be  coughed  out.  But  at 
tinies  it  is  aspirated  into  the  alveoli  where  it  may  produce  a  k-sion 
similar  to  that  of  the  primary  infection.  Inasmuch  as  in  such  cases 
we  deal  with  hirger  numbers  of  bacilli,  they  may  be  distributed  over 
larger  areas.  Most  of  these  aspiration  infections  occur  in  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs,  l>ut  the  metastatic  infective  matter  may  l)e  carried 
to  the  ajiex  by  xigorous  though.  These  rru'tastatie  auto-infections  may 
produce  disseminated  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  single 
area  is  infected  and  the  lesion  extends  by  contiguity,  or  is  of  the 
caseous  pneumonic  variety;  in  others  indurated  nodules  result. 

Dr.  J.  Kingstiju  Fowler*  has  given  in  detail  an  account  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  secondary  deposits  in  chronic  or  subacute  phthisis  as  he 
found  it  while  making  numerous  autopsies.  He  found  that  the  first 
deposit  of  tubercles  is  not  at  the  extreme  apex.    It  is  most  commoidy 

*  The  Localization  of  the  L«?i*ioijs  of  PIiUuhim.  I^>ndoti»  1888. 
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situated  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  summit  of  the 
lung  and  rather  nearer  to  the  posterior  and  external  borders,  and 
spreads  backward,  this  line  of  extension  ex])]aining  the  fact  that  the 
])hysical  signs  of  tubercle  are  often  first  noticed  over  the  supraspinous 
fossa.  In  front,  the  lesion  corresponds  to  the  supraclavicuhir  fossa 
or  to  a  s])ot  just  below  the  center  of  the  upper  lobe,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  within  its  margin,  and  perhaps  separated  l)y  an 
inch  or  more  of  healthy  tissue.    The  second  and  less  usual  seat  of  the 


w^ 


l*[i..  l;{.  W:ill  <il  :i  piiliin»n;iry  r":ivity.  Tin'  ui)|kt  p;irt  of  tin*  ><.'**tii»ii  .shows  tisMic 
u[i<li-rir<)iiii;  cM-ofnii-.  ili>m>niT:if inn,  in  which  nuiy  U*  notcii  the  following  points:  Iruko- 
fvir-  whti-c  nin-lt'i  h:»vi'.  :ii  U';i>i  in  p;irt.  retained  their  >t:iininu  pni|K'rties;  an  •>l»liter- 
aleil  ve--el.  .-nnie  of  the  elri-tif  tissui'  «»f  whieh  -till  per>ij-t.>-:  finally,  a  pulmonary  aH«'riok» 
ahno«st  hloeked  \ty  enil:irteriti>,  the  iijiper  part  of  the  ve-se!  U-in^  ineluileil  in  the  eaMKius 
ri)at  of  the  <*a\iiy  arnl  in  the  pror-es**  of  mlH"reuloii>  necrohin-is.  ilA'tnllc  ami  Nattan- 
Larrii'r.i 


primary  loimi  i^  Muncwliat  Uawt  ami  iimrc  rxtrnuil,  and  cnrrcspnnils 
to  the  fir^t  and  MM-nml  intt'r>paces  at  tlic  nutrr  tliini  nf  the  clavicle. 
The  legion  cxtciiiK  th»\\  iiwanl.  The  part  which  next  >lu>ws  tuben-ular 
<lcp()sit  is  tlu'  a|M'\  <it'  the  lower  lobe  :the  inidille  rijrht  li)l>e  Ihmiii;  pa^scil 
over',  fnuii  an  in<'h  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  np|>eranii  posterior 
extremity,  and  aixMit  tin-  sinie  di^^tance  from  the  j)o>ti*rior  border, 
a  sjMit  nearly  e<irre'^pondinj;  to  thi'  ehe>t  wall  t)pposite  the  fifth  ^lor^al 
spini*.  midway  betwei'ii  iIh*  -scapular  border  and  the  s|)inon'-  processes. 
This  lesion  tends  to  spread  backward  towani  the  j)osterior  border  of 


PLATE    III 


Large  Irregular  Cavity  with  Shaggy  Walls  in  Upper  Lobe, 
which  is  Covered  with  a  Thick  Pleura, 

Lower  lobe  shows  conglonieraie  lubordes  and    gelatinous  degeneration. 

AnLhraeosl«  «11  over. 


PLATE    IV 


Four  Large  Communicating   Cavities,  with  Smooth,  Glistening 
Walls  and  Crossed  by  Vascular  Bridges.     Pleura  Very  Much 

Thickened, 


Enormous  Excavation  or  Nearly  the  ^A^hole  Lung. 

The  wall  i«  amoolhj  but  traversed   by  thick  bridgeft.      Bronchial    glands 
enlarged  and   calcified* 


PLATE  VI 


Caseous  Pneumonia  in  Upper  Lobe. 

firoflcht  w/idely  dilated.     Miliary  lubercle*  in  lower  lob6«     Enlarged  bronchial 
glAndft.     Pleura  thiek  and  covered  with  miliary  tubercle*. 
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the  lung,  and  laterally  alon^  the  interlobar  septum*  The  extension 
in  the  lower  lobe  is  alnMjst  alwa\s  frooi  abo^'e  dov^iiward  and  by 
islands  of  deposit  t>f  racemose  shape  with  healthy  lun^  between.  Tlie 
second  lung  is  seldom  the  seat  of  secondary  deposits  until  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  first  lung  attacke<!  is  implicated.    The  lesions  are  usually 


•-m^^f-''' 


'■^i 

y-^ 


^ 


Fio.  14.— Large  subpleiiml  pulmonary  cavity,  pi,  thickened  visceral  pleura;  p,  sub- 
llmiral  pulnionarj'  parBnchjina  trauafonncd  into  fibrous  tissue;  /,  groups  of  leukoo'tes 
umiUated  under  tbe  visceral  pleura;  »l,  fibrou»  tissue  \inder  cJiseous  masses  wUch 
dieliniit  the  wall  of  the  raWty ;  «,  ca^seou^j  inniisisefi  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  pulmonary 
pftren<*hyrnft  and  representinw:  the  xone  of  extension  of  the  eavitiirj'  legion;  r,  r,  pidmonary 
vein  plfloed  in  the  eenter  of  projections  which  partition  the  ca^-ity  (remains  of  the  inter- 
lobar framework);  /,  puruieut  masses  loaded  vtith  bacilli  atttiehed  to  the  surface  of  the 
cavity:  o,  pulmonary  parench^'ma  not  yet  invaded  by  tuberculous  caseaticrn.  CLctulle 
and  Nattan-Larrier.) 


located  in  the  same  situations  to  those  of  the  apex  of  the  opposite  side, 
but  sometimes  their  site  is  close  to  the  interlobar  septum,  midway 
betwtM?n  its  upi>er  and  lower  extremities,  correspondiup;  to  the  upper 
axillary  fold.  Extension  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  second  lung  follows 
the  course  of  the  lesions  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  first  lung. 
10 
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Emphysema. — ^The  unaffected  parts  of  the  lung  in  chronic  phthisis 
often  show  emphysematous  changes;  in  fact,  occasionally  on  remov- 
ing the  lungs  from  the  thorax  after  death,  they  may  be  found  so 
voluminous  that  the  tuberculous  lesion  is  not  seen  without  a  search. 
The  surface  of  the  emphysematous  parts  of  the  lung  is  usually  puck- 
ered because  of  the  traction  exerted  by  fibrous  bands  and  excava- 
tions within  the  organ;  or,  in  localized  emphysema,  which  is  more 
frequent,  the  surface  shows  bullae  of  various  sizes. 

This  emphysema  is  compensatory.  When  one  lung  is  extensively 
involved  by  the  tuberculous  process,  the  other  undergoes  vicarious 
enlargement,  at  times  encroaching  beyond  the  middle  line;  when  both 
lungs  are  affected,  the  unaffected  parts  become  emphysematous.  It 
appears  that  this  is  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  alveolar 
surface  of  the  parts  which  remain  intact  and  thus  increasing  the 
breathing  surface.  In  fact,  microscopic  examination  of  the  emphyse- 
matous parts  of  the  lung  shows  that  there  is  no  degenerative  atrophy 
of  the  alveolar  septse  and  bloodvessels,  as  in  true  emphysema.  The 
alveoli  are  simply  distended. 

CaTitation. — ^When  the  caseated  and  softened  detritus,  affected  by 
certain  chemical  changes,  becomes  undermined  in  various  directions, 
blocks  of  dense  tissue  are  loosened  and  cast  off,  then  expectorated, 
leaving  vacant  areas  in  the  lungs  which  communicate  with  one  or  more 
bronchi.  The  walls  may  appear  sinous,  pouchy  and  covered  with 
caseous  or  punilent  material  and  detritus  of  disintegrated  tissues,  or 
covered  with  a  pyogenic  membrane.  In  some  cases  they  are  smooth 
and  glittering,  all  of  which  depends  on  their  mode  of  origin. 

The  excavations  in  phthisis  may  be  single  or  multiple  and  they  are 
mostly  located  in  the  upper  ])arts  of  the  lungs,  the  apices.  They  may 
be  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  fist,  and  in  rare  cases  the  com- 
plete lung  is  excavated,  leaving  a  thick  shell  of  the  pleura.  William 
Ewart^  pointed  out  that  excavation  is  especially  prone  to  attack  defi- 
nite regions  of  the  lungs.  The  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  is  thus  affected 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  implication  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  upper 
lobe.  The  base  and  anterior  border  of  the  lower  lobe  are  least  prone 
to  excavation,  just  as  these  parts  are  altogether  the  last  to  be  involved 
in  the  tuberculous  process. 

The  question  whether  true  hronchivciaiic  cavities  may  occur  in 
phthisis  has  been  debated.  Ewart  denied  such  a  possibility,  and  when 
found,  he  considers  it  purely  secondary  to  the  undue  strain  thrown 
upon  the  sj)ongy  structures  which  escaj)ed  dist'ase.  But  more  recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  they  may  occur.  1  )elafield  and  Pnulden 
found  them  very  freciuently.  The  suj)erfieial  layer  of  an  affected 
bronchus  may  be  cast  off  while  the  ])rocess  of  caseation  goes  on  in  the 
deeper  layers.  In  fact,  cavities  may  be  formed  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  inner  bronchijil  lining.    When  the  tuberculous  j)rocess  ])ro- 

» British  Med.  Jour.,   1882. 
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C'eects  slowly  and  proliferation  of  tissue  is  more  active  than  necrosis, 
the  bronchi  dilate  cyhndrically  and,  because  the  more  resisting  ele- 
ments—cartilage, elastic  fibers,  and  muscles — ^perish,  only  an  unsup- 
ported, smooth  or  slightly  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  remains,  which 
yields  to  the  expiratorv'  pressure  of  the  air  during  cough.  These  exca- 
vations are  usually  eyiindrical  or  round  in  shape.  They  may  be 
considered  true  bronchiectatic  cavities. 

When  multiple,  the  separating  walls  of  cavities  may  be  gradually 
destroyed  and  a  siuous  vomica  is  thus  formed.  The  large  vessels  and 
the  affected  bronchi  resist  the  destructive  process  for  a  long  time 
and  remain  as  cylindrical  trabeculte,  traversing  the  cavity  in  various 
directions.  These  tough  septie  and  bridles  are,  however,  not  always 
remnants  of  persisting  bronchi  and  bloodvessels.  William  Ewart  has 
shown  that  they  art*  more  often  chieHy  composed  of  condensed  airless 
lung,  represt^nting  the  remains  of  collapsed  alveolar  tissue  originally 
separating  discrete  cavities.  When  finally  these  are  also  destroyed, 
only  ridges  and  stumps  of  fibrous  tissue  remain  within  the  cavity, 
and  also  septie  which  separate  accessory  excavations  communicating 
with  the  main  cavity. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cavities  are  bronchiectatic  in  orighi; 
the  vast  majority  arise  through  the  caseation  and  hepatization  of  pul- 
monary parenchyma  ami  expulsion  of  tJie  neerotie  tissue  by  expectora- 
tion. They  have  irregidar,  ragged  walls  on  which  tliere  are  attached 
piec*es  of  necrotic  tissue  of  \'arious  dimensions,  bands  separating  rem- 
nants of  interlobular  septie  of  the  lung.  Within  the  cavity  there  are 
often  found  some  large  necrotic  himps  of  tissue,  or  sequestra,  which  are 
too  large  to  be  expelled  through  the  cooimunicating  bronchus.  On  rare 
occasions  a  ca\  ity  is  formed  when  a  large  part  of  easeated  ]>uhuonary 
parenchyma  is  sequestrated  in  toto.  In  case  the  cavity  is  derived 
from  a  small  caseous  jxTibronehial  or  bronehopneiunonic  fotms,  it  is 
small,  more  or  less  cireumscriljcfl  and  round.  But  when  it  is  derived 
from  a  larger  pjieumonic  process  it  is  large  from  the  start  and  irregu- 
larly limitcfl.  But  small  excavations  may  fuse,  coalesce,  and  form 
large,  j>ouchy  cavities.  The  septa*  which  separate  them  fade  away  and 
a  large*  ragged  excavation  is  formed;  its  walls  are  covered  with  a 
pyogenic  membrane.  tDiisisting  of  granulation  tissue  and  secreting 
tnbercidous  pus,  like  a  chronic  abscess. 

William  Ewart  thus  describes  the  walls  of  tubercnlous  cavities 
which  have  been  freed  from  setTetions  and  <lebris;  Internally  the 
surface  is  lined  with  a  grayish  false  membrane,  often  of  appreciable 
thickness,  but  in  other  cases  possessing -fl.  little  intvre  substanci"  than 
the  bloom  of  a  fresh  fruit.  In  either  ease  it  is  readily  detached  and 
exposes  a  layer  which  constitutes  the  inner  and  vascular  pt»rtion  of  the 
capsule,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  purely  fibrous.  The  relative 
thickness  of  these  three  coats  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  cavities 
and  to  the  degree  of  irritation  under  winch  tliey  may  be  i)Iaced,  The 
chief  features  of  tuberculous  ca%ities  are:    (1)  Absence  of  protecting 
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necrotic 


epithelium;  (2)  gradual  decay,  leading  to  the  t'urination  - 

layer  (pseiidoniembrane);  (H)  gradual  fibroid  growth  from  without 

constituting  the  soH?al]ed  capsule. 

Formerly  it  was  stated  that  cavitation  invariably  implies  mixed 
infection.  T.  Mitchell  Frudden's^  experimental  investigations  have 
shown  that  injections  of  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  trachea 
of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  produced  pulmonary  infiltrations;  when 
streptococci  were  added,  cavitation  was  produced.  But  more  recent 
investigations  tend  to  show  that  tubercle  bacilli  atone  are  capable  of 
pnxlucing  excavations.  In  this  country  Ira  Ayer'"'  found  cavities  in 
the  hmgs  of  rabbits  after  injecting  intra! racheatly  massi\'e  doses  of 
suspension  of  tubercle  bacilli  containing  many  cftarse  climips.  Bac^ 
meister*s  experiments  also  showed  that  in  animals  in  which  tuberculous 
infection  produces  no  cavitation,  pressure  on  the  apex  will  ]>roduce  it, 
and  that  mixed  infection  is  not  necessary  for  the  i>urpuse.  The  pyo- 
genic microorganisms  foimd  in  the  walls  and  secretions  of  tuberculous 
cavities  are  now  explained  as  secondary  implantations  of  these  organ- 
isms after  cavitation  has  taken  place  as  a  n-sult  of  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli. 

In  slowly  progressing  or  stationary  cases  a  wall  of  contiective 
tissue,  even  of  non-tul:)erculous  granulation  tissue,  may  form  aroun<l  the 
excavation,  and  the  necrotic  parts  within  are  cast  oft*  and  expectorated, 
leaving  a  smooth  cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  progressive  cases, 
the  necrotic  {process  digs  itself  deeptT  and  dceiKT  into  the  paren- 
chyma antl  tlie  caxity  keeps  on  enlarging  and  may  attain  extensive 
dimensions.  With  this  process,  non-tuberculous  infection  often  takes 
platt:*  through  the  inxasi^ai  of  strt^ptococci  and  staphylococci  and  other 
microorganisms  which  invaile  the  walls.  Here  mixeil  infection  is 
fre<|uentl>'  very  effective  in  extending  the  diseased  area.  The  pleural 
layers  over  sup<Tficially  It>cated  cavities  are  usually  unite<l  l)y  dense 
adhesions. 

These  cavities  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  in  the  manner  just 
desiTilieib  but  on  rare  occasions  the\'  may  shrink  lxM*ause  of  \'igorous 
scJercM^is  around  the  lesion  whicli  causes  contraction.  It  is  more 
common  that  the  walls  should  remain  smooth  and  quiescent  for 
many  years  and,  like  a  chronic  abscx^ss,  discharge  externally  through 
a  narrow  sinus.  But  even  caseous,  ragged  canities  may  expt\l  the 
necrotic  tissue  completely  and  permit  the  proliferation  of  coimective 
tissue  around  the  walls.  Healing  may  thus  result,  the  spong>^  con- 
dition of  the  adjatrnt  lung  favoring  contraction.  But  such  a  ctmrse 
is  less  likely  to  occur  wlien  the  excavation  is  extensive,  owing  to 
the  surrounding  cast^ous  pneumonic  processes  which  usually  show  a 
tendency  to  progressive  decay. 

In  extreme  cases  in  which  the  excavations  are  extensive  and  the 
formation  of  connective  tissue  is  vigorous,  implicating  the  subpleural 

»  New  York  Med,  Jour.,  1894,  Ix,  1, 
I  Jour.  Med.  Rcmareh,  1914.  »v,  141. 


ifninous  Tuberculous   Lung    with    Uar-ge    Cavity    Communicating 
with    Main    Bronchus. 

Bronchiectasis.     Hilus  gtand  enlar)j«d.      Lower   lobe   studded    with    miliary   and 

doltened  tubercles. 


ANEURYSMS  OF  RASMUSSBN 

structures,  the  entire  lung  raay  be  destroyed  and  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  man's  fist.  In  these  causes  the  diaphragm  is  pulled  upward  and 
with  it  some  of  the  abdominal  visccTa,  especially  the  liver  and  stunjach. 
The  mediastinum  is  pulled  over  to  the  affected  side,  |>ushed  along 
b>'  the  unaffected  emphysematous  lung.  Complete  dextrocardia  may 
l)e  found  in  such  cases,  with  the  tul>erculous  lesion  in  the  right  lung; 
in  left'siJed  lesions  the  heart  is  often  pulle*d  to  the  left  and  upward. 
Closed  Cavities. — {Jccasionally  cavities  are  found  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  which  do  not  communicate  diref;tl\'  with  a  lironehus, 
either  l>ecause  the  lumen  is  occluded  with  the  j>roducts  of  the  exudate, 
or  connective  tissue  haii  {)roliferated  just  at  that  point  and  pluj^'ged 
up  the  passage  to  the  bronchus.  Such  a  close<l  cavity  may  open  up 
secondarily  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  any  cause.  Perfectly  closed 
ca%ities  in  the  anatomical  sense  are  not  frequently  eucounterer]  by 
pathologists,  at  an>'  rate  not  so  fret|uently  as  clinicians  make  such  a 
diagnosis. 


Fi«,  15.™AijeuryHm  of  Rasmusaeii,  im-  ru\ii\  i>  cm  nt  two  poinU  and  shows  the 
wall  ic)  w-ith  a  cavitary*  i>rojeciiun  (a),  the  anpuryMin,  whif'h  is  ruptured  abr>ve.  The 
blood  has  roaKulated  in  the  lower  part  ♦>!  the  aiieurtsnml  aae.  The  widl  of  the  ca%ity  has 
a  caseous  liniag  whieh  Is  continued  into  the  aneurysm.  Several  pulmoTiary  veins  tp)f 
ineluded  in  the  ca«eous  lining,  have  been  obliterated  and  can  only  be  recognised  by  the 
remains  of  the  clastic  fibers,     (LetuUe  and  Nuttan-Larrier.) 


Aneurysins  of  Rasmussen. — ^Mien  the  process  of  caseation  and 
softening  involves  one  of  the  blofMi\essels,  which  very  often  traverse 
the  walls  of  cavities,  ulceration  ma>"  extend  to  the  vessel,  causing  pro- 
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fuse  and  fatal  hemorrhage.  The  walls  of  the  exposed  vessel  become 
thinner  and  thinner  and  finally  erode.  Because  of  the  loss  of  support 
due  to  the  progressive  inflammatory  decay  of  the  surrounding  pul- 
monary parenchyma,  it  finally  yields  to  the  intra-arterial  blood-pressure. 

More  frequently  hemorrhage  occurs  after  the  formation  of  an 
aneurysmal  dilation  of  some  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  travers- 
ing the  walls  of  the  cavity  (Fig.  15),  first  described  by  Rasmussen. 
The  diseased  arterial  wall  yields  to  the  pressure,  gives  in  first  without 
rupturing  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  support  of  the  exposed  side, 
and  a  sacculated  aneurysm  results;  rarely  a  fusiform  aneurysm  results 
from  the  uniform  dilation  of  the  artery.  Douglas  Powell  points  out 
that  the  fibrotic  cavities  of  old  standing  are  more  likely  to  develop 
aneurysm,  and  that  aneurysm  is  more  especially  found  on  the  exposed 
side  of  vessels  which  are  partly  buried  in  indurated  tissue.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  discern  these  aneurysms  in  most  cases  which  come  to  autopsy 
because  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  located  are  flooded  with  blood. 
Only  after  thoroughly  washing  the  cavity  may  they  be  detected  as 
white,  round,  sessile  projections  from  the  caseous  wall  of  the  excava- 
tion. They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea. 
Exceptionally  they  are  of  the  size  of  a  plum.  They  are  usually  single, 
but  there  may  be  found  more  than  one  and,  in  rare  cases,  more  than 
twenty  have  been  found  in  one  lung.  In  exceptional  cases  healed 
aneurysms  of  Rasmussen  have  been  found  in  the  tuberculous  cavities. 

Because  organized  clots  and  thrombi  obliterate  the  vessel,  hemor- 
rhage is  comparatively  rare  unless  these  aneurysms  form.  In  small 
cavities  the  effused  blood  may  by  itself  prevent  further  hemorrhage, 
providing  the  communicating  bronchus  is  temporarily  plugged,  or  is 
naturally  of  a  narrow  caliber.  But  many  cavities  are  large  and  when  a 
vessel  ruptures,  hemorrhage  of  great  violence  takes  place. 

Rupture  of  a  Cavity  into  the  Pleura.— When  a  rapidly  i)rogressing 
excavation  is  located  superficially  in  the  lung  and  reaches  the  surface, 
the  pleura  may  caseate  and  rupture.  In  acute  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  time  for  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  j)leural  layers, 
a  h)ss  of  continuity  in  the  latter  opens  up  a  cavity  and  j)ermits  the 
escape  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  air,  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Pneumo- 
thorax is  tlie  result,  and  when  this  has  lasted  for  some  time,  serous 
and  punilent  effusions — hydropneiunothorax,  pyopneumothorax,  etc., 
are  fonned.  These  are  cjuite  rare  in  slowly  progressing  cases  of 
phthisis  because  adhesive  j)leurisy  results  before  rui)ture  of  an 
excavation  tikes  ])lace.  In  old  cases  I  have  ohservtHl  that  when 
pneumotliorax  does  occur  tlie  rupture  usually  takes  j)lace  into  the 
pleura  of  the  side  tliat  was  only  recently  implicated. 

Reparative  Processes. —We  have  already  spoken  of  the  process  of 
repair  that  goes  on  hand-in-hand  witli  the  process  of  destruction  in 
phthisis,  and  whicli  is  found  to  a  certiin  degree  in  all  cases  excepting 
those  of  the  most  acute  types.  Judging  by  the  large  ])ro])ortions  of 
persons  who  at  the  autopsy  are  found  with  fibrous  scars  in  the  lungs 
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and  pleura,  as  well  as  with  calcified  ftK'i  iii  tlie  pareiiclivTiui  and  glands, 
it  becomes  a  conviiieing  fact  that  tiu^re  tuV>ercuIon.s  lesions  in  the  lungs 
are  healed  ihun  progress  tt)  caseation  antl  soften ijig.  It  has  also  been 
found  tJiat  many  cases  of  these  ** healed*'  tubercles  coi>tain  vimlent 
tubercle  bacilli  and  tlius  reniahi  a  eojistaot  source  of  tianger:  They 
may  Hare  up  at  any  time  ami  again  l>egiji  tu  activate,  or  by  metiistasis 
create  new  tuberculous  foci  in  adjacent  or  distant  parts  of  the  lungs 
or  otlier  organs. 

Tendeloo*  gives  the  followuig  details  about  the  reparative  processes 
bi  pulmonary'  tuberculosis: 

1 ,  E\'ery  fibrous  focus  is  to  be  considered  as  an  old  tuberculous  lesion, 
2*  ( 'alcificiitioii  removes  all  danger  of  the  further  sjiread  of  tlie 
lesion.    (This  is  not  in  agreement  with  tl^e  views  expressed  above  and 
which  are  acceptetl  by  most  authors.) 

3,  A  fibrous  capsule  separates  quite  effectively  its  caseous  contents 
from  tJie  rest  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  hmg,  and  the  prtKress  may 
remain  quiescent  for  a  long  time.  *Sf>  long  as  tliere  remains  cast^ous 
matter  witliiu  tlie  capsule,  or  jiou-fibrous  tuberculous  tissue,  tlu^re  is 
always  danger  that  tlie  casecais  ffK-us  may  extend  beyond  the  fibmus 
capsnle^  and  also  tJiat  the  *leeay  of  the  lattei  may  favor  a  furtlier  exten- 
sion of  tile  tuberculcais  ]>roeess  liy  grttrt  tli  and  nu't^istasis.  So  loiig  as 
tlie  bacilli  remain  virulent  iji  tlie  lesion,  and  tlu^re  are  connections 
l>etwee]i  the  contents  of  tlie  focus  and  tlie  sLurounding  pulmonar>' 
parenchyma  througli  hrnph  spaces*  tJiey  can  grow  mider  certain 
circumstances  and  induce  patholngieal  changes  in  otlicr  parts  of  the 
lung.  On  tlic  other  hand»  a  fibrous  capside  interferes  witli  medicati*»n 
reaching  the  lesion. 

4.  A  fibrous  capsule  has  tlu^  same  significance  for  an  excavation. 
But  in  tins  case  other  tlangers  are  a*ldeil:  So  li*ng  as  tlie  cavities 
contain  castH>us  uuittcr,  bronchogenic  metastasis  is  tlireatening  because 
tliere  are  alwavs  \'imlent  bacilli  in  tlie  caseous  matter.  The  thingers 
of  softening  are  greater  in  excavations  conmumicating  witli  the  bronchi 
because  tile  air  has  free  access  to  tlieir  contents  and  may  bring  in  other 
microorganisms,  thus  causmg  mixed  uifections. 

5*  Healmg  of  a  cavity  is  possible  when  it  is  cleared  of  its  contents 
and  tlie  walls  granidate.  Small  vomicie  may  heal  when  their  ecmtents 
are  evacuated  and  the  walls  shrink.  In  more  extensive  excavations 
there  always  remains  some  xacant  space.  When  no  open  lesion  remains, 
tlie  elastic  fibers  and  bacilli  disappear  from  the  sputum. 

Ewart  points  (»ut  tliat  whereas  in  other  organs  the  obliteration  of 
abnormal  spaces  is  effected  by  free  granulations  arising  from  the 
l>ottom  t»f  the  cavity,  surface  gramdations  are  practically  absent 
from  tubercuIiHis  excavations.  StilK  Jie  holds  that,  if  freely  ilrained, 
tlicy  may  granulate  successfully  and  the  walls  finally  atUiere.  This  is 
in  agreement  vnth  tlie  more  recent  views  of  Tendeloo.     But  this  is 


»  In  Braiicri  Schrdder,  and  Blumenf eld's  HaJidbuch  der  Tuljerkulofee,  l\nfi,  i,  9H. 
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more  likely  to  be  seen  m  small  \'omicfie,  while  in  tiie  large  ones  the  air 
and  fluid  contents  offer  obstacles  to  {perfect  contact  of  tlie  surfaces. 

In  general,  we  may  consider  tlie  productive  tissue  chanj^^s  as  satu- 
tar}%  while  the  degenerative-  caseation  and  softening^-as  [dienomena 
lurking  with  dangers.  Still  even  in  tlie  latter  healing  is  possible 
tJi rough  calcification,  or  tlie  removal  of  tlie  products  of  tissue  disinte- 
gration from  the  au*  passages.    It  is  doubtful  whetJier  caseous  matter 


Fig.  16.^ — Primary  caaeoiis  forus  iti  the  loft  uptier  lot»e  with  miliary  tuJ>erdca  io  its 
vicinity.  Caseation  of  the  rogiouad  lymiih  nfjdcc*  of  the  left  up|>er  lobe.  Cti^nition  of 
the  upjicr  tracheobroiichial  lymph  nodea.  Acute  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lower  tracheo- 
bronchial lymph  nodea.  Over  both  luii^  diBseJiiinutcMJ  tubercles  are  to  be  »een.  The 
tipper  tracbeobronchiol  and  hronchopulmormry  lymph  nodes  iu  the  right  side  iure  froo 
from  pAtholoeical  chatiKes.     (Anton  Ghon.) 

can  be  absorbed,  tliongh  scjnie  iu^^ist  tliat  this  is  possible.  Exudative 
tuberculosis  may  terminate  favorably  or  iijifavorahl\%  according  to 
its  progn^sH  ahmg  tlie  lines  nf  absorjititm,  or  in  other  forms,  caseation 
and  softenbig»  and  elimiuatitm  with  the  exiK^ctoration  or  l>y  calcifi- 
cation. 

It  tlius  api>ears  tliat  even  extensive  tuberculosis  may  liecome  quies- 
cent, although  we  cannot  speak  of  healing  autl  rr.ftitutio  ad  inkgnttfi 
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Acute  Progpessive  Phthisis. 

ntient  succumbed  to  «  bri«k  pulmonary  hemorrhage*  Lung  honey- 
conibod  with  cavities;  very  large  cavity  in  upper  lobe-  Most  of  the 
smaller  oavities.  as  well  a&  llie  communieating  bronchus,  are  filled  x^ilh 
ciotied  blood.  Hilus  glands  enlarged  and  caseous.  Pleura  ihick  and 
adhereni. 
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in  the  aimtomiciil  sense*  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  In  this 
connection  tliat  tlie  anatomical  clianges  are  not  the  only  ones  wliich 
decide  tlie  outcome  of  the  disease  in  most  cases. 

Pathological  Changes  m  Other  Organs.  -The  glands^  especially 
those  in  the  thorax— tlie  broncliiah  tracJieal,  and  mediastinal  —and 
of  the  mesentery  are  very  often  affected  in  children  and  adults  who 
suffer  from  phthisis,  more  often  than  is  generally  appreciated.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  trache  jbronchial  glands  are  affecteil 
in  nearly  ever>'  case  of  phthisis.  On  careful  and  painstaking  search 
small,  microscopic  tuberculous  foci  are  often  found  iu  apparently 
miaffected  glands;,  but  the  majority  are  swollen,  enlarged  and  many 
are  softened  while  otliers  are  calcified.  In  children  these  tui>erculous 
glands  very  often  give  no  clinical  indication  of  their  implication;  in 
fact,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  discover  any  changes  in  the  brojichi 
and  ]>areiich\Tna  on  cursorj^  examination  at  the  autopsy.  Stilh  these 
glands  are  frequent] v  a  source  €*f  trouble,  not  only  iri  causing  symptoms 
of  tracheobronchial  atienopatliy,  but  also  because^  these  conditions  are 
to  be  cxjnsidereil  tlie  foreriumers  of  phthisis  in  the  adult,  though  s<>me 
look  upon  them  as  possible  immunizing  agents  against  reinfection  in 
later  life. 

Bv  pressure  these  enlarged  glands  may  cause  stenosis  of  the  main 
bronchiLS  in  children,  while  in  ailnlts  it  is  less  likely  to  occur  because 
tile  bronchi  are  firmer.  But  the  smaller  bnmchi  may  he  <*ompressed 
in  adultii  as  well  as  m  chUdren.  In  the  latter,  suppuratuig  gianrts  at 
times  perforate  tlie  trachea,  bronchi,  pericardimn,  or  esophagus,  caus- 
ing sudden  deadi,  tuberculous  bronchopneimionia,  etc. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  only  rarely  affected  ui  adults,  even  in 
those  who  have  tuberculous  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  bnt  in 
children  tlaey  are  often  foimd  to  be  tlie  seat  of  tubercylons  changes, 
particularly  with  bacilli  of  the  bo\'ine  tyf>e.  This  is  iu  agreement 
with  certain  facts  discussed  in  Chapter  V.     In  primary  infections  the 

^iooal  glands  are  invariably  implicated.  In  secondary  or  metastatic 
infections  the  glands  remain  unaffected,  as  a  rule.  This  rule  holds  goinl 
for  the  thoracic  as  well  as  for  the  abdominal  glands. 

The  Larynx,— The  larynx  shows  tuberculous  changes  in  at  least 
one-third  of  the  cases  of  phthisis.  IVoliferative  and  caseous,  as  well  as 
ulcerative,  lesiotis  are  found.  These  infections  are  usually  secon<lary 
to  tuberculosis  in  tlie  lungs;  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  lar\'nx  is 
exceedingly  rare;  in  fact,  some  autliors  deny  tliat  it  ever  occurs.  In 
many  cases  of  ia»*>Tigeal  tuberculosis  the  trachea  is  also  the  seat  of 
specific  ulcerations. 

The  Pleura. — The  pleura  is  imi^licated  in  nearly  exery  case  of  phthisis, 
A  large  profM>rtion  of  cases  are  preceded  by  pleurisy,  moist  or  dry, 
but  even  then  it  is  usually  secondary  to  extension  of  some  small  lesion 
in  the  luTig.  Pleural  adhesions  are  found  at  the  autopsy  in  nearly  all 
fatal  cases  of  phtliisis,  excepting  those  nmning  an  exceedingly  acute 
course*    In  some  cases  tliey  are  so  dense  ajid  compact  diat  it  is  difficult 
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or  inijjossible  to  remove  tlic  lujigs  with^nit  injuring  the  pleura,  Some- 
times the  pleum  is  tliickt^ned  all  over;  in  many  only  partly,  especially 
over  the  seat  of  the  main  lesions,  and  nhiy  at  the  l>ase  wliere  thiekermig 
of  the  diaphragmatie  pleura  is  nttt  uneoniniofi  witli  result h»^  eieviition 
of  the  diaphragm .  Many  hhn»us  haruls  are  t^ften  seen  extending  from 
tiie  pleura  into  the  pareueh>"ma  of  the  lung.  The  adhesions  may  be 
lax  and  easily  sejjarated,  Init  in  many  eases  tlu\v  are  dense,  and  whcni 
exteusivo  the  tliiek  pleura  uuiy  surronutl  the  hiug  like  a  shell.  On  rare 
oecasifjus  tiie  pleura  Ls  i*ven  foiuid  caleitiecl  in  places,  or  yvrv  extensively. 
\er\'  frequently  thickening  of  tlie  pleura  lietween  the  lobes  of  tiie  lung 
is  fouuih  All  these  atlhesious  are  great  Iniiilrances  to  tlie  uuluction  of 
artificial  pueumotliorax  h^r  therapeutic  purposes.  On  tlie  other  hand* 
they  prevent  the  occurreutr  of  siiontaneous  pntHiinotht^rax  through 
rupture  of  the  visceral  pleura  over  the  site  of  superficially  h)cated 
pulmonary  lesions,  and  when  pneumothorax  rl^ies  <M*cur,  it  is  only 
localized.  Serofilirinoiis  pleurisy  is  cpiite  frequent  and,  in  fatal  cases, 
exudations  occur  in  a  large  proportion  shortly  befurc  ileath. 


Fig.  17. — Tuberculous  uleetatiruis  vl  tht>  iritestinas.     (Tend^loo.) 

The  Intestines.— The  intestines  are  only  rarely  the  seat  of  primary 
tuberculosis.  In  children  it  has  \wvn  found  between  30  and  oi)  i>er 
cent.,  and  m  adults  Orth  am!  Ilenke  found  it  in  3  to  5  i)er  cent,  of  all 
autopsies.  But  in  phthisis  thty  are  secondarily  affected  to  the  extent 
of  90  per  c^^nt.  of  eases,  according  to  some  authors.  Souu*  of  the 
anatomi{*al  changes  are  merely  tul>tTculous  nwlules,  hut  in  nu>st 
there  arc  found  round  ulctTations  of  the  mucous  meudjrane  of  the 
ileus  and  colon,  esiK'cially  of  the  ascrnding  colon  (Fig.  17).  These 
ulcers  heal  Imt  rareh;,  though  occasionallx'  there  is  encountered  a 
case  of  strictm'e  of  the  intestine  due  to  a  contracted  scar  resulting 
from  a  tuWrculous  ulc^r.  On  the  otlier  hand^  these  ulcers  may  per- 
forate into  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  the  usual  results  of  these  acci- 
dents.   Ischiorectal  abscesses  are  ver}'  frequent  in  phtliisical  patients. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — Tfie  tulierculons  toxemia  also  cau^^es  chai^ges 
in  various  other  organs  which,  though  not  essentially  tul>erculous, 
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Liver    Showing    Amyloid    and    Fattv     Degenerative 

Changes. 
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yet  are  more  or  less  characteristic.  Amyloid  degeneration  occurs 
mostly  in  chronic  cases  of  mixed  infection.  The  amyloid  material  is 
deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  outside  of  the  endothelium, 
and  pressing  upon  the  lumen  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  the 
organ,  prevents  the  nutrition  of  the  parenchyma.  The  result  is  fatty 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  organ.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  material.  The  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestines  are 
most  frequently  affected.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  very 
frequent.  In  addition  to  the  fatty  and  amyloid  changes  just  mentioned, 
the  liver  and  spleen  often  show  frank  tuberculous  changes.  R.  G. 
Torrey^  has  recently  reported  131  autopsies  on  tuberculous  cases  at 
the  Phipps  Institute  as  regards  macroscopic  and  microscopic  changes 
in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.  In  the  vast  majority  of  patients  who 
succumbed  to  tuberculosis,  tuberculous  lesions  were  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  visceral  organs.  O.  Klotz^  encountered  tuberculous  changes 
in  the  spleen  in  172  out  of  404  necropsies.  A  large  proportion  showed 
that  the  tuberculous  lesions  had  healed. 

The  Heart. — ^In  the  heart  fatty  degeneration  is  usually  found  in 
persons  who  succumb  to  phthisis.  It  is  usually  small,  weak  and 
atrophic,  as  are  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  right  heart  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  extensive  shrinkage  of  the  lung 
with  pleural  adhesions.  Endocarditis  verrucosa  is  also  very  frequent, 
but  this  is  due  to  streptococci.  In  miliary  tuberculosis  miliary  tubercles 
may  be  found  in  the  myocardium,  while  in  chronic  phthisis  they  are 
rare.  There  have  been  reported  some  few  cases  of  solitary  tubercle  of 
the  myocardium. 

The  Muscles. — ^The  muscles  are  pale  or  brown,  atrophied  and  poor  in 
fat.  Microscopic  exsfmination  shows  brown  atrophy,  fatty  degener- 
ation and  other  degenerative  changes.  It  appears  that  the  diminution 
in  the  volume  of  the  muscles  is  due  to  an  atrophy  in  each  individual 
muscle  fiber,  and  not  to  diminution  in  their  number.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  muscular  tissue  is  never  affected  by  tuberculous 
changes. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1916,  cli,  549.  « Ibid.,  1917.  cliii,  780. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OF  PHTHISIS— HISTORY  OF  THE 

PATIENT. 

We  have  seen  that  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  does  not  invari- 
ably result  in  tuberculous  disease.  Phthuis  iviplies  a  preexisting 
infection,  but  the  latter  may  take  ylojce  without  any  subsequent  clinical 
manifestation  of  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  infection  is  a 
simple  matter.  The  application  of  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  test  tells 
the  story  promptly,  easily,  and  unequivocally.  The  chances  of  error 
are  insignificant  and  may  be  disregarded. 

But  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction,  found  in  over  90  per  cent,  of 
humanity,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  by  no  means  proof  that  the 
individual  suffers  from  any  disease  or  needs  general  or  special  treat- 
ment. It  only  shows  that  the  individual  has  been  infected  with  tubercle 
bacilli  at  some  period  of  his  or  her  life.  The  infection  may  not  have 
done  any  harm.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  it  has 
immunized  him  against  a  new  massive  infection,  which  is  difficult  to 
avoid,  and  which  might  have  produced  acute  and  progressive  disease, 
had  it  taken  root  on  virgin  soil. 

What  we  aim  at  in  our  practice  is  discovering  not  only  tuberculous 
infection,  but  tuberculous  disease.  At  any  rate  this  is  what  the  patient 
wants  to  find  out:  Whether  he  suffers  as  a  result  of  the  infection  with 
tul)ercle  bacilli  and  whether  any  treatment  is  necessary  to  save  or  pro- 
long his  life.  This  information  can  only  be  given  after  a  careful  and 
painstaking  inquiry-  into  the  patient's  history,  the  symptoms  he  suffers 
from,  and  the  physical  signs  elicited  by  an  examination  of  his  chest 
and  other  parts  of  his  body,  and  applying  some  or  all  the  clinical 
diagnostic  methods  which  have  been  the  achievement  of  medicine 
during  the  past  couple  of  generations. 

Hazards  of  Hasty  Diagnosis.— Realizing  that  the  patient's  chances 
of  recovery  are  greatest  when  the  disease  is  recognized  and  treated  at 
its  very  incipiency,  there  has  l)een  a  strong  tendency  during  recent 
years  to  treat  every  "suspect"  as  one  who  is  actively  tuberculous  until 
time  and  observation  prove  the  contrary.  This  advice  has  been  given 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject  and  followed  by  numerous  physicians. 
As  a  result  many  innocc^nt  jx^rsons  have  bet*n  banished  to  sanatoriuins, 
or  to  distant  climatic  resorts;  many  children  have  been  deprived  of  an 
education,  many  workmen  induced  to  leave  their  employment,  many 
men  of  affairs  to  neglect  their  business.  To  be  sure,  some  of  these 
non-tuberculous   individuals — "  sus|)ects" — have    been    fatigued    and 
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debilitated  and  needed  a  rest,  and  the  error  in  diagnosis  has  rather 
benefited  them.  But  with  {>thers  things  have  been  different.  Many  a 
perstm  known  to  the  writer  has  been  trying  to  remove  the  stigma  of 
tuberculosis  without  avail;  and  tuberenlosis  is  a  stigma  at  present, 
despite  our  teaehinji^s  that  a  patient  w  ho  has  common-sense  and  deceney 
is  as  gofx],  and  as  harmless^  as  any  other  |KTSon. 

We  often  meet  with  jieople  w  luj  had  si>ent  some  few  months  in  a 
sanatorium^ from  all  indieations  they  could  have  gotten  along  very 
well  without  it—  and  ever  siiiee  they  live  in  c<>nstant  dread  lest  it  will 
l>e  found  out  that  they  ha<l  been  "consumptives."  I  have  known 
persons  \vho  have  lost  their  joljs  lieeause  some  patient  w^ ho  kneW'  them 
in  an  institution  **gave  them  away/* 

A  hasty  diagnosis  among  the  po<^)r  and  moderately  W' ell-to-do — from 
which  classes  the  bulk  of  phthisical  patients  are  being  recruited — 
works  even  mt>re  ha\(K*  at  timers.  The  results  of  the  maxun:  '* Treat 
everv'one  as  tuljerculous  until  he  yjro\'es  to  you  that  he  is  not;'  can 
be  seen  in  a  eit>'  like  New  York  where  numerous  indi\'i(luals  attend 
tuberculosis  clinics  for  months*  e\'en  for  years,  or  go  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another  for  years,  though  they  fail  to  present  an\'  reli- 
able svmptoms  of  active  ])hthisis.  1  witnessed  the  autopsy  on  the 
body  of  a  w^omaii  who  remained  twenty-six  years  continuously  in  an 
institution;  about  one-half  the  time  in  a  sanatorium,  the  other  half 
in  a  hospital  for  advanced  consumptives,  where  she  finally  died  from 
pneumonia.  Careful  examination  of  the  viscera  failed  to  disclose  an 
active  tuberculous  lesion.  I  calculated  that  the  community  sx>ent, 
or  wasted,  over  ten  thraisand  dollars  on  this  woman*  not  including 
the  loss  owing  to  her  idleness.  We  may  further  mention  that  during 
the  tw^enty-six  \ears  slie  kept  out  of  tlie  institution  at  least  forty 
patients  w  ith  active  <lisease  who  might  have  benefiteti  by  the  treatment. 

Many  communities  keep  on  s|3ending  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  the  maintenance  of  patients  who  could  be  eared  for  in  their  homes 
at  a  lesser  cost,  or  keep  them  from  work  merely  because  of  a  suspicion 
that  they  are  tuberculous.  Others  break  op  their  homes,  commit  their 
children  to  asylums  because  of  a  hasty  diagnosis  of  incipient  tuber- 
cuh>sis  based  on  some  indefinite  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  It  was 
found  in  Germany,  Fran(*e,  and  England  that  some  patients,  passed 
for  athnission  to  sanatoriunis  because  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  were 
fit  for  active  military  service  during  the  war,  A  large  number  of  ex- 
sanatorium  patients  have  been  admittetl  to  the  United  States  Army 
and  they  make  excellent  sokliers.  P^ifty  per  cent,  of  patients  in  one  of 
our  largest  nuinicipal  sanatoriunis  have  negati\'e  sputum;  that  this 
is  an  indication  that  inam^  are  non-tuberculous  will  be  agreed  to  by 
everyone  who  has  any  experience  with  tuberculosis.  With  the  anti- 
formin  method  of  sputum  examination  at  most  10  per  ccTxt,  of  active 
eases  are  found  not  expectorating  bacilli. 

There  appears  to  manifest  itself  a  reaction  against  the  eager  chase 
for  *' incipient*'  ca;9es  which  may  swell  the  favorable  statistics  of 
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sanatoriums.  Authoritative  writers  now  state  emphatically  that 
indefinite  physical  signs  should  not  be  relied  on,  and  urge  that  only 
constitutional  symptoms  of  toxemia  be  taken  as  criteria  for  active 
disease.  Edward  O.  Otis^  questions  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  "the 
presence  of  certain  physical  signs,  definite  or  indefinite,  with  no 
symptoms  of  bacterial  toxemia  which  are  interpreted  to  mean  active 
tuberculosis,  and  the  patient  exhibiting  such  signs  is  accordingly 
removeil  from  his  family  and  employment  and  consigned  to  a  sana- 
torium i  where  there  is  at  least  some  risk  that  he  may  receive  a  new 
and  active  infection;  whereas  the  individual  was  in  no  way  ill,  and 
probably  never  would  have  developed  active  clinical  tuberculosis.*' 

The  hann  done  to  the  community  by  the  principle  of  treating  all 
"  suspects''  as  tuberculous  has  been  shown  drastically  during  the  present 
war.  At  first  physicians  examining  soldiers  thought  that  they  are 
dealing  with  their  civil  patients  and  were  hasty  in  making  diagnoses 
of  tuberculosis.  In  civil  practice  these  would  be  admitted  into  sana- 
toriums where  they  would  remain  for  a  variable  time,  and  discharged 
as  cured.  But  in  the  army  they  were  taken  to  hospitals  for  observa- 
tion and  the  result  was  that  in  France  of  1000  such  men,  only  1.5  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  actually  sick  with  tuberculous  disease,  according 
to  Kindberg  and  Delherm.^  About  1 13  of  the  men  were  merely  troubled 
with  chronic  nose  and  throat  conditions.  Major  Rist^  stated  that  out 
of  1000  men  in  the  French  army  sent  back  to  a  base  hospital  as  suffering 
with  pulmonar^-^  tuberculosis,  807  were  found  to  be  non- tuberculous. 
I  have  had  recently  under  my  care  many  who  have  either  been  rejected 
by  the  draft  boards,  or  by  (Usability  boards,  because  of  alleged  tuber- 
culosis which  did  not  exist.  The  loss  to  the  anny  in  men  and  in  money 
due  to  such  hasty  diagnoses  (»annot  be  overestimated.  "The  evils  of 
such  faulty  diagnosis  are  world  wide,"  says  Colonel  (J.  E.  Bushnell:^ 
*'they  have  been  encountertMl  in  the  armies  of  (icnnany  and  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  jis  in  that  of  Franw.  There  is  the  same  blame  for  us  if 
we  err  on  the  side  of  a  too  niiiuite  and  j)e(lantic  regard  for  slight  changes 
in  breath  sounds,  or  in  jHTCussion,  for  all  the  world  is  committing,  or 
until  recently  has  conunitted,  the  same  mistake,  and  the  standpoint 
is  maintained  by  so  many  writers  of  repute  that  the  unwary  are  scarcely 
to  blame  if  they  l>elieve  that  it  rc])resents  the  stan(i|X)int  of  the  truth." 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Bushnell**  that  "medical  offict*rs  should  be 
held  strictly  resjx)nsible  for  the  exercise  of  enlightened  judgment  as  to 
causes  which  may  or  may  not  be  evacuat(»d  from  their  hospitals." 

A  hasty  (Iia(ifHMi,s  is  r/.v  (langrrou.s  r/.v  neglrrt  to  rrrognizc  art  ire  and 
progressive  disease.  Pelaj/  does  uoi  mean  sure  death  of  the  patient:  if  he 
is  kept  under  eareful  ohserration,  tee  eannot  be  too  late  rnahing  a  ixvfitive 
diagnosis.    The  acute  and  progressive  cases  will  manifest  themselves 

1  New  Orleaik-f  Med.  unci  Surjz.  Jour..  1<M4.  Ixvii.  311. 

'  Prep.se  m6dic.alc,  1017,  x\v,  t)4'>. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  1917.  Ixix.  12(m.  <  Medical  Record.  I'.HS,  xcii,  4. 

!■  The  Military  Svirneon.  April.  lOls.  xlii,  as.S, 
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very  soon,  and  delay  does  not  count  because  treatment  in  these  cases 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  effective.  In  the  slow,  sluggish  cases  the  delay 
of  a  few  weeks  hardly  ever  makes  any  difference  in  the  ultimate  out- 
come. But  pronouncing  a  patient  phthisical  when,  in  fact,  he  has  no 
symptoms  of  active  disease,  is  often  followed  by  disastrous  results  to 
the  patient  as  well  as  to  those  depending  on  him,  and  to  the  community 
which  is  charged  with  caring  for  its  tuberculous  dependents.  It  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  meeting  contradiction  from  competent  sources  that 
an  incipient  case  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  does  not  always  mean  a 
curable  case,  or  even  a  favorable  case.  Many  cases  justly  classed  as 
incipient  have  a  worse  prognosis  than  those  considered  "far  advanced'' 
in  the  conventional  classification  of  the  disease. 

Elementary  Principles  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Active  Phfhisis.— ^Active 
tuberculosis,  or  phthisis,  manifests  itself  invariably  by  symptoms  of 
bacterial  intoxication.  //  there  are  no  symptoms  of  constitutional  toxemia, 
the  patient  viay  have  been  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli — and  who  has  not 
been? — but  he  is  not  sick  with  a  disease  which  needs  special  treatment, 
costly  to  the  community,  ami  often  ruinous  to  the  patient  and  his  family. 
Nor  must  the  patient  be  isolated  from  his  family,  and  hospitalized  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  a  disease  which  he  does  not  have.  This  is 
a  point  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  before  a  patient  is  told 
that  he  suffers  from  incipient  phthisis. 

There  is  hardly  a  conscientious  physician  who  is  not  skilled  in  making 
a  diagnosis  of  incipient  phthisis  from  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
even  though  he  may  have  to  leave  the  localization  of  the  lesion  to  some 
virtuoso  in  physical  diagnosis.  There  is  no  active  phthisis  without  fever, 
cough,  tachycardia,  languor,  nightsweats,  hemoptysis,  etc.  Some  or  all  of 
these  symptoms  are  found  soon  after  the  patient  becomes  actively  phthisical. 

If  these  elementary  points  were  borne  in  mind  by  physicians,  the 
number  of  mistakes  of  omission  and  commission  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  if  the  propaganda  made  so  assiduously, 
aggressively  and,  within  certain  limits,  justly,  that  to  be  cured,  tuber- 
culosis must  be  discovered  in  its  incipiency,  would  have  insisted 
emphatically  on  the  symptomatology'  of  the  disease,  which  can  be 
inquired  into,  observed,  and  properly  interpreted  by  every  practising 
physician,  all  cases  coming  under  the  observation  of  physicians  would 
be  detected  in  proper  time.  It  is  wTong  to  blame  the  general  practi- 
tioner for  the  large  proportion  of  cases  which  are  diagnosed  rather  late, 
after  he  has  been  taught  that  certain  indefinite  physical  signs  may  mean 
phthisis,  and  just  as  often  may  mean  nothing.  In  fact,  the  general 
practitioner  may  retort  by  saying  that  the  large  proportion  of  non- 
tuberculous  cases  admitted  and  kept  in  sanatoriums,  as  well  as  the  large 
number  of  patients  **  cured"  within  two  or  three  months  in  the  insti- 
tutions, prove  conclusively  that  the  specialists  are  no  less  fallible  in  this 
regard. 

Natural  Method  of  Arriving  at  a  Diagnosis. — ^While  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  we  must  often  resort  to  the  deductive  method  of  reasoning 
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when  attempting  to  unra^'el  an  obscure  case,  yet  in  our  attempts  at 
ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  phthisis,  we  are  on  safer 
grciuncj  wiien  iii>plyiiig  the  iruUietive  method.  We  must  first  ascertain 
the  iudividual  symptcims  and  credit  each  with  its  tnie  merit.  In  c>ther 
words,  all  the  morbid  phenomena  must  be  accurately  observed;  all  the 
material  facts  are  to  hv  carefully  inquired  into;  arul,  what  is  of  most 
importance,  the  interpretation  of  the  collected  facts  must  be  correct 
and  in  agrt^v^inent  as  regards  their  n'lation  one  to  another,  and  to  the 
proliable  causes  which  may  underlie  the  process. 

To  do  this  rationally,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  appearance  of 
the  patient,  go  into  details  about  the  symptoms  which  urged  him  to 
geek  medical  a<lvic^  and  also  inquire  into  such  subjective  symptoms 
as  the  average  patient  is  not  likely  to  note  unless  his  attention  is 
drawn  to  them.  When  all  these  data  have  Iktu  carefully  gathered 
and  properly  evahiate^d,  a  physical  examination  is  made  to  ascertain 
the  objective  signs  of  the  disease,  and  these  are  c*>rrelated  with  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  is  endowe<l  with  sufficient  resistance  to  counteTact  the  ravages  of 
(he  disease. 

History  of  the  Patient. — Thh  is  to  be  minutely  inquired  into.  We 
find  out  the  ccmdition  of  health  or  the  cause^  of  death  of  the  patient's 
parents  and  grandparents,  if  he  is  in  |K>ssession  of  the  facts,  or  capable 
of  giving  them  to  us  reliably,  which  unfortunately  is  only  rarely  the 
case.  Of  particular  importance  is  whether  either  of  the  parents  was 
actively  tuberculous  when  the  patient  was  an  infant.  In  case  the 
parents  have  become  actively  tuWrculous  when  the  patient  had 
already  passed  childhood,  his  chancres  of  becoming  phthisical  are  not 
greater  than  of  those  who  do  not  have  sucli  a  hertHlitary  taint.  In 
fact,  tJiere  appears  to  be  some  e\i<lence  tending  to  ^Imw  tJiat,  contrary 
to  tlie  general  opinion,  tul>ereulosis,  if  it  occurs  at  all  in  such  individ- 
uals, is  apt  to  nin  a  milder  course  than  in  those  who  have  no  family 
histofA'  of  tuberculosis. 

We  slionid  not  lie  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  patient.  No  age  is 
immune  to  the  rlisease,  but  each  age  periml  appears  to  have  its  own 
form  of  tiic  disease:  In  infants  hematogenic,  general  tubercuU>sis  is 
die  rule;  in  children  tuberculosis  of  t!ie  glands,  especially  the  tracheo- 
bntnchial  group,  tJie  bones  and  joints;  in  adults  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  m  i>en^ms  over  forty  fibroi*!  phtliisis,  and  in  agal  indi- 
vichuils  a  very  chronic  form  witJi  a  symptomatology-  pec^uliarly  its 
own,  etc. 

The  occupation  of  the  patient  has  great  influence  on  the  chances 
of  developing  active  phthisis,  as  was  already  shown  elsewhere,  and 
should  be  considere<l  when  takbg  the  history  of  tJie  patient.  A  his- 
tory' of  an  injun'  to  the  chest,  especially  if  followed  by  hemoptysis, 
is  important. 

Preexisting  diseases  are  to  be  ascertamed  in  detail  In  infants  and 
duldren  active  disease  is  apt  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the  endemic 
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contagious  diseases;  in  adults,  t>T>hoid,  bifluenza,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
diabetes,  s>7*hilie\  etc;»  are  of  etiological  moment,  A  history  of  scrofula 
during  ehildJiood  has  very  little  hearing  upon  active  phtliisis  in  tlie 
afhilt,  excepting  perhaps  tliat  if  the  disease  does  occur,  it  is  likely  to 
pursue  a  mild  and  exceedingly  chronic  course.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent  of  previous  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones  and  joints. 
One  has  to  consider  the  rarity  of  old  scars  on  the  neck  or  over  joints 
of  phtliisical  patients;  or  of  active  and  progressive  phtliisis  in  those 
who  have  had -Pottos  or  hip-joint  disease  during  childhood. 

In  women  the  menstrual  history  is  to  be  gone  into,  and  special 
attention  paid  to  amenorrhea.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat 
active  symptoms  very  often  ajjpear  immediately  after  cliildbirtli. 

A  hwiory  of  exposure  to  infection  should  not  be  orereMimated  in  adults, 
as  has  been  advised  by  many  writers.  We  have  seen  that  those  most 
exposed  to  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  as  the  hospital  staffs — 
doctors,  nurses,  and  orderlies — are  not  more  liable  to  become  phthisical 
than  those  in  odier  walks  of  life  who  do  not  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  coosumpti\es;  nor  do  the  imaffected  consorts  of  tuberculous 
patients  suffer  from  this  disease  more  than  otliers.  It  is  tliercfore 
absurd  to  expect  that  a  tuhercidons  fellow-workman  is  more  likely  to 
transmit  tlie  disease  than  a  hospital  patient  to  a  doctor,  nurse  or 
unaffected  cons^>rt.  In  my  own  practice  I  do  not  at  all  gi\'e  exposure  to 
infection  any  weight  in  the  diagnosis  of  acti%'e  phtliisis  iji  adults.  It  is 
different  witli  children,  especially  with  infants.  Infants  of  tuberculous 
parentage,  or  who  have  otherwise  bt*en  cxposetl  to  ijifectinn,  are  A^er3^ 
likely  to  ha\'e  ci)ntracted  tlie  disease  in  an  active  form.  Witli  children 
over  three  we  should  ascertiiin  whether  the  parent  has  become  actively 
tuberculous  while  the  child  was  less  tlian  one  year  old,  because  if  the 
child  was  older  tlian  three  years  when  the  parent  began  to  ex]>ectorate 
bacilli,  tlie  chances  of  primary  massi\T  infection  of  tlie  child  are  remote. 

It  is  a  ciiiious  fact  that,  in  attempting  to  trace  the  source  of  infection 
in  children,  %ve  often  find  it  is  one  of  tlie  grandparents,  suffering  from 
senile  phthisis,  who  is  respfnisible,  tliough  he  uv  she  is  ignorant  of  the 
true  imture  of  the  ailment,  having  been  told  tliat  it  is  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  asthma,  etc. 

History  of  the  Present  Hlness. — Of  inmiense  im]x>rtance  is  the 
histon'  of  tlie  motie  tif  onset  of  tJie  present  ailment,  as  well  as  certain 
s^-mptoms  from  which  tlie  patient  has  suffered  during  his  lifetime. 
Previous  attacks  of  *'grii)pe,"  "colds,"  brt^ncJiitis,  etc.,  may  mean 
previous  attacks  of  abortive  phthisis  and  should  be  carefully  (H>nsidercd. 
The  same  may  be  tme  of  t\'phoid  tevtr,  pneumonia,  and  partienlarly 
pleurisy,  etc.,  which  may  ha\e  been  mild  or  severe  atUicks  of  tul>er- 
culosis  which  ha^'e  suhsiiled.  Having  been  treate<t  for  nnmths  f(»r 
neurasthenia,  gastritis,  chlorosis,  or  even  malaria,  is  not  uncommonly 
ascertained  in  the  history. 

We  should  inquire  into  the  s>inptoms  which  oshered  in  tlie  present 
ailment,  witli  special  reference  to  cough,  expectomtion,  lassitude, 
11 
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languor,  particularly  in  the  afternoon,  loss  of  weight,  hemoptysis, 
pleuritic  pains,  or  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion,  etc.  Of  most 
importance  in  ascertiiining  the  presence  or  absence  of  active  disease 
is  fever  with  its  conconiitunt  s\niptonis— chills,  backache,  anorexia, 
tadiycardia,  etc.  Nightsweats  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  it  should 
be  ascertaiJied  wJiether  they  occur  immediately  upon  going  to  bed, 
or  wake  the  patient  at  s>me  time  during  the  iiigbt.  The  appetite  of 
the  patient  is  to  be  ascertiijied,  and  whetJier  any  loss  in  this  direction 
has  been  concomitiint  with  the  appearance  of  other  symptoms.  If 
the  patient  knows,  he  should  tell  tlve  tluctuatituis  in  liis  weight  for 
the  past  several  years.  Thv  eondition  of  the  bowels,  especially  the 
presence  of  diarrhea,  is  to  be  ascertained. 

Of  course,  if  any  sijutuiti  is  axa liable  it  sht>u]d  Iw  examined  micro- 
scopically for  tubercle  l)acilli,  elastic  tissue,  and  chemically  for  albmnin. 
The  lu^ine  sJmuld  Ijc  aualyzcf!  for  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  albumin, 
sugar,  and  casts. 

After  all  tliese  data  have  been  iiscertained,  we  proceed  with  the 
physical  examuiation  of  the  jiatieiit,  and  tliis  Luchi<les  not  only  a  care- 
fid  ejcamuiation  of  the  chest  b\'  insjiection,  palpation,  percussion,  and 
auscultation,  but  also  all  other  parts  of  the  brnly  from  tlie  top  of  the 
head  to  tJie  toes.  We  may  tlius  find  sjiuptoms  and  signs  confirndng 
the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  or  proving  tliat  the  symptoms  of  which 
the  patient  comphihis  are  due  to  some  t)ther  cause.  The  stigmata 
of  phthisis  are  often  scattered  all  over  the  body,  as  will  be  shoMTi 
later  on. 

Above  till,  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  Uiat,  while  there  is  no  active 
phtliisis  witliout  constitutional  symptoms,  there  u  no  single  siimpi4m} 
or  sign  patlmgnomonie  of  the  dm'OM,  excepting  the  expectoration  of 
sputimi  containing  tubercle  Ijacilli,  and  even  t]iis  is  occasionally  apt 
to  mislead.  It  is  only  the  ccjuddnation  anrl  correlation  f»f  various 
s>Tnptoms  and  signs  whicli  clinch  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  f>bscure 
cases  with  negative  sputum.  This  fact  by  no  means  interferes  with 
the  early  recognition  of  active  phthisis,  and  mistakes  are  more  often 
due  to  carelessness  in  observation  than  to  any  other  factor. 

ImpoitaBce  of  the  Symptomatology  of  PhMsis.  In  tht^  succealing 
cliapters  the  fjhysical  iliagnnsis  of  phthisis  in  its  various  forms  will 
be  given  its  pro]>er  place,  because  onl>'  witli  the  aid  of  inspection,  per- 
cussion, and  auscultation  can  we  localize  the  lesion  and  gain  impor- 
tant hints  as  to  prognosis  and  tJie  treatment  indicated.  The  sym|)- 
tomatology  of  the  ilisease,  wbicli  has  been  given  a  sulmrdinate  i>lace 
in  some  recent  treatises  on  the  subject,  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
The  reasons  are  olndous.  The  general  sjTBptomatolog^'  of  active 
phthisis  can  he  ascertamed  by  every  practising  physician  and  its 
Hearings  on  tl\e  pre^sence  or  absence  of  active  phthisis,  esj)ecially  in 
doubtful  cases,  are  of  more  significance  than  indetijiite  i>hysical  signs. 
There  may  he  adire  pbthm^  ieithtmt  phyjtical  nigm  reifutling  ihefififelre-.r 
even  to  the  beM-iraweA  itpee'mlLit,  and  mnnij  signs  of  apical  inmlvement 
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are  found  in  healthy  persons.  But  there  is  no  active  phthisis  without 
constUuiional  symptoms.  This  is  an  axiom  which  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often.  The  symptomatology  of  phthisis,  when  properly  studied  and 
interpreted,  gives  information  as  to  the  onset  of  the  disease,  its  activity, 
tendency,  and  ultimate  outlook.  It  can  be  ascertained  by  any  medical 
man.  Inasmuch  as  it  often  precedes  the  appearance  of  definite  physical 
signs,  or  the  signs  elicited  with  the  aid  of  skiagraphy,  tlie  symptom- 
atology of  the  disease  is  to  be  ascertained  first. 

We  shall  therefore  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  most  prominent, 
and  more  or  less  constant,  symptoms  of  active  phthisis — cough, 
expectoration,  fever,  nightsweats,  hemoptysis,  anorexia,  emaciation, 
tachycardia,  etc.  Each  of  these  symptoms  will  be  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  diagnosis,  differential  diagnosis,  and  prognosis.  It  is 
only  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  symptoms  that  a  diagnosis  of 
active  phthisis  can  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  but  especially 
in  the  so-called  incipient  stage;  while  a  prognosis  based  only  on  findings 
during  a  physical  examination  and  skiagraphy  is  bound  to  prove 
ruinous  to  any  practitioner. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
COUGH  AND  EXPECTORATION. 

COUOH. 

Frequency  of  Cough. — ^While  cough  is  the  symptom  which  first 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  average  patient  to  his  troubles,  there  has 
been  a  question  whether  there  are  cases  of  phthisis  without  cough. 
Pidoux  stated  that  cough  is  the  first  and  last  symptom  of  phthisis; 
when  it  is  absent,  its  negative  significance  is  almost  absolute.  Accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  a  patient  who  does  not  cough  is.  not  tuberculous, 
while  there  are  others  who  consider  it  the  most  constant  of  s^inptoms 
of  early  phthisis.  However,  Louis,  Wilson  Fox,  Moeller,  and  others 
speak  of  patients  who  passed  through  the  disease  without  ever  coughing. 

This  disagreement  is  due  to  various  causes.  The  statement  made  by 
many  phthisical  patients  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not  cough  is  to  be 
taken  with  considerable  reservation.  Mild  cough,  clearing  the  throat 
in  the  morning,  or  hawking,  which  causes  but  little  annoyance  to 
individuals  who  are  not  given  to  introspection,  may  be  overlooked. 
Even  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  patient  brings  up  considerable 
sputum,  there  may  be  no  cough — the  sputum  is  carried  by  the  cilia  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  when  it  reaches  the  vocal  cords  it  is 
easily  removed  without  effort,  or  swallowed.  In  the  latter  case  the  patient 
may  not  even  expectorate.  I  have  seen  this  to  be  the  case  with  many 
patients,  especially  females.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  ascertained  by 
close  questioning  that  there  is  a  little,  mild  cough,  "just  like  everybody 
else  coughs/*  I  have,  however,  seen  many  patients  in  whom  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest  was  negative  for  quite  some  time,  but  the 
continuous  cough,  productive  or  unproductive,  was  the  only  symptom 
which  urged  them  to  seek  a  diagnosis,  and  excited  a  careful  study  of 
the  case  by  the  physician. 

Another  class  of  patients  who  do  not  cough  despite  active  tuber- 
culosis are  aged  jx^rsons,  of  whom  details  will  Ik*  given  later  on.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  cases  of  phthisis  with  cavities  -mouthfuls  of 
sputum  may  l)e  hrouglit  up  without  any  efi'ort,  or  cough,  as  in  bron- 
chiectasis. 

Cough  in  the  Early  Stage  of  Phthisis.— A  considerable  number  of 
patients  give  a  history  of  rejx'ated  *' colds'*  caught  during  several 
preceding  winters  or  autumns;  or  of  attacks  of  "grippe"  which  made 
them  cough  more  or  less  violently,  but  they  subsided  under  ordinary' 
treatment.  Owing  to  some  neglect,  the  last  attack  has  been  per- 
sistent, the  cough  aggravated,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  remedy 
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whk'li  helj>e(l  tlieiy  furmerl)'.  Tli€  cuugh  in  these  cases  is  apt  to  he 
rather  mild,  coii.sisting  mainly  io  clearing  the  throat  in  the  morning, 
and  may  not  at  all  be  productive  of  sputum;  or  small  lumps  of  clear 
vitreous  secretion  from  the  nasopharynx  may  He  brought  out.  Rarely 
mucopurulent  material  is  eliminated,  but  it  is  usually  devoid  of  tubercle 
bacilli  at  this  stage. 

These  repeated  attacks  of  ''grippe/*  or  bronchitis*  which  subside 
during  the  summer,  to  return  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  anil  are 
easily  managed  by  ordinary  setlativeSr  often  give  the  patient  a  false 
sense  of  security,  and  when  told  that  the  cough  is  of  tuberculous  origin 
he  is  loath  to  agree  to  it* 

This  mild  cough  is  to  be  ililferentiated  from  hysterical  cough*  which 
is  ver>^  frequent  at  jiresent  when  phtlusiophobia  is  rampant.  In  fact, 
in  many  liumes  with  tuberculous  patients,  notably  after  a  consumptive 
dies  in  the  house,  most  of  the  healthy  memf>ers  of  the  family  cough, 
believing  they  are  affected  with  the  disease.  Perhajjs  the  best  sign  is 
that  hysterical  cough  does  not  occur  at  night,  when  the  jiatient  is  asleep, 
or  during  the  day^  when  he  is  absorbed  in  some  matter  which  interests 
him.  I  have  seen  patients  who  coughed  persistently,  cease  coughing 
during  the  time  the>'  were  engaged  in  an  interestmg  conversation. 
In  many  cases  the  cough  in  incipient  phthisis  is  annoying  at  bedtime, 
disapi3earing  during  the  first  hcairs  (*f  sleep,  ami  reapix^aring  during  the 
early  Uiorning  hours,  often  waking  the  patient »  while  after  rising  it 
may  be  intense  until  the  chest  is  cleared.  During  the  day  it  may  be 
scarce  or  absent  and  j^rovoked  only  by  emotional  disturbance,  undue 
exertion*  chilling  the  bfKly,  a  dusty  or  smoky  attnospherc,  etc. 

Paroxysmal  Coufh*— In  many  patients  at  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  during  its  later  stages,  the  cough  is  violent  and  paroxysmal; 
occurring  in  fits.  When  unpro<luctive,  it  may  be  difficult  to  bear 
because  it  often  incretises  in  intensity  during  the  evening,  and  keeps 
the  patient  awake  during  the  nightp  causing  pain  in  the  chest,  insomnia, 
and  exhaustion.  In  others,  the  fits  ket^p  up  for  quite  some  time  til!  a 
small  piece  of  viscid  mucus  is  expelled.  The  first  thing  these  patients 
ask  for  is  a  remedy  which  will  loosen  tlie  sputum.  During  such  s]K'11s 
vomiting  may  occur*  or  even  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine,  espe- 
cially io  women  with  lacerated  genitals.  The  paroxysmal  explosions  of 
cough  are  a  frequent  cause  of  hernia  in  men,  es|>ecially  in  those  suffering 
from  fibroid  phthisis. 

Paroxismal  cough  in  phthisis  is  said  to  be  due  to  ulceration  of  the 
trachea  at  its  bifurcation.  But  it  is  also  met  with  in  cases  of  traclieo- 
bronchial  adenopathy.  Its  occurrence  during  periodical  evacuation 
of  pulmonary  cavities  will  be  dLscussed  later  on. 

Patients  suffering  from  fibroid  phthisis,  and  those  who  have  tuber- 
culosis evolving  in  emphysematous  lungs,  suffer  at  times  from  severe 
paroxj^sms  of  cough.  In  these  the  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips^ 
and  bulging  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  strong  features  diu-ing  a 
paroxj'sm,  and  the  suffering  may  be  extreme.   The  violence  of  the  cough 
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is  usually  far  out  of  pri)]Hiftiou  tu  the  atjunnit  of  sputuiii  Imnij^ht  up. 
After  the  ex})ulsiou  of  a  small  lump  of  trauspareut  mucus  they  feel 
relieved  but  exliausted,  to  l>e  arinoyeJ  agaiu  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,    Noeturoal  attacks  are  not  luieoimuori. 

I  have  observed  similar  paroxysms  of  vioieut  cough  iu  many  eases 
of  galloping  consumption  in  wliieb  tlie  lesions  could  not  be  localized; 
also  in  miliary  tuberculosis  witli  tubercles  widely  disseminated  all  over 
the  lungs,  and  signs  of  pohnonary  emphysema  were  elicited  on  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest.  The  violence  of  the  cough  may  be  respcjosible 
for  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  tu}>tTcles  by  metastasis.  But 
in  many  cases  under  my  care  the  lesion  finally  loealizeil  itself,  and  the 
disease  pursued  the  usual  course  of  chronic  phthisis,  the  paroxysmal 
cough  disappearing.  leaving  the  common  cough  encoimtered  iu  the 
average  ease  of  the  iliseast*. 

The  Emetic  Cough.  -First  described  by  Richanl  Morton  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cough  ending  in  vomiting,  is  quite 
frequently  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  ]>hthisis  in  various  degrees 
of  intensity.  Some  French  authors,  notably  Paillani/  state  that  the 
signe  de  Morion,  or  the  iona*  emetmmie,  as  they  call  it,  is  met  with  to 
the  extent  of  50  to  00  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  phthisis.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  patients  under  mj^  care.  To  be  sure,  vomiting 
Diay  be  seen  in  more  than  one-half  tlie  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  sonie 
period  of  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  not  all  vomiting  can  be  con- 
sidere<l  the  true  emetic  cough,  as  we  shall  soon  show. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  cough  of  incipient  phthisis  often  produces 
no  ex[)ect oration,  lait  vomiting.  Tliere  are  tuberculous  patients  who 
cougli  a,s  socm  as  the\'  eat,  sa\'a  Michel  Feterr  there  are  others  who 
cough  because  they  eat;  finally,  there  are  others  who,  having  eaten, 
cough,  vomit,  and  snfl'er  from  cardiac  pal|)itation*  This  einetic  mugh 
is  so  ckaTQcferiMu*  thai  when  whoctping^ cough  and  rhinopharyngili^  in 
chronic  alcoholics  are  ruh-d  out,  I  place  gTeat  reliance  on  it  in  doubtful 
case^,  and  it  has  often  helped  me  in  making  a  positive  diagnosis  sooner 
than  I  could  have  made  it  without  this  symptom.  But  to  appreciate 
its  diagnostic  signifit^anc^e  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^"omiting  of 
other  origin  which  may  occur  in  phthisis.  It  usually  occurs  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  patient  has  had  his  limch,  or  dmner,  witlt  a  variable  appetite  and 
feels  rather  satisfied,  having  no  sensation  of  gastric  disturbance,  except- 
ing perhaps  some  feeling  of  epigastric  distention,  or  mild  dyspnea.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time»  from  five  mimites  to  an  hf>yr — an  average 
of  about  twenty  minutes^ the  patient,  either  witliout  any  warning  at 
atl,  or  feeling  some  irritation  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  is  seized  w^ith  a 
paroxysm  of  cough  whicli  nearly  chokes  him;  he  feels  as  if  he  is  unable 
to  expel  a  piece  of  tenacious  mucus  wddch  sticks  in  his  thrf>at.  Finally 
he  vomits  out,  in  part  or  completely,  tlie  gastric  contents  whidi  are 

*  La  toux  ^m^^tbante  des  tuberciiluiix»  Paris,  191 L 

*  Logons  de  Cliiiique  tiiMictile,  Ptirw,  1879,  ii,  318, 
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in  a  variable  state  of  illgestiou,  according  to  tlie  time  tliey  reiiiaiued  in 
the  stoniaclj.  Tlieie  is  no  .sensatiini  of  nausea  Uefure  tJie  paroxysm.  l>ut 
the  vomiting  comes  on  suddenly  <luriiig  the  cxnighing  sjjell;  a  fact 
which  differentiates  tliis  form  of  vomiting  from  other  fonns.  When 
occurring  for  the  first  time  the  patient  Is  alarmed,  or  nia\'  be  inelincxl  to 
attribute  it  to  some  ilietetic  indiscretion,  but  if  it  occurs  refjeateflly 
he  is  compelled  to  seek  another  cause.  As  soon  as  tlie  vomiting  ceases 
tlie  patient  usually  feels  greatly  relievetl,  tlie  sensation  of  gastric 
distention  and  the  dys])nea  disa|>pear,  and  at  times  he  may  express 
a  desire  to  eat  again.  After  a  time  the  patient  learns  prudence  from 
experience—he  knows  tliat  a  hea\'>'  meal  may  bring  about  a  fit  of 
congh  foUowal  by  vomiting. 

During  the  course  of  phtliisis  there  occur  also  otlier  varieties  of 
vomiting  which  eamiot  he  classifitHl  under  tlie  heading  of  emetic  cough. 
Patients  who  have  been  sulTerers  fri>m  chronic  gastritisi  dilatation  of 
the  stomacli,  and  chronic  alcoliolism  often  vomit;  at  times  vomiting 
is  provoke<l  hy  cough.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  dLsease  vomitings 
preceded  b\*  cough  or  not,  may  c:ccur  and  m  some  patients  it  may  be  so 
pronrmneed  as  to  preclude  fealing.  But  these  forms  of  tlie  vomiting 
are  not  the  true  emetic  cough.  Tliese  patients  usually  suifer  from 
s>Tnptoms  of  indigestion — furred  tongue,  foul  breatli,  constipation, 
diarrhea,  heiulache,  etc.  Examination  usually  reveals  a  dilated 
stomach,  amyloid,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  liver,  sAinptoms  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis,  etc.  Moreover,  while  the  vomiting  may  occur 
after  coughing,  yet  it  is  not  uivariably  preceded  by  paroxysmal  cough, 
occurs  irregularlv',  not  always  after  the  ingestion  of  food ,  and  there  is  no 
relief  immediately'  after  the  vomiting.  In  alcoholics  the  vomiting  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  tlie  nn  ruing,  and  this  i?  also  the  rule  with  tliose  in 
whom  the  cough  Ls  due  to  chronic  phar^mgitis.  In  botli  these  condi- 
tions, nausea,  retching,  etc.,  are  common,  while  in  tlie  true  emetic 
cough  tliey  are  absent.  The  emetic  cough  often  oerun  in  the  early  »iagt\s 
of  phthisi.s,  in  patients  in  whom  the  gfM<tric  functions  are  in  (food  condiiinn, 
is  always  preceded  by  spells  of  cough,  alwayi^  occurs  at  a  certain  time 
after  the  ingestion  of  food,  is  not  preceded  nor  follmced  by  sensatiom  of 
nausm,  tfiddiftess,  faininess,  and  retching.  The  reverse^  vomiting  and 
Uien  conghimj,  is  never  obserrefL 

This  fonn  of  vomiting,  or  the  emetic  cough,  is  observed  in  practice 
in  but  a  few  diseases,  namely,  phthisis,  whooping-cough,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  phanmgitis,  especially  in  alcoh* Jics.  Sl>  tJiat  when  whoopiiiir- 
cough  is  excluded  in  a  patient  with  an  emetic  cough,  and  tlie  pliarv  iix 
is  found  to  be  in  gootl  condition,  phthisb  is  at  oncH^  to  be  thought  of. 
If  it  persists,  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  may  be  made  even  io  the 
absence  of  definite  ph\  sical  signs  of  the  disease. 

Some  autliors  have  been  inclineti  to  Ioi>k  at  the  emetic  cough  as  a 
mechanical  accident,  com]>arable  with  that  observed  in  whooping- 
cough.  But  it  ap|jears  that  tliis  does  not  entirely  explain  this  phe- 
nmnenon.    If  tlie  compression  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  stomach 
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were  the  sole  cause,  we  shoiilil  expect  vijuiiting  to  occcr  (hiring  vhh' 
lent  and  prolonged  asthmatic  paroxysms.  But  I  have  never  seen  a 
patient  suffering  from  astJtma  vomit  after  an  attack  of  cougli  and 
dyspnea,  and  be  relieved  imnietliately  after  the  gastric  contends  have 
thus  been  expelled. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  MicJiel  Peter,  W.  Soltau  Fenwick,* 
Paillard,  and  others,  the  emetic  cough  appears  to  be  purely  a  letlex 
phenomenon,  due  to  irritation  by  the  ingested  food  of  the  gastric  ends 
of  the  vagus,  and  an  abnormal  excitabih'ty  of  the  res]>iratory  center. 
Hence,  the  slightest  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by 
particles  of  futH^  is  sufficient  to  prmhice  a  violent  attiick  of  reHex  cough 
which  can  bring  about  vomiting  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

Cough  during  the  Advanced  Stages  of  Phthisis.^-^Yith  tlie  advance 
of  the  disease  the  cough  becomes  more  and  more  abundant,  more 
productive,  but  easier,  and  less  exhausting.  After  tlie  formation  of 
ca\4ties,  tJiere  is  usually  observ^ed  a  diminution  in  the  fretpiency  of  tlie 
ct>ugh,  sleep  is  hardly  distnrbeti  during  die  niglit  when  the  reflexes  are 
in  abeyance,  and  the  secretions  accumulate  in  the  cavity.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  compelletl  to  empt\'  tlie  cavities  of  tlie  secretions,  there 
are  fits  of  coughing  lasting  several  minutes,  pertiaps  an  hour,  and  tlie 
patient  feels  reheved. 

ITiese  patients,  like  those  sitfferhig  from  bronchiectasis^  suffer  from 
cough  periodically  when  tlie  excavations  ha\e  been  filled  and  need 
emptying.  It  may  be  influenced  by  posture—  as  soon  as  they  change 
their  position,  Uie  secretions  overflow  tlie  bronchial  tubes  and  must 
be  brought  out  by  cough,  which  does  not  cease  mi  til  all  has  been  dis- 
charged. Then  there  is  relief  for  a  variable  time  imtil  the  cavity  is 
again  filled.  The  patient^^  usually  learn  from  experience  on  which  side 
to  sleep  if  they  want  to  ha\'e  peace.  It  is  not  alwa^'s  on  the  healtliy 
side  on  which  they  can  lie  with  more  or  less  comfort,  because,  like  in 
brondiiectasis,  it  depends  on  the  direction  of  die  bronchus,  or  sinus, 
which  empties  tlie  cavity.  Patients  with  pleural  effusions  also  cough 
when  changing  their  positions,  but  in  tiieir  case  tlie  cough  is  usually 
dry,  and  is  not  instrumental  in  bringing  up  abundant  sputimi.  For 
obvious  reasons,  patients  cough  more  when  lying  do\Mi  than  when  in 
the  upright  position.  But  in  others  sitthig  up  in,  or  getting  out  of  bed 
excites  a  paroxysm  of  congh  and  expectoration. 

In  some  cases  tlic  cough  at  tliis  stage  is  very  severe  and  almost 
incessant,  painful,  and  preventing  rest  thiy  and  night;  actually  exJiaust- 
ing.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat  the  severity  of  the  cough  does  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  tlie  extent  of  tlie  lesion  in  the  lung,  nor  on  the  she 
and  number  of  the  cavities.  Some  will  cough  very  little,  although  the 
lungs  are  extensively  involved,  while  others,  with  limited  inflltrations 
or  excavations,  cough  severely. 
The  cough  of  tubercidous  patients  is  often  greatly  influenced  by 
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various  factors,  of  which  the  age  ami  the  eiiiotifnial  state  are  most 
important,  Youo^  adults  cimgh,  as  a  rule,  inure  tlian  old  ennsumptives. 
In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  okl  people  suft^eriiig  from  phtJifsis  haixlly 
cough;  they  briug  up  large  quantities  of  sputum  witJiont  any  effort. 
They  are  the  patients  who  supply  the  material  for  tliose  who  (lescril>e 
CAses  which  have  been  sick  wlt!i  tuberculosis  for  man>'  years  and  ne\'er 
coughed.  The  ps>'cJiic  state  of  tiu^  patient  als*>  has  a  great  influence. 
The  ner\^oiLs,  irritable,  and  hysterical,  cough  mi>re  than  tlic  indolent 
and  phlegmatic.  The  former  class  is  also  more  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
emetic  form  of  cough. 

DiagnostiG  and  ProgBOStic  SignMcance. — On  the  whole,  cough  serves 
a  very  got^d  i)ur|K>se  by  drawing  tlie  attention  of  many  patients  to 
the  condition  of  their  lungs,  .4  person  who  never  coughed,  but  ''caught 
roW  for  the  firiit  time  after  hw  iteeufUih  jiear,  and  a^  a  re-rult  keepii  on 
coughing  for  more  ikan  a  month,  w  to  be  strongly  mispeded  of  being 
tuberculmt^,  even  if  there  are  no  definite  ph\'sica]  signs  of  a  pulmonary 
lesion.  The  suspicion  is  fortified  b;^^  a  history  of  the  absence  of  acute 
cor>T^  durhig  the  first  few  days  of  illness,  because  simple  bronchitis 
and  *' grippe*'  are  almost  always  prec*ede<l  or  acc*ompanicd  by  naso- 
phar^Tigeal  catarrh. 

From  the  prognostic  viewpoint  cough  is  iini)ortant  because  w*c 
meet  cases  with  small  pu!nH>nar%^  hni  without  much  fever,  anorexia, 
emaciation,  etc,  wiio  would  undoubtedly  do  well,  but  for  a  cough 
whidi  is  diflicnlt  to  controb  If  violent,  i>aroxysmal,  and  etmtuiuing 
for  some  time,  the  cough  may  be  instnunental  in  extending  the  lesi(»n, 
exJuiusting  the  patient,  and  thns  aggravating  tlie  ontlook.  It  also 
irritiites  tlie  larynx,  trachea,  !>ronchi,  and  jnilmonary  parenchvina, 
and  predisposes  these  organs  to  infection  by  metastasis  of  tlie  bacilli. 
Violent  fits  of  cough  may  also  be  responsible  for  spontaneous  pneumo- 
thorax in  cases  in%vhicli  tJie  lesion  is  located  superficially  or  subpleurally. 
Kuthy  and  Wolff-Eisner^  say  that  tlie  most  unfavorable  prognosis  is 
to  be  given  in  cases  in  whicJi  the  patient  coughs  during  both  day  and 
niglit;  relatively  more  favorable  is  the  outlook  when  he  coughs  during 
the  day  exclusively;  more  favorable  when  he  coughs  only  mornings 
and  evenings;  and  most  fa\'orable  w^hen  he  coughs  exclusivel^'  in  tlie 
morning, 

Withii>  certain  limits  cough  also  gives  other  prognostic  hints,  Widi 
each  improvement  in  tlie  local  or  general  condition,  the  cough  also 
improves  or  disappears,  and  with  every  recrudescence  of  cough  we 
may  find  an  extension  of  tlie  process  in  the  limgs,  or  some  complication 
in  the  bronchi  or  nasophar^'iix,  (kcamomdli/  we  mai/  note  that  the 
»ndd4:!n  disappearance  of  cmigk  is  a  Mgnal  of  mme  grave  complication 
of  phthisis,  espe-ciall^  meningifijf  or  periimiiiiji.  The  same  is  at  times 
seen  in  cases  of  severe  ulcerations  of  the  larj^ix,  causing  dysphagia, 
etc.    The  cough  may  be  amelioratetl,  but  Uie  lesion  in  the  lungs  con- 
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tiiiues  or  extends  and,  combined  with  the  exhaustion  due  to  lack  of 
nourishment,  the  end  is  not  very  far. 

Hoarseness. — Changes  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice  may  appear  quite 
early  in  the  disease  without  any  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  larynx. 
The  least  provocation,  such  as  changes  in  the  weather,  or  prolonged 
speaking,  may  produce  dysphonia,  or  a  muffled  voice,  without  any 
pain  which,  with  the  dyspnea  prevent'ng  speaking  continuously  long 
sentences,  may  be  quite  troublesome. 

In  many  cases  the  hoarseness  is  due  to  simple  catarrh  caused  by 
chemical  irritation  of  the  larynx  by  the  secretions  while  they  are  being 
eliminated  from  the  lungs.  In  others,  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  gland, 
lying  bet^^-een  the  trachea  and  the  esophagus,  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal ner\'e  causing  adductor  paralysis,  is  the  cause.  Reflex  irritation 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  may  also  be  the  cause  of  hoarseness. 
Often  the  hoarseness  is  due  to  tenacious  secretions  sticking  to  the  vocal 
cords,  and  after  coughing  strongly  they  are  dislodged  and  the  voice 
is  again  normal.  Congestion  of  the  larynx  caused  by  violent  fits  of 
coughing  may  be  the  reason  for  hoarseness. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  not  all  case?  of  hoarseness,  or  even  dysphagia, 
are  due  to  tuberculous  ulcerations  of  the  larynx.  In  fact,  no  diagnosb 
of  the  latter  condition  should  be  made  without  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking inspection  of  the  larynx  with  a  mirror. 

EXPECTORATION. 

Careful  inquiry'  reveals  in  most  cases  that  the  cough  preceded  expec- 
toration by  several  weeks  or  even  months,  and  we  must  not  unequivo- 
cally conclude  that  because  the  cough  is  unproductive  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  phthisis.  Children  before  the  sixth  year  never  bring  up  any 
sputum  at  all,  because  they  unconsciously  swallow  it,  and  most  women 
do  the  same.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  urging  women  to  expec- 
torate was  of  no  avail.  Many  men  are  not  much  better  in  this  regard 
and,  for  reasons  of  false  delicacy,  tliey  swallow  the  sputiun,  especially 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the  advanced  stage  we  may 
meet  with  the  same  condition  when  the  emaciated  patient  is  exhausted 
and  hardly  has  any  strengtli  to  rise,  or  turn  around,  in  bed  and  expecto- 
nite  into  the  sputum  cup. 

Witli  the  {idvance  of  the  disease  tlie  quantity  of  s])utum  eliminated 
increiises,  but  I  liave  met  with  cases  showing  extensive  infiltrations  of 
more  tlian  one  lobe,  without  any  substantial  exjx^ctoration,  and  in 
some  of  tliesc  I  have  been  convinced  tliat  tliey  had  not  swallowed  the 
sputum.  It  was  merely  an  indication  that  tlie  tubercles  had  not 
broken  tlirough  a  bronclms,  or  that  the  cavities  were  ''dry." 

Macroscopic  Appearance  of  the  Sputum. — There  is  nothing  typical 
about  the  naked-eye  ap])earance  of  the  s})utum  bi  early  phthisis, 
although  ancient  clinicians  gave  detailed  descriptions  of  t^^pical  tuber- 
culous sputum.    Perhaps  tlie  fact  tliat  tliey  knew  very  little  about 
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early  phtJiisis  will  accfuint  for  their  conKdence  iti  the  gross  appearance 
of  the  t^putiini  in  this  (liseas^^. 

Ill  the  early  stages  we  tijid  that  tlie  sputimi  is  scanty;  at  times  It 
is  altogether  absent.  Kntliy  foniid  that  in  4^  per  cent,  of  cases  in  the 
first  stixge,  15.4  per  cetit.  of  the  second  stage,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the 
third  stage,  sputiun  was  altogether  absent.  What  is  usually  brought 
up  iB  the  eaily  stages  is  -vdscid  mucus,  occasionally  with  some  dark 
specks;  it  is  often  frothy  and  floats  on  water,  liardly  diftering  froni  tJie 
expectoration  in  iironchitis. 

Witti  die  advaiice  of  tlie  disease  tlie  sputum  becomes  tliicker, 
although  it  remains  glassy  or  transparent  for  some  time,  but  yellow 
streaks  are  to  be  seen,  indicating  that  it  is  assunung  a  purulent  char- 
acter. Later  its  appearance  and  consistency  change:  It  becomes 
mucopurulent,  and  finally  puruleMt,  inflicathig  that  stiftening  of  lung 
tissue  has  taken  place  and  tlie  neerutie  parts  are  being  eliminated. 
The  pundcnt  character  of  tlie  expectoration  is  judged  by  tlie  \'ellow% 
yelh>wish-grccu»  or  green  color  it  assmues.  Pure  purulent  spy  turn  i 
without  froth,  is  mostly  seen  in  ciasc^s  in  which  an  abscess  or  pyopnemuo- 
thjrax  has  broken  through  a  bruaelms. 

In  the  far-advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  sputmn  is  usually  dark 
gray,  or  greenish  in  coktr,  made  up  of  rtmudish  balls  wliich  float  around 
like  islands  in  the  fluid  mucus  or  saliva  or,  when  thicker  in  consistency, 
siTik  down  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  receptacle,  where  it  settles  in  disk  or 
coin-shaped  masses  which  keep  apart  and  do  not  CDalesce,  This  is 
the  nummular  sjmivm  of  old  physicians  whicli  harl  erroneously  been 
considered  pathognomonic  of  phthisical  excavations.  At  times  whitish, 
cheesy  masses,  derived  from  broken-down  tubercles,  are  seen  scattered 
within  this  sputum. 

This  sputum  is  usually  odorless,  but  at  times  it  acquires  a  ver>^ 
disagreeable,  sweetish,  but  nauseating  odor,  especially  wJien  retiiinerl 
within  the  chest  by  narcotic  drugs,  or  weakness  of  tlie  patient.  Fetifl 
and  oiTensive  sputimi  is  exceedingly  rare  in  phthisis.  Whenever  it 
is  met  with  we  sliould  h>ok  for  complicating  pulmonary  gangrene, 
which  occurs  at  times.  \'ery  rarely  it  is  due  t3  fetid  bronchitis.  It  is 
usually  salty  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  later  it  often  acquires 
a  sweetish,  sickejung  taste. 

Very  often  this  sputum,  derivetl  from  tuberculous  cavities,  when 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  veSvSel  for  some  hours  separates  into  tJiree  layers 
— an  upper  frothy  layer;  a  middle  thin  serous  layer;  and  a  lower 
layer  consisting  of  tliick  nliigs  (»f  pus.  This  is  characteristic  of  exca- 
vation but  not  of  necessarily  tuljerculous  origin.  Bronchiectasis  and 
chronic  bronchitis  witli  copious  expectoration  may  also  be  productive 
of  sputum  whicli  separates  on  standing.  However,  in  the  former  the 
lines  of  demarcation  bet%veen  the  layers  are  not  s^^  distinct,  but  one 
passes  into  the  other  by  slow  gradations. 

There  are  cases  of  advanced  chronic  phthisis  w  "ith  scanty,  or  even 
without  any  expectoration,  especially  those  of  the  t\^e  of  fibroid 
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l>litiiisis.  rr  with  eiu])hyseiiia,  altJiiHi^^li  tliey  have  ))eriiMls  m  which 
Uic  expectoration  is  finite  profuse,  The  ex|>ectoration  decreases  in 
qiiautity  when  the  cavities  '*dr>^  up'*  during  tJie  process  of  healing,  and 
in  other  types  of  cases  when  tlie  concomitant  bronchitis  disappears. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  scant}'  expectorati*in  s|)eaks  for  a  fa\'orable 
raitlook,  piovidefi  the  cough  is  also  ai>sent  or  inild.  On  tlie  otlier  hand, 
copious  expectoration  per  se  is  not  ahvays  an  unfavorable  sign.  It  is 
an  indication  of  excavation,  brnochitis,  or  bronchiectasis  whieli  are 
not  infrequent  in  phtliisLs.  Iti  tlie  hitter  cases  tlie  sputum  may  show 
a  teiidejicy  to  ccjllect  and  be  expelle<l  at  intervals  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties—m  on  tiifuls-^witliout  any  effort,  and  may  also  Iw  iiiHuenced  by 
postiu"e. 

Dormg  hemoptysis  the  material  expectoratetl  is  sanguineous  in  various 
degrees,  corresponding  to  the  severitv'  of  the  l>Ieeding.  and  for  a  few 
days  after  tlie  cessation  of  the  active  hemorrhage  tlie  sputum  eo)i tains 
dark  clots  derived  from  the  blotxl  that  has  coagulated  in  the  bronchi 
and  is  being  slowly  eliminated.  The  sputum  may  ha^^e  a  reddish  or 
chocolate  thige  witliout  distinct  hemorrhage,  aJid  e\'eu  rusty  sputum 
cJiaracteristic  i>f  pneumonia  is  at  times  eneounteret)  in  phthisis.  Inas- 
much as  this  is,  as  a  rule,  seen  during  an  acute  exacerbation  of  fever, 
etc.,  I  am  inclinetl  to  account  for  it,  in  many  cases,  by  intercurrent 
pneumonia*  In  some  advanced  cases  I  have  seen  at  the  terminal  stage 
tliin,  watery  sputmn,  d-irk  brown  in  color,  with  numerous  air  bubbles — 
pmjie-juice  sputum — which  is  an  indication  of  pulmonary  edema. 
Green  sputum  is  at  times  met  witli,  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
im])lantjition  of  the  Bacillus  ]>y(K*yaneus.  In  cases  in  which  a  pyo* 
pneimiothorax  cuoununleates  with  a  hronehus,  as  well  as  when  an 
empyema  breaks  through  a  lironchns,  the  sputum  may  be  distinctly 
pundent,  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  empyema  w^as  thus  curetj, 
though  tlie  tuberctdous  pnicess  went  on  its  course. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SPUTUM. 

Collection  ol  Speciman. — In  cases  of  suspected  phthisis  the  sputum 
gives  important  inh>nuation  whieh  is  often  of  more  value  than  all 
other  diagnostic  methods  for  this  disease  taken  together.  This  is 
esiJecially  true  of  the  microscopic  examination,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
of  tlie  chemical  examination. 

It  is  important,  especially  in  eases  with  scanty  ex-pectoration,  that 
the  s|>ecimensof  sputum  for  examination  should  !>t*  proi>erly  collected. 
The  patient  must  l>c  warned  that  what  we  want  is  material  that  has 
l)eeu  eoughed  up  from  beneatli  the  glottis,  and  not  what  has  l^een 
hawketl  out  from  the  nasopharynx  or  sahva.  A  clean,  wide*  mouthed 
iwittle  is  the  best  receptacle,  and  it  should  he  tightly  eorked.  The  one 
used  by  the  Health  Department  in  New  York  City  is  excellent.  In 
cases  with  scanty  expeetoration,  a  twenty-four-hour  specimen  is 
desirable,  but  with  others  the  quantity  coughed  up  during  the  morning 
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on  rising  is  sufficient.  Fresh  sputum  is  best,  bnt  putrefa<*tion  does 
not  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the  bacilli  under  the  microscope. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  really  active  eases  of  tnlierculosis  with 
persistently  nepitive  sputuni  are  rare.  Most  of  these  eases,  if  ex- 
amined repeatedly,  wilt  show  the  presence  of  tnl)ercle  bacilli  in  the 
sputum.  In  my  wards  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  we  often  find  that 
these  '* closed'*  cases  show  the  present*e  of  bacilli  after  several  exami- 
nations of  the  sputum.  In  some  it  takes  as  many  as  twenty  micro- 
scopic examinations  to  find  one  pt)sitive.  But  it  is  df>ul>tful  whether 
a  patient  who  shows  persistently  negative  sputum  is  in  fact  sick  with 
tuberculosis  requiring  treatment,  and  I  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion, based  on  good  evidence,  that  the  sanatorium^  wliich  have  as 
many  as  over  50  per  cent,  of  "sputum  negative"  cases  have  an 
enormous  proportion  of  non-tulierculoiis  cases  within  their  walls.  I 
doubt  whether  more  than  10  ]>t*r  cent,  of  these  *' sputum  negative" 
eases  are  tuberculous  in  the  clinical  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  ciinsider  a  case  as  not  contagious 
because  the  sputum  is  negati\'e.  We  are  of  late  l>eginning  to  realize 
that  the  sputuni  alone  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  tuberculosis  is 
transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  welL  This  point  has  Ijeen  discussed 
in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

Microscopic  Examination*— In  incipient  cases  tubercle  bacilli  are 
more  often  al>sent  than  present  in  the  sputum »  and  it  is  only  when 
softening  of  tubercles  has  taken  place  and  the  diseased  focus  opens  into 
a  bronchiole  that  tlicy  can  be  found.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated 
that  severe  cases  show  large  numbers  of  bacilli,  but  there  are  many 
cjcceptions.  In  fact,  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  bacilli  are  often 
lacking.  The  absence  of  bacilli  is  therefore  not  conclusi\e  proof  of 
the  non-tuberculous  character  of  a  case,  because  we  meet  with  un- 
doubted cases  of  tuberculosis,  proverl  by  subst*quent  autopsy  findings, 
in  which  no  bacilli  were  disccnered  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease.  In  general,  it  may,  however,  be  stated  that  tlicse  **  closed*' 
cases  of  tuljerculosis  run  a  more  favorable  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  acute  miliarx'  tid*crculosis,  tuln^rclc  bacilli  are  discovered  in  the 
sputum  in  exceedingly  ran'  instances. 

In  early  phthisis  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  sputum 
for  examination,  the  administration  of  io<lides,  5  grains  three  times 
a  day  for  a  couple  of  days,  may  increase  the  amount  of  expectoration. 
We  niav,  in  some  cases,  also  administer  an  opiate  in  the  evening  with  a 
view  of  retaining  the  sputum  during  the  night,  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  morning  on  rising.  In  children,  swabbing  the 
throat  with  some  gauze,  as  suggested  by  Molt,  may  >'ield  a  specimen 
for  examination,  though  in  my  hands  it  has  invariably  failed. 

Technic— The  examination  is  best  and  most  rai>idly  accomplished 
by  the  ZiehJ-Neelsen,  the  Gabbet,  or  the  Hermann  methods,  which 
have  survived  numerous  nnxlifications  introduced  during  recent 
years. 
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With  a  platinum-wire  loop  a  cheesy  or  mucopurulent  particle  is 
picked  out  and  spread  over  a  perfectly  clean  cover-glass  in  a  thin, 
uniform  layer.  It  is  even  better  that  a  small  amount  of  sputum 
should  be  spread  between  two  cover-glasses  which  are  drawn  apart. 
The  cover-glass  is  dried  in  the  air,  or  over  a  Bunsen  burner  at  some 
distance  from  the  flame.  When  dry,  it  is  "fixed"  by  passing  it  three 
or  four  times  through  the  flame.  Some  of  the  solution  (carbol-fuchsin, 
1;  absolute  alcohol,  10;  carbolic  acid,  5;  and  distilled  water  ad.  100) 
is  put  on  the  specimen  which  is  picked  up  with  a  Cornet  forceps  and 
held  over  the  flame  for  about  three  minutes  or  more  until  it  steams,  or 
bubbles  appear  over  it.  It  is  then  decolorized  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  or  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  washed 
in  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  until  it  is  completely  colorless,  when  it  is  counter- 
stained  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  washed  in  water, 
and  dried  between  filter  paper. 

With  Gabbet's  method  the  staining  with  carbol-fuchsin  is  the  same 
as  above,  but  the  decolorization  and  counterstaining  are  done  together 
by  placing  the  specimen  in  Gabb<>t's  solution  (methylene  blue,  2; 
sulphuric  acid,  25;  distilled  water,  75). 

The  Hermann  stain  is  also  easy;  it  consists  in:  (a)  Crystal  violet, 
3  per  cent,  in  alcohol;  (b)  ammonium  carbonate,  1  per  cent,  solution 
in  water.  Mix  one  part  of  solution  a  with  three  parts  of  solution  b 
just  before  using.  Steam  as  above,  decolorize  with  10  per  cent,  nitric 
acid,  wash  in  alcohol,  and  counterstain  with  Bismarck  brown.  At 
times  this  method  will  reveal  bacilli  when  the  above  have  failed. 

These  methods  will  disclose  the  bacilli  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
but  they  fail  at  times  because  of  the  small  amount  of  sputum  avail- 
able, or  the  small  number  of  bacilli  present  in  the  specimen,  or  the 
selection  of  a  particle  of  sj)utum  with  the  platinum  loop  which  does 
not  contain  any  bacilli.  To  obviate  these  sources  of  error  there  have 
been  devised  new  methods  which  litjuefy  the  sputum,  digest  all  the 
cells  and  bacteria  which  may  b(»  present,  exce])ting  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  can  be  centrifuged  and  be  examined  microscopically,  and  may 
even  be  used  for  cultural  jnirposcs  or  for  injections  into  animals.  The 
antiformin  method  is  at  ])resent  the  best  and  sini])lest  available  for 
the  ])ur])ose. 

The  Antiformin  Method.  —Devised  by  I'hlenhuth  and  Xylander, 
and  modified  by  others,  this  method  consists  in  mixing  the  sputum 
with  antiformin-  a  strongly  alkaline  mixture  of  sodium  h^-pochlorite, 
equivalent  to  5.6(S  gms.  available  chlorine;  sodium  hydroxide.  7.8 
gms.,  and  sodium  carbonate,  ()..S2  gm.-  used  by  l)rewers  in  the  disin- 
fection of  their  fermentation  vats  and  tubes.  When  properly  diluted 
and  mixed  with  sputum,  there  is  a  strong  liberation  of  gas,  the  insol- 
uble organic  matters,  as  well  as  l)acteria,  are  destroyed,  excepting  hair, 
fat,  wax  and  cellulose,  and  acid-fast  bacilli,  the  vitality  and  staining 
reactions  of  which  remain  unchanged.  The  resulting  yellowish  solu- 
tion is  a  homogeneous  mixture  with  a  flocculent  sediment.     Because 
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It  has  a  fatty  capsule  the  tubercle  bacillus  remams  intact  while  all 
other  microorgaiiisnis  are  rapidly  destroyed. 

Of  the  various  luodifications  of  llilcnliuth's  original  methodi  the 
one  devised  by  Boardmaii^  is  the  most  serviceable.    It  consists  in: 

L  Place  the  entire  twenty-four-hours'  sputum  in  a  conical  s.ettling 
glass;  if  the  amount  is  excessive  it  is  perhaps  better  to  use  only  15  to 
20  c.c. 

2.  If  the  specimen  is  thick,  add  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  w^ater. 
Less  tenacious  specimens  do  not  re(|uire  so  much  dilution. 

3.  Add  an  amount  of  antiforniin  equal  to  one-foiu*tii  the  volume  of 
the  diluted  sputum ;  in  other  words,  sufficient  to  make  a  20  per  cent, 
solution. 

4.  Stir  thoroughly,  thereby  breakiiiK  up  the  masses  of  mucus  and 
greatly  hastening  complete  solution. 

5.  Allow  to  stand  till  solution  appears  homogeneous.  It  should  now 
be  watery  in  consistency  and  pale  yellow  in  i^olor;  if  necessary »  more 
water  or  more  antiforniin  should  be  ad<led  and  digestion  allowed  to 
rontinue.  This  will  usually  require  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour 
but  ma>'  be  allowwl  to  continue  for  days  with  no  resulting  harm  to 
the  tubercle  bacilli. 

6.  Add  an  equal  volume  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  By  this  procedure 
the  specific  gravity  is  reducc^l  from  aljout  1  .OriO  to  below  I ;  thereby 
not  only  hastening  sedimentation t  hnt  nuiking  it  more  complete. 

7.  After  stirring,  allow^  to  stand  till  sedimentation  is  complete.  This 
wnll  occur  in  from  two  to  four  hours,  but  a  period  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  is  recommended.  During  this  sedimt^ntation  it  may  be 
necessary  to  gently  turn  the  vessel  to  dislodge  little  particles  of  sedi- 
ment which  may  be  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

8.  Pour  off  the  clear  supeniatant  fluid. 

9.  Make  smear  from  sediment  on  a  glass  slide,  using  some  of  the 
original  sputum  to  aid  in  fixing  the  smear.  This  is  l)est  done  by 
making  a  smear  from  the  sputum  before  antiforniin  is  added  and 

.afterward  spjreadirig  the  sediment  from  the  sputum-antiformin  mixture 

■on  the  same  slide.    Stain  in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  this  method  which  do  not  recpiire 
twenty-four  hours  for  execution.  Loeffler's  niodificatioUr  wliich  takes 
but  ten  minutes,  is  the  best: 

A  certain  quantity  of  sputum  (111  to  20  c.c.)  is  mixed  witli  an  equal 
(plant ity  of  50  per  cent,  aqueous  s<jlytion  of  antiformiii  and  boiled 
over  the  flame.  Rapid  liquefaction  is  observed.  To  each  10  c.c,  of 
the  mixture,  1.5  c.c.  of  a  10  ]>er  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform 
is  added.  After  stirring  for  some  time  the  solution  is  centrifuged  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  The  disk  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
chloroform  contains  the  tubercle  bacilli »  and  is  to  be  pipetted,  fixed 
with  egg  albumen,  and  staincfl  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  great  importance  of  the  aiitiformin  method  h'es  in  the  fact  that 
it  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  all  cells  and  microorganisms  excepting 
the  acid-fast  rods  which  may  then  be  found  microscopically.  But 
soon  after  its  introduction  it  was  found  that  acid-fast  rods  which  are 
not  pathogenic,  and  which  are  often  found  while  l(M>kinj;  for  tubercle 
bacilli,  may  escape  liestrnctitin  hy  the  antiformin,  thus  causing  mis- 
takes. Especially  was  the  question  whether  the  smegma  bacillus  is 
dissolved  by  this  agent  important.  Iji  a  recent  investigation  of  this 
problem  by  von  Spindler-Engelsen,"  she  ft)und  that  the  smegma,  the 
timoth\-hay  bacillus,  the  butter  bacillus,  etc.,  are  dissolved  by  15 
per  cent,  of  antiformin  in  thirty  minutes.  The  human  and  the  bovine 
tyjies  of  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  affected  witli  a  50  per  cent,  antifor- 
min  solution  for  four  days,  ruder  the  circumstances  it  appears  that 
the  pathogenic  bacteria  may  be  discovered  with  the  aid  of  this  method, 
It  is,  however,  important  that  a  fresh  solution  of  antiformin  should 
always  be  used,  l>ecause  a  WTak  and  old  solution  ma>'  leave  the  non- 
jiathogenic  bacteria  and  thus  lead  to  error. 

Much^s  Granules.— As  has  already  been  state<i  there  are  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  no  acid-fast  bacilli  can  be  discovered 
in  the  sputum  by  au\^  method,  and  Much  has  shown  that  they  are 
due  to  a  certain  kind  of  bacilli  whicJi  have  lost  their  acid-fast  property, 
but  are  (iram-positive  aiul  they  retain  their  virulence.  According  to 
s<ane  authors  these  IMuch  graimles  are  almost  idways  found  in  cases 
of  fibroid  phthisis,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  bronchiectasis,  etc., 
in  which  acid-fast  bacilli  are  very  rarely  discovered  (see  p.  18).  Much 
found  them  in  cases  of  cold  abseess. 

As  to  the  causes  why  the  bacilli  lose  their  acid-fast  properties,  there 
is  no  agreement.  It  also  appears  that  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
they  are  found  varies  with  different  observers,  S4)me  having  detected 
them  in  as  many  as  one  out  of  eight  sputa,  while  others  in  less  than 
2  ])cr  cent.  Much  gives  several  methods  for  staining  these  granules. 
The  following  is  the  most  suitable: 

A  \'ery  thin  smear  is  made  of  the  sputum  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
twentN'-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  a  metliyl-violet  solution  (methyl- 
violet,  10  c.c.  of  a  sjitnrated  solution,  in  100  c.c.  of  a  2  i^>er  c*ent.  watery 
soluticm  of  carl:j4>lie  acid)  at  37^  i\  temi>erature ;  or  it  may  be  stained 
by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  flame.  Wash  and  stain  for  one 
to  five  mitmtes  with  (Jram^s  iodine  and  put  for  one  minute  in  a  5  per 
cent,  nitric  acid  solution,  then  in  a  3  per  cent,  hydrochlonc  acid 
solution  for  ten  seconds,  and  finally  com|)lete  the  decolorization  by 
placing  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  acetone-alc(»hol  (equal  parts  of  acetone 
and  alcohol).    Wash  and  dry. 

Prognostic  Value  of  Microscopic  Findings.-  The  interest  display  erl  by 
many  patients,  as  well  as  by  physicians,  in  the  number  of  bacilli 
found  in  a  specimen  of  sputum  examined  with  a  view  of  drawing  prog- 
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nostic  conehisions  is  unjust iiietl.  Tliere  are  cases  wlucl)  show  but  few 
bacilli  in  each  speeiitien*  \et  they  run  a  very  acute  and  progressive 
course,  while  others  with  numerous  bacilli  pursue  a  slow,  chronic 
course,  terminating  in  recovery.  Especially  is  this  seen  in  senile 
phthisis,  in  winch  the  number  of  bacilli  expectorated  is  enornious  and 
we  may,  in  fact,  speak  of  pure  cultures;  yet  these  *' bacilli  carriers*' 
live  on  for  years  w^ith  comparative  comfort.  Of  course,  in  such  cases 
w^e  may  deal  with  a  small  ulcerating  cavity  in  the  lung  which  offers 
good  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  bacilli,  but  the  fibrous  capsule 
prevents  the  extension  of  the  lesion. 

The  number  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  fluctuates  from  day  to  day, 
evidently  depending  to  some  extent  on  the  bit  of  sputum  we  happen 
to  pick  up  with  the  Ictop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  absence 
of  bacilli  from  the  sputum  for  several  weeks,  cou]de<l  with  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  is  midoubtedly  a  ffivor- 
able  sign.  But  many  chronic  cases,  especially  fibroid  phthisis,  are 
talways  ^'  closed'*— bacilli  are  scanty  or  absent.  With  modern  methods 
[>f  antifonniu  examination  of  sputum  the  number  of  "closed''  cases 
has  been  reduced  very  much. 

InoculatiOE, — In  very  suspicious  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  is  im- 
perative^  but  the  microscopic  findings  are  negative,  inoculation  of  the 
sputum  into  guhiea-pigs  may  clear  up  the  case.  The  simplest  way  is 
to  inject  it  subcutaneously  by  means  of  a  h\7>odermic  syringe;  or  a 
pocket  is  made  by  a  small  incision  and  the  sputum  introduced  with 
a  platinum  loop.  The  best  place  is  the  abdomen.  After  three  w^eks 
the  animal  is  examined  for  enlargement  of  the  regional  Ivinphatic 
glands.  If  these  are  not  found  enlarged,  the  guinea-pig  is  killed  after 
waiting  two  months,  and  if  suspicious  areas  arc  found  at  autopsy  they 
are  examine<l  carefully.  In  most  cases  the  regional  lymph  glands  are 
enlarged  in  four  or  fi\'e  weeks  to  the  size  of  a  pea  and  pal|>able.  The 
animids  may  then  be  killed  with  chloroform  with  a  view  of  more 
careful  examination  at  the  autospy* 

There  arc,  however,  cm  rare  occasions  cases  in  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  sputum  s<:K>ner  than  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Some  have  suggested 
that  after  the  susjMX'ted  materia!  has  been  injected  into  the  abdominal 
wall  or  the  peritoneum,  tlie  animal  should  be  tested  at  frequent  inter- 
\*a!s  with  tulxTculin.  A  positive  reaction  clears  up  the  case  (Romcr 
and  Joseph^).  F.  Gnitz^  has  used  the  intracutaneous  method,  lie 
iuoculated  lOUO  guinea-pigs  and  then  applied  the  intracutaneous  tul)cr- 
culin  test  and  found  that  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  inoculation 
of  the  infectious  material  a  positive  diagnosis  may  be  made,  Martin 
Jacoby  and  N.  Meyer^  suggest  that  the  sputum  be  injected  into  a 
guinea-pig  and  about  fourteen  days  later  0,5  c.c.  of  tuberculin  shouhl 
be  injected  subcutaneously.    If  the  sputum  contains  tubercle  bacilli 
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and  infects  the  animal*  it  will  die  from  anaphylactic  shock  within  a 
few  hours. 

But  these  methods  are  not  infallible.  Selter*  shows  that  a  posi- 
tive reaction  in  an  inoenlated  fjiiinea-pij;  indicates  that  infection  has 
taken  place,  while  a  negative  result  does  not  i)rove  t!ie  contrary. 
The  autopsy  alone  is  eonchisive,  Many  guinea-pigs  inoculated  by 
Selter  with  small  doses  of  virulent  bacilli  were  found  to  give  negative 
results  to  the  intracutaneous  test,  while  the  autopsy  revealed  marked 
tuberculous  changes  in  various  organs. 

It  must  also  be  mentionei!  in  this  connection  that  guinea-pigs  are 
often  tuberculous  spontaneously.  I^Iany  authors  have  reported  that 
they  fouiid  tulverculous  lesit>ns  in  these  arumals.  Sir  x\lmroth  Wright, 
Frank  J.  Clemenger  and  F.  (\  Martley-  point  out  that  great  ditticulties 
are  cncoimtcTcd  in  obtaining  guinea-pigs  free  from  pseiulotuljerciilosis; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  were  found  aU'ected  with  various  forms 
of  this  disease.  In  a  lot  purchased  from  a  guinea-]>ig  fancier  who  bred 
his  animals  exclusively  for  purposes  of  exhibition,  anti  which  were 
young  and,  from  all  outward  appearunees,  perfectly  healthy,  a  point 
was  made  tn  autopsy  with  great  care,  each  of  the  animals  of  this  lot 
that  had  been  killed  for  the  piir})cjses  of  securing  fresh  serum  for  eoni- 
plement,  and  pseud otu here u Ions  lesions  w^re  found  in  every  one  of 
them.  "The  amazing  point  about  these  infections  with  pseudotuber- 
culosis is  the  large  amount  of  vital  i>rgans  which  can  be  hivolvcd  in 
the  local  process,  ami  yet  permit  the  animals  tt»  live  in  ap]mrent  liealth/* 
The  possibility  of  error  while  utilizing  guinea-pigs  for  diagnostic 
experiments  is  manifest. 

Elastic  Fibers.— Before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  great 
stress  was  lairl  on  the  presence  or  al>sence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the 
sputum  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  but  of  late  this  is  only  rarely 
looked  for.  It  is,  however,  a  simple  thing  to  find  elastic  tissue  when 
present  in  the  exiiect oration,  and  it  is  of  immense  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance becaust^  it  can  l>e  found  in  o\'er  90  jxt  cent,  of  tidicrculous  sputa. 

The  presence  of  elastic  fibers  in  the  sputum  is  an  intlieation  of 
destruction  of  lung  tissue  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  very  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  because  chronic  tid>ert  ulosis  is  a  destructive  process, 
and  small  excavations  uuiy  be  haind  (piite  early,  and  the  elastic*  fibers 
are  not  destroyed  during  the  caseous  degeneration  which  litiuefies  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  It  is  also  found  in  gangrene,  abscess,  syphilis,  and 
infarction  of  the  lung,  so  that  when  the  latter  can  be  excluded,  it  may 
greatly  assist  ui  the  diagnosis  nf  doubtful  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Technic, — A  small  amonnt  of  the  thick,  jmrulent  portitm  of  the 
sputum  is  presses  1  into  a  thin  layer  between  two  pieces  of  plain  window- 
glass,  15  X  15  cm.  and  10  x  10  cm.  The  particles  of  elastic  tissue 
appear  on  a  black  background  as  grayish-yellow  spots,  and  can  be 
examined  in  situ  under  a  low  power.    Or,  the  upper  piece  of  glass  is 

«  DeuUch.  mod.  WVhiisclir-.  1916,  xln.  77,  2 S3. 
i  Seiuiti^  Document.  No.  453,  Wnahington,  1916. 
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slid  ofT  till  the  piece  of  tissue  is  uncovered,  when  it  is  picked  out  and 
examined  c*n  a  slide*  first  with  a  low  and  then  with  a  high  power. 
(Sinnm.) 

A  simpler  method  is  the  followiiif^:  A  bit  of  purulent  sputoni  and 
a  drop  of  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodiiini  or  potassiimi  hydroxide  are 
platted  betw^een  a  cover*glass  and  a  slide  and  examined  with  a  mod- 
erate power  under  the  mieroseo|)e.  The  elastic  tissue  is  to  he  looked 
for  es[>e(*iall\'  at  the  Ijonler  of  the  preparation. 

If  the  fibers  are  scanty  they  may  not  be  found  in  tins  way,  and  the 
following  method  may  reveal  them:  The  sputum  is  boiled  with  a 
K)  per  cent,  solution  of  KOH  and  well  stirred  during  the  boiling. 
When  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  obtained,  it  is  diluted  with  four  times 
as  much  water,  well  shaken,  and  all()wed  to  stand  in  a  etaiieul  glass, 
or  centrifuged.  The  serliment  contains  all  the  elastic  tissue,  which 
may  lye  found  nufler  the  microscope. 

The  ditterent  methods  of  staining  elastic  tissue  arc  not  necessary 
because  either  of  the  abi>%*e  methods  is  sufficient  for  diagnostic  purposes. 


Fia.  18. — ElaHtic  filK-rs  iu  the  sputtiiiK     (v.  Jnk^fh.) 


Cjrtology  of  Sputum. — \'arious  attempts  have  l>een  made  to  assign 
diagnostic  anil  j>rognostic  significance  to  the  cytohygy  of  tul>erculous 
sputum,  especially  to  the  leuk<)eytes  aiitl  lymtihocytes,  but  without 
avaik  Nothing  diagnostically  important  can  l>e  learnc<l  from  a  study 
of  the  white-blood  cells  in  the  sputum,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present. 

Chemical  Exammation. — The  chemistry  of  the  sputum  in  pulmo 
nary  tuberculosis  has  not  yieklcd  any  important  thagnostic  or  prog- 
nostic data,  excepting  the  allmmin  reaction  which  is  of  immense  value 
in  doubtful  cases  and  is  often  of  assistance  when  the  microsci>pe  fails 
to  reveal  tuWrcle  bacilli*  Sputum  w^ith  a  positive  albumin  reaction 
eaii  be  founfl  in  tuberculosis  and  also  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema 
with  cardiac  dilatation,  pneumonia,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  etc.,  but 
never  io  uncomplicated  bronchitis. 

A  ix>sitive  albumin  reaction  is  not  always  decisive  of  tuberculosis, 
but  the  negative  outcome,  when  persistent  during  several  examina- 
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thus,  undoubtedly  excludes  phthisis.^  In  some  cases  of  advanced 
tuberculosis,  especially  fibroid  phthisis,  the  albumin  reaction  is  nega- 
tive, but  in  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  only  rarely  a  problem.  It  also 
appears  that  with  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  average 
patient,  the  amount  of  albumin  in  the  sputum  decreases  and  finally 
it  disappears.    It  is  thus  of  prognostic  value. 

Technic. — The  albumin  test  is  made  as  follows:  A  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  sputum,  which  is  then  thoroughly 
shaken.  During  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand, 
and  repeatedly  shaken  during  this  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
mucus  is  coagulated  by  the  atretic  acid,  and  when  it  is  then  filtered 
through  paper  into  a  test-tube,  the  filtrate  appears  as  a  clear  fluid. 
Occasionally  all  the  mucus  is  not  coagulated  with  the  first  attempt 
and  this  is  easily  ascertained  by  adding  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
filtrate,  which  in  such  cases  again  shows  flocculi  collecting  as  a  pre- 
cipitate. The  process  is  then  repeated  until  a  clear  filtrate  is  obtained. 
The  clear  fluid  is  next  boiled  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  an  alcohol  lamp 
and  while  boiling  some  crystals  of  common  salt,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  are  added. 

If  albumin  is  present,  there  results  a  cloudiness,  or  a  curdy  precipi- 
tate which,  on  standing,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  amount  of  the  precipitate  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  albumin  present.  The  most  important  precaution  to  be  observed 
is  that  nothing  but  a  curdy  precipitate  should  be  considered  as  posi- 
tive, because  the  presence  of  mucus,  which  the  acetic  acid  does  not 
always  completely  dissolve,  may  also  give  a  cloudy  precipitate  on 
boiling.  But  this  reaction  is  not  curdy,  nor  does  it  settle  on  standing. 
Of  course,  any  other  test  for  albumin  may  l>e  used  on  the  filtrate,  but 
the  above  gives  satisfactory  results. 

•  rishU'rj;:  Med.  Press  and  Circular.  1912,  xciv.  ;<oJ;  Arch,  of  Dian..  1912.  v,  220. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
FEVER  AND  NIGHTSWEATS. 

FEVER. 

Fever  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  active  phthisis — perhaps  the 
first.  It  does  not  run  a  characteristic  course  in  every  case  like  that 
in  malaria,  pneumonia,  or  typhoid  fever;  in  fact,  its  polymorphism  is 
noteworthy.  Yet  it  is  of  immense  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value. 
Some  authors  state  that  the  fever  in  incipient  tuberculosis  is  invari- 
ably due  to  some  complication.  But  the  febrile  reaction  after  the 
administration  of  tuberculin,  as  well  as  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
shows  clearly  that  this  view  is  incorrect.  All  the  available  evidence 
combines  to  prove  that  it  is  due  to  absorption  of  the  poisons  produced 
by  the  tubercle  bacilli,  though  it  may  be  modified  by  mixed  infections. 
TTie  fever  is  engendered  mainly  by  the  increased  production  of  heat — 
the  result  of  complex  biochemical  processes  having  their  origin  in  the 
struggle  of  the  organism  with  the  bacilli;  the  body  summoning  its 
defensive  forces  against  the  toxins  produced  by  the  decaying  tissues. 
These  latter  stimulate  the  heat  regulating  center.  In  evaluating  the 
significance  of  fever  in  tuberculosis,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  a  result  of  its  activity. 

Fever  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases  of  active  disease.  In  the  later 
stages,  especially  in  fibroid  phthisis,  we  often  meet  with  afebrile 
periods  of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  but  with  each  exacerbation  of  the 
disease,  with  each  extension  of  the  process  in  the  lungs,  there  is  always 
a  pronounced  rise  in  the  temperature  which  should  be  studied  if  the 
evolution  of  the  case  is  to  be  followed. 

Thennometers. — The  reason  why  there  are  found  so  many  apyretic 
cases  of  phthis^is  is  mainly  faulty  technic  in  taking  the  temperature, 
especially  defective  thermometers. 

The  clinical  thermometer  is  an  instrument  of  precision,  and  when 
used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  in  incipient 
phthisis,  in  which  1°  is  occasionally  of  immense  importance  in  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis,  it  must  be  accurate.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known 
fact  that,  despite  the  certified  accuracy  of  each  instrument,  simul- 
taneous  observations  made  on  a  single  patient  with  two  instruments 
often  disclose  a  difference  in  readings  of  0.75°  to  2°.  The  simultaneous 
immersion  of  two  dozen  thermometers  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  dis- 
closed that  the  readings  varied  from  98.2°  to  101.6°  F.;  another 
similar  batch  of  higher-priced  thermometers  in  another  bath  showed 
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variatiojis  of  tenijKTaturr  ln'tweeii  US'"  arul  105 j'^  F,*  "Certified** 
thermometers  in  this  country  are  not  mucli  betttT.  BrH>-  reports 
that  out  of  a  series  of  83  certified  thermometers  tested  in  a  water- 
bath,  17  showed  a  variation  of  0.3^  to  0.6'^  F.  Comparative  rectal 
readings  appn»xiniate<l  closely  the  discrepancies  shtjwn  in  the  water- 
batli.  The  j>rcsence  or  ahsenct^  of  fever,  when  socli  thermometers  are 
used  to  ascertain  it,  depends  on  the  instrument  which  the  physician 
hap]jens  to  possess  and  not  at  all  on  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
Uniler  the  circom stances,  it  is  clear  that  when  searching  ft»r  fever  in 
tuherculoys  p»atients  or  susjM^cts,  the  instruments  must  be  reliable  and 
of  tested  accuracy',  otherwise*  j^rave  diagnostic  mistakes  of  omission  or 
commission  are  likely  to  occur, 

Teclmic  of  T^dug  the  Temperature. — After  having  a  good  ther- 
mometer, we  must  exercise  great  care  in  the  method  of  taking  the  tem- 
perature, I  have  been  so  often  misled  by  readings  taken  in  the  axilla, 
sometimes  finding  it  a^s  much  as  '4^  below  that  recorded  in  the  recttnn, 
that  I  now  completely  discard  it.  And.  strange  to  say,  I  meet  with 
no  patients  who  refuse  to  take  their  temperature  per  rectum.  It  has 
l)een  ftnnul  ttiat  in  some  cases  the  temfK^rature  in  the  axilla  is  higher 
on  tlie  afl'ected  side  and  urged  as  a  good  sign  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  so 
rare  that  it  may  lie  disrt*gar<le(h 

The  mouth  temperature  is  also  unreliable  to  a  certain  extent.  Here 
it  is  inHuenced  by  tJie  temperature  of  tlie  external  air  winch  nuist  be 
inlialed  n^w  and  then»  especially  liy  patietits  sutTcring  from  nasal 
obstruction.  The  part  of  tlie  instrmnent  outside  the  lips,  and  at  times 
also  the  part  within  the  mouth »  are  chilleil  by  the  external  air,  more 
often  in  dyspneic  patients.  The  instrmnent  must  be  left  in  tJie  mouth 
at  least  seven  minutes,  and  it  t^ften  takes  at  least  ten  minutes  befiire 
the  mercury  rises  to  tJic  highest  point,  even  with  the  soealled  *' minute 
tiiermometers/'  On  the  ^tlier  hand,  in  patients  suffering  from  stomat- 
itis, the  loc^I  temjx^mture  ma>'  be  nnich  higher  than  tJiat  of  the  blocMl, 
The  tem|x:rature  in  the  mouth  shf*u!rl  also  not  be  taken  innmediately 
after  meals,  after  taking  hot  or  cokl  drinks,  after  wasliing  tlie  mouth 
or  brushing  the  teeth,  etc.  Many  patients  are  unable  to  keep  tlie 
thermometer  properly  beneath  the  ttmgue,  all  surrounded  by  Ijucml 
mucous  membnme,  and  avoid  breathing  thnnigh  the  mouth,  or  talking, 
for  five  to  ten  minutes. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  physicians  in  sanatoriums  are  in 
favor  of  oral  readings  because  they  arc  dealing  witli  patients  who 
practically  always  associate  in  ^*^roups  and  cannot  use  the  rectal  methfid 
unless  they  retire  to  their  rocms  for  the  purpose  sevend  times  a  day* 
This  drawback  does  not  hold  with  bed-ridden  patients,  and  also  with 
the  average  clientele  in  the  city.  In  fact,  I  found  that  suspects,  who 
keep  at  their  work  while  under  medical  ol>servatic»n,  prefer  the  rtn^tal 
metliod  which  they  take  in  the  lavatory'  and  tlnis  obviate  ohservatiou 

»  Laucet,  October  4,  1913;  November  H,  1913,  p.  1342. 
•  *  Am.  Jour,  Mod.  Sc,,  1915,  exlix,  838, 
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by  others.  In  my  hospital  work  a!s^>,  tliere  is  no  trouble  in  taking 
rectal  temperature  tn  walking  patients. 

That  the  rectiil  method  is  superior  aiul  less  likeiy  to  mislead  is  now 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  l)otJi  metjiods  a  trial  In  the 
rectum  or  vagina  the  instrument  is  on  all  sides  sorroimderl  by  mucous 
membrane,  hoitling  it  in  place  as  long  as  necessary  ami  giving  reliable 
readings.  It  has  been  foimd  that  tiie  rectal  is  ahnost  invariably  0.5'^ 
to  1"^  F.  higher  than  tlie  moutli  teniperatiire  (Fig.  19).  It  is  tieetlless 
to  add  that  the  instrument  is  to  be  left  in  the  rectum  sufficiently 
long  to  obtain  the  maximum  reading.  In  my  instructions  to  patients 
and  nurses,  1  tell  tliem  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  one-minute  ther- 
mometers, and  all  are  to  be  left  in  .fitu  at  least  five  minutes. 

Frequency  of  Taking  the  Temperature,— The  habit  of  many  physi- 
cians of  taking  the  temperature  when  tlie  patient  visits  them  and 
recording  it  as  normab  or  elevated  to  a  certain  degree,  is  aitogettier 
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Fia.  19. — Comparutive  oral  and  rectal  readings  of  tempGratuio.     (Bray.) 


^Tong.  In  incipient,  or  doulitful,  cases  taking  three  readings  a  day  may 
be  misleading,  at  times,  because  rises  in  temperature  which  occur  late 
at  nights  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  short-lived,  may  thus  be 
overlooked  and  the  patient  pronounced  free  from  fever.  For  reasons 
which  will  sm>n  be  evident,  we  must,  m  incipient  aises,  have  a  record 
of  the  temperature  taken  every  two  hours,  and  tliis  is  best  recorded  by 
plotting  a  cur\'e  on  a  chart  which  shows  grapliically  any  hypotlierraia 
or  hyperthermia. 

Intelligent  patients  may  be  entrusted  with  a  thermometer,  provided 
they  are  trained  in  reading  it  correctly,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  have  had  patients  who  kept  records  of  tJieir  two-hourly 
temperature  for  weeks  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  conscientiously 
than  the  average  nurse.  Many  liave  done  it  witliout  leaving  tlieir 
iK'cupations  by  simply  going  to  the  lavatory  every  two  hours  for  five 
minutes. 
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The  Normal  Temperature.— It  may  be  stated  that  the  normal 
temperature  in  children  is  not  a  constant  value.  It  is  subject  to  such 
oscillations  during  perfect  health,  that  any  average  which  has  been 
fixed  by  various  authors  is  only  arbitrary.  The  slightest  disturbance 
in  health  is  likely  to  mcrease  the  temperature  in  the  child  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  adult.  Many  clmicians  consider  a  temperature 
of  100°  to  101°  F.  normal  m  a  child,  imless  there  are  symptoms  of 
disease.  But  with  advancmg  age  the  temperature  becomes  more  and 
more  settled,  so  that  in  adults  it  is  subject  to  lesser  oscillations,  unless 
raised  or  depressed  by  disease. 

As  an  arbitrary'  guide  for  the  clinician  it  may  be  taken  that  a  tem- 
perature of  98.()°  F.  when  taken  by  mouth,  and  0.5°  higher  when  taken 
by  the  rectum,  is  normal.  But  even  this  shows  strikmg  diurnal  varia- 
tions in  noimal  mdividuals.  During  the  early  morning  hours,  before 
the  individual  leaves  his  bed,  it  is  slightly  subnormal  from  0.5°  to  1°; 
but  it  rises  to  normal  soon  after  rising,  and  keeps  quite  steady  during 
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Fic;.  20. — Fever  in  incipient  tul)errul(>His  .showing  nmrkcd  siibnornml  temperature 
in  the  early  morning  hours.     Tenii>eniture  taken  t^ioe  daily. 

the  day.  Bardswell  and  Chapman*  found  an  average  for  waking  hours 
98.5°  F..  and  for  sleeping  hours  97.2°  F.,  taken  by  mouth,  which  is  in 
agreement  witli  the  ()l).servations  of  most  physicians. 

There  arey  however y  indinduah  in  whom  the  temperature  is  lower  than 
the  above  average  and  in  whom  a  physiological  normal  temperature  should 
be  considered  febrile.  This  is  occasionally  seen  in  tuberculous  patients 
with  subnormal  temperature;  when  the  th(»nnonieter  registers  99°  F. 
they  present  synij)t()nis  of  fever,  such  as  flushing,  hot  skin,  headache, 
etc. 

Normally  the  temperature  is  elevated  iji  persons  after  exercise,  and 
in  some  even  after  a  hearty  meal.  In  women  it  may  l)e  higher  l)y  1°  or 
2°  l)efore,  or  durijig  menstniation.  But  the  elevation  after  exercise 
is,  m  the  healtliy  individual,  evanescent;  witliin  one-half  to  one  hour 
it  sijiks  again  to  normal. 


»  British  Med.  Jour..  11)11,  i.  HOC. 
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Other  influences  which  shouM  be  mejitioned  are  the  emotional 
states  of  the  individual.  Particularly  in  women,  excitement  may  raise 
the  temperature  1°  to  2*^.  Where  tliere  is  a  question  of  tuberculosis, 
the  excitement  attending  the  taking  of  the  temperature  may  be  eti'eetive 
in  niisiJig  it,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  eases,  and  we  must  l>e  very 
careful  in  making  a  diagnosis  oi  incipient  phthisis  on  the  therm ometrical 
readings  alone  in  emotional  women. 

In  some  people  who  work  during  the  night »  and  sleep  iluruig  tlie 
day,  the  variations  in  temperature  mentioned  above  are  said  to  l>e 
rt*vei*sed. 

In  evaluating  themnunctrical  findings  in  susjK^cted  incijueut  phtldsis, 
we  are  on  safe  ground  when  we  consider  the  nonnal  temperature  during 
tlie  day  in  a  i^erson  who  works,  or  w^alks  around,  as  9^)*^  F-,  wlien 
taken  per  rectum »  and  0,5'^  to  0,7 ')°  lower  when  taken  by  munth.  It 
may  be  0.5°  to  l"^  lower  in  the  morning  before  rising*  and  i)If  bigher 
in  tlie  evening  after  a  hea\y  meab  or  after  a  harfl  day's  work*  Di.-^ 
tinet  variations  from  these  figures  demand  explanation,  *ind  if  no 
other  cause  is  foimd,  tuberculosis  is  to  be  ecmsidert^d  as  the  possible 
cause. 

Fever  in  the  Incipient  Stage,— When  taken  with  due  precautions 
it  will  be  foimd  that  a  ^mbfehrile  or  febrile  temperatun'  ijf  rharmitriMic 
of  the  enAidiim  af  ndire  phthLsi*(  even  in  the  inripirnt  iftagf,  mul  that  the 
absence  of  fever  e.rrludi.'f  active  diseaw.  The  afebrile  eases  of  plithrsis 
mentioned  by  physicians  are  mostly  the  result  of  faulty  technic  in 
taking  tlie  temperature.  Evaneseent  rises  are  overlooked.  Moreover, 
in  these  eases  the  instability  of  tlie  temperature  could  be  deter mine<i 
by  ordering  the  patient  to  take  some  exercise.  An  elevation  of  0.5"* 
to  1.5°  in  the  aftemoou,  or  after  some  excitement,  or  exert  it  m.  lasting 
about  half  an  hour  may  be  observed  in  some  persons  who  have  no 
tubereidt>sis,  as  was  mentioncfl  above;  with  the  phthisical,  Innvever, 
it  Ls  more  lasting.  It  appears  that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  with 
early  tuberculosis  have  a  subnormal  temperatures  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  some  recording  as  low  as  9(r  F.,  before  getting  out  of  bed. 

WTien  interpretbig  fever  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  we  shtiuld 
follow  Daremberg's^  suggestion  and  consider  tlie  difierencc  betwetm 
tlie  liigbest  and  lowest  temperature.  Thus,  a  patient  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  99.S*'  F.  at  5  p.m,  has  not  *mly  V  above  normal  when  his  morn- 
ing tempertiire  is  90.5"  F.,  but  3.3°  above  normal,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered febrile,  and  when  persisting  for  some  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
tuberculous  origin,  unless  some  other  cause  is  found. 

Symptoms  of  Fever.— These  afternoon  rises  can  also  Ik*  distin- 
gULshed  from  other  rises,  and  from  physiologiad  elevations,  by  the 
concomitant  s>'mptom»  which  are  met  with  in  most  cises  of  incipient 
phthisis.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  slight  elevation  of  temperature.    Man\^  also 


*  Tuber colose  Pulmonnirp,  Pum,  1905*  [k  59. 
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have  mil* I  chilly  seiisatitms,  or  evtri  u  ili.stinct  diill,  aljout  an  hour 
before  thv  rise  in  temperature,  when  the  faee  is  pale  and  the  extremities 
feel  cold.  Later  the  faee  heeomes  flushed,  ilie  eyes  brighten  with 
c4iaraeteristi4'  l>rilliaiiey,  which  can  tifteii  be  recD|(inzed  by  the  exi)eri- 
eiieed  observer,  antl  the  patient  feels  warm  or  hot,  tired,  fatigued  and 
dkiiiclined  to  %vork,  and  iias  some  headache.  It  is  noteworthy  tJiat, 
tlesjiite  all  these  symptoms,  the  appetite  for  the  evening?  meal  is  not 
diminished,  which  is  not,  as  a  rule,  observed  in  fever  due  to  other 
causes »  Anorexia  t.s  a  amtttaftt  arnttnpanfmtfit  of  feeer,  twa'ptiftg  (he 
fever  of  early  pltthhi't.  This  tolerance  of  fever  by  tlie  tuberculous  nuiui- 
fests  itself  also  iji  their  aptitude  to  work  during  the  day  and  sleep 
durin^f  tlie  night  as  if  they  were  well,  feeling  only  somewhat  tired  or 
languid,  when  the  thermometer  reads  101°  F.,  or  more.  Finally, 
duruig  the  night  more  or  less  sweating  may  occur,  which  even  in  early 
cases  may  he  so  profuse  as  to  drench  the  patient. 

Subjective  Fever  without  Elevation  of  Temperature. — These  symptoms, 
in  varying  degrees  of  se\'enty,  are  only  rarely  absent  in  incipient 
phthisis,  and  tht^v  are  excelleTit  guides  u^  our  attempts  at  exckiiliiig 
rises  in  temperature  due  to  otlier  causes.  In  fact,  the  afternoon  languor 
just  mentioned  is  so  characteristic  of  the  toxic  state  of  the  tuber- 
culous tliat  we  tjftcn  meet  it  in  some  advanced  cases — notabl%\  ttbioid 
phthisis — which  arc  afebrile.  In  such  castas  we  may  speak  of  subjective 
fever  witliout  elevation  of  temperature,  first  descrihe^l  hy  Hettweilcr. 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  cases  of  incipient  tnl>erculosls.  For  tins  reason 
we  must  not  rely  solely  on  thennometry  whik^  treating  tuberculous 
patients.  CrHiversely,  fever  without  subjective  symptoms  is  occasion- 
ally, though  very  rarelv,  seen  in  incipient  cases  and  the  prognosis  is 
very  gowl  'udeed. 

Provoked  Fever. — The  heat  center  is  apparently  easily  disturbed 
m  phthisis  and  as  a  result  we  have  usually  a  labile,  uv  unstable,  tem- 
perature. Conditions  which  in  the  average  nornuil  intlividual  have 
no  effect  on  the  temperature  may  elevate  it  in  the  cojismn]>ti\'e.  Thus, 
a  heavy  meal,  mtKlerate  cxertuni,  eniotiinial  disturbances  like  reading 
or  writing  a  letter,  worry,  anxiety,  and  excitement,  especially  during 
the  early  morning  hours,  may  raise  the  temperature  from  ISf  to  3*^  F. 
and  more.  I  have  seen  the  excitement  of  a  medical  examination  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  patient  in  my  office  3.5"^  wnthin  <n)e-half  Innir,  and 
hi  Eunv|>ean  sanatoriiuns  it  is  a  routine  mcas^ire  to  inject  water  at 
tlie  begijmiJig  of  a  course  of  tufierculin  treatment  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
tabiing  whether  the  febrile  reaction  is  really  due  to  the  tuberculin  or 
to  emotional  disturbances.  Un  visiting  days  in  sanat ceriums  a  large 
proportion  of  patients  have  higher  fever  than  on  (»ther  days.  It  has 
also  been  obsi^rved  that  a  change  in  residence,  as  the  admission  into 
an  institution,  a  railway  jtnimey,  giving  a  sanatorium  patient  leave 
to  spend  a  da\*  witli  his  family,  etc,  may  elevate  the  temperature  of 
tlie  consumptive. 

This /we  provoquee,  first  described  by  Daremberg,  and  then  again 
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by  Penzoldt/  can  be  utilized  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  cases  sus- 
pected of  incipient  phthisis.  When  we  have  a  patient  presenting 
indefinite  symptoms  and  signs  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  temperature 
is  normal,  we  may  take  the  temperature  before  and  after  active  exer- 
cise, and  if  it  is  raised  1°  F.  or  more,  we  are  probably  dealing  with  a 
case  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  The  usual  rule  is  to  let  the  patient 
walk  about  two  miles  and  note  the  effect.  My  way  has  been  to  ask  the 
patient  to  take  his  rectal  temperature  before  he  starts  out  for  my 
office,  and  then  walk  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  while  coming.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  his  temperature  is  agaui  taken,  preferably 
with  the  same  thermometer. 

A  rise  of  1°  or  more  in  the  temperature  after  such  a  test  is  highly 
suggestive  of  tuberculosis;  Daremberg  insists  that  it  is  conclusive. 
Combined  with  other  symptoms  and  signs,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
value.  But  in  obese  persons  this  may  be  observed  without  any  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  their  lungs  and  the  same  is  true  of  anemic,  especially 
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Fio.  22. — Female,  aRed  niiieteon  years.     Premeristni:il  fever  in  an  afebrile  case  of 
incipient  lulx^rciilosiij.     (Bray.) 

chlorotic  young  women.  But  in  jdiysiological  rises  after  exercise  the 
elevated  temperature  again  sinks  to  nonnal  within  half  an  hour  of 
rest,  while  in  the  tul)ercul()us  it  lasts  much  longer,  two  hours,  or  even 
more. 

Menstrual  Fever. — ^^In  women  the  fever  may  be  more  accentuated 
durijig  the  nienstnial  peri(Ml,  which  at  times  is  of  diagnostic  importance 
(Fig.  22).  We  nnist.  however,  remember  that  in  many  non-tuberculous 
women  slight  elevations  of  tenii)erature  are  observed  a  few  days  before 
or  durhig  that  pt^riod.  But  in  the  i)hthisical  we  meet  not  only  with 
elevation  of  temi)erature,  but  occasionally  also  with  an  uicrease  in  the 
number  of  rales  over  the  site  of  the  lesion,  hemo])tysis,  and  ])leuritic 
pains.  Macht-  says  tliat  **  the  rise  ui  tem])erature  may  occur  in  afebrile 
patients,  that  is,  patients  who  ordijiarily  run  no  fever,  as  well  as  in 
those  who  run  a  slight  temperature  throughout  the  month.     These 


»  Hamllmch  dor  Therapie.  Jena.  1010,  iii.  iss. 
»Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,  1910,  rxl.  Kio. 
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rises  may  occur  in  early  ct^ses  as  well  as  in  advanced  and  in  the  former 
are  of  considerable  diagnostic  importance.  If  a  patient  shows  a  con- 
stantly recurring  menstrual  rise  in  temperature,  and  pelvic  disease 
cannot  be  found,  a  tuberculous  process  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind." 

In  most  cases  the  fever  declines  with  the  appearance  of  the  flow; 
it  may  last  several  days,  or  only  a  few  hours.  Sabourin^  has  shown  that 
in  certain  women  the  menstrual  fever  lasts  three  weeks  and  leaves  the 
patient  only  one  week  before  the  onset  of  the  next  menstruation.  In 
these  cases  it  is  of  grave  importance;  the  patients  "are  killed  by  their 
courses,''  as  Sabourin  says. 

Many  authors,  notably  Vandervelde,  Sabourin,  Wiese,^  C.  A.  Welch,' 
E.  C.  Morland,'*  and  others,  state  that  premenstrual  fever  indicates 
latent  or  active  tuberculosis  and  should  be  given  attention  when 
attempting  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  doubtful  cases.  This  premenstrual 
fever  occurs  a  few  days  before  the  onset  of  menstruation  and  may 
continue  throughout  the  days  of  the  flow.  Considering  that  it  has  been 
found  that  in  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  tuberculous  women  there  is 
h>T)erthermia  before  and  during  that  period,  while  in  healthy  women 
the  percentage  is  considerably  less,  these  authors  maintain  that  it  is  of 
immense  diagnostic  value,  and  that  the  absence  of  menstrual  fever 
excludes  active  tuberculosis. 

According  to  Macht,  these  rises  in  temperature,  when  reaching 
high,  are  an  evil  omen  prognostically ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  grow 
lessj  or  disappear  altogether,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  cured,  or  an  arrested 
condition. 

ETaluation  of  Pever  in  Tuberculosis.— In  the  usual  case  of  chronic 
phthisis  in  the  incipient  stage  there  is  a  subfebrile  temperature  which 
is  often  overlooked,  imless  the  thermometer  is  used  every  two  hours 
for  a  week  or  two.  The  feeling  of  languor  which  overtakes  the  patient 
during  the  afternoon  is  often  taken  as  an  indication  of  neurasthenia, 
the  anorexia  is  attributed  to  dyspepsia,  and  the  real  cause  overlooked. 
From  Fig.  23  it  will  be  seen  that  if  in  this  case  the  temperature  had 
been  taken  only  at  8  a.m.,  12  M.,  and  8  p.m.,  as  is  usually  done,  the 
febrile  reaction  at  three  to  six  would  have  been  overlooked,  and  the 
patient  pronoimced  afebrile.  In  rare  cases,  these  febrile  reactions  occur 
during  the  night  and  thus  escape  detection.  Still  rarer  is  the  so-called 
"  reversed  type'  of  fever,  the  febrile  reaction  occurring  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  It  appears  that  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  the 
last  class  of  cases. 

Since  a  subfebrile  temperature  for  one  or  two  days  is  no  conclusive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  active  phthisis,  because  such  ephemeral 
hyperthermia  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  also  because  there 
are  afebrile  days  during  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  the  temperature 

'  Rev.  de  m6d..  19a5,  xxv,  176. 

2  Beitr.  z.  Klin.  d.  Tuberk.,  1912,  xxvi,  335. 

«  Lancet,  1910,  i,  639.  <  Ibid.,  821. 
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should  be  tiiken  coiituuniysly  for  two  or  tJiree  weeks  in  doubtful  cases 
before  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  The  readings  thus  plotted  on  the 
chart  are  the  best  graphic  criteria  for  diagnosis. 

The  sliglit  aftenumn  rises  in  temperature  characteristic  of  incipient 
phtPiisis  arc  not  cxckisively  met  witb  in  this  disease;  there  arc  otlicr 
conditirms  which  may  jjRxluee  hyj}erthermia  fi»r  weeks,  greatly  sim- 
ulating phthisis.  For  this  reason  wc  must  not  hastily  decide  in  favor 
i>f  this  flisease  unless  there  are  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  lung 
disease.  I  have  had  muter  my  care  a  woman  who  was  treated  for 
several  months  in  a  sanatt>rinnu  thtii  handed  over  to  surgeons  for  opera- 
tion for  gall-stones,  and  while  eonvalescing  after  the  (operation  another 
diagnosis  of  tnhcrculosis  was  made.  The  woman  was  then  admitted  I 
to  the  liospital  under  my  care  and  for  tbrc^e  niontlis  the  afternoon 
temperature  was  almost  invariably  elevat€il  l^  to  3"^.  We  finally  gave 
her  work  as  a  mii*se  and  she  worked  during  tlie  snccet^ling  six  months 


Fm.  23. — Innipient  [ihthisi?^.  active  lesions  in  left  upex.  Temperature  iikken  every 
tbiee  houn*  (blnck  line)  fthuws  tiailj'  exaferlmtioiiH  of  the  fever  teiirhiriK  102°  F.  in  th© 
sftefnoon.  ThiJ*  exncerlml  ion  would  Jin?  misled  if  teiiipertiture  wnn  only  inkt^n  Hiret* 
UmeA  A  doy,  at  8  am.,  12  m.,  and  7  r,u,,  tia  is  ?*huwn  by  rJcjtU'fi  curve. 


quite  hard  and  has  not  developed  phthisis,  nor  shown  any  indications 
of  the  disease  on  physical  exploration  of  tJie  chest.  She  still  has  an 
elevated  temperature  every  afterniH>n,  Thest^  uftern*M>n  rises  in  teni- 
peratun?,  when  nc>t  due  to  tuberculosis^  are  mainly  found  in  women. 
Anemia*  especially  ehlorosis.  and  oetnisionally  pernicious  anemia,  umy 
he  the  cause,  lliivvever,  an  exatnination  of  the  Idotxl  elears  up  the  case. 
Purulent  conditions  of  the  no.se  and  accessi>ry  sinuses,  chronic  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  tonsils,  non-tuberculous  hronchiertasis. 
pyelitis*  diseast^s  of  tht^  female  ^'cnitalia,  cirrhosis  iif  the  liver,  llnd^kin's 
disease,  fwrnicions  arirmia,  leukemia,  malignant  neoplasm  uf  thr  Inn;^, 
etc.,  ma>'  he  accompanicil  hy  suhfebrile  temperature.  Tliese  are  Init  a 
few  of  the  conditions  which  must  he  looked  for  in  doubtful  cases. 

After  alh  purely  hysterical  fever  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
everything  else  has  been  nilrd  out.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it 
does  occur,  although  our  mcKlern  views  of  the  pathogenesis  of  fever 
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are  against  it.  This  appears  to  he  oiw  of  the  many  paradoxes  in 
clinical  medicine. 

In  evaluating  the  si^iificance  of  the  temperature  range  in  active 
phtJiisis,  we  may  l)e  guided  by  the  rules  laid  di>wu  by  Harris  and  Beale:* 
Tile  higher  tiie  da\'  temperature,  the  more  active  the  disease,  except 
in  a  few  rare  instances  (the  so-calletl  **  reverse  t>T>e")  where  the  ordi- 
nary fluctuations  are  reversed,  and  the  night  temi>eratiire  remains 
lowest  thn»ughont  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  But  whether  the 
normal  or  the  inverteil  remissions  take  place,  the  lowest  temperature 
is  always  high,  and  so  long  as  it  follows  this  course,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  active  deposition  of  tubercle  is  taking  place,  even  though  the 
physical  signs  remain  f  >r  the  time  unaltei'eiL 

Most  patients  with  fever  lose  in  weight,  but  there  are  many  excef>- 
tions,  and  patients  as  well  as  physicians  are  apt  to  judge  a  case  more 
by  the  scale  than  by  the  tlicmiometer.  This  is  WTong.  There  are  cases 
of  phthisis,  especiall\'  those  in  whom  the  fastigium  occurs  during  the 
night,  that  remain  stationary  or  gain  in  wt*ight,  while  the  process  in 
tJie  hings  keeps  on  progressing.      In  otlier  wc*rds,  neither  fever  nor 


Fni.  24.— Fever  in  iDcipient  tuberculoids.     Temj>erMOirp  tuken  every  throe  hours. 

the  weight  alone  should  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  prognosis,  but  all 
the  concomitant  synipti>ms  and  signs  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection. 

On  the  other  hanib  the  absence  of  pvrexia,  wliile  a  good  sign  in 
most  cases,  is  not  conchisi\'e  evidence  of  the  mitdness  of  the  process, 
especially*  when  other  symptoms  of  active  disease  are  present.  I 
have  seen  many  patients  in  whom  the  temperature  ne\'er  exceeded 
101"  F.,  or  was  even  less,  still  the  anorexia,  emaciati(m,  cough,  hemop- 
tysis, etc.,  were  all  active  in  bringing  them  to  a  fat:il  termination. 
This  is  esj>ecially  seen  in  cases  which  ]ia\'e  lasted  for  some  >ears.  The 
j)rgamam  has  adapted  itself  to  the  disease  and  iloes  not  react  any 
more  to  the  same  degree  that  it  does  usually,  and  its  defensive  forces 
are  in  abeyance.  It  may  be  observed  in  fiatients  with  any  lesion,  not 
excluding  those  with  large,  but  usually  dry,  cavities  in  the  lungs. 

Types  of  Fever  in  Chrome  Tuberculosis.  =-ln  progressive  and  also 
in  advanced  cases  of  phthisis  the  fever  is  not  tj'pical,  and  a  diagnosis 

«  Treatment  of  Pulmouarj'  CniwuiuptioD,  Loudon,  1895,  p.  3H. 
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cannot  be  made  from  an  analysis  of  the  temperature  curve  alone,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  malaria,  relapsing  fever,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  etc. 
In  phthisis  we  may  meet  with  any  type  of  h^'perthermia  in  different 
patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times,  depending  on  the 
activity  of  the  process,  mixed  infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  soft- 
ening of  lung  tissue,  free  drainage  of  necrotic  foci,  etc.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  cannot  speak  of  a  typical  tuberculous  fever,  but  we 
meet  with  certain  temperature  curves  which  serve  as  good  and  reliable 
guides  in  our  attempts  at  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  complications,  and  especially  when  attempt- 
ing to  formulate  a  prognosis. 

Continuous  Fever. — ^This  is  met  with  especially  in  cases  with  exten- 
sive pneumonic  involvement,  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  and  in 
tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  in  children.  In  chronic  phthisis  which 
has  pursued   a  favorable  course,  when  a  continuous  temperature 


Fuj.  2.*). — Hinh,  continuous  fevoi  in  the  teniiinal  stages  of  pulmonary  tul)ercuIoHii<. 

(level()])s  after  a  j>uhn()iiary  hemorrhage,  or  without  any  visible  cause, 
we  may  conchide  that  there  has  occurred  an  extension  of  the  process 
in  the  hmgs;  and  if  tliis  high,  continuous  temperature— even  when  it 
(l(K's  not  exceed  103°  F. — hists  more  tlian  tliree  or  four  weeks,  the 
prognosis  is  very  grave  and  a  fatal  issue  may  be  looked  for.  In  some 
cases  a  slight  unprovenient  may  occur,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
are  never  cured. 

Cyclic  Fever.-  In  many  cases  of  chronic  jJithisis  we  meet  cyclic  or 
undulating  ty]>es  of  h\']:)erthermia.  The  patient  is  never  free  from 
fever,  but  for  two  or  three  days  during  the  week  the  maxinnun  reading 
reaches  102.o°  or  103.5°  F.,  or  even  more,  while  tlie  otlier  four  or  five 
days  it  is  much  lower— 1(X).5°  to  101.5°  F.  These  wave-like  fluctua- 
tions may  aj)i)ear  more  or  less  periodically  for  months  and  not  only 
show  variations  during  each  week,  but  the  febrile  waves  may  appear 
at  greater  inter\'als,  ever\'  two  or  three  or  four  weeks,  as  can  be  seen 
from  Fig.  2(5.    It  is  seen  in  cases  in  which  old  foci  are  softening,  or  the 
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puinionary  process  is  extending,  and 
each  exacerbation  of  the  fever  is  an 
expression  of  a-  new  area  of  involve- 
ment which  may»  in  many  cases,  be 
easily  discerned  by  a  careful  ]>hysieal 
exploration  of  the  chest. 

Hectic  Fever* — In  progressixe  disease 
tliese  types  of  hjpertherm  ia  are  usually 
followed  at  tl\e  end  by  hectic  fever 
{Fig,  27).  In  cases  in  which  there  is 
softening  in  the  lung,  the  necrotic  tissue 
being  gradiiajlx'  expellefi  leaving  cav- 
ities, tJie  temperature  chart  tells  tlie 
story.  There  are  morning  remissions 
during  which  the  temperature  is  nearly 
normal,  or  even  subnormal,  while  in 
tJie  afternoon  there  may  be  a  chilly 
sensation,  or  a  distinct  chilK  with  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth;  the  pulse,  which 
was  rajiid  and  small  during  tJic  aj\\'rexial 
morning  hours,  is  even  more  act^eler- 
ated,  the  temperature  begins  to  rise, 
'"reaching  103'',  and  in  some  cases  even 
li>5^  at  about  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  nightsweats  in  tliese  cases  are  verj^ 
profuse  and  exhausting. 

The  time  of  the  highest  fe\^er  in  these 
hectic  cases  is  variable.  Often  the 
maxim  mil  is  attained  in  the  afternoon, 
but  in  many  it  is  nround  noon,  and  in 
tlie  evenhig  it  may  be  normal.  If  in 
such  cases  it  is  taken  onl\'  mornings 
and  evenings,  we  mny  find  a  reconl 
of  normal  temperature,  because  the 
midda%'  rise,  which  may  have  been 
quite  high,  has  been  (Kcrlooked. 

This  hectic  fever  may  last  for  weeks, 
or  even  for  months,  (hiring  wliich  time 
the  imfortnnate  i>atient  is  retkiced  to 
a  skeleton  by  the  fever  and  the  ac- 
companying anorexia  and  diarrhea, 
whicli  are  hunlly  ever  lacking.  The 
frightful  appearance  of  the  bundle  t>f 
bones  witli  harilly  any  visible  muscles, 
whicJi  have  atmphit^l  extremely,  cov- 
eretl  by  a  elanmiy,  muddy  skin;  the 
skin  emaciated  but  edematous  around 
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the  ankles  and  kiiees»  the  eyes  deeply  set  in  the  orbits,  the  temples 
sunken,  are  disheartening  to  the  ph\'sician  making  his  rounds  in  the 
hospital;  lie  feels  helpless  when  the  slowly  sinking,  but  still  strug- 
gling, human  being  gazes,  appealing  for  assistance  w^hich  cannot  be 
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Fio.  27* — Hectic  fever  Id  advanced  cavitary  phthisis. 
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Fio.  28. — Irregular  fever  in  advanced  tul^erculosis  of  the  lungs  with  intestinal 

compUcattonfl, 

given.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with  all  this  material  flecay  the  intelli- 
genee,  and  often  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  ]>atieiit»  are  well 
retainetl,  and  he  l>egs  for  the  relief  of  some  minor,  and  einnparatively 
insignificant  symptom,  such  as  the  cough  or  diarrhea,  saying  that  if 
this  is  removeil  he  wilt  feel  in  excellent  con<litioii. 

At  the  terndnal  stages  tlicre  may  be  irregular  fever;  tJie  corve  %it 
one  day  ditfers  from  tliat  of  die  otlier.    Saugman^  states  that  this  is 

I  In  Braucr,  Schrddor,  and  Bhimenfeld  0  Uandbuoh  der  Tuberkulose.  ii,  2S4. 
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good  sign  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  when  occurring  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  {Fig.  28), 

Subnomial  Temperature. — The  sul>normaI  temperature  seen  in  many 
incipient  eases  during  the  morning  hours  has  already  bc*en  mentioned* 
But  we  also  meet  with  patients  in  the  advanced  stages  vf  the  disease 
who  present  subnoimal  temperature  thrnughoiit  the  day  and  night 
for  weeks;  the  mercun"  never  rises  above  ilHJf  F.,  and  early  in  the 
day  it  may  be  as  low  as  iHi^  or  H7®  F.  The  disease  may  lie  active  and 
even  progressive,  yet  the  thermometer  gives  no  indication  of  it.  I 
have  many  of  these  eases  in  my  hospital  service.  I  find  it  is  usually 
an  indication  of  excavation,  just  as  fever  is  an  indication  of  infiltration, 
caseation,  and  softening  of  lung  tissues. 

Th€^se  cases  have  been  re<*ent!y  spoken  of  by  ().  K.  Stone  :^  **At 
certain  periods  of  the  diseas€%  usually  siicceeiling  tlie  active  febrile 
stage,  there  is  often  a  period  when  the  temperature  cur\'e  shows  marked 
excursions  in  the  subnormal,  the  temperature  at  no  time  rising  above 
9N.(»°  am!  rarely  fully  reaching  this  point.  The  patients  during  this 
period  of  subiujrmal  temperature  are  usually  iuijmjving  aocl  making 
distinct  gains,  but  it  takes  very  little  to  give  them  febrile  exacerba- 
tions, lasting  for  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days." 

Subnormal  temperature  is  also  seen  in  fibroid  phtliisis»  and  in 
emphysema  cumplicatcd  by  tul*erPulosis,  in  lioth  r)f  which  the  ilisease 
runs  a  chronic,  sluggish  course.  Many  keep  disabled  for  years*  though 
uot  confinetl  to  bed,  but  they  never  fully  recover.  A  subnormal  tem- 
perature is  also  seen  on  rare  o(*casions  in  a  subacute  case  of  phthisis 
w*hich  suddenly  took  a  turn  fur  the  better  after  the  necrotic  tissue  in 
the  lung  liarl  been  climinnted  from  that  organ  and  a  cavity  remained. 
In  this  class  recover^'  may  take  i>lace,  as  I  have  seen  on  se\'eral 
occasions. 

The  sudden  drop  in  the  temperaturt*,  comhinefl  witli  ilyspuea  and 
cj'anosis,  in  a  febrile  case  of  phthisis  may  mean  a  spontaneous  pneurno- 
thorax«  or  a  rapid  extension  of  the  necrotic  pr(»cess  in  the  lung  over- 
whelming the  patient.  Tiie  progmvsis  in  either  event  is  grave  indeed. 
In  many  extremely  emaeiateit  ctjusumptives  the  tem|)»_'rature  is  at 
times  subnonual  fi>r  several  days  liefore  de*ath, 

A{»7Tetic  Tuberculosis. — In  oltl  chronic  cases  of  phthisis  we  may 
have  a  normal  tem|>erature  for  nmntlis,  though  the  process  in  the 
hings  keeps  up.  This  is  seen  in  fibntid  phthisis,  in  phthisis  in  tlie  aged, 
and  in  tuberailous  pleurisy.  Many  of  these  patie.its  live  for  years  and 
do  not  lt>se  in  weight.  I  have  seen  such  patients  last  for  fifteen  and 
twenty  years,  always  ailing,  cmighing,  expectomting,  at  times  hav- 
ing s|>ells  of  more  or  less  profuse  hemoptysis.  They  are  important 
80urci*s  of  the  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli;  more  so  tlian  most 
i)f  the  stonny  cases.  They  are  not  strong  enough  for  muscular  work 
but  may  ^le  moderately  efficient  at  any  occupatifvn  which  does  not 
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require  undue  exertion.  We  meet  these  cases  niaioty  among  the  well- 
to-do,  who  ean  afford  to  lead  an  idle  life,  f>r  among  tJie  \'ery  poor  who 
have  intrenehetl  themselves  in  hospitals  for  ehronic  and  **  iiieurable*' 
cases  of  tnberculoj-i^  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  like  institutional 
life,  and  stick  to  it  for  long  periofls.  We  also  meet  these  active,  but 
apyretic,  cases  among  the  more  cultured  classes,  wlio  either  know  how 
to  take  care  of  theniseh'es  or,  being  pnifessional  persons,  they  may 
pursue  their  vocations  with  more  or  less  efficiency.  Some  are  very 
brilliant,  and  the  t\pe  or  consumptive  drawn  by  so  many  writers  of 
fiction  is  usually  cirpieii  after  the  mwlet  of  this  class  of  patients.  It 
is  nf»teworthy  that  while  most  of  tJiem  are  more  or  less  emaciatetl,  we 
now  and  then  meet  one  who  is  actually  fat  and  may  even  be  placet! 
in  the  category  of  the  obet^e.  They  usually  suffer  from  dyspnea, 
because  of  the  fatty  heart,  and  pulmonary  fibrosis. 

Phthisis  in  the  aged  also  runs  an  apyretic  course  at  times  and,  because 
they  (io  not  cough  excessivel%%  the  disease  may  not  tic  r€*cognized. 

It  appears  that  tliere  are  great  differences  in  the  reactive  powers 
of  different  persfnis  suffering  from  phthisis.  In  some  the  fai-t  that 
tliey  have  a  normal  temperature  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  benign, 
especially  if  otlier  symptoms  of  active  disease  are  present.  I  have 
seen  pmtients  whose  temperatures  hardly  ever  exceeded  101^  F,,  yet 
the\'  wasted,  jierspired,  antl  had  exhausting  diarrhea;  they  finally 
died  with  a  low  temperature.  While  the  temiJcrature  curve  is  an 
excellent  guide  as  to  the  tendencies  and  progress  of  the  disease,  these 
apyretic  eases  must  be  judged  more  by  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
physical  signs  than  by  the  thermoraetrical  findings,  as  has  already 
been  sliown. 

Fever  due  to  Complic&tioiis. — During  the  course  of  phthisis  6uctua- 
tions  m  the  temperature  usually  g*»  liand-in-hantl  with  the  activity 
of  the  diseiist%  and  eacli  elevation  or  depression  in  the  temperature 
curve  may  be  explained  by  the  tiii<lings  in  the  chest  through  physical 
exploration.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Many  elevatii>ns  of  the  tem- 
perature are  due  to  non-tubercuh»us  comj>lications.  Thus,  as  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  29,  malaria  mny  complicate  phthisis  and  pnxluce 
confusion,  unless  the  b!o(4  is  examintHl  and  the  malarial  parasite  is 
found. 

Other  complic«ti*>ns  to  be  mentioned  are  constipation,  acute  gas- 
tritis»  tonsillitis,  influenza,  pleural  effusions,  etc.  These  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  sudden  elevation  of  temr)erature  in  a  ease  in  which  the 
tuberculous  process  is  proceeding  rather  favorably.  Careful  examina- 
tion usually  reveals  the  cause  (*f  the  pyrexia. 

A  rise  in  the  temperature  in  a  tuberculous  patient  may  be  flue  to 
the  achninist ration  of  certain  drugs,  mostly  of  the  setlative  and  hv-p- 
notic  class,  as  has  l>een  pointed  mit  by  Sabourin^  ami  MantoiLX.^  I 
have  repeatedly  obst^rve^l  that  after  the  administration  of  opium,  or  its 


»  Rev.  gl^n.  de  ♦  liii.  et  do  llit'Taii.,  1906.  x%,  63», 
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derivatives,  iBoqJiiii,  cmiein,  heroin,  dionin,  etc.»  or  diloral,  veronal, 
sulfonah  trioiml,  etc.,  there  is  often  a  rise  m  the  temiieratiire  during  the 
sueceeding  ti^enty-foiir  hours.  A  rise  <»f  this  kind  is  especially  vivid 
when  oceurring  in  an  afebrile  jiatient  to  whom  one  of  these  drugs  has 
been  administered.  The  fe\'er  lasts  no  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
as  a  rule,  but  I  have  seen  ca»es  in  which  it  lasteil  longer.  Hypodermic 
medication  is  more  apt  to  act  this  way,  and  Mant*>ux  siiys  that  injee- 
tions  of  sidt  solution  nia\"  also  elevate  the  temperature. 

Diagnostic  and  Fropiostic  Sifnilcance  of  Fever  in  Phthisis.— Sum- 
marizing the  results  obtaint^l  in  this  section,  we  nia\'  say  that  m  a 
patient  who  shows  a  disiinrf  ekvatmn  of  tempvraiurf  during  the  afternoon 
for  seteral  weeka,  and  no  other  cause  can  he  ftiund,  tuberculoma  is  to  be 
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Fio.  29,— Malaria  complicating  phthisic. 


ihmight  of.  If  it  is  provoked  by  moderate  exercise,  and  persists  after 
more  than  an  hour  of  rest,  it  is  almost  patho^ionionic  of  phthisis.  If 
with  it  there  are  otiier  symptoms,  such  as  nightsweats,  anemia,  loss 
of  weight,  cough,  emaciation,  etc.,  tuberculosis  is  in  alt  probability 
tlie  cause,  even  if  tlie  physical  signs  are  not  definite.  The  diagnosis  is 
more  certain  if  the  morning  temperature  is  subnonnaL 

In  the  course  of  the  disease  a  kigh  temperature  during  the  day,  never 
touching  the  normaU  and  ascending  in  the  evening  is  an  indication  of 
progress'ive  actirity  of  the  process  in  the  lung.  The  disease  is  i>rt>gressing 
slowly,  or  is  even  quiescent,  when  the  temperature  in  the  early  morn- 
ing on  rising  is  subnormal  or  normal  and  remains  so  fluring  the  <lay,  not 
rising  above  101°  F.  late  in  tJie  afternoon  or  evening. 
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High,  nrnthtuofhs  tt'mperafiirf,  above  MX^"^  t\,  is  an  indicitdon  of 
extemion  or  tll,H.semimitimi  of  the  disuse  in  fht  lung,  and  if  it  lasts  for 
more  than  a  month,  a  fatal  issue  is  to  be  expected;  even  if  some 
improvement  is  noted,  re€Over\'  shonld  not  be  expected. 

Hertir  ft'per,  wifh  jtoniinl  or  mibtiftntial  irmpernfurf  in  the  morning, 
and  high  fever,  103'^  or  more  at  mi  (Ida  if  or  kitrr,  /.?  (in  ill  tmien.  While  the 
patient  may  keep  on  in  this  condition  for  weeks  or  months,  he  wiil  in 
all  probability  never  leave  his  bed  alive. 

in  most  cases,  ahsettrp  of  feirr  in  an  indieatiirn  of  an  improve merd  or 
a  cure  of  the  di^am-,  but  there  are  mang  e.reeption*^,  ainl  tlie  i)t-her  ci«i- 
stitntitJiial  sympttmis  must  hect^nsideredAvlien  formnlatinga  prognosis. 
A  subnormal  temperature*  when  coming  on  suddenly,  is  a  bail  sign. 
When  ehrfjuic,  lasting  for  several  weeks,  hi>wever,  it  is  not  ineonipatil»lc 
with  an  inactive,  tliough  not  necessarily  an  inefficient,  life. 

NIGHTSWEATS. 

Nightsweats  hav^e  at  all  times  been  considered  pathognomonic  of 
phtJiisis.  A  prolonged  cough  will  not  alarm  the  average  person,  but 
when  it  is  associate<l  with  nightsweats,  he  will  soon  consult  a  physician 
with  a  view^  of  ascert^iining  whetJier  or  not  he  is  tuWrculous.  They 
are  met  with  quite  early  in  the  disease  in  many  cases;  at  times  when 
tile  characteristic  symi^toms  and  physical  signs  are  lacking,  Vmt  in 
ad\'anced  cases  tlieir  severity  does  not  depend  altogetlier  on  ttie  extent 
of  the  lesion. 

Causes.=~The  causes  of  nightsweats  are  obscure  Some  have  attrib- 
uted this  phenomenon  to  the  compensatory  acti\'it\'  of  the  skin  when 
the  pulmonary  resj>iratory  area  is  diminished,  but  we  meet  llH^m  in 
cases  witJi  but  little  damage  to  the  lung.  ( rustav  I  lelin '  is  nf  the  opinion 
tJmt  the  products  of  cell  disintegration,  and  especially  tlie  toxins  pro- 
fluced  by  the  bacilli^  stimulate  tlie  sweat  center  directly  or  rt»Hexly, 
just  as  after  childbirth  the  reniaiiiH  of  the  placenta  ntuy  produce 
sweating.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  t>f  tlie  l>o<ly  ti»  ritl  itst*lf  of 
Imnnful  matter;  as  it  is  excreting  carbon  dioxide  in  tlic  sweat  when  this 
is  excessive  in  tlie  blood.  Smith  and  Brehmer  have  attril>uted  the  night- 
sweats to  the  (piick  change  of  the  tiichvcardia  of  the  da>*  to  tlie  brady- 
caniia  of  the  night.  Because  stimulating  fmnl,  like  milk  |>unches, 
often  pn^vent  nightsweat^s,  they  hud  tlierein  a  confirmation  of  their 
theory. 

It  appears  that  Comet's  theorv^  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
observed  ctinicidly.  He  looks  upim  nightsweats  as  due  to  the  absi^rp- 
tion  of  the  proteins  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  other  micronrganisms 
secondarily  implanted  in  phthisiciil  lesions.  The  toxins  are  absorl>ed 
into  the  blood  stream  and  they  stimulate  the  he-at  center,  thus  causing 
fever;  and  also  act  upon  tlie  sweat  center  in  the  cord  and  medulla 


>  Zt«chr.  f.  Tuberk.,  1910,  xvi,  30S. 
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and  the  perijiheral  secreton^  glands  and  thus  produce  perspiration.  He 
shows  that  this  also  confirms  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
tuihance,  tlie  diminished  excretion  of  fluid,  and  tlie  greater  difficulty 
in  the  elimination  of  carhon  <iioxide  \vhicli  is  character istie  of  the 
chronic  course  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  acute  plithisis,  the 
secretion  of  sweat  is  incomparaljl\'  less  in  the  former,  owing  solely  to 
tlie  more  gradual  absorption  of  tlie  toxins. 

Symptomatology. — Nights weats  usually  occur  in  the  second  part  of 
tlie  night,  about  2  to  4  a.m„  in  typical  cases.  The  patient  retires  witli 
some  fever,  and  in  hectic  cases  may  have  had  a  chill  on  the  ]>rcK^eding 
afternoon,  slec|)s  rather  rcstlessl\-,  is  disturbed  by  dreams  or  by  cough, 
and  wakes  np  during  tiic  early  morning  hours  drenched  with  perspira- 
tion.  At  times,  changing  the  night-  and  bedclothes  may  prevent  tlicir 
recurrence  during  the  simie  night,  l)ut  in  many  (*.ases  this  is  of  no  avail, 
as  tlie  sweats  again  troulile  the  unfortunate  victim. 

In  the  milder  forms,  tlie  sweating  may  be  load,  on  tlie  forehead, 
the  neck,  tlic  chest*  etc.  Rarely  it  is  noted  on  only  one  side  of  t!ie  body, 
usually  tlie  one  corresponding  to  tlie  pulmonary  lesiou. 

In  the  progressixT  am]  hetitic  cases  tlie  sweating  may  be  so  [>rofuse 
and  drenching  as  to  exhaust  the  patient  who  often  begs  for  tlie  n^lief 
of  this  symptom  alone  which,  together  with  the  diarrhea,  is  instru- 
mental in  relieving  him  iH^manently  from  his  eartlily  siifTeringH. 

It  is  important  to  mention  tliat  tlie  niglitsweats  do  not  directly  liarm 
the  patient,  considering  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  solids  is  eliminated  in 
this  wa\',  of  which  OJ  per  cent,  is  salts,  mainly  uric  acid.  Only  so  far 
as  disturbing  sleep  is  concerned  are  nightsweats  harmful  In  children 
their  diagnostic  significance  is  less  than  in  adults.  (See  CLipter 
XXIV,) 

-  In  some  cases  the  disease  nins  its  course  without  an>',  or  only  with 
slight  nightsweats.  Kuth>'  found  tliat  37  per  cent*  of  his  patients  had 
nightsweats  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  tliird  stage, 
6L5  per  cent.  Acconling  to  this  author,  women  are  more  apt  to  sweat 
profusely  than  men.  But  Louis  found  only  10  per  ecnit.  of  cases  with- 
out nightsweats,  and  at  tlie  Phipps  Institute  they  were  absent  in  41 
per  cent,  of  3344  cases. 

In  the  evohition  of  phthisis  it  is  observed  that  the  sweats  run  hand- 
iii-hand  with  tlie  fe\Tr  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  During 
afebrile  peritMls  they  arc  absent  to  return  witli  an  acute  exacerbation. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  observed  cases  of  nightsw^eats  without 
fever,  but  my  exi>erience  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  tiie  fever  was  over- 
looked m  such  cases.  One  <if  tlie  best  signs  of  improvement  is  the 
complete  disappearance  of  tlic  nightsweats. 

Nights\i'eats  may  be  prevented  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by 
tlie  adoption  of  hygienic  bedding  and  coverings  during  sleep,  as  will 
be  shown  in  another  part  of  this  book, 

Sweatuig  appears  to  be  easily  provoked  in^the  phthisical  Kuthy 
and  Wolff-Eisner  say  tliat  not  only  consumptives,  but  also  those 
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*' predisposed"  s^'eat  easily,  who,  when  waking,  find  themselves  bathed 
more  or  less  in  perspiration.  Mild  exertion,  grief,  worry,  excitement, 
etc.,  may  be  followed  by  more  or  less  profuse  perspiration,  general  or 
local.  In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  we  see  sweating  in  the  armpits 
during  medical  examination,  even  in  patients  who  do  not  sweat  durmg 
the  night.  We  also  meet  with  patients  who  sweat  during  the  day  while 
taking  a  nap,  etc. 

While  most  authors,  notably  Comet,  state  that  the  sweat  does  not 
carry  infection,  recent  investigations  by  Pierj'  have  shown  that  it  may 
contain  bacilli  which  are  pathogenic  to  animals.  Salters  showed  that 
hypodermic  injections  of  the  sweat  into  animals  act  like  tuberculin. 


THAFTER   X. 
HEMOPTYSIS. 

PrequeEcy. — To  the  layman  the  most  reliable  symptom  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  hlafMl-spittiiig  and  many  physicians  share  this 
view,  altliongh  we  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  phthisis 
pursue  their  course  and  terminate  in  reco^^ery»  or  fatally,  without  any 
hemoptysis,  while  in  many  patients  hemoptysis  is  not  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. The  statistics  of  the  frequency  of  this  symptom  vary  con- 
siderably, some  finding  it  in  but  25  per  cent.,  while  otliers  report  as 
many  as  SO  per  cent,  having  had  hemorrhages  during  the  course  of 
phthisis.  Sokolowski  says  that  advanced  consumptives  who  did  not 
bleed  from  time  to  time  are  only  rtircly  met  with.  Louis  found  this 
svTnptom  in  05  per  cent,  of  cases;  Walshc^  in  SO  pei  cent.;  Wilson 
Fox^  says  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  cases  of  plithisis  present  this 
s>Tiiptom  in  some  part  of  tlaeir  course ;  Williams  found  it  in  70  per  cent. ; 
Sorgo'  ill  38  per  cent.,  Condie  in  only  24  per  cent.;  Elmer  H.  Funk 
among  373  patients  witli  advanced  disease,  in  44  per  cent.;  among 
107  patients  traced  to  the  end  in  54  per  cent.,  and  at  the  Phipps 
Institute  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  found  in  49.9  per  cent,  of  4466 
tuberculous  patients. 

These  wide  ditlerences  in  the  percentages  are  easily  explained  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  authors  ha\'e  not  taken  their  figures  from  comparable 
material  Some  have  spoken  only  of  fatal  cases,  others*  of  cases  in  their 
private  practice,  while  still  otliers  have  taken  hospital  records  as  their 
criteria.  In  tJxe  latter  classes  the  patients  were  observed  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  hemorrhages  which  may  have  taken  place  later  have  not 
been  considered, 

Anders^  found  in  s  series  of  5302  cases  that  36.6  per  cent,  had  hemop- 
tj^is.  He  emphasizes,  however,  th^t  not  all  were  followed  until  the 
death  or  recovery  t>f  the  patients,  but  many  were  discharged  during 
the  course  of  the  affection.  In  fact,  among  289  cases  in  private  practice, 
kept  under  observation  for  a  longer  time,  as  a  nile,  hemoptysis  occurred 
in  41.8  per  ccnt.»  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  tliat  even  these  patients 
were  imder  observation  for  less  than  half  of  their  duration.  Hemor- 
rhage is  more  apt  to  occur  in  advanced  cases,  and  those  who  base  their 
calculations  on  early  cases  in  sanatoriimis  are  likely  to  find  low  per- 
centages, while  when  only  fatal  cases  are  taken  the  percentages  will 
be  too  high, 

>  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Review,  1H41*. 

*  Diseaaes  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleum,  London.  1S9L  p.  785. 
*ln  Brsuer«  S«*lir6der.  and  Blumeiif eld's  Handbuch  d.  Tuberkutosc.  ii*  250. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.*  1907,  xUx,  1067:  1909,  Hii.  455. 
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Initial  Hemoptysis,  -Of  gnnit  interest  is  hemoptysis  as  an  initial 

s\iiipt(»m  of  phtJu^  is.  lint  statistics  on  this  suhjeet  are  also  at  variance, 
because  we  meet  \vith  many  patients  who  have  been  coughing  and 
presented  other  synipttvms  of  tnbercniosiis  for  months,  or  even  years 
and  paid  little  attention  to  them  till  a  hemorrhage  brought  thera  to 
their  senses.  Here  it  would  not  he  correct  to  consider  the  hemoptysis 
as  the  tirst  symptom. 

In  a  stiuly  of  VM2  cases  Ueiche'  found  that  9,2  per  cent,  had  more 
or  less  profuse  hemorrhage  at  the  beginning  rjf  the  disease,  and  in 
one-fourth  of  these  it  was  rather  copious.  He  finds  tliat  those  who 
bleed  at  the  beginning  arc  more  apt  to  bleed  ihiring  the  course  of  the 
disease  than  those  who  do  not;  tJie  rati<>  is  57,9  per, cent,  and  31.7 
per  cent.  Sorgo  found  during  a  jKritwl  of  observation  extending  over 
ten  years  tliat  12.9  per  cent,  uf  5S72  i>aticnts  had  initial  hcmcjrrhages* 
Kntliy*  reports  that  while  M.M  per  cent,  of  lii<  patients  ha<l  hemoptysis, 
only  two-(iftJis  of  tJicse  (22.1]  j>er  cent.)  were  initial  hemr>rrhages, 
Anders  arri\'cs  at  the  conclusion  that  hi  about  10  per  c^ellt,  of  cases 
of  phthisis,  hemoptysis  first  ilirecteil  attention  to,  and  is  alnujst  invari- 
ably folhtwdt  by,  demonstrable  and  conclusive  evidence  of  tlie  disease; 
but  in  not  less  tlian  25  per  cent,  uf  all  cases  of  clironic  pulmonary 
tnherenlosis,  hemoptysis  is  aiining  the  usheiing-in  symptoms  of  the 
active  recognizable  pcrifMl  of  the  affection. 

Pathology,— The  diagiiostic  and  prognostic  significance  of  hemop- 
tysis can  on|\'  l>e  appreciated  when  we  lri\e  a  clear  imderstatHling 
of  tlie  anatomical  changes  responsible  for  tlic  hleetling,  There  are 
several  varieties  *>f  puhnonarv  lesicjns  which  may  bring  about  extrava- 
sation of  l>lyrK!  from  the  lung  tissues:  L<»cal  inflammatory  or  active 
hyperemia;  ulceratit^n  of  a  bloodvessel,  aud  aneurysmal  dilation  of 
biooilvessels  are  the  most  important  in  phthisis. 

The  initial  henioptyscs  are  said  to  be  causcnl  merely  by  lt>caHzed, 
active  inflamnuitt>ry  hyperemia.  In  otlicr  words,  they  are  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  rusty  sputmu  i»f  pneumonia.  Ikit  we  may  well  under- 
stand that  this  bleeding,  caused  by  diapedesis.  cannot  be  profuse — 
only  bl<>o<W'treaked  sputum  may  thus  be  brought  about.  This  is  met 
with  in  all  stages  of  phthisis  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  tliis 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  hliKKl-streaked  sputum  does  not  invari- 
ably mean  that  it  is  caused  by  localized  liyiK^rcmia  and  that  the  lesion 
is  not  serious,  because  nt»t  all  the  extra vasate<l  hhuA  is  brought  out 
tlirongh  the  minith.  Qinte  some  of  it  remains  in  the  lungs  and  bronchi* 
ami  is  more  or  less  qnicklv  absorbed,  as  was  shown  by  Ni»thnagcK 
When  tJu^  hemorrhage  is  not  j)rofusc  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
ise  is  mild,  or  that  the  lesion  is  not  extensive. 

When  the  pulmonary  lesion  proi-ecils  from  infiltration  to  caseation, 
tlien  to  softening,  and  finally  to  liquefaction,  it  undirubtcdly  bnplicates 
the  bloodvessels  tJiat  pass  ihrongh  it  and  produces  in  them  the  same 

I  ZtJM*lir.  f.  Tuberk.,  1902,  iii,  2211, 

*  Die  ProjKnoaemrtellung  bci  der  Luaeen  tuber kulow,  p.  290. 
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chatjges  as  in  tW  lung  tissue.  It  is  therefnrc  stranj^e  at  first  sight  that» 
considering;  the  ulcerative  processes  antl  the  tlestruetiun  of  tissue, 
heiiu^rrhages  do  not  occur  more  often.  But  tlus  is  explauietl  by  the 
strong  tendency  to  the  ft>rniiition  of  tlirnmhi  in  the  1j1« twlvessels,  except- 
ing in  very  acute  csises.  In  chronic  castas  there  usually  tn^curs  a  narnnv- 
ing,  or  complete  obliteration,  of  the  vessel  by  tlie  growing  tubercles 
which »  when  finally  ulcerating,  may  leave  an  erosion  thnaigh  which  the 
bltKHl  can  How  more  or  less  freely  until  it  is  occludef!  by  a  thrombus* 
Vloreover,  the  increased  l>ltHul-pressure  at  the  infected  and  inflamed 
urea  dilates  tJie  softened  vessels,  and  causes  small  aneurysms^  the 
ancurymnit  of  Hasmjfs.n'n,  which  have  been  described  elsewhere  (see 
p.  149).  This  is  clear  when  we  bear  in  mind  tliaf  the  bloodvessels 
in  the  lungs  are  terminid  Itranchcs  of  tlie  pulmonary  aitery*  These 
aneurysms  may  easily  rupture  and  |>ermit  blood  to  escape. 

Most  cases  of  hemoptysis  end  in  recovery,  and  tlie  pathological 
changes  in  the  lung  at  tlie  time  of  the  bleeding  can  only  be  surmised, 
but  in  fatal  hemorrhages  we  often  have  an  opportunit%'  to  obser%'e  the 
anatomical  changes.  Here  we  usually  find  that  the  source  of  the 
bleeding  was  an  exposed  vessel,  left  bare  after  the  surroimding  pul- 
monary tissue  had  softened  and  w\^s  eliminated.  The  loss  of  support* 
as  well  as  the  pathological  changes  in  the  perivascular  tissues,  and  the 
erosions  of  the  tunicie  adventitia  and  media,  lead  to  anenrysnial  dilata- 
tions of  the  inner  coat  which  give  way  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  them 
l>y  the  circulating  blood. 

The  rupture  of  these  aneurysms  at  times  strikes  down  a  patient 
who  is  on  the  road  ti>  nx-ovvry  when  a  hemorrhage  occurs  like  a  storm 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  When  the  cavity  into  whicli  the  aneurysm  or  tlie 
laeerated  artery  opens  is  small,  tlie  extravasated  blood  usual ly  coagu- 
lates, and  the  clot  obstructs  tlie  opening  of  the  bloodx'essel,  thus  stop- 
ping the  bleeding.  But  in  large  cavities,  or  when  the  blood  is  deficient 
in  ct>agu lability,  which  is  mvt  rare,  the  blt^Miing  kee|is  on  until  tJie 
patient  dies  of  acute  anemia.  I  huve  seen  at  autopsy  a  large  cavity 
filltHl  with  about  a  quart  of  blood  whicli  killed  a  patient  during  tlie 
night.  After  clearing  out  the  ch>ts  we  found  an  eroded  artery-  about 
2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  passing  a  probe  tli rough  it,  we  fomid  it  only 
aliotit  (i  cm.  from  the  jmlmonary  artery.  This  patient  had  such  a  sharp 
hemorrhage  that  he  was  unable  to  call  for  assistance. 

In  mi^re  acute  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  ilestrnction  of  limg 
tissue  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  hemorrhages  usually  come  from 
ulcerating  er4>siinis  of  large  pnlmonar>'  \'essels  and  may  prove  fatal 
immediately.  Here  there  is  no  time  for  narrowing  i»f  the  bloodvessel, 
thus  preparing  it  that  in  case  of  niptnre  it  may  be  easily  repaired  by 
cclusion  with  a  thromlnis  which  saves  tlie  majority  of  chronic  con- 

jnptives  from  (h^'ith  due  to  tliis  cause.  In  acute  pneumonic  phthisis 
which  ver\'  often  begins  w  itli  sharji  and  profuse  hemorrhage,  1  hfive 
usually  been  able  to  find  signs  of  cavitation  when  tlie  acute  process 
subsided  and  the  disease  pursued  a  dironic  or  subacute  course,    This 
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confinns  the  view  that  profuse  hemorrhage  is  not  caused  by  mere  active 
iiiHanioiatory  liyperemia.  but  hy  actual  erosion  of  a  blood  vessel. 

In  fi}>roi(l  phthisis  the  sources  of  hemorrhages  !ire  laceratedt  dilated 
or  varicose  bloiKlvessels  which  pass  thnmgh  brouchiectatic  ca\'ities, 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  and  also  oozing  from  capillaries 
or  arteries  which  traverse  the  granulations  on  tJie  walls  f»f  the  cavities. 
The  bleeding  is  therefore  not  profuse,  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  retmrring  in 
nian\'  cas<*s. 

Hemoptysis  at  the  OEset  of  Phthisis, — As  the  fir^t  symptom  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  patient  to  his  affection,  hemoptysis  occurs  in  two 
different  ty}K»s.  We  meet  it  in  |Mitients  who  ha\'e  felt  perfect Iv  well 
until  tile  instant  the  hemorrhage  made  its  appearance  witJiout  any 
premonitory  symptoms.  Even  close  questioning  d<»es  not  elicit  any 
symptoms  preceiii ug  the  bleeding.  While  at  work»  or  engagt^l  in  an 
animated  conversation,  or  even  waking  up  from  sleep  during  the  night, 
the  patient  feels  a  sensation  of  warmtJi  in  tlie  throat,  coughs,  anil  exjiec- 
torates  a  mouthful  of  blotHl;  or  during  a  fit  of  coughing  he  brings  up 
some  blmxi-streaked  sputiun.  A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  and 
skiagraphy  may  fail  to  rlisclose  an\lhing  conclusi\T  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. The  temi)eniture  is  anfl  remains  nonnab  the  appetite  is  giMid, 
but  for  a  few  hours  or  (hiys  the  patient  continues  to  bring  up  dark  clots, 
ami  when  this  ceases  he  is  apparently  none  the  worse  for  his  experience. 
Many  of  these  patients  subsequently  pass  through  life  without  ex- 
periencing anything  that  may  lead  tt»  the  suspicion  of  tubercniosis. 
This  is  seen  in  many  who  have  passed  through  an  attack  of  abortive 
tuberculosis,  details  of  which  are  given  later  on,  Ir^ome  patients  give 
a  history  of  snch  a  hemorrhage  many  years  before  the  onst^t  of  active 
phthisis. 

In  others  the  initial  hemorrhage  continues  for  several  days,  and 
when  it  finally  ceases  the  patient  shows  symptoms  of  phthisis — 
cough,  expectoration,  tachycardia,  nightsweats,  etc.  Physical  explora- 
tion of  the  chest  reveals  distinct  signs  of  a  lesion  in  one  or  botli  apices 
and  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  sputum.  The  subsecpicnt 
course  of  the  disc^ase  is  that  of  chronic  phthisis,  though  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  are  ahorteil  within  a  few  months,  and  1  have  met  with 
patients  who  have  had  several  attacks  of  hemoptysis  at  long  intervals, 
have  showii  some  indeRnlte  or  even  conclusive  apical  signs,  and  rarely 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sjjutnm,  yet  they  remained  well  inilefinitely. 

A  different  clinical  type  of  hemoptysis  is  seen  in  patients  who  main- 
tain that  they  had  felt  quite  well,  but  clost^  questioning  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  coughing  for  months,  bringing  up  nuicopnru- 
Icnt  sputum;  that  the  appetite  has  failed,  and  that  they  have  lost 
weight  an«l  strength.  In  women  we  may  find  that  they  have  missed  one 
or  more  of  their  periods.  They,  however,  consiilered  these  symptoms 
trifling,  and  c*ontitmed  at  their  work;  or,  consulting  a  physician,  they 
were  tt*Id  that  it  was  only  a  slight  *'eold/' 

The  hemorrhage  in  these  cases  is  apt  to  be  profuse  and  to  last  for 
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several  days  because,  while  insidious  in  its  arrival,  the  tuberculous 
process  in  the  lungs  has  usually  progressed  quite  far;  indeed  I  have 
met  with  signs  of  pulmonary  excavations  in  such  '*  initinr*  hemorrhages. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  reveals  a  lesion 
of  moderate  extent,  though  on  rare  occasions  we  find  nothing  definite, 
even  with  the  aid  of  skiagraphy.  But  the  cough,  fever,  nigiitswTats, 
expectoration t  etc.,  continue  ami  the  diagnosis  is  made  without  con- 
clusive physical  signs.  In  most  cases  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
sputum.  It  is  the  slow  and  prolonged  convalescence  after  the  attack 
of  hemoptysis  that  distinguishes  these  cases  from  the  initial  hemor- 
rhages of  abortive  tuberculosis. 

Hemoirhages  durmg  the  Advanced  Stafes.— In  confirmed  chronic 
cases  of  plithisis  we  may  meet  with  hemoptysis  at  any  period  of  the 
disease,  though  it  may  be  adde+1  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  early, 
and  very  late  stages.  The  bleeding  may  he  of  various  degrees,  from 
that  of  sputum  tinged  with  blood,  to  the  exjiectoration  of  several 
fnouthfuls  of  pure,  bright  red  blood,  to  a  copious  hemorrhage  during 
which  several  pints  are  brought  up  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  in 
rare  cases  it  has  been  reported  that  as  much  as  three  quarts  of  blood 
were  br{mght  up. 

The  l>lood  is  bright  red,  frothy,  usually  mixed  with  sputum.  When 
bleeding  is  very  profuse  the  hhK)d  may  be  ''blue,"  or  venous.  It  is 
evident  that  in  most  cases  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  quickly — 
some  clots  are  seen,  but  the  bulk  remains  fluid;  even  the  addition 
of  calcium  salts,  serum  and  tissue  extracts  does  not  eidnince  its 
coagulability.  E.  Magnus  Alsleben^  has  added  normal  blood  without 
increasing  its  power  of  coagulation.  The  reasons  for  this  delayed 
coagulability  are  not  clear. 

Many  patients  hax^e  some  premonitory  warning  before  the  onset  of 
hemoptysis,  an<l  I  have  had  one  who  could  foretell  bleeding  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance.  At  times  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature,  and 
pains  in  the  chest  are  aggravated, or  thecongh  becomes  more  annoying. 
But  in  most  patients  the  onset  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  patient 
has  a  sensation  of  gurgling  or  tightness  in  the  chest,  followed  by  a 
fit  of  cough  productive  of  bright  red,  frothy  blood  which  has  a  salty 
taste  and  partly  coagulates  in  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  deposited, 
forming  flattened  lumps.  When  very  profuse,  which  is  comparatively 
rare,  the  patient  is  overwhelmed  and  can  hardly  cough— the  blood 
gushes  in  an  almost  stea<ly  stream  thrinigh  the  mouth  and  at  times 
through  the  nose. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  average  patient  is  that  of  shock^ — 
he  is  prostrated,  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bloo<l  lost; 
his  countenance  is  that  of  a  frightened  individual,  unnerved,  anxious 
and  terrified;  the  face  pale,  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy.  The 
temperature,  which  may  have  been  abovT  normal  before  the  onset  of 
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the  bleeding,  suddenly  sinks,  often  to  a  subnormal  degree;  the  pulse 
is  rapid,  soft  and  small. 

That  these  symptoms  of  collapse  are  not  due  wholly  to  the  loss  of 
hlooii  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  the  family  is  also  panic-stricken, 
and  some  are  in  the  same  state  of  collapse  as  the  patient,  showing  the 
profound  inflyenee  this  synij)tom  has  on  the  average  persi>n. 

After  getting  some  reassuring  encouragement  from  his  physician, 
there  is  usually  observed  a  reaction  in  the  patient — the  pulse  improves, 
the  face  bet*omes flushed,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  the  same  degree 
as  it  was  before  the  onset  of  the  lileeding,  or  higher.  In  many  cases 
there  is  soon  a  relapse,  the  bleedhig  is  repeated  within  a  few  lamrs  or 
the  next  day,  and  it  may  keep  on  at  irregular  intervals  for  a  week  or 
more.  When  it  finally  stops  the  patient  continues  to  expectorate 
dark  hlood-clots  with  his  sputnni  for  several  days.  In  some  cases  the 
bleeding  continued  fcjr  weeks,  letting  up  for  a  liay  or  two.  to  reappear; 
rarely  until  the  patient  expires  frmn  exsangninatiim^  i*erebral  anemia, 
and  cardiac  asthenia. 

In  cases  with  large  jjulnnmarx"  ca\'ities  the  bleeding  may  be  very 
copious,  Tlie  quantity  of  hlt^od  brought  out  Is  not  all  that  has  escaj>ed 
from  the  bleeding  vessel.  A  c(uisi<lerahle  part  is  swallowed  automatic- 
ally, and  some  remains  in  the  cavities  or  the  bronchi,  and  is  subse- 
quently absorl>ed.  The  outcome  of  the  bleeding  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  cavity  and  the  coagulability  of  tlie  blrMKl.  In  rare  cases  the 
weak  and  emaciated  patient  is  overwhelmed  liy  the  bleeding  and  is 
unable  to  expel  it  from  tlie  lungs,  ex[)iring  in  a  few  minutes,  drowned 
or  suffocated  by  his  own  bloo^l.  Other  patients  make  a  vain  fight 
for  hours,  or  days,  but  finally  succnndi  to  cxanguination.  But  the 
chances  of  recovery  of  a  bleeding  patient  with  a  cavity  in  the  lung 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  bad.  An  Immediate  fatnl  hnnc  ?>,  (tftcr  nil, 
r^'ceptional:  le*ss  than  2  per  cent,  of  bleedifig  cothvunpfives  die  from  hemor- 
rhage  direcibj.  The  vast  majority  of  hemorrhages  are  well  borne,  the 
patient  dying,  if  at  all,  from  other  symptoms  or  comf/lications. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  patients  who  have  made  an  excellent 
recovery,  but  suddeids'  profuse  hemorrhages  occur  which  carry  them 
off  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  I  was  once  called  to  attend  a  patit^nt 
who  was  discharged  from  a  sanatoriiun  three  days  previously  as  an 
arrested  case  of  phthisis.  He  succund>ed  in  the  bleed ing.  These 
hemorrhages  are  fortunately  rare  and  are  usually  due  to  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurysm  in  a  dried  and  contracted  cavity.  They  can  neither  be 
foreseen  wnt  prevented. 

Hemorrhages  in  Fibroid  Phthisis.— In  this  form  of  phthisis  hemop- 
tysis is  very  frequent.  In  most  cases  it  is  very  slight,  only  bloo*l- 
tinged  sputum  being  brought  up.  The  patients  may  feel  quite  well  in 
general,  excepting  for  the  dyspnea  and  fhe  cough  to  which  they  have 
adapted  themselves.  But  no  sooner  4lo€'s  IJood  make  its  appearance 
in  the  sputum  than  they  are  alarmefl.  I  have,  however,  had  some 
patients  who  did  not  mind  the  bh>od-tinged  sputum  much,  knowing 
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from  experience  that  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous.  Profuse  and  even 
fatal  hemorrhages  may,  however,  occur  in  fibroid  phthisis. 

Hemorrhagic  Phthisis. — There  is  a  fomi  of  phthisis  which  is  char- 
acterized by  frequent  and  recurrent  hemorrhages,  the  hcmorrkugk' 
pkihms  of  the  old  \vriters.  The  bleeding  occurs  at  irregular  intervals 
for  years  without  harming  the  patient  very  much.  In  tJiese  patients 
we  may  not  find  any  definite  physical  signs  in  the  chest,  nu  fever,  no 
pronoimced  emaciation,  and  hut  little  cough.  Only  the  hemoptysis 
and»  at  times,  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum  reveal  the  condition,  I  have 
had  under  my  care  at  tlie  I\Iontefic)rc  Home  a  woman  in  whom  neither 
any  of  the  other  physicians,  nor  myself,  was  quick  in  making  a  iliag- 
nosis  of  tuberculosis  from  the  indefinite  physical  signs  and  the  skia- 
gram of  the  chest.  In  fact,  we  had  suspected  malingering  and  emplox'ed 
strong  measures  to  make  sure  that  tlie  temperature  readings  were 
not  influences!  by  manipulations  of  the  thermometer,  and  that  the 
sputimi  was  expect<irated  by  the  patient,  suspecting  that  there  was 
soDie  deception  on  the  part  uf  the  patient,  who  like<l  to  remain  in  the 
hospital.  Even  during  the  more  or  less  copious  attacks  of  hemi>rrhage, 
which  recurred  at  frequent*  but  irregular,  intervals  and  often  lasted 
for  several  weeks,  no  conclusive  physical  signs  couKl  be  elicite<l  in  the 
chest,  I  have  an*ither  patient  who  has  bled  at  least  twice  a  year  ft>r 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  feels  quite  well  Andral  mentions  a  case 
which  bled  off  and  on  for  sixty  years  and  finally  succumbcti  at  tlie  age 
of  eighty  to  some  disease  of  the  chest.  These  cases  are  micommon 
but  we  meet  them  now  an^l  then.  In  some,  we  find  signs  of  more  or 
less  extensive  pulmonary  lesions  Avhich  remain  stationary,  or  quies- 
cent, in  spite  of  the  recurring  hemorrhages.  The  lesion  is  lienigu 
notwithstanding  the  tubercle  bacilli  which  are  found  in  tJie  sputum, 
and  at  times,  though  rarely,  there  may  be  one  hem*jrrhage  which 
proves  fatal.  It  has  l>een  stiited  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  lesion 
is  localizefl  in  the  tracheobrunchial  glands, 

ExcitiBg  Causes  of  Hemoptysis. — We  have  seen  that  while  hemo}> 
tysis  is  rather  commtju  auic^ng  c(»nsnmptives,  still  many  pass  through 
^e  disease  until  the  end,  recovery  or  ilcath,  without  this  accitlent. 
There  appears  to  be  some  evident^^  Hh<A\'ing  that  tali  persons  are  nnvre 
likely  to  blee<l  than  those  of  shorter  stiiturc,  and  WoW  states  that  for 
this  reason  women  show  a  lesser  proportion  of  bleeders  than  men. 
Strandgaarfl '  suggests  that  the  tall  f)atieuts  are  m  >re  likely  to  blee<l 
because  tliey  have  larger  lirarts  and  higher  blood-prcssure,  Imt  this 
view  has  not  been  coufinned.  While  hemoptysis  has  been  seen  at  all 
ages,  even  in  infants,  still  most  i>f  the  cases  occur  l>ctw^een  fifteen  and 
fifty,  probably  because  at  this  peiiiKl  most  of  the  cases  of  i>hthisis  arc 
active. 

From  Ander's  statistics  it  appears  that  males  are  mt>rc  liable  to 
hemoptysis  than  females,  and  prior  to  the  twentieth  year  of  age  there 
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is  a  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  female  sex.  In  Thnmpscui's* 
collective  investigation  the  women  showeil  greater  liability  tlian  the 
men.  But  Anders  shows  that  this  increasetl  incidence  in  the  female 
sex  is  confined  principally  txi  the  first  two  decades  of  life.  After  the 
thirtieth  \Tar  the  nmnber  of  mak\s  preptmderates.  Females  are  also 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  copious  and  fatal  liemorrhaKcs.  My  own 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Anders,  that  an  unmediately  fatal 
hemorrhage  is  relatively'  rare  in  w^omen.  Initial  hemoptysis  is  also 
less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Keiche's  statistics  show  that  it 
oecurretl  in  1 1  per  cent.  i*f  the  latter  as  against  only  o.o.  per  cent,  in 
the  former;  Sorgo  found  the  ratio  as  11  and  13.5  percent,  respectively; 
while  Berthold  Miiller^  found  it  in  equal  proportion  in  Ixjth  sexes. 

Some  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  Areta^ns  described  the  **hemo}> 
tysical  constitution"  as  distinguished  by  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  skin, 
bright  redness  of  the  cheeks,  narrowness  of  the  cliest,  alar  scapyke, 
slenderness  of  the  limbs  and  tnmk,  combine<i  with  a  certain  degree  of 
adipose  and  I>Tuphatic  stoutness.  Laennec  said  that  phthisica!  subjects 
possessing  this  l>odily  configuration  are  more  subject  to  hemopt>'sis 
than  others. 

Patients  with  a  nervous  and  excitable  tenii^)erament  are  more  apt 
to  suffer  from  this  complication  than  the  indolent  and  phlegiuatic* 
During  some  animated  conversation,  overexertion,  singing,  running, 
mountain  climbing,  straining  at  stooi  or  as  a  result  of  tramnatism, 
hemorrhage  ma>'  be  provoketl.  But  we  should  not  overestimate  the 
effects  of  overexertion  in  the  causation  of  hemopt\'sis.  Streaky  sputum 
or  mild  hemorrhages  may  be  caused  by  o\Trw*jrk  or  excitement.  But 
copious  hemorrhages  are  due  to  rupture  of  an  aneuryj^m  of  Hasmussen, 
or  the  erosion  of  a  comparatively  large  branch  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery 
by  a  tubercle*  Perhaps  tJie  fact  that  the  nuijority  :»f  copious  antl  fatal 
hemorrhages  occur  during  the  night  shows  clearly  that  o^■erexertiou 
is  not  tlie  nmiii  factor.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  in  why  these  hemorrhages 
are  more  likely  to  occur  tluring  the  night.  (  onsumptivcs  whi>  have 
Ijeen  urged  on  to  eat  excessively*  becoming  plethoric,  ruddy,  and  fat, 
bleefl  more  often  than  those  who  eat  well,  but  moderately.  Exposure 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ma\'  excite  hemoptysis,  prrjbably  by 
causing  an  acute  li>calizeil  jmeumonic  process  at  the  site  of  the  tuber- 
culous lesion.  Coitus  may  excite  it  and  1  have  known  two  eases  of 
fatal  hemorrhage  which  occurred  soon  after  intercourse. 

Certain  tlrugs  use<i  extensively  in  phthisiotlierapy,  as  arsenic, 
creosote  and  its  derivatives,  the  imliiles,  aspirin,  etc.,  are  often  instru- 
mental in  bringing  on  hemoptysis.  It  has  bcM-n  stated  tliat  residence 
in  high  altitudes  favors  hemoptysis,  but  it  has  not  been  proved;  as 
will  be  shown  elsewhere,  tlie  prognosis  of  hemorrhage  appears  to  be 
worse  in  these  regions  tlian  at  sea  level. 

Some  authors  have  found  that  tliere  are  seasonal  infiuenc^s  in  the 

*  Cnuaofi  luid  Ee«iuUj»  of  Pulniuuarj'  Heniorrhiige,  LundoQ.  18T9. 
«  Ztachr.  f.  Tuberk,.  1910,  xiii,  133. 
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production  of  hemoptysis,  saying  tiiat  the  spring  and  sumnier  months 
give  tlie  higliest  incipience,  while  Antler's  collective  investigations  show 
that  it  is  most  prevalent  in  tlie  naonths  of  I>ec(^mber,  Jannary,  ami 
Fehnmry;  August,  Septemher,  ^lay,  and  Mardi,  in  the  order  named, 
seeme*!  tt^  rank  next.  The  experienre  at  the  Pliipps  Iiistitnte  eoirieides 
with  those  of  Anders.  Bums*  says  that  **  barometer  clianges  seem 
to  have  little  eflect  on  tlie  sym [Stomatology.  In  a  few  ifistanees  Iiomor- 
rhages  have  occuiretl  following  a  fall  in  the  Imrometer  bnt  in  insufficitmt 
nimiber  of  eases  to  justify  eonstiuit  relation.  It  is  pro!>ably  a  mattx^r 
of  coincidence  only  so  far  as  the  barometer  ab>ne  is  concerned.  There 
is  a  larger  number  of  patients  streaking  in  Marchj  May  xnd  especially 
June  than  in  other  months.  Hemorrhage  ^fCciirrtN]  more  fretpiently 
in  June  than  in  any  other  month/' 

I  have  observet!  in  my  hf>spital  work  that  hemorrhages  at  times  occur 
ill  epidemic  form,  a  large  numljer  of  patients  bleed  at  tlie  same  time 
ill  a  ward.  This  may  be  explained  by  some  intercurrent  infectioji, 
especially  inflnenzit,  causing  pulmonary  congestion.  But  psychic 
influences  may  also  be  at  work. 

Any  of  the  abo\'e-mentione('  factors  may  be  the  apparent  exciting 
cause,  but  tJiis  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  cases.  In  uiy  experience, 
a  large  proportion  of  hemorrhages,  csj>eciidly  cojiious  ones,  begin  when 
the  patients  have  the  least  reason  to  expect  them.  It  is  tJie  universal 
experience  in  sanatorimus  that  patients  who  have  lieen  kept  under 
a  rigorous  rest  cure  may  blet^l.  As  was  already  mentionefl,  more  tlian 
one-half  tlie  serious  hem  irrh ages  begin  during  tlie  niglit,  when  the 
patient  is  resting  in  bed,  or  sleeping,  and  suthlenly  wakes  up  witli  a 
cough,  foil  nvejl  liy  a  mouthful  tvf  bhiod.  In  jiatients  with  en m led  IiIoimI- 
vessels  or  miliary  aneurysms  in  the  lungs,  bleeding  is  apt  to  occur  with- 
out any  known  provocative  cause,  and  usually  it  c^mnot  be  prevented 
by  any  known  means. 

Diapiostic  Significance  of  Hemoptysis,— It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  thai  all  ca:>es  of  hemoptysis  shoiilil  be  considered  of  tuberculous 
origin  and  treated  accordingly  until  prove<l  to  be  due  to  s>me  other 
cause.  But  just  because  the  vast  majority  of  lieniiiptyscs  are  due  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  when  the  blood  is  derived  fmm  some  other 
source,  it  at  times  proves  a  serious  source  of  error.  There  is  left  a 
wide  margin  of  error  when  we  attempt  to  foUosv*  this  principle  of  con- 
sidering every  case  of  hemoptysis  as  tuberculous.  Cabot,  among 
*3444  Cj»ses  of  hemoptysis  treated  at  the  Massachusetts  (General  IIos- 
pitab  found  onl>  in  172*1  or  oO  per  cent.,  was  the  blet^ling  due  t'> 
phthisis;  Jex-Blake»  in  54. (i  per  cent,  of  iWJ  patients;  and  Strieker 
77.H  per  cent,  of  IKM*  patients  witli  a  history  of  hemoptysis.  Ware, 
among  his  private  patients,  observed  *>sr>  cases  of  henxiptysis  among 
whom  no  less  than  t»2  showed  no  evidence  of  «lisease,  wliicii  would 
explain  the  occurrence  of  bioo<!-spitting.     Aniung  the  patients  who 
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consult  me  at  my  office,  fully  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  hemoptysis 
are  not  at  all  phthisical. 

The  most  perplexing  cases  that  present  themselves  in  physicians' 
offices  are  patients  who  claim  that  several  days  ago  they  expectorated 
blood.  In  many  the  blood  was  derived  from  the  nose,  throat,  gimis, 
etc.  Examination  of  these  parts  may  not  reveal  any  irritation,  hyper- 
emia or  varices,  while  in  the  chest  there  are  found  some  indefinite  signs 
of  an  apical  lesion  which  may  be  of  non-tuberculous  origin,  thus  leading 
to  an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  This  is  especially  seen  in 
cases  of  epistaxis  in  which  the  blood  trickled  down  the  posterior  nares, 
exciting  cough  productive  of  blood,  or  blood-streaked  sputum.  Some 
patients  have  epistaxis  during  the  night,  wake  up  spitting  blood  and 
present  themselves  promptly  in  the  morning  for  a  medical  examination 
which  does  not  reveal  any  definite  clues  as  to  the  source  of  the  bleeding. 

Streaky  Sputum. — Great  care  must  be  exercised  before  diagnosing 
tuberculosis  based  on  a  history  of  blood-streaked  sputum.  While 
this,  when  originating  in  the  lungs,  may  be  a  precursor  of  a  large  and 
profuse  hemorrhage,  it  is,  however,  a  fact  that  streaky  sputum  only 
rarely  originates  in  the  pulmonary  parench\Tna;  the  vast  majority 
conies  from  the  nose,  throat  and  especially  the  bronchi.  West^  says 
that  streaky  hemoptysis  is  far  more  frequent  in  bronchitis  than  in 
phthisis.  When  it  occurs  in  phthisis  it  is  generally  due  to  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  the  rupture  of  distended  capillaries  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
as  the  result  of  violent  coughing;  but  when  the  tubes  are  the  seat  of 
tubercular  ulceration,  bleeding  may  sometimes  take  place  from  the 
ulcerated  surface,  usually  in  small  amount  and  streaky,  but  occasion- 
ally in  larger  amount.  Individuals  suflFering  from  chronic  rhino- 
pharNTigeal  inflammation  of  any  sort  at  times  expectorate  blood- 
streaked  sputum.  This  occurs  largely  in  the  morning;  while  ** clearing 
the  throat'*  some  mucus  is  expectorated  showing  streaks  of  blood. 
The  patient  is  frightened,  and  with  a  view  of  convincing  himself, 
begins  to  cough  more  strongly,  finding  on  inspecting  the  material  that 
it  really  does  contain  blood.  The  force  used  to  dislodge  the  attached 
secretions  may  he  responsible  for  the  streaks  of  blood  brought  out.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  throat  may  not  show  anything  suggestive 
of  the  source  of  the  blood. 

In  addition  to  rhijiopharyngt^al  catarrh  there  are  otluT  conditions  of 
the  throat  which  may  produce  hemoptysis.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned certain  new  growths  of  tht*  larynx,  such  as  vascular  fibromas, 
hemorrhagic  lar\nigitis,  etc.  In  si^veral  cases  under  my  care  these  non- 
tulxTculous  conditions  provi^l  to  Ik*  a  source  of  error. 

In  many  cases  with  a  history  of  streaky  sputum  the  diagnosis  can 
only  be  cleared  up  by  careful  observation  for  weeks,  after  the  presence 
or  abstMice  of  fever,  tachycardia,  anorexia  and  physical  signs  in  the 
chest  art*  carefully  studied.  Very  often  the  blood  is  derived  from  con- 

*  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Re>!piration,  London,  1909,  ii,  381. 
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gestioii  ill  chronic  phanngitis  with  a  spt>iigy  miiroiis  rneiiilxrane,  or 
from  dilatetl  or  varicose  bloodvessels  in  the  trachea,  <7r  main  bronchi, 
common  in  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis.  Varicosities  of  the  esoph- 
agus are  also  said  to  l>c  qnite  eommon.  These  **eBophageal  piles'* 
may  cause  very  copions  hemorrhages.  Recently  Gorel  and  (Jignoux^ 
ha\e  (iescrihcd  fan.^,sfH  liem<i]itj^,Hrn  duv  to  varices  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  which  are  visible  in  the  laryngeal  mirror.  The  vein  may  be 
large  and  dilated  and  often  extends  to  the  fold  of  the  epiglottis,  or  only 
^H  number  of  blue  or  dark  blue  specks  may  be  noted,  at  times  confluent* 
greatly  resembling  a  \'asiuiar  tumor.  These  are  very  often  causes  of 
hemoptysis.  The\'  are  found  mostly  in  persons  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  especially  those  who  show  other  stigmata  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  other  varicosities^  as  on  the  legs,  or  hemorrhoids. 

These  false  hernoptv'ses  have  l)een  descril»ed  by  man\'  English 
p»hysicians,  Williams'-*  sf)eaks  of  persons  wlio,  without  any  symptoms 
of  lung  disease,  bring  up  C|uantities  of  blood  and  recover  without 
l}ermanent  cough.  He  says  that  they  were  generally  middle-aged  and 
often  had  the  arcus  senilis.  Hectjvery  is  the  rule.  Sir  Andnnv  Clark' 
also  describes  *'artliritic  hemoptysis*'  occurring  in  elderly  persons  free 
from  ordinary  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  a  form  of  hemoptysis 
arising  out  of  minute  structural  alterations  in  the  terminal  bloodvessels 
i>f  the  lung.  These  vascular  changes  occur  in  persons  of  the  arthritic 
diathesis*  resemble  the  vascular  alterations  found  in  osteo-artbritie 
articulations,  and  arc  themselves  of  an  arthritic  nature.  More  recently 
F.  de  Havilland  llalH  attrilnited  these  hemorrhages  to  high  vascular 
tension*  Evcji  though  it  occurs  in  a  patient  who  has  had  phthisis,  this 
form  of  hemoptysis  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  recrudescence  of  the 
disease,  but  may  be  the  result  of  high  tension  with  degenerate 
vessels. 

At  times  persons  suffering  from  pidmonary  emphysema  expecttjrate 
blfiofl-streakefl  sputum.  especioll\'  after  paroxysmal  cough.  In  rare 
instances  I  Ivdve  ijbscrvcd  cmphysematiHis  subjects  expectorating  i>ure 
blood — as  much  as  an  ounce  or  two.  While  in  such  castas  we  alwa%^s 
suspect  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  emphysematous  ft^rm  of  fibroid 
phthisis  fsee  p.  'i7S),  vet  1  have  seen  man\'  cases  in  which  subsequent 
observation,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  has  shown  conclusively  that  the 
hemoptysis  was  not  of  tuberculous  origin. 

Hemoptysis  during  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases. — We  have  already 
mentione<l  that  acute  rhinitis,  phanngitis,  tonsillitis,  etc.,  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  cxi>ectoratii>n  of  lilood.  In  fact,  when  a  patient 
complains  of  henioptvsis  and  shows  signs  and  symptoms  of  an  acute 
affection  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favt>r 
of  the  blood  l>eing  derived  From  the  rhiiiophar\iix  and  not  from  the 

1  Lyon  M6dkal.  1911.  xliii,  1913, 

*  Pulmonary  ronaiimplkm.   London,   1887,  p.   13^5. 
»  Tr.  Med,  Soo.  of  J^uiiou,  iSS9,  xn,  H;  Lanr'et.  1H80.  ii.  H40. 

*  Lancet.  1916,  ii.  329. 
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longs.  Moreover,  tuberculosis  never  begins  with  a  acute  coryza, 
phar\iigitis,  or  tonsillitis. 

In  kfbar  pneiunonia  the  rusty  sputum  is  clmracteristic.  But  in  many 
cases  the  expectoration  of  pure,  bright  red  hUmd  is  observed.  In  bron- 
ehopiieumoniii,  hemoptysis  is  even  tnore  frequent,  and  during  the  recent 
epidemic  of  inftuenTa  the  vast  majority  of  patients  in  whonj  pneumonia 
complicated  the  process  had  m^re  or  less  profuse  hemorrhuges.  The 
differentiation  is  made  by  the  his^tory  of  the  case,  its  epidemic  occur- 
rence, the  symptomatology  which  is  characteristic  of  influenza,  and 
the  location  of  the  pulmonary  lesions. 

Hemoptysis  in  Pleurisy. — In  many  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  the 
onset  is  with  a  more  or  less  copious  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  1  have  met 
many  cases  in  which  after  the  bleeding  ceased  a  physical  examination 
revealed  an  effusion  into  the  pleura.  In  some  phthisis  developed  sub- 
sequently, but  others  remained  well  for  an  indefinite  time  after  the 
effusion  was  absorbed.  I  have  also  noted  that  this  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  cases  of  hiterlolmr  ph'nrifiiy,  first  descril>ed  by  Dieulafo^^'. 
There  may  be  blood-streaked  sputum,  and  at  times  abundant  hemop- 
tysis, which  may  recur  at  variable  intervals.  After  the  interhibar 
effusion  has  lieen  absorbed,  or  an  abscess  remains  after  an  interlobar 
empyema,  recurrent  attacks  of  hemoptysis  may  occur.  The  differen- 
tiation of  these  cases  from  tuberculosis  is  discussed  elsc*where  in  this 
book. 

Hemoptysis  in  Heart  Disease.— Bloofl-spit ting  in  heart  disease  is 
often  treated  as  of  tuberculous  origin  with  disastrous  results.  In- 
asnuich  as  we  very  oftenjneet  with  cardiacs  who  are  emaciated^  cough, 
and  ha\e  occasionally  mil<l  pyrexia,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is 
at  times  made  erroneously.  It  is  in  fact  usually  supported  hy  some 
physical  signs  in  the  chest,  beciiuse  cardiacs  may  show  defective 
resonance,  alteration  in  breath-sounds,  and  even  rales  over  an  apex, 
or  other  parts  of  the  chest  as  a  result  of  infarction,  peripheral  throm- 
bosis, or  brown  induration.  I  have  seen  cases  of  organic  heart  disease 
treated  m  tuberculosis  clinics  and  day  camps  in  New  York  (1t>'  for 
months.  In  infarction  the  exix^ctorated  blood  may  be  bright  red, 
but  in  mitral  disease  small,  solid,  purple  or  black  lumps  which  sink  in 
water  are  usually  brought  up.  They  are  derived  from  rupturctl  capil- 
laries in  the  walls  of  air  cells  where  they  remain  for  some  time  Ijcfore 
they  are  expectorate<i.  The  experienced  eye  can  generally  distinguisli 
thcni. 

According  to  Frederi<'k  \V.  PriceJ  mitral  stenosis  is  proljably  the 
next  most  frequent  cause  of  henioptvsis  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  a  common  source  of  error.  Among  3444  cases  of  hemoptysis  in 
the  ^lassachusetts  General  Hospital,  R.  Cabot'  found  that  in  1177, 
or  over  ?A  per  cent.,  the  bleeding  was  due  to  mitral  disease.  Perhaps 
the  heart  is  not  examined  at  all,  or  if  it  be  examined  it  is  by  no  means 

'  BritiBh  Med.  Jour,,    1912,  i,  287. 
*  Differ  ^tiiial  Diiignoais.  1014.  ii^  433. 
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rare  for  the  chantcteristic  murmur  to  be  absent.  Furthermore ,  because 
there  are  frequently  apieai  sigus,  as  has  already  bt^n  indicated,  phthisis 
is  often  diaj^iiosed.  In  several  cases  I  was  nearly  trappt^d  by  this 
similarity  of  mitral  disease  to  phthisis,  but  noting  some  irregularity  in 
the  heart-beat,  1  investigated  further  and  diagnosed  mitral  stenosis. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  while  active  phthisis  is  not  alto- 
gether excluded  with  heart  disease,  yet  it  is  extremely  rare,  especially 
in  mitral  stenosis. 

In  attfury.'ifit  (tj  Ihe  aorta  the  end  often  comes  through  a  rupture  of  the 
sac  and  fatal  hemoptysis  occurs.  But  in  many  cases  streaky  sputiun 
is  seen  for  weeks  or  even  for  months  before  the  fatal  hemorrhage 
finally  kills,  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  pressure  exerted  by 
the  aneurysm  on  the  lung»  or  on  a  bronchus,  pnxluced  signs  simulating 
an  apical  lesion. 

In  piilmanarjf  infarrtinn  hemorrhage  is  the  rule.  Mistakes  of  con- 
founding these  cases  with  tul>erculosis  may  be  avoided  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  history  of  the  patient,  an  examination  of  the 
peripheral  veins,  thi^  heart,  etc.  Still,  many  of  tiiese  patients  are  often 
treated  for  tuberculosis  because  of  the  hemorrhage  (see  p.  4S7). 

Hemoptysis  in  BroEcMectasis  and  Syphilis  of  the  Lungs. — In  bron- 
chiectasis bleeding  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  have  seen  copious  Iienior- 
rhagcs  due  to  this  cause.  The  blood  is  derived  eithtT  from  dilated 
and  congested  bloodvessels  in  the  proliferated  mucous  membrane, 
or  from  inHammatory  changes  in  tbe  mucosa »  or  from  small  eroded 
aneurysms  in  the  walls  of  bronchiectatic  cavities,  similar  to  those 
found  in  tuberculous  excavations.  As  a  rule,  it  is  encountered  in  older 
persons.  During  the  hemorrhage  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult, 
though  a  careful  history  clears  up  the  case.  In  syphilis  of  the  lungs, 
hemoptysis  of  various  degrees  has  been  encountered. 

Hemoptysis  often  occurs  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung,  and  is  at  times 
a  source  of  error  in  diagnosis.  In  the  early  stages  of  canc*er  of  the  Imig 
the  symptoms  may  simulate  those  of  tuberculosis  \^ery  closely.  The 
bleeding,  if  it  does  occur»  is  usuallv'  very  obstinate;  the  jjatient  keeps  on 
expectorating  dark  clots  of  blood.  Pure,  bright  bknid  is  rare  at  this 
stage.  The  differential  <iiagnosis  is  discussed  in  its  proper  place  (see 
p.  4S3).  In  advanced  ameer  of  the  lung  there  may  occur  copious 
pulmonary  hemorrhages.  In  old  persons  w^e  may  not  be  able  to  fiud 
sufficient  signs  to  clear  up  the  local  lesion,  and  only  a  radiographic 
plate  may  show  the  real  cause  of  the  l>leeding. 

Other  pulmonary  diseases  which  may  cause  hemoptysis  are  fibrinous 
bronchitis,  some  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  echinococcus,  and 
actinomycosis  of  the  lungs.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  XXVIII. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  Esophafus,  — Varicosities  of  the  esophagus, 
"esophageal  piles,**  have  already  been  mentioned  as  liable  to  cause 
hemorrhages  which  closely  simulate  pidmonary  hemoptysis.  In  one 
case  under  my  observation  the  bleeding  was  copious,  almost  threaten- 
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iiig,  and  a  diagnosis  could  not  Ik*  made  for  some  time.  There  have  been 
reported  cases  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  covered 
by  enlarginl,  dilated,  and  tortuous  veins.  It  is  mostly  found  in  persons 
suffering  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  But  it  may  occur  in  those  who  have 
no  hepatic  trouble.  Patients  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  esophagus 
also  may  bring  up  blood  with  their  expectoration;  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  the  bleeding  may  be  copious.  The  neoplasm  may 
extend  to  and  perforate  a  bronchus,  and  the  blood  may  thus  be  brought 
out  through  the  trachea  and  larjTix.  The  diagnosis  should  offer  no 
difficulties  to  those  who  carefully  examine  their  patients. 

Menstrual  Hemoptysis. — Phthisical  women,  if  they  are  to  have 
hemoptysis  at  all,  are  more  apt  to  have  it  during  the  menstrual  period. 
It  has  l)een  observed  that  during  menstruation  there  is  usually  an 
increased  blood-pressure  and  congestion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous 
membrane,  and  some  state  that  active  periodical  hyperemia  of  the 
lungs  occurs  at  that  time  and  this  w^ould  favor  extravasation  of  blood, 
especially  in  the  affected  area.  According  to  Macht^  these  periodical 
hemorrhages,  which  may  be  very  slight  or  profuse,  may  persist  after 
the  patient  has  improved  in  healtli  and  the  tuberculous  process  becomes 
arrested.  Periodic  hemorrhages  in  consumptives  at  the  time  of 
menstruation  may  take  place  from  other  organs  than  the  lungs.  Thus, 
Wilson  and  Newman  have  reported  such  hemorrhages  from  the  trachea 
and  upper  respiratory  passages.  Macht  also  reports  a  rather  interesting 
case  of  a  woman  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  intestinal  compli- 
cations— ulcer  in  the  l)owels — who  regularly  had  severe  hemorrhages 
from  her  intestines  at  her  periods. 

Vicarious  menstruation,  which  is  very  rare,  appears  to  be  due  in 
most  cases  to  tuberculosis.  But  in  evaluating  vicarious  menstruation 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  amenorrhea  is  very  frequent  in  phthisi*^, 
and  in  this  disease  hemoi)tysis  is  frecjuent;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  heinoi)tysis  should  occasionally  occur  while  the  menstrual  flow 
has  l)een  delayed  or  supi)ressiHl. 

Hemoptysis  is  apt  to  occur  in  pregnant  tuberculous  women  periodi- 
cally almost  to  an  extent  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  vicarious  in  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  non-tuberculous  pregnant  women  have  hemoptysis 
at  times,  especially  if  they  cough  st^verely  for  any  reason.  Many  cases 
of  this  sort  have  come  under  my  obstTvation.  After  childbirth  they 
usually  cease  bleeding  if  they  are  not  tuberculous.  The  diagnosis  in 
these  castas  is  very  difficult  at  times  l>ecause  incipient  phthisis  often 
improves  during  pregnane^'  and  is  thus  liable  to  lead  to  a  false  sense  of 
security.  A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  and  se\'eral  microscopical 
examinations  of  the  sputum  will,  however,  clear  up  the  case  in  most 
instances. 

Several  authors  have  also  reported  hemoptysis  in  women  during 
lactation;  soon  after  the  infant  is  weaned,  they  stoj)  exj)ectorating 
blood.    The  causes  of  these  hemoptyst^s  arc  obscure. 

»  .Vin.  Jour.  Mo<I.  Sr.,  1910,  cxI,  s;C>. 
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Hemoptysis  of  Nervous  Oripn.  In  hysttTinil  iMflivitluals,  «»sprfiHlly 
womrii,  we  at  times  obser\'e  syiii|>tonis  of  iiKipicnt  f)hthLsis,  indudiiiK 
hemoptysis,  l>ut  repeated  physieat  examinations  do  not  diseltjsc^  any 
pathological  rhaiiges  in  the  hmgs.  Physicians  of  former  generations 
have  therefore  spi^keii  of  ''hysteriea!  hemoptysis/'  In  most  of  these 
^^cases  we  find  that  the  blood  is  derived  from  the  gums,  or  from  the 
throat,  brought  out  by  violent  (T)Ugh.  In  their  elTorts  to  excite  sym- 
pathy they  are  even  apt  to  prmluce  i>leeding  mechanically  by  injuring 
the  bnceal  nuierius  membrane.  \Vhen  witli  this  there  is  id  so  cough, 
dyspnea,  pain  in  the  ehe,st,  and  even  fever,  symptoms  commonly  found 
in  hysterical  subjects,  the  diagnosis  is  at  times  very  difficult.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  absence  of  signs  of  a  lung  lesto!i,  there  are  found 
positive  stigmata  of  hysteria.  On  the  otiier  hand,  tlie  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  tliat  In-Hterieal  indiviflnals  nuiy  i>eeonie  tuberculous,  and 
that  tuberculous  individuals  are  often  manifesting  symptoms  of 
hysteria.  Indeed,  some  patients  wlio  have  had  one  or  more  attacks 
of  hemopt\^sis  Ijccome  obsesseil  with  the  fear  for  lilood  and  consider 
themsehes  the  most  unfortunate  among  tuberculous  patients.  When 
told  by  the  ph^'sieian  that  their  disease  is  progressing  rather  favorably, 
they  often  retort,  *'\Vhy,  docti>r.  1  am  a  hemorrhage  case,"  This  is 
mostly  st*en  in  patients  who  have  spent  some  time  in  sanatorioms  and 
have  either  bled  them  strives,  or  observed  copious,  jjerhaps  fatid  hemor- 
rhages in  other  patients.  The}'  constantly  watch  their  expectorati^m 
for  blood  and  may,  during  a  fit  of  cough  during  the  night,  rise,  light  up 
the  room  and  careful  I  \'  inspect  the  sputum  brought  out  with  a  \iew  of 
finding  a  sj>eck  (»f  blood.  This  fear  for  bleeding,  which  one  author  has 
called  hemtipbohift,  may  dominate  the  entire  clinical  picture,  and  it  is 
,  at  times  difficult  to  manage  this  class  of  patients. 

In  certain  diseases  of  the  cerebrospinab  as  well  as  the  jxTipheral 
nervous  system,  hemoptysis  may  occur.  Thus,  in  some  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  etc.,  hemoptysis  is  at  times  ob- 
served, though  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  fails  to  reveal  signs  of 
a  pulmonary  lesion.  In  sinne  cases  of  epik^]>sy  also  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  patients  expectorate  blood  after  a  paroxysm.  In  these  cases 
tile  blood  rna\'  be  derived  innn  t!ie  tongue  which  was  injured  by  the 
teeth.  It  has,  however,  l>een  shown  that  disturbances  in  the  central 
nervous  system  may  result  in  hemoptysis.  Experiments  by  Brown- 
Sequard  demonstrated  that  after  injuries  to  the  pons  \'arolii  there  were 
extravasations  of  blood  into  the  lung  tissue.  Francois- Frank  found 
that  strong  irritations  of  the  periphcnd  nerves  may  result  in  bleeding 
from  the  lungs,  Lichthcitn,  riaudc-Hernard,  Longet,  and  other 
physiologists  have  confirmed  these  experimental  findings* 

It  must,  however,  not  be  rashly  concluded  that  tabetics  wlio  exi>ec- 
torate  blood  are  not  tuberculous.  In  most  cases  that  came  under  my 
observation  tuberculous  lesions  were  localized,  or  positive  sputum 
w*as  obtained.  In  rare  cases  hemoptysis  in  tabetics  w^is  found  to  be 
distinctly  non-tuberculous  in  character. 
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Hemoptysis  of  Unknown  Origin. — We  have  already  mentioned  that 
every  physician  of  experience  has  met  with  cases  of  hemoptysis  showing 
no  s\Tiiptoms  or  signs  of  any  disease  to  accoimt  for  the  bleeding.  Very 
frequently  we  meet  with  patients  in  whom  the  most  painstaking 
examination  and  clinical  observation  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time  reveal  no  cause  for  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  They  remain 
healthy  indefinitely.  In  some  the  hemorrhages  are  recurring  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  and  at  times  the  amount  of  blood  brought  out  may  be 
considerable.  The  patient  after  losing  considerable  blood  remains 
anemic  for  some  time,  but  soon  recuperates,  and  feels  well  indefinitely. 
Various  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  bleeding,  but 
none  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  competent  to 
pass  an  opinion.  Those  who  consider  these  pulmonary  hemorrhages  as 
of  the  same  diagnostic  significance  as  epistaxis  are  as  safe  in  their 
assertions  as  those  who  are  more  explicit  and  careful  in  their  diag- 
nostic utterances. 

I  have  met  with  several  of  this  tj'pe  of  cases  treated  as  tuberculous, 
kept  in  sanatoriums,  or  banished  to  distant  climes.  But  they  never 
develojx^d  symptoms  of  active  pulmonary  phthisis.  Emanuel  Libman 
and  Reuben  Ottenberg  speak  of  hereditary  hemoptysis.  They  have 
observed  a  case  in  which  for  four  generations  more  or  less  copious 
hemorrhages  from  the  lungs  occurred  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  no 
instance  has  phthisis  developed.  Similarly  epistaxis  is  occasionally 
seen  to  run  in  families.  With  hemoptysis,  however,  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  patient  will  be  pronounced  affected  with  hereditary 
tuberculosis  and  treated  as  such,  though  in  fact  it  is  of  no  more  sig- 
nificance than  a  nose  bleeding. 

Some  of  these  hemoptyses  of  unknown  origin  may  be  due  to  abortive 
tuberculosis  (see  p.  38')).  In  others  it  is  due  to  bronchiectasis  which  is 
not  easily  diagnosticated.  In  one  case  under  my  observation  for  eight 
years  tulnTculosis  was  diagnosticated  and  institutional  treatment 
instituted;  then  other  conditions  were  accused,  but  finally  we  made  up 
our  minds  that  it  is  due  to  multiple  bronchiectatic  cavities.  The 
bleeding  in  this  case  occurs  at  irregular  intervals,  is  nearly  always 
copious  and  even  threatening,  the  patient  remaining  exsanguinated, 
but  soon  recuperates.  It  seems  that  phlebotomy  prevents  the  hemor- 
rhage in  this  ])atient,  or  at  least  mitigates  its  severity. 

Localization  of  the  Source  of  the  Hemonhage.— Heretofore  the  deter- 
mination of  the  side  of  the  chest  in  which  the  bleeding  takes  place 
was  merely  of  academic  interest  because  it  made  very  little  diflference 
on  which  side  the  ice-bag,  which  has  been  traditionally  used  hi  the 
treatment  of  this  symptom,  was  ai)i)lie(I.  Hut  recently,  since  we  found 
that  an  artificial  ])neumothorax  may  sto])  a  c()])ious  hemorrhage  after 
everything  else  has  failed,  it  is  of  practical  imj)ortance  to  localize  the 
bleeding-point. 

In  cases  which  have  been  under  observation  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  known  that  the  lesion  is  unilateral,  the  j)roblem  may  be  simple, 
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inasmiJch  as  profuse  bleeding  implies  an  old  cavitary  lesion.  But  in 
bilateral  cases  it  is  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  determine  positively 
which  lung  is  bleeding*  Percussion  must  not  be  done  for  fear  of  in- 
creasing the  bleeding  and  auscultation  may  be  of  service  in  showing 
a  limittHJ  area  of  moist,  consonating  rales,  and  perhaps  amj^horic 
breath*sounds.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  which  must  never  be  hist 
sight  of,  that  during  profuse  hcmorThagcs  the  l>lood  may  be  aspirated 
into  the  non-bleeding  lung  and  produce  all  sorts  of  rales.  It  is  there- 
fore, at  times,  un possible  to  flceicle  jiositively  which  lung  is  bleeding. 

In  rare  cases  we  hear  murnnirs,  synchronous  with  tlie  heart-beat, 
over  the  site  of  excavations.  Gerhard t  fomid  that  these  nu irmurs 
originate  in  arteries  which  traverse  the  walls  of  ca^^ities  and  he  A^erified 
his  observations  at  the  autopsy  table»  In  seA^era!  cases  tliis  phe- 
iu>nienon  was  observed  by  me,  the  nninnur  was  audible  Ivelow  the 
clavicle,  and  over  the  same  area  were  most  of  the  classical  signs  of 
pulmonary  exca%'ation.  These  patients  are  apt  to  bleed  copiously, 
and  they  often  succumb  to  a  sharp  hemorrhage.  Here  we  know  that 
the  source  of  the  blee<ltng  is  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which 
traverses  the  cavity,  and  oitcrativc  trcatnu^nt  (an  artifieial  pnt^mio- 
thorax)  may  b^  attempted  when  a  hemorrhage  cannot  be  controlled 
otherwise.  But  these  castas  are  rare  and  in  the  average  case  we  cannot 
say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  bleeding  vessel  is  located  in 
a  superficially  recognized  excavation,  and  not  in  another  one,  either 
located  deeper,  or  altogether  in  the  other  half  of  the  chest.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  cases  in  which  after  a  copious  hemorrhage  the  more 
atfeeted  side  remained  unaltercfl,  wliile  in  the  unatlVeted  lung  signs  of 
a  new  lesion  appeared. 

x\ccordmg  to  Strieker,'  the  bleeding  comes  from  an  eroded  vessel 
when  it  occurs  suddenly  during  the  course  of  acute  and  progressive 
phthisis,  while  in  chronic  cavitary  phthisis  it  is  usually  derived  from 
an  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  a  vessel.  Rt^peatetl  hemorrhages  accom- 
panied by  fever  point  to  progressive  decay  t>f  the  aifected  area  in  the 
lung.  Hemoptysis  in  tlie  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  is  deri\'ed  from 
eroded  arteries,  and  for  this  reason  the  jirognosis  is  less  favorable 
than  in  hemoptysis  in  incipient  cases  or  in  initial  hemorrhages,  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  venous  origin. 

Diflferential  Diagnosis.— In  cases  of  initial  hemoptysis  it  is  im]>era- 
tive  to  ascertiiin  whether  the  blood  is  derived  from  a  tid>crculous 
ledon  or  is  due  to  some  other  cause.  //  mud  never  he  lost  .sight  af  ihat 
hemoptysis  may  be  a  sympiom  of  every  disease  of  the  upper  atnl  lower 
respiratory  tracts ^  tuberculous  m  well  as  others.  Careful  examinaticm  of 
the  nose  and  tliroat  may  re^Tal  that  it  is  altogether  due  to  congestion  or 
varicosity  of  the  mucous  niend>ranes  of  tlie  upper  respiratory  tract,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  the  sanguineous  Hnid  expectorated 
is  uniformly  bright  red  and  watery,  it  is,  in  all  i)rol>ability .  derived  from 
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the  mouth.  In  case  no  symptoms  or  signs  of  a  pulmonary  lesion  are 
discovered,  and  the  bleeding  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  non-tuberculous 
condition,  the  heart  is  normal,  and  there  is  no  history  of  an  injur>%  the 
patient  is  to  be  placed  under  prolonged  observation  before  deciding  that 
he  is  not  tuberculous.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  mere 
streaks  in  the  sputum  may  be  due  to  many  causes  other  than  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  and  a  diagnosis  of  phthisis  should  not  be  made 
because  of  their  presence  alone. 

In  copious  hemorrhage,  when  it  is  not  feasible  to  examine  the 
patient's  chest  carefully,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
bleeding  is  due  to  a  tuberculous  lesion,  a  bronchiecta tic,  cavity,  pul- 
monary syphilis  or,  in  rare  cases,  whether  it  is  not  altogether  hevia- 
temesis.  The  last-mentioned  condition  may  simulate  hemoptysis 
because  the  patient  may  have  aspirated  the  blood  into  the  respiratory 
passages  and  then  expectorated  it;  while  in  hemoptysis  the  blood  may 
be  swallowed  and  then  vomited.  It  may  then  greatly  simulate  blood 
derived  from  the  stomach,  viz.,  black  or  chocolate-colored,  thick 
lumps  or  clots,  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the  stools 
may  subsequently  show  evidences  of  blood.  I  have  met  with  cases 
in  which  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  made  immediately,  and  I  have 
seen  several  tuberculous  patients  in  whom  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
was  diagnosed  and  they  were  operated  upon.  We  may,  however, 
be  guided  by  the  following  points:  In  hemoptysis  the  blood  is,  as 
a  rule,  coughed  up,  bright  red,  frothy  and  mixed  with  sputum.  It 
is  also  alkaline  and  does  not  clot.  But  many  patients  swallow  the 
blood  and  then  vomit  it  out;  it  is  then  acid  in  reaction.  Ausculta- 
tion may  reveal  rales  in  some  part  of  the  chest,  and  a  careful  history 
will  show  that  the  patient  has  been  coughing,  exj)ectorating,  etc., 
for  a  long  time,  while  in  cases  of  hematemesis  the  history  points  to 
disturbances  in  the  gastric  functions,  and  physical  signs  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  abdomen.  ///  hemopiysiH  we  inrariahly  observe  that  after 
the  cessation  of  active  hleediiuj  the  patient  keeps  on  coughing  and  expec- 
torating clotted  blood  for  several  days,  which  is  never  observed  in  hema- 
temesis. But  when  the  hemorrhage  from  cither  source  is  brisk  and 
copious,  and  there  is  no  history,  the  i)oints  just  enumerated  are  often 
of  little  or  no  value,  because  the  blood  is  bright  red,  alkaline,  and  not 
mixed  with  either  s])utuni  or  gastric  contents.  However,  such  profuse 
hemorrhages  are  only  seen  in  advanced  consumptives  and  there  are 
always  to  be  noted  the  stigmata  of  tuberculosis. 

In  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  has  not  l)een  previously  established, 
bleeding  from  the  deeper  respiratory  passages  may,  on  rare  occasions, 
be  difKcult  of  differentiation  as  to  whether  it  is  derived  from  a  tuber- 
culous lesion  or  from  a  bronchiectatic  cavity.  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
pulse  and  temperature  of  the  patient-  when  these  are  normal,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  good,  the  chances  are  that  there  is 
a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  especially  in  i)ersons  over  forty-five  years  of 
age.     When  physical  examination  shows  that  the  lesion  is  localized  in 
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a  ItAVer  Inbr,  vvliilr  tlic  n|)i<  I'S  art-  hvv  fnun  |>atlio!o^^iral  <'l»aiigt's,  \\\v 
disease  is  aIniDst  invariably  iioH-tiibertMiioub  brojichietaNis,  pulni<)iiury 
abiitTSii,  ^angrrnr,  vXi\  fri  (*id*T  persons  with  arterios^-lprtjsis  the  so- 
calkHl  "arthritir  dialhesis"  is  tti  hv  thi)ught  uf.  rsiiall>  a  fareful  his- 
tory f'lears  up  thi'  diagnnsis,  v^hilr  in  rare  bonlerhne  cases  we  should 
reserve  our  ij{)itiiim  until  the  tiemorrha^e  ceases  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  is  feasible. 

In  addition  to  tul>ereu!osis  tlie  following  conditions  are  hahle  to 
cause  pulmonary  heniorrhage:  Cardiac  disease,  aneurysm  of  the  aorta, 
hemophilia,  bron(*hiectusis,  syphilis,  abscess,  and  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
certain  acute  specific  fevers,  pneumonia^  epidemic  influenza,  suppura- 
tive processes  in  tlie  mediastinurii,  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi, 
injuries  to  the  chesty  paroxysms  of  pertussis,  echinoc<iccus,  cancer, 
actinomycosis,  asjiergillosis,  hyilatid,  lirnncho-pnhnf>nary  spiroche- 
tosis, tlifttoma  pulm  tiKttr  irrsfrntuini,  and  pneunmkoniosis. 

Prognostic  Significance  of  Hemoptysis.  —Patients,  almost  without 
excejjtion,  overestimate  the  signihcarHC  t4'  lii'moi>ty?>is  and  are  more 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  speck  of  blood  in  their  sputum  than 
by  any  other  svmptom  or  complication  of  phthisis,  excepting  perliaps 
spontaneous  pneumotliorax.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  initial  lu^nio]>- 
tysis  has  been  described  by  some  authors  as  a  salutary  phenomera>n, 
because  it  draws  the  attention  tjf  the  jiatient  to  the  condition  of  his 
hnigs  which  iie  may  ha\c  otherwise  neglected.  In  fact,  I  ba^e  known 
cases  in  which  hemoptysis  was  actually  life-saving  for  just  this  reason 
in  patients  who  had  c^oughed  for  months,  and  presented  other  symi>- 
toms  of  phthisis,  all  of  which  they  eon  side  red  a  trifling  afi'air»  wiit^n, 
like  the  climax  of  a  slowly  developing  drama,  hemoptysis  made  its 
appearance,  opening  their  eyes,  or  even  those  of  their  physicians,  so 
that  proper  treatment  was  instituted* 

A  hemorrhage  may  prove  fatal  immediately  or  within  a  few  days 
of  its  api>earance;  or,  if  the  patient  survives  it,  it  may  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis  in  Initial  Tuberculous  Hemoptysis-— We  liave  already 
iucntione<l  that  many  cases  of  piilumnary  hemorrhage,  even  when 
due  to  tul>erculous  lesions,  are  not  necessarily  followed  by  sym[)tijms 
of  phthisis.  Every  phxsician  has  among  his  clientele  patients  who 
have  coughed  out  more  or  less  blf>od  ^-ears  ago  and  have  never  sutt'ere<l 
ffi>m  diseast^  of  the  limgs.  **  Outspoken  tuberculosis  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  hemoptysis,"  says  Frederick  T.  Lord,'  *Svhich  may  oceur  in 
patients  with  apparent  gocul  health  antl  sound  lungs.  In  l7bS,  (ioethe, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  \'earSj  and  then  a  student  at  l^ipzig,  had  an 
attack  as  fnllows;  *One  night  I  waked  witli  a  se\'ere  hemoptysis  and  had 
enough  strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  Avake  my  room-mate  *  .  . 
for  several  days  I  wavered  betAveen  life  and  death."  For  some  months 
he  thouglit  he  had  pulmtjnan,'  tuberculosis  and  must  die  young.    At 
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the  age  of  eighty-two  years  he  had  liemoptysis  again  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  His  long  and  active  life  may  serve  as 
a  comforting  example  to  those  who  need  encouragement.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  or  twent}'-four  years,  Rousseau  expectorated  blood 
and  gave  up  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six."  A  fatal  issue  in  initial  hemoptysis  is  extremely  rare.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  case. 

Proportion  of  Deaths  due  to  Pulmonary  Hemorrhages. — ^\llen  profuse, 
tlie  patient  may  be  exsanguinated  and  succumb  to  cerebral  anemia, 
or  the  blood  may  overflow  the  bronchial  tree  and  suffocate  him, 
especially  when  it  occurs  suddenly  while  the  patient  is  asleep.  While 
this  outcome  is  seen  now  and  then,  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Ix)uis 
had  but  3  fatal  cases  hi  3(K)  consmnptives;  Williams  4  out  of  198 
fatal  cases;  Wilson  Fox  4  out  of  101;  Moeller  saw  only  1  fatal  hemop- 
tysis during  fifteen  years'  experience  with  consumptives;  W^olff 
reports  a  lethal  outcome  three  times  among  12(K)  tuberculous  patients 
(0.25  per  cent.) ;  Winsch  1  among  2(K)  (0.5  per  cent.) ;  Thue,  13  times 
among  975  patients  (l.()  j)er  cent.);  Sorgo  14  deaths  among  5800 
consumptives  (2.4  per  cent.)  and  among  2.1  (J  per  cent,  of  his  patients 
subject  to  hemoptysis.  McCarthy  reports  that  at  the  Boston  Con- 
sumption Hospital  4(X)  deatlis  occurred  during  a  jH*ri(Kl  of  two  years, 
oidy  7  of  whidi  were  due  to  liemorrhage.  I/ord  reports  that  death  as 
an  immediate  result  of  bleeding  occurred  hi  only  1  of  7()  patients  with 
hemoptysis  at  the  Channing  Home,  and  2  of  142  at  tlie  Massachusetts 
(General  Hospital.  DeutJi  as  a  consequence  of  extension  of  puhnonary 
infection  for  which  tlie  hemorrhage  was  responsible,  occurred  in  1  case 
at  tlie  Channing  Home,  and  i\  other  castas  at  the  Massiichusetts  CJeneral 
Hospital. 

Williams  reports  that  in  HKH)  cases,  inchuliiig  ()3  fatal  ones,  where 
the  patients  liad  henH)})tyses  of  one  ounce  and  upward  on  one  or  more 
occasions,  the  average  duration  was  s(»ven  years  and  six  niontlis;  an 
average  diHVring  only  by  a  few  months  from  that  of  the  tot^il  deatlis. 
In  2(K)  living  cases  of  similarly  extensive  hemoptysis,  the  average  was 
eight  years  and  three  months-  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  living 
cas(\s  generally.  "It  is  only  in  the  far-advancinl  stages  that  it  is  likely 
to  curtail  the  duration  of  the  disease*.  In  early  cases  hemoptysis  is 
comparatively  unnnportant,"  concludes  Williams.  IVhrn  we  my  that 
hardhi  one  out  of  a  tlKnimnd  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  hem- 
orrhage, we  are  as  near  the  true  figure  as  ])ossible. 

Influence  of  Hemoptysis  on  the  Ck>urse  of  Phthisis.  The  influence  of 
hemorrhage  on  the  oourst*  of  tlie  disease*  is  niisunderstoo<l  by  the 
average  patient  and  often  overestunateni  by  the  physician.  It  may  l)e 
said  that  so  long  as  it  does  not  prove  fatal  inunediately,  and  this  is 
rare,  as  we  have  just  shown,  it  has  no  eH'eet  on  the  ])atient  nor  on  tlie 
diseas(».  Many  older  writers  have  staUnl  that  it  often  has  a  rather 
salutary  effect,  an<l  not  altogether  without  reason,  as  is  ])roved  by  the 
course  of  many  aises  subst*(juent  to  hemorrhages.     Ix4>ert,   Flint, 
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Wilstm  Fox»  anrl  others  state  thnt  liemorrhages  may  prcKiiice  a  seiit^ 
of  relief,  and  cough  and  expectoration  previous! %^  exinting  may  tem- 
IKjrarily  disappear.  WiUiams  says:  "To  many  patients  its  o€curreuce 
tseems  beneficial  ratlier  tlian  otJienvise,  for  the  congestion  is  thus 
relieved  and  the  system  not  nnUeriatly  weakenetl  by  the  loss  of  bloocL" 
I  have  seen  many  cases  in  whom  the  disease  took  a  turn  for  the  better, 
soon  after  a  more  or  less  j>rofme  hemorrhage,  and  others  in  tehieh  the 
cough f  anoreri/i,  pains  in  the  ehetit,  etc.,  disappeared  after  thii  arciffent 
We  know  that  slight  akstraetion  of  blood  is  often  beneficial  inasmnch 
as  it  stimulates  the  blood-forming  organs  to  prmluce  more  blood  cells. 

The  fear,  formerly  entertained,  that  the  blocnb  spreading  all  over 
the  bronchial  tree,  is  apt  to  inoculate  new  areas  and  produce  new  lesions 
in  hitherto  uiudfected  parts  of  tlie  lung  is  now  kn  )\vn  to  be  without 
st)imd  foundation,  because  reinfection  is  difficult  or  even  impossible 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  To  be  sure,  we  find  that  tlie  bronchi 
contain  blood  while  auscultating  a  patient  during,  or  unmediately 
after,  a  hemorrhage,  but  this  is  usually  transitory,  disappearing  by 
absoq>tion  or  expectoration  within  a  few  days  after  tlie  bleeding 
ceases,  and  the  original  puhnonary  lesion,  if  not  progressive,  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  before,  jmrsuing  the  same  course  as  if  no  such 
acci{lent  had  occurretb  Cases  in  which  after  a  hemorrhage  a  quiescent 
lesion  begins  to  pursue  an  acute  or  subacute  course  and  tuberculous 
br:jnchopnermonia  is  fouiitl  at  tlie  autopsy  are,  in  all  probability, 
due  to  a  sudden  reiiuction  in  the  powers  of  resistance,  about  the  causes 
of  whi(^h  we  kn  nv  nothing  at  present.  They  do  otrcur  now  and  then, 
but  when  taken  in  et>nntH'ti*»n  witli  the  large  niunber  of  ]iemoj)tyses 
in  which  tJiis  secjuel  does  not  occur,  they  are  etmiparatively  rare. 

The  fear  fur  bronehopnenmonJa  as  a  sequel  to  pulmtinary  henit>r- 
rhagc,  entertained  by  many  physicians,  is  not  founded  on  fact.  In 
afebrile  patients,  stM>n  after  the  hemorrhage  ceases,  tlie  temperature 
may  lie  elevated  for  a  few  days,  but  within  a  week  or  so,  after  the 
effused  blorwl  is  absorbed,  the  temperaturt*  comes  down  to  tlie  level  at 
i^'hich  it  was  before  this  accident.  Hemorrhages  occurring  in  febrile 
patients,  at  times,  have  tlie  effect  that  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  bleed- 
ing tlie  patient  is  afebrile,  as  I  have  seen  hi  many  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  patients  running  Ingli  fe^er,  when  attacked  by  copious 
hemorrhage,  continue  with  pyrexia  after  tlie  hemorrhage  ceases,  and 
finally  succtmib  to  the  acti\'e  tuberculous  process.  I  low  rarely  bronchf> 
pneiunonia  follows  pulinnuarv  hemorrhage  can  be  seen  from  figures 
publisherl  by  i\  i}.  lieinhnrdt  (lomlwin:^  :\jnong  IfKK)  odd  cases 
admitted  to  the  sanatorium  under  his  care  in  the  last  ten  years  only 
one  case  of  tliis  kind  has  been  recordcHJ. 

More  than  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  Galen  stated  that  the  jirfignosis 
of  pulra«marj^  hemorrhage  de|>ends  on  the  fever  which  is  apt  to  aeCLmi- 
p&ny  it — afebrile  cases  recox^er,  while  in  felvrile  cases  the  prognosis 
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is  gloomy.  More  extended  experience  in  recent  years  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  this  ancient  and  empirical  clinician. 

In  hemoptysis  the  imviediatey  and  especially  the  idiiinaiey  prognosis 
depends  less  on  the  hheding,  its  abundance  or  even  repetition,  than  on  the 
extent  of  the  pulmonary  lesion  and  the  symptoms  which  accompany  or 
dominate  the  clinical  picture,  the  subsequent  course  of  the  original  disease — 
phthisis — and  the  complications  which  may  arise.  When  we  find  during 
a  hemorrhage  that  a  patient  has  a  good,  full  pulse,  less  than  100  in 
frequency,  and  no  fever  or  dyspnea,  the  immediate  prognosis  is  good. 
If  there  are  several  repetitions  of  the  hemorrhage  during  the  subse- 
quent few  days,  the  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable  so  long  as  the  pulse 
is  good  and  there  is  no  fever.  Even  fever  is  of  no  grave  significance  if  it 
lasts  but  a  couple  of  days.  It  is  then  due  to  absorption  of  the  blood 
remaining  in  tlie  bronchi.  It  is  only  when  the  fever  is  high  and  per- 
sistent for  several  days  that  it  assumes  serious  import. 

In  case  the  pulse  becomes  small,  soft,  compressible,  and  rapid,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  bleeding  continues  even  if  we  do  no^  see  it  brought 
up  in  large  quantities  through  the  mouth,  for  we  may  hare  internal 
hemorrhage  in  phthisis^  the  blood  being  retained  in  a  large  cavity, 
while  the  feeble  patient  is  unable  to  force  it  out  by  cough.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  after  laige  doses  of  morphine  have  been  adminis- 
tered or  in  severely  emaciated  j)ersons. 

In  cases  which  had  been  active  before  the  onset  of  the  bleeding, 
having  had  fever,  tachycardia,  emaciation,  etc.,  the  prognosis  after 
cessation  of  the  bleeiling  is  usually  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  such  complication.  The  temperature  usually  drops 
during  a  brisk  hemorrhage,  but  it  rises  again  and  the  course  of  the 
disease  continues  unabated.  But  if  the  temi^erature  has  been  normal, 
or  only  slightly  above,  and  the  pulse  is  less  tlian  100,  full  and  bounding, 
the  })atient  has  a  gcuHl  api)otitc,  and  siHlativi^  drugs  are  judiciously, 
if  at  all,  administered,  tlie  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  outlook 
is  indeed  good. 

In  most  cases  the  findings  on  physical  exploration  of  the  chest 
after  moderate  heinoptx'sis  nMnain  the  sanu*  as  they  were  before  that 
event,  although  on  auscultation  we  usually  hear  moist,  consonating 
rales  which  may  not  have  been  there  before  the  onset  of  l>lee<ling. 
These  rales  may  persist  for  several  weeks.  In  some  cases  we  find  that 
the  area  of  duhiess  over  the  upper  lobe  extends  because*  of  caseous  or 
necrotic  changes  engendered  during  the  hemorrhage.  This  dulness 
may  disappc^ar  after  the  clots  liave  been  al)s()rl)ed,  or  after  the  resolu- 
tion of  th(»  pneumonic  areas.  More  fretjuently  it  is  in  time  supplanted 
by  tympany  due  to  excavation. 
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SYMPTOMS  CAUSED  BY  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  GASTRO- 
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GASTRO-INTESTINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Frequency. — Some  authors  have  stated  that  phthisis  develops  mostly 
in  individuals  who  have  been  naturally  bad  eaters;  others  have  main- 
tained that  those  suffering  from  gastric  derangement  are  most  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  the  disease,  and  Grancher  says  that  "all  consumptives 
have  been,  are,  or  will  become,  dyspeptics."  In  practice  we  meet 
with  many  patients  who  have  been  treated  for  gastritis  for  a  long 
time  until  the  true  nature  of  their  disturbance  became  evident.  The 
diagnostic,  and  especially  the  prognostic,  significance  of  anorexia  or 
gastritis  in  a  disease  which  depends  in  its  origin  and  outlook  on  proper 
nutrition,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

As  far  back  as  1826  Wilson  Philip^  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  cases  of  phthisis  are  preceded  for  some  time  by  severe  indiges- 
tion. In  his  excellent  monograph  on  the  "Dyspepsia  of  Phthisis," 
W.  Soltau  Fenwick^  quotes  Todd,  Sir  James  Clark,  Budd,  Bennett, 
Ancell,  and  other  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  the  effect  that  dyspepsia  is  a  very  frequent  forerunner  of  phthisis. 
In  those  days  some  authors  even  spoke  of  "gastric  phthisis,"  and 
"  pretuberculous  dyspepsia"  is  even  now  mentioned  by  many  writers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  incipient  phthisis,  as  we  know  it  at  present, 
was  in  those  days  not  recognized,  and  this  has  been  responsible  for  the 
notion  that  phthisis  is  often  preceded  by  dyspepsia. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  do  not  confirm  that  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disturbances  are  per  se  predisposing  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
phthisis,  though  Fenwick  says  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  there  does  exist  a  variety  of  dyspepsia  which  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  followed  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

As  an  early  symptom  of  phthisis,  dyspepsia  is  quite  frequent.  Hutch- 
inson' found  it  in  92  per  cent,  of  his  cases,  and  in  55  per  cent,  it  was 
quite  severe;  Levison,*  in  74.6  per  cent.;  Mohler  and  Funk,^  in  64.6 
per  cent,  of  1000  consecutive  cases.  Samuel  Fenwick,  Dobell,  Pollock, 
and  others  have  found  it  in  nearly  similar  proportions.    W.  Soltau 

^  Treatise  on  Indigestion.  London,  1826,  p.  323. 

*  Dyspepsia  of  Phthisis,  London,  1894. 
»  Medical  Times,  1855,  i,  583. 

*  Ohio  State  Med.  Jour.,  May,  1905.  i,  204. 
»  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1916,  dii,  355. 
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Fenwiek  statei^  that  ''dyspeptic  phenomena  of  sufficient  severity  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  are  encountered  in  about  70  per 
cent,  of  all  eases  of  early  phthisisi  but  that  the  early  development 
of  the  disorder  in  any  individual  case  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
tlie  st*x  of  the  patient,  the  ty^^t  of  the  tiibereular  disease,  and  the 
previous  condition  of  the  dijjestive  or^jjans/'  He  found  that  it  is  more 
apt  to  occur  in  females  than  in  males,  antl,  in  general,  in  that  variety 
of  phthisis  which  counnences  insidiously  and  progresses  slowly. 

More  recent  investigations  have  only  ]>artly  conlinneil  the  findings 
of  the  al>ove-uie*iitioned  clinicians,  and  there  are  writers  who  con- 
sider anorexia,  though  not  a  result  of  gastritis,  a  constant  symptom 
of  incipient  phthisis,  like  fever,  cough,  nightsweats,  emaciation*  etc. 
An  analysis  of  .HW7  cases  in  the  Phipps  Institute^  showed  that  55.3 
lJ€*r  cent.  ]>resented  symptoms  referable  to  the  stomach.  It  appears, 
however,  that  these  gastric  disturbances  were  hi  no  way  due  to  changes 
in  the  stomach  peculiar  to  tuberculosis  itself;  tlie  changes  being  such 
as  might  occur  in  an%'  chronic  wasting  disease,  Janowski-  reports  that 
among  7(10  patients,  35  per  cent,  suffered  from  gastric  disturbances, 
whicli  were  more  often  encoinitered  in  women  than  in  men.  With  this 
Kutli>'  is  also  in  agreement.  He  found  that  in  37.ii  per  cent,  of  his 
male  ]>atients  there  WTre  gastric  disturbances,  as  against  50.1  per 
cent,  in  his  female  patients.  In  the  first  stage,  38  f)er  cent.;  in  the 
second  stage,  4*1.4  |kt  cent.;  and  in  the  third  stage  57:2  i>er  cent. 
showed  these  symptoms. 

Symptomatology.— Ow<?  of  the  ckuraeteritttms  of  the  anoreria  of  phthisis 
is  ilmi,  iUiUhr  the  apprilk  in  other  fH.seasr*^,  it  iff  hulf pendent  (tf  the  fever, 
in  niftttff  r<LSf%H.  Many  ]>atients  with  hut  slight  fever  have  an  almost 
complete  antij^athy  for  foo^l,  w^iile  others,  who  have  moderate  fever. 
preserve  an  excellent  appetite.  I^asegue  said,  **Alt  patients  w^hoeat  and 
digest  their  fm>d  well,  despite  having  fever,  are  consumptives.''  In 
acute  ]>neumonic  phthisis,  which  is  often  difficult  to  ditfcrciitiate  from 
lol*ar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  1  have  placed  great  reliance  on  this 
symptom:  In  pneumonia  the  anorexia  is  invariably  complete^  while 
in  acute  phthisis  the  appetite  may  be  retained  more  or  less,  and  in 
spite  of  a  temperature  of  103**  or  104°  F.  the  patient  is  apt  to  ask  for 
nonrishment. 

In  incipient  phthisis  the  appetite  is  often  very  capricious.  One 
day  a  certain  food  is  preferred,  while  tlie  next  it  is  des|)ised.  Morbid 
cravings  are  not  unconmion,  especialiy  in  women.  A  large  proportion 
of  patients  cannot  tolerate  certain  kinds  of  focMl — some  will  not  eat 
meat,  others  refuse  milk,  eggs.  etc.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
repugnani-e  for  milk  and  eggs  is  often  not  the  result  of  the  tul»erculous 
process,  but  is  an  acc|nired  characteristic,  due  to  the  stuffing  with  these 
articles  of  f^wd  which  is  so  commonly  carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Following  the  usual  advice,  *' plenty  of  milk  and  eggs/*  is  likely  to 

1  Tr.  Nat.  Assn.  Study  timi  Prevent,  Tuberc,  191 0»  vi,  193, 
«  ZUchr.  f.  Tulwk,,  1907,  %,  493. 
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ruin  an  excelieiit  appetite,  if  carried  to  extremes.  Two  c^r  three  quarts 
of  milk,  and  half  or  one  dozen  ra%v  e^^s  daily,  which  tiibereulous 
patients  often  eoiisurne,  inay  result  in  a  strong'  repugnance  to  these 
articles. 

Art  am'niofi  ktfatf  t>f  attt^  kind  ii^  irry  freif  at  fitly  ohnerved  in  pldhiitical 
patients.  Hntrhinftr>n  noted  this  fact  over  skty  years  ago,  and  stateil 
that  71  per  cent,  of  his  phthisical  patients  (hsliked  fats;  ^V.l  per  cent, 
coukl  take  them  in  Imt  small  cpjantities;  while  only  5  per  cent,  liked 
them,  Fenwick  noted  a  markc<l  aversion  to  fat  in  M  per  cent.,  and 
many  of  his  patients  devcloi>ed  this  pccnhar  antipathy  many  months, 
or  even  years,  before  the  onset  of  the  pnhnonary  disease.  lie  obser^'ed 
that  anionic  families  which  exhibit  a  niarketi  prc*!isposition  to  tuber- 
culosis, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  several  members  possess  a 
strong  aversion  to  all  forms  of  fat  and  are  often  unable  to  partake  of 
even  a  small  quantity  of  this  material  without  suffering  from  acidity, 
nausea^  or  attacks  of  biliousness.  Occasioniilly  we  meet  with  tuber- 
culous patients  who  dislike  carbohydrate,  and  especially  saccharine, 
foods,  the  ingestion  of  which  causes  more  or  less  severe  gastric  dis- 
comfort. 

In  many  cases  tlie  anorexia  improves  with  the  impro\'cinent  in  the 
local  condition  in  the  lung;  but  we  also  meet  with  cases  in  which  the 
tuberculous  lesion  is  slowly  progressing  or  quiescent,  but  the  apfjctite 
improves,  as  if  the  organism  had  adapted  itself  to  the  tuI>erculouJ? 
toxemia.  In  fact,  almost  insatiable  hunger  may  be  seen  on  rare 
occasions. 

In  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  digestion  is  fair,  or  good,  in  most  cases. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  dige.Hion  in  phthisic  usualhf  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  gasfro-intrsfinal  trm't  before  the  onwt  of  the  linifj 
dineaJte.  As  was  already  intimated*  the  excessive  quantities  of  nntk 
and  raw  eggs  may  be  responsilvle  for  the  sym]>toms  of  dys]>e]>sia  in 
many  cases,  such  as  pyrosis,  belching,  flatulence,  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  etc.  The  fact  that  these  symptoms  may  be  removed  by  appro- 
priate corrections  in  the  diet  is  in  fa^or  of  our  contention*  Excepting 
in  advanccil  cases,  and  in  alcoholics,  vomiting,  if  it  occurs  at  this  stage, 
is  due  to  cough,  as  has  already  been  <letailcil  when  speaking  of  the 
emetic  cough.  In  the  advanced  cases  it  is  likely  to  be  ]»recedccl  by 
nausea,  which  is  not  the  fact  with  the  emetic  cough. 

Causes  ol  Anorexia. — It  apix'ars  that  the  anorexia  of  phthisis  is  of 
toxic  origin.  Analyses  of  tlic  gastric  ci»ntcnts  have  not  revealed  any 
constiint  changes  in  the  anatomy  or  functional  acti\'ity  of  the  stomach 
in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis.  In  some  cases  h\i>erch!orhydria  is 
found,  in  others  h\pochloFh>'dria,  while  iji  many  others  tlic  free  and 
combined  acids  remain  in  about  normal  proportions.  Nor  have  any 
constant  secretory-  or  motor  disturl>ances  been  (jl>serve<i.  The  physi- 
ology and  pathology  of  the  stomach  in  early  phthisis,  as  studied  by 
Klemperer,  Ilayem,  Einhoni,  Brieger,  Fenwick,  and  others,  show  no 
characteristic  functional  changes, 
15 
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Many  French  authors,  notably  Marfan,^  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  gastric  symptoms  in  early  phthisis  are  due  to  the  general  anemia 
which  causes  sluggish  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  weakness  of  the  smooth 
musculature,  and  hyperesthesia  of  the  gastric  nerve  endings  of  the 
vagus.  Fenwick,  finding  that  the  dyspepsia  in  phthisis  is  not  a  direct 
resultjof  pjTexia,  nor  of  direct  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
concludes  that  it  is  probably  due  to  the  chronic  absorption  of  certain 
toxic  substances  which  are  manufactured  in  the  pulmonary  cavities; 
but  he  describes  a  form  of  dyspepsia  which  often  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  puhnonary  tuberculosis,  when  cavities  are  out  of  the  question. 

The  gastric  sjinptoms  appear  to  be  analogous  with  those  observed 
in  chlorosis,  and  the  severe  anemias,  which  cause  ischemia  of  the  diges- 
tive tract.  But,  as  Janowski  points  out,  many  tuberculous  patients 
without  any  anemia  also  suffer  from  gastric  symptoms,  and  he  con- 
cludes therefore  that  the  anorexia  is  not  invariably  due  to  general 
anemia,  but  to  ischemia  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucosa.  This 
explains  why  so  many  different  results  have  been  obtained  from 
analyses  of  the  gastric  contents.  It  is  the  paroxysmal  proclivity  of 
the  gastric  disturbances  which  is  characteristic  of  early  phthisis. 

Gastric  Sjnnptoms  in  Advanced  Phthisis. — The  anorexia  and  other 
gastric  symptoms  of  early  phthisis  usually  subside  in  cases  pursuing 
a  favorable  course  and  the  patients  recover.  But  in  cases  with  pro- 
gressive disease,  especially  those  characterized  by  pulmonary-  excava- 
tions, more  or  less  severe  s,>Tnptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  present.  Nearly 
a  century  ago  Louis  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  his  phthisical 
patients  had  shown  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  W.  Soltau 
Fenwick  found  among  100  autopsies  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  which 
he  took  special  notes  on  this  point,  that  the  lower  margin  of  the  \'iscus 
extended  below  the  level  of  the  navel  in  64,  and  he  says  that  it  is  rare 
while  }>erforming  an  autopsy  on  a  phthisical  subject  to  fail  to  encounter 
some  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  this  viscus.  The  degree  of  gas- 
trectasis  api)ears  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  extent  and  chronicity 
of  the  ])uhnonary  lesion. 

Chronic  catarrh  is  very  frequent,  but  true  tuber(!ulous  ulcers  are 
exceedingly  rare,  probably  because  the  stomach  contains  very  little 
lymphoid  tissue,  and  bacilli  cannot  reach  there  through  this  channel, 
and  tlie  acid  secretions  are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
Fenwick,  after  a  careful  search,  was  able  to  discover  the  records  of  24 
cases  of  this  affection,  several  of  which  are,  however,  o|K'n  to  suspicion; 
while  among  the  notes  of  IHKK)  ne(TO])sies  on  cases  of  ])hthisis  performe<l 
at  the  Bromi)ton  Hospital  he  could  find  only  two  instances  in  which 
tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  stomach  were  discovered.  Lauritz  found 
4  cases  of  undoubted  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  stomach  among  580; 
Melchior  0  in  S4S  auto])sies,  and  Gassmann  (\X\  per  cent,  in  600 
autopsies.    Mohler  and  Funk  did  not  find  a  single  instance  of  gastric 

1  Troubles  et  lofuoris  g:u*t  ri<iiiCM  duns  hi  plitisie  pulnionairc,  Parw,  1S87. 
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ulcer  in  85  autopsies.  There  haA^e  been  reported  cases  of  perforation 
of  tuberculous  gastric  ulcers  into  the  peritoneum  ^  though  this  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  because  of  the  inflammatory  adhesions  which  usually  form 
around  the  ulcers  ami  the  peritoneum.  Simple  gastric  ulcers  are  not 
infrequently  found  at  autopsies  on  tybereulous  bodies,  but  the  propor- 
tion is  not  higher  than  among  patients  who  succumbed  to  any  cause. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  advance<l  phthisis  the  appetite  is 
poor;  those  whf*  do  attempt  to  eat  usually  display  ^'arious  distastes 
for  certain  footls,  and  e\en  this  is  not  constant — the  appetite  is  often 
very  capricious,  and  many  develop  morbid  cravings.  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  fcciling  phthisical  patients  in  sanatoriunis  and 
hospitals.  At  times  we  meet  with  patients  who  retain  an  excellent 
appetite  to  the  end  and  cases  of  bulimia  arc  not  unknown.  Pain  after 
eating,  p\Tosis,  belching,  etc.,  are  very  common,  and  vomiting  is  at 
times  a  prominent  sym|itom.  But  while  the  emetic  cough  may  be 
encountered  in  advanced  cases,  the  \omiting  at  this  stage  is  usually 
not  of  this  tyjie.  They  simply  vomit  because  of  gastritis^  or  dilatation 
t*f  the  stomach.  This  type  of  xomiting  is  usual  I  >'  preceded  by  nausea, 
belching,  etc*  and  not  by  cough  as  in  those  having  the  emetic  cough. 
The  nausea  and  retching  ma>'  persist  for  several  hours  after  the  vomit- 
ing and  the  cjecta  consist  of  sour  food  mixed  with  mucus.  I  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  no  food  could  be  retained  owing  to  vomiting,  and 
some  even  with  hcmatcmesis.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  gloomy 
indeed. 

In  hectic  cases  the  gastritis  is  often  ver\'  troublesome  and,  com- 
bined with  vomiting,  nightsweats,  cough,  diarrhea,  etc.,  it  is  one  of  the 
terminal  symptoms  of  phthisis.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  o\'ersha(h>w  the  gastric  phenomena,  but  very  often 
the  latter  are  sufhcientiy  pronounced  to  require  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  amyloid  li\'cr  often  contributes  ctmsiderably  to  the  digesti\'e 
disturbances,  and  lardaccous  changes  in  the  Ijloodvessels  of  the  stonnich 
are  not  unknown.  1  have  met  with  cases  of  this  ti^ie,  extremely 
emaciated,  hardly  able  to  move  a  limb,  vet  they  asked  for  fooil  which, 
when  given  by  the  nurse,  was  relished  with  an  ai)parently  voracious 
appetite. 

It  appears  that  the  dyspepsia  of  advanced  phthisis  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  |)ulmonary  excaviition,  and  is  mainly  caused  by  the  [jro- 
longed  intoxication  chara(*teristic  of  progressive  and  athiyiecd  disease. 
A  fruitful  soiu*ce  of  gastric  tlerangemcnt  is  swallowed  sputimi,  more 
common  in  women.  The  sputum  not  only  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  but  it  is  also  absorbed  and  pro- 
duces toxemia.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
eliminates  poisons  from  the  blood,  which  in  their  turn  irritate  these 
membranes,  as  is  the  case  in  acute  mercurial  poisoning  in  which  mer- 
curial albuminates  circulating  in  the  blood  are  eliminated  into  the 
intestines  where  they  cause  scvrrc  diarrhea.  The  injection  of  large 
doses  of  tuberculin  mav  also  cause'diarrhea. 
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Intestinal  Symptoms. — During  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis  the 
bowels  are  unaffected  in  most  cases»  though  we  meet  with  constipation 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  But  I  dcniht  whether  the  proportion  is 
higher  than  among  people  with  modern  habits  of  life  and  dietetic 
conditions.  In  some  cases  the  constipation  is  due  to  the  sedative 
medication  used  for  the  control  of  the  cough* 

Diarrhea  may  lie  one  of  the  symptoms  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 
It  is  met  with  mainly  in  patients  at  the  two  extremes  of  life — in  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  and  in  stmilc  ]>aticnts.  In  children  the 
diarrhea  may  be  the  only  syniptfim,  while  examination  of  the  chest 
may  show  nothing  conclusi\'e,  or  signs  of  tracheobronchial  adenopathy 
may  be  fonufh  In  agcfl  patients  who  have  felt  quite  well,  e\'cn  claim- 
ing that  they  have  not  coughed,  a  ehroiuc  and  persistent  diarrhea 
should  he  considered  a  sign  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  h 
urgent.  It  will  he  found  that  there  are  signs  of  okl  phthisical  lesions 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  sputum  may  contain  numerous  tubercle  bacilli. 
Ver\^  rarely  diarrhea  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  incipient  phthisis  in 
young  adults. 

In  some  patients  tlie  functions  of  the  bowels  remain  more  or  less 
normal  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  rare.  In  most 
cases  diarrhea  makes  its  appearance  with  the  advance  of  the  dise^ise. 
While  in  man\'  cases  it  is  due  to  tnbercnions  uh-eration  of  the  bowels, 
there  are  others  in  which  it  is  caused  by  intestinal  catarrh,  very  fre- 
quently the  result  of  dietetic  erors-  In  many  the  ingestion  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  is  responsible  and  eliminating  milk  from  the  diet 
prtjmptly  gives  relief.  In  others  the  excessive  amount  of  fat,  nuiinly 
eg^s,  is  responsible.  Elsewhere  it  is  pointed  ont  that  raw  eggs  are  ver\' 
frequently  the  cause  of  diarrhea  (sec  ('hapter  XXXVIII).  Persons 
whi*  have  had  intestinal  troyl)le  before  the  onset  of  phtliisis  arcmon* 
liable  to  suilVr  from  catarrhal  diarrhea  than  others.  As  will  be  pointed 
out  later  wlien  speaking  of  tuberculous  iilceration  of  the  intestine,  the 
ditlVrcntial  diagnosis  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  prognosis  depends 
on  the  cansatif>n  of  the  diarrliea.  When  due  to  amyloid  degeneration 
or  toberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestines  the  prognosis  is  grave. 


EMACIATION, 

Emaciation  is  a  cardinal  symptom  of  phthisis;  one  of  the  triad 
mentioned  by  Richard  Morton,  the  others  being  cough  and  fever. 
Fopidar  lore,  as  well  as  medical  experience,  have  always  assoriateil 
tuberculosis  with  emaciation.  Phthisis  (Greek,  ^^tatc),  consumption, 
has  its  eipiivalent  in  every  European  language*  That  It  is  mainly 
due  to  the  tuberculous  toxemia,  engendered  by  the  metabolism  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  experimental  tuberculosis 
is  always  accompanied  by  emaciatitm  of  the  animals. 

In  acute  galloping  consumption,  and  in  miliary  tulierculosis,  the 
emaciation  is  progressive  and  frightful,  nmch  more  rapid  than  in  other^ 
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febrile  diseases,  as  pneumi*niit,  typhoid,  et(\,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  diiferentiation  of  acute  tuberculosis  from  other 
acute  diseases.  In  child ren»  when  during  or  after  an  attack  of  measles, 
pertussis,  etc.,  the  wasting  hecoines  very  markeil  and  there  is  dyspnea, 
rapid  pulse,  etc. *  acute  tul>erculr>sis  is  to  be  suspected. 

While  the  denutrition  and  wasting  in  phthisis  is  often  cause*!,  and 
always  enhanced  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances which  are  concomitants  of  the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  we  meet 
with  emaciation  ahnost  constantly  in  active  diseast^  with  fair  gastro- 
intestinal functions,  ^'ome  authors  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  ema- 
ciation to  the  lowered  powers  of  absorption  caused  by  a  congenital 
narrowing  of  the  lymph  channel  is  in  the  intestinal  tract  which  is  said 
to  predispose  to  phthisis.    But  this  has  not  l>een  proveft. 

Extent  of  Emaemtioii.  -Nt^t  only  is  the  subcutaneous  atlipcKse 
tissue  wasting,  Imt  the  nitrogen-containing  muscles  also  vanish  with 
astnnishing  rapidity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  thf  Jirst  muitcks  to  wa^te 
are  thow  of  the  ihontx— the  pectorales,  the  seapidar,  the  intercostals, 
etc.  In  many  incipient  cases  we  see  a  striking  (*ontrast  between  the 
wastes!  and  flabby  musf*les  of  the  chest— and  in  women  occasionally 
the  wasted  breasts — and  the  fairly  preservi^d  contour  of  the  muscles 
on  the  extremities.  Moreover,  the  musi-les  and  suljcutancous  tissue 
of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  waste  earlier  thaTi  those  on  the  opposite 
and  unaffected  side.  The  result  is  that  the  sni>raclavicnlar  anti  su]>ra- 
spinous  foss«e  are  more  or  less  deepl\'  excavated.  This  rharacteristie 
of  the  muscular  wasting  has  recently  been  tninle  available  for  ihagnosis 
by  the  excellent  studies  of  Pc^ttenger.  In  some  early  cases  the  face 
remains  full  and  is  thus  apt  to  deceive  as  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of 
tJie  patient  whose  trunk  and  abdomen  are  markedly  emaciated. 

Effects  of  Emaciatioii* — The  weakness,  weariness,  loss  of  strength 
and  vigor  uf  the  consumpti\'e  are  greatly  due  to  the  muscular  atrophy 
even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  one  of  tne  best  signs  of 
improvement  is  the  regression  in  the  muscular  atrophy.  There 
appears  to  l>e  a  direct  relation  between  emaciation  and  the  course 
of  the  disease.  With  each  extension  of  the  process  in  the  lung,  with 
each  hemorrhage,  he  loses  hi  weight,  and  with  each  inprovement  he 
gains  in  this  direction,  while  in  quiesc*ent  cases  the  weight  remains 
unaltered.  It  may  be  stated  that,  with  some  exceptions  to  be  men- 
tioned later,  the  scale  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  evulutiun 
of  phthisis,  and  when  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ture curve,  we  can  follow  the  case  and  interpret  it  from  the  prognostic 
standpoint  wntli  a  fair  degree  of  safety. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions:  Patients  in  whom  the  disease  has 
been  arrested,  i.  c,  m  whom  a  quiescent  lesion  is  smouldering,  are  apt 
to  remain  underweight  imlehnitely,  though  they  feel  quite  well,  and 
are  more  or  less  efficient. 

\Mien  patients  are  progressively  losing  it  is  not  advisable  to  tell 
them  the  extent  of  their  denutrition.    Tlie  discouragement  often  jmlls 
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them  down  much  further.  Conversely,  it  is  often  observed  that 
patients  gain  weight  after  changing  their  physician,  entering  a  new 
sanatorium,  etc.,  and  thus  gain  a  false  impression  that  they  are  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  But  after  the  novelty  of  the  new  surroundings 
has  worn  off,  the  gain  ceases.  They  may  then  even  lose  progressively, 
and  finally  weigh  less  than  before  admission  to  the  institution.  To  be 
of  favorable  prognostic  significance,  gain  in  weight  must  be  persistent 
for  several  months. 

In  some  cases  of  phthisis  the  emaciation  is  rapid  and  extreme; 
within  a  few  months  the  body  of  the  victim  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  runs  an  acute  and  progressive 
course — galloping  consumption.  Now  and  then  we  meet  with  patients 
in  whom  the  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  for  many  years,  still  the  emacia- 
tion is  severe;  the  ribs,  robbed  of  their  adipose  covering,  protrude 
between  the  atrophied  intercostal  muscles  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
adapt  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest.  This  cachectic  form  of 
phthisis  is  mostly  seen  in  old  people  and,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no 
fever  and  hardly  cough,  latent  cancer  is  at  times  erroneously  diagnos- 
ticated. 

Prognostic  Significance  of  Emaciation.— Sanatoriums  advertising 
their  advantages  usually  show  the  average  number  of  pounds  gained  by 
the  patients  during  a  c*ertain  period,  and  patients  usually  gauge  their 
progress  by  the  scale.  This  is  correct  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
An  improving  ])atient  is  one  who  gains  in  weight,  and  one  who  loses 
progressively  is  doomed.  But  to  this  there  are  exceptions.  Gains  in 
institutions,  while  the  patient  is  under  a  rigorous  rest  cure  and  overfed 
for  long  periods,  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  in  order  that  the 
patient  should  be  ])r<)nounced  improved,  or  cured,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  hold  his  gain  after  he  becomes  active  at  his  occupation  or 
at  some  other  vocation  which  suits  him.  In  this  regard,  the  graduated 
labor  system  of  Paterson  at  Fromlcy  is  superior  to  other  forms  of 
institutional  treatment.  The  gains  attained  at  Froniley  are  said  to  be 
more  lasting  than  those  in  the  institutions  where  the  inmates  lead  a 
lazy  or  indolent  life.  Similarly,  patients  who  are  treated  at  home,  and 
allowed  to  do  some  work  whih*  under  treatment,  are  more  likely  to  keep 
their  gains  than  the  former  class. 

We  must  be  careful  in  evaluating  gains  in  weight.  Sometimes  the 
])atient  keeps  on  gaining  moderately  while  the  disease  is  ])rogressing 
and  we  wonder  wliy  this  is  so.  A  careful  investigation  may  show  that 
the  lower  limbs  are  edematous,  and  it  is  not  fat  and  Hesh  which  is 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  weiglit,  but  dropsical  Huid. 

At  tunes  we  meet  with  ])atients  in  whom  the  lesion  in  the  lungs  is 
improving  or  stationary  and  they  have  a  good,  or  even  a  voracious, 
appetite,  yet  they  keep  on  losing  in  weight.  This  is  usually  due  to 
intestinal  tuberculosis  in  which  there  may  not  be  the  characteristic 
diarrhea.  This  is  a  diagnostic  point  worth  remembering,  because  it 
is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  intestine  is  implicated  in 
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the  process,  and  the  prognosis  depends  so  much  on  the  condition  of 
the  bowels. 

Seasonal  InBuences, — The  seasonal  influences  on  the  weight  of  con- 
sumptives are  best  studied  in  sanatoriums.  It  apj^Jears  that  there  are 
significant  differences  in  this  re^^ard.  At  Xortli  Reading,  Mass,,  Bums' 
found  that  the  minimum  amount  of  weight  loss  occurs  in  the  colder 
months;  the  maximum  loss  occurs  in  the  warmer  months;  and  rapid 
increase  in  amount  of  emaciation  appears  during  the  spring  months. 
Going  hand-in-hand  with  this  is  the  fact  that  deaths  in  July  out-numlier 
all  other  uiuiiths.  At  the  Atiirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  Brown^ 
found  that  the  weight  curve  iu  pulmonary  tul>ercuIosis,  if  not  influenced 
by  change  of  climate  or  some  otiicr  factors^  rises  from  August  to 
Christmas  (sometimes  to  November),  remains  more  or  less  stutiouary 
with  minor  fluctuations  froui  Christmas  to  Easter  (March),  and  sinks 
gradually  froui  Easter  to  August,  Bro\vn  adds  that  this  corresponds 
closely  to  the  normal  weight  curve*  In  Pennsylvania  Karl  Schaffle 
finds  the  gains  most  marked  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Among 
private  patients  in  New  York  Cit\'  I  find  that  the  smnmer  months  are 
not  conducive  to  gains  in  weight,  nor  are  the  autumn  months  with  their 
variable  weather;  but  during  the  winter,  especially  during  very  cold 
seasons,  the  gains  are  extraordinary;  even  patients  who  are  running 
low  from  one  reason  or  another  often  gain  somewhat,  or  remain 
stationary,  during  December,  January,  and  February. 

This  is  not  true  of  other  climatic  regions.  In  a  careful  study  of  the 
weights  of  consumptives  in  eight  sanatoriums  in  Denmark,  N.  S.^ 
Strandgaard^  found  that  weekly  weighing  shows  low  gains  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  from  December  to  May.  Then  there  is  a 
distinct  rise  during  the  summer  months,  June,  July,  and  August,  reach- 
ing its  maximmn  in  September,  and  declining  in  October,  and  more 
so  in  November  and  reaching  its  roinimum  iu  December*  This  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  €t)uditions  iu  the  Cnited  States. 

The  subject  deserves  careful  study  in  connection  witli  meteorological 
conditions. 

Fat  Consumption. — ^The  tenn  **fat  consumption"  may  appear 
incongruous,  Imt  we  meet  with  cases  of  active  phthisis  in  which  the 
panniculus  adiposus  is  well  preserveil,  or  even  with  excessive  obesity, 
the  phthuiquvji  gra»  of  some  French  writers.  I  see  several  cases  of 
this  sort  annually  in  my  private  and  hospital  work.  They  appear 
healtliy,  with  florid  cheeks  and  well4ormed  bodies,  and  their  only 
trouble  is  that  noborly  believes  they  are  tuberculous.  They  cough 
and  exx>ectorate,  often  profusely,,  quantities  of  sputum  reeking  with 
tubercle  bacilli,  run  a  mild  subfebrile  temperature,  at  times  have 
nightsweats.  Many  have  more  or  less  profuse  hemoptysis  and  in 
two  that  were  under  my  care  the  cause  of  deatli  was  "copious  terminal 
hemorrhage. 


'  Boston  Mcxi.  and  Surg,  Jour.,  1914.  clxx»  504. 
*  Beitr.  %.  kJio,  d.  Tuberk..  1914,  wutii,  179. 


'  Osier's  Modern  Medicine,  i,  3&0. 
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When  these  patients  present  themselves  for  examination  one  is 
loath  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  phthisis  even  when  physical  exploration 
of  the  cliest  reveals  a  typical  lesion  in  one  or  both  lungs,  or  cavitation, 
which  is  not  uncommon.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  rather  slow; 
we  may  follow  them  for  years  without  noting  any  marked  changes  in 
their  general  condition  despite  the  fact  that  the  lesion  in  the  lungs  is 
progressing  and  excavations  are  forming.  Of  course,  only  positive 
sputum  findings  are  convincing  to  some  patients  or  even  physicians. 

The  obesity  is  mostly  seen  in  female  consumptives,  though  I  have 
met  it  in  males,  especially  alcoholics  and  those  having  a  history  of 
s>i>hilis.  They  usually  have  a  voracious  appetite  and  when  told  that 
they  must  eat  well,  they  follow  directions,  often  overdoing  it.  Com- 
bined with  the  rest  which  is  urged  and  implicitly  obeyed,  the  overfeed- 
ing is  effective  in  producing  fat,  despite  the  activity  of  the  disease.  In 
tuberculosis  implanted  on  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  also  in  fibroid 
phthisis,  the  weight  of  the  patients  is  often  above  the  average,  though 
real  obesity  is  observed  only  rarely. 

Fat  consumption  is  also  observed  in  children,  especially  infants  of 
tuberculous  stock.  They  appear  well  nourished  and  fat,  but  when 
we  examine  their  muscles  we  find  them  flaccid  and  soft.  These  "  pasty" 
infants  have  no  resistance  against  infection,  and  are  carried  off  by  any 
acute  disease  which  flares  up  the  dormant  tuberculous  lesions.  Simi- 
larly, tuberculous  meningitis  and  bronchopneumonia  are  often  seen 
in  rather  fat  children. 

THE  SKIN. 

In  addition  to  tlie  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  subcutaneous  fat, 
atrophy  of  th(»  skin  is  one  of  the  early  changes  in  phthisis,  first 
described  by  Clarence  L.  Wheaton,^  of  Chicago,  and  then  by  Pottenger. 
On  ins])ecti(>n  it  is  noted  that  the  skin  over  the  site  of  the  lesion  is 
thill  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  vanished.  According  to  Pottenger, 
this  is  part  and  i)arcel  of  the  general  degeneration,  and  occurs  after 
the  process  has  existed  for  some  time.  It  denotes  chronicity  rather 
than  earliness,  although  it  is  often  found  over  comj)aratively  early 
tul)erculous  ])r()cesses.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  presumed  that  there 
was  an  old  quiescent  lesion  which  has  become  the  seat  of  renewed 
activity. 

Tiie  complexion  of  the  consumptive  is  usually  pale,  though  at  times 
we  meet  with  patients  advance<l  in  the  disease  who  have  retained  a 
florid  color.  In  some  the  hectic  flush  is  evident  at  first  sight;  it  is 
mostly  seen  at  the  time  when  the  daily  rise  in  teni])erature  occurs. 
Occasionally  this  n^lness  appears  only  on  one  cheek,  corresponding 
usually  to  the  att'ected  side  of  the  lung,  as  is  discussed  elsewhere.  In 
fibroid  phthisis,  and  in  those  with  cmj^hysema,  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  which  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  occurs  at  times,  there  may  be 
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cyanosis  of  variable  decree.  In  many  cases  with  extensive  excavations 
in  both  lungs  there  is  hardly  any  cyanosis,  at  most  some  Hvid  tint  of  the 
lips  may  be  eheited  on  careful  observation,  but  in  fibroid  phthisis  the 
eyaiUisis  is  frequently  marked.  In  far-advanced  disease  with  amyloid 
changes,  the  skin  shows  tlie  chanicteristic  appearance  of  this  tn>n*litioiu 
Aeeording  to  Meyer  Sohs-Coheri^  between  25  and  ^M\  jH^r  cent*  of  tuber- 
culous patients  exhibit  Hushing,  burning,  sweatings  urticaria;  between 
14  and  2p'>  per  cent*  subjective  sensations  of  heat*  angioneurotic  wlema, 
tlcrmographia,  etc.,  all  of  wliieh  he  attributes  to  autonomic  disturb- 
ance . 

CMoarSroa  PhtMsicomin. — Smooth*  shining,  and  nonnlesquamat- 
ing,  yeIlowisil-i^rown  sptjts  are  t)ccHsitumlly  seen  quite  early  in  the 
disease  on  the  forelicad  and  upper  ]>arts  of  the  face.  They  are  fre- 
quently single,  but  often  ctJiifluent,  forming  large  patches  which  in 
female  patients  ina>'  be  a  great  source  of  ann*>yancc.  My  exx>erience 
with  consumptives  confirms  the  observation  made  long  ago  hy  Jeannin 
to  the  etfect  that  chloasma  phthisiconim  is  mostly  seen  in  connection 
with  enlarged  glands,  and  that  these  patients  only  rarely  suffer  from 
hemoptysis.  In  fact,  I  have  looked  in  all  cases  of  henn^rrhage  that 
have  come  under  my  observ  ation  during  the  past  five  years  anil  found 
no  one  with  this  eruption  of  the  skin»  wliilc  among  my  other  patients 
it  is  cjuite  frec|uent.  In  advanccfl  cases  we  often  meet  with  brownish 
coloration  of  the  skin,  mostly  marked  on  the  face,  but  at  times  all 
over  the  lx>dy,  simulating  the  smoky  gray  or  bronze  color  seen  in 
Addison *s  disease.  Considering  the  frequency  with  which  the  adrenals 
are  found  affected  in  consumptives,  we  have  an  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon. 

Patients  who  sweat  profusely  may  show  miliaria,  or  .^uflamina,  on 
the  chest  and  alxlomen.  Herpes  zoster  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  may 
also  occur,  mostly  in  patients  with  caries  of  the  spine. 

Pit3nisksis  Tabescentium. — In  more  or  less  advanced  cases  other 
skin  eruptions  are  often  seen  which  are,  within  certain  limits,  charac- 
teristic of  phthisis.  In  those  who  sweat  profusely  the  atroj>hied  skin 
is  during  tlie  day  dry,  pale,  and  brittle,  and  the  upper  epidermic  layer 
desquamates  and  sheds  yellow  or  gray  scales.  In  some  cases  it  looks 
as  if  the  skin  was  covered  with  dust.  It  is  known  as  pityriasis  tabes- 
centium  and  occurs  mostly  in  consnm]>tives  who  arc  not  extremely 
emaciated,  but  who  have  excessive  secretion  of  sweat  and  sebum;  it 
is  localized  over  the  chest  anteriorly  and  jjosteriorly*  Imt  at  times  the 
entire  body  is  covered  with  it.  It  may  l>e  seen  in  other  wasting  diseases* 
but  most  often  in  phthisis. 

Pityriasis  Versicolor. —This  is  even  more  often  seen  in  phthisis. 
The  eruption  is  discretely  scattered  over  the  anterior  and  jiostcritjr 
aspects  of  the  thorax,  and  eonsists  of  small  macules,  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  round  or  t>val  in  sliajx*  with  well-defined 
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margins.  Scales  can  be  scratched  off  and  when  examined  show 
roundish,  shining  microscopic  spores,  the  Microsporon  furfur. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  varies  in  different  individuals,  but  is 
mostly  brown,  or  a  dirty  yellow,  darker  in  those  who  lead  an  outdoor 
life,  and  over  the  arms  and  neck  when  these  are  affected,  while  in 
negroes  they  are  almost  white.  In  patients  who  neglect  to  attend  to 
cleanliness  of  their  bodies  the  macules  may  coalesce,  forming  large, 
irregular  plaques  covering  large  tracts  of  skin  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly, which  desquamate  upon  scratching. 

It  is  seen  in  consumptives  who  sweat  profusely  at  night,  which 
favors  the  growth  of  the  fungi,  and  in  patients  whose  skin  has  a  ten- 
dency to  scale,  which  assists  in  their  detachment.  Piery^  has  inoculated 
guinea-pigs  witli  the  scales  removed  from  such  patients  and  obtained 
positive  results,  and  he  suggests  that  it  is  a  tuberculous  dennato- 
mycosis. 

When  seen  on  the  chest,  pityriasis  versicolor  is  fairly  indicative  of 
phthisis,  although  it  occurs  in  other  cachectic  diseases,  notably  cancer. 

We  also  meet  with  acnitis  and  folliclis,  characterized  by  the  eruption 
of  red  or  dark  brown  nodules  over  the  face,  and  more  often  over  the 
back  between  the  shoulder-blades  and  over  them.  We  find  these 
nodules  in  various  stages  of  development,  some  becoming  pustular 
and  when  the  pus  is  discharged  an  ulcer  remains,  which  heals,  leaving 
a  scar.  They  are  fomid  in  exceedingly  chronic  cases.  It  has  been  my 
impression  that  the  administration  of  creosote  and  arsenic  and  their 
derivatives  is  effective  in  enliancing  these  eruptions. 

The  Hair. — Many  authors  have  stated  that  alopecia  is  more  fre- 
(juent  in  phthisical  subjects  than  in  others,  and  it  has  been  attributed 
to  tlu»  same  causes  as  those  acting  when  the  hair  falls  out  after  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  etc.  But  in  my  experience  this  is  not  true. 
The  tuhercuh)us  patients  in  my  hosj)ital  and  ])rivate  practice  are 
not  more  often  bald  than  others  of  the  same  class,  nor  do  I  meet  with 
many  consuni])tives  who  have  localized  alopecia,  or  alo])ecia  areata. 
Premature  grayness  of  the  hair,  which  Cornet  mentions  as  very  fre- 
(juent  among  eonsum])tives,  has  also  not  been  found  by  me  to  be 
frecjueiit  in  tubercuhHis  patients  in  the  I'nited  States. 

Clubbed  Fingers.— Clubbed  fingers  were  already  mentioned  by 
IIip])oerates  as  a  symptom  of  j)hthisis,  and  French  writers  at  present 
call  them  (l(n'(jts  hlppocraticfnr.s.  They  an*  found  in  about  one-third 
of  advanced  eonsumptivi^s,  and  are  pr()l)ably  caus(Ml  by  chronic 
I)eriph(Tal  ])assiv(»  congestion.  ( Mubbed  fingers  are  not  exclusively  met 
with  in  ])hthisis,  but  also  in  emj)yema,  l)ronchiectasis,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  and  ]>ulmonary  em])hysema,  in  thoracic  aneurysms, 
etc.  They  have  also  been  encountered  in  rare  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  amyloid  disease. 

In  phthisis  we  usually  find  that  the  fingers  of  both  hands  are  thick- 

»  Oaz.  d.  hop..  1912,  Ixxxv,  531. 
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and  bulbous,  like  a  clul)  or  rlrumstick,  leseuibling  somewhat 
condition  seen  in  cJiroiiic  onychia.  The  terminal  phalanges  are 
enlarged,  the  nails  curved  longitudiTiall}'  and  laterally.  From  radio- 
scopic  studies  it  appears  that  the  l>ones  and  joints  are  not  affected, 


W^rm^TffWfr?^. 


Fig.  30. — Clubbed  fingers  and  curv-Gd  nails. 


nor  is  tlie  skin  altered  in  any  way,  hut  only  the  superficial  soft  parts 
are  hypertrophied.  As  to  what  the  change  consists  in  we  are  in  ij?nor- 
ance  because  of  lack  of  anatomical  and  histological  studies.  Some 
have  suggested  that  it  is  a  fibrous  thiekeiiing  of  the  innermost  layers 
of  the  epidennis,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  congestion  of  tlie  capillaries- 


IiG,  3L — (-lubbcd  fingers  in  phthisis. 


This  may  be  true  of  some  cases,  but  in  those  in  which  the  condition 
develops  w^ithin  a  few  weeks  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  the 
actual  anatomical  change. 
In  most  cases  the  onset  is  slow  and  insidious  and  the  patient  knows 
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Fkj.  :S2. — riumges  in  the  to<>3  in  tuberciilou.-i  osito-Liri  h!Lit*ath>  . 


Fig.  33. ^Radiogram  of  u  hniid  iu  »  ci\3c  of  rluhlied  fingers  in  pulmoujtry  osteo* 
arthropathy  with  bronchieetJi-Hirt  and  puliijuiiHr>'  emphysema.  Oti  the  tipe  of  the  end 
phalimges  nmrk^  canJiflower  rnrtnat iotia :  btMiy  exeteaocncca  on  bnsal  (wrtion  of  stonus 
phalftDges;  typiciil  Heberdeo's  node«;  broadeiking  of  the  boaes  of  the  middle  phtdatigi^s. 
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nothing  about  it  until  the  physician  calls  his  attention  to  the  rluhbed 
fingers.  But  on  rare  occasions,  as  has  alreacly  been  noteil  by  Trous- 
seau, it  comes  on  very  quickly  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  fingers  look 
like  drumsticks.  In  these  acute  cases  they  may  be  painfuh  tender* 
and  livid.  Lividitv'  is  also  seen  in  those  su Hiring  from  puhiioiiary 
emphysema  or  fibroid  ]^ht!nsis.  The  nails  are  curve<l  and  lc»ak  like 
claws. 


phthisia. 


My  observations  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  Bezanvon"  tliat 
clubbed  fingers  arc  not  met  with  in  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis,  as 
some  have  stated.  A  large  number  of  consumptives  have  normal- 
shaped  fingers,  while  some  have  even  long,  tapering  terminal  phalanges* 
Clubbed  fingers  are  encountered  almost  exclusively  in  fibroiil  phthisis, 
pulmonary  emphysema  with  tiil>erculosis  and  in  those  having  exten- 
sive pleural  adliesions.  In  other  words,  whene^er  clubbed  fingers 
are  encountered  in  a  case  of  phthisis  we  find  that  tlie  patient  is  also 
sufTering  from  dyspnea  and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart.  This  would 
suggest  nieclianical  disturbances  uf  the  circulatioji,  causing  peripheral 
venous  stasis.    Moreover,  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  quite  favor- 


t  .\icb.  K^ti.  de  m6d..  19(M,  i,  1663;  ii,  3100, 
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able  as  regards  duration  of  life,  though  the  outlook  as  to  comfort  is 
rather  gloomy. 

Pulmonary  Osteo-arthropafhy. — ^In  some  chronic  cases  we  meet 
with  enlarged  hands  simulating  those  seen  in  acromegaly.  The  fingers 
are  altogether  increased  in  volume,  the  nails  enlarged  and  curved  like 
the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The  metacarpophalangeal  region  is  usually 
normal,  but  the  \\Tist  is  enlarged  and  deformed,  bulging  on  its  dorsal 
aspect.  In  many  cases  there  is  also  some  deformity  of  the  spuie — 
kjT^hoscoliosis,  and  the  feet  may  show  the  same  changes  as  the  wrists 
and  hands,  especially  the  toes  and  tarsus.  In  the  cases  that  came 
under  my  obser\'ation  there  were  pains  of  variable  severity,  some- 
times unbearable  and  generally  intermittent.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  radiograms  (Figs.  33  and  34),  the  differences  between  pulmonary 
osteo-arthropathy  and  simple  clubbed  fingers  consists  in  this:  In  the 
former  the  bones  and  joints  are  hj'pertrophied  and  some  osteophytes 
may  be  seen  at  the  line  of  the  joint  cartilages,  while  in  the  latter  only 
the  soft  parts  are  implicated,  the  bones  remaining  practically  normal. 
In  his  recent  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  Ed^in  A.  Locke,^  is 
inclined  to  regard  clublx^d  fingers  in  phthisical  patients  as  identical 
with  osteo-arthropathy,  the  former  representing  an  early  stage  of  the 
latter.  He  also  found  with  clubbed  fingers  early  proliferative  changes 
in  the  periosteum  of  some  of  the  long  bones  of  the  forearm  and  lower 
legs  of  exactly  the  same  tj^pe  as  in  h\T>ertrophic  osteo-arthropathy. 
Clinically  we  distinguish  these  two  conditions  by  the  fact  that  in 
clubbed  fingers  only  the  terminal  phalanges  are  enlarged,  while  in 
osteo-arthropathy  the  wrist  is  also  affected,  and  the  feet  usually  show 
the  same  changes  and  in  addition  there  is  in  most  cases  decided  spinal 
deformity.  Hut  this  does  not  exclude  the  identity  of  the  two  processes 
if  we  choose  to  n^gard  clubbed  fingers  as  the  early  stage  of  osteo- 
arthroj)athy.    The  former  is,  however,  far  more  conunon. 

'  Arch.  Int.  Mod.,  191'),  xv,  ()59. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SYMPTOMS  REFERABLE  TO  THE  CARDIOVASCULAR  AND 
RENAL  SYSTEMS. 

THE  CARDIOVASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Cardiac  Palpitation. — Of  the  functional  cardiovascular  disturbances 
in  phthisis  the  most  important  are  palpitation,  tachycardia,  and  hypo- 
tension. They  are  very  often  associated,  but  at  times  we  meet  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

In  incipient  cases  palpitation  is  mainly  met  with  in  young  persons, 
especially  chlorotic  girls.  Slight  or  moderate  exertion,  excitement,  and 
emotional  disturbances  may  cause  an  attack,  or  it  may  occur  without 
any  provocation.  At  times  it  is  very  pronounced,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  subjective  symptom  which  induced  the  patient  to  consult  a 
physician.  Rarely  it  is  very  severe  and  is  accompanied  by  precordial 
pains  and  distress  and  by  vasomotor  disturbances,  such  as  pallor,  or 
flushing  of  the  face,  sweating,  etc. 

I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  palpitation  preceded  all  subjective 
and  objective  symptoms  of  incipient  phthisis.  Some  are  for  this  reason 
treated  for  heart  disease.  As  will  be  shown  when  speaking  of  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  the  s\Tidrome  known  as  hyper- 
thyroidism is  often  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  The  reverse  is  also  true: 
Very  frequently  the  rapid  pulse,  the  tendency  to  sweating  and  flushes, 
emaciation,  etc.,  are  erroneously  considered  symptoms  of  hyper- 
function  of  the  thyroid,  and  treated  as  such.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  chest,  however,  will  reveal  a  tuberculous  lesion. 

The  causes  of  the  palpitation  at  this  stage  are  not  clear.  Some  have 
been  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  but  we 
meet  it  in  cases  in  which  this  organ  is  normal.  Others  believe  it  is 
due  to  the  anemia — low  arterial  tension — or  to  sympathetic  nerve 
disturbances.  The  last  factor  is  apparently  operative  in  many  cases, 
because  we  meet  it  mostly  in  nervous  patients,  in  young  girls  and  in 
women  during  the  menopause.  Compression  of  the  vagus  by  enlarged 
glands  may  be  the  cause  in  some  cases. 

Cardiac  irritability  is  seen  also  in  advanced  but  quiescent  cases. 
The  patient  is  doing  well,  has  no  fever,  no  cough  and  is  not  emaciated. 
But  the  least  exertion,  emotion,  or  complication  provokes  cardiac  dis- 
tress which  may  be  very  painful,  almost  anginal.  Here,  the  palpita- 
tion is,  as  a  rule,  due  to  cardiac  dislocation,  and  occurs  more  often  in 
left-sided  lesions.  A  large  cavity  in  the  left  lung  with  pulmonary  con- 
traction has  drawn  the  mediastinum  to  the  left,  and  the  diaphragm 
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upward,  so  that  the  heart  is  pushed  upward  and  to  the  left,  and  the 
apex  beat  may  be  found  in  the  third  interspace  at  the  axillary  line.  In 
a  recent  case  of  this  character  I  also  found  arrhj-thmia.  The  palpitation 
is  not  so  pronounced  in  right-sided  dislocations  of  the  heart,  not  even 
in  complete  dextrocardia. 

Palpitation  has  no  influence  on  the  course  of  phthisis,  excepting  in  the 
advanced  stages  when  it  is  due  to  dislocation  of  the  heart.  In  the  early 
cases  we  may  meet  with  annoying  palpitation  in  nervous  patients  who 
are  j)rogressively  improving.  But  from  the  diagnostic  standpoint  it  is  a 
symptom  of  great  value.  Hirtz  said  that  **  when  a  patient  complains  of 
palpitation,  examine  his  lungs;  and  examine  his  heart  when  he  com- 
plains of  dyspnea."  While  this  does  not  hold  good  in  every  case,  yet 
it  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind,  especially  when  dealing  with  an  anemic 
youth.  In  some  cases  of  phthisis  we  meet  with  palpitation  for  a  day  or 
two  before  the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis. 

Tachycardia. — Rapid  heart  action  objectively  ascertained — which  may 
not  he  known  to  the  patient  at  all,  thus  differing  from  pal^tation,  which 
is  a  subjective  symptom — is  very  frequent  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  In 
my  experience,  over  90  per  cent,  of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  have 
tachycardia  which  is  usually  permanent  or,  rarely,  paroxysmal.  It 
is  a  symptom  of  phthisis  which  is  not  appreciated  to  the  extent  it 
deserves,  though  it  is  often  very  helpful  in  deciding  a  doubtful  case. 

The  tachycardia  may  be  of  toxic  origin.  Every  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  phthisis,  as  in  other  conditions,  is  accompanied  by  an 
acceleration  in  the  pulse-rate.  But  it  is  often  pronounced  in  those 
running  a  subfebrile  temperature  and  also  in  afebrile  cases.  In  fact, 
/;/  tuberculosis  the  j)ulse  is  accelerated  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  temperature.  In  most  other  cases  an  elevation  of  1°  F.  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  pulse-rate  of  about  eight  beats  i)er 
minute,  while  in  ])hthisis  we  often  have  a  temperature  of  100°  while  the 
pulse  counts  120  and  even  more.  In  fact,  in  most  afebrile  cases  of 
phthisis  the  pulse  is  over  DO  ])er  minute  and  during  the  morning  sub- 
normal temj)erature  tachycardia  is  not  at  all  rare.  Thus  tachycardia 
is  an  early  symptom  of  phthisis  and  some  \\Titers  consider  it  a  premoni- 
tory sym])tom. 

Permanent  Tachycardia.-  -In  a  large  pro])ortion  of  cases  the  tachy- 
cardia is  permanent  and  a(rom])anie(l  by  subjective  discomfort,  such 
as  ])al])itati<)ii,  languor,  debility,  dysjmea,  etc.  In  others,  it  is  purely 
objective;  the  patient  is  hardly  aware  of  its  j)resiMice.  1  have  observed 
many  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  arrested,  or  even  cured,  yet  the 
tachycardia  remained.  At  times  it  greatly  interferes  with  the  patient's 
efficiency.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  in  an  arrested 
case  one  cannot  feel  safe  as  to  the  contimied  progress  of  the  patient  so 
long  as  the  pulse-rate  remains  high.  I  have  seen  j)atients  who  have 
been  able  to  work  for  a  living  without  nuich  discomfort  in  s])ite  of  the 
ra])id  heart  action. 

One  characteristic  of  the  jnilse  of  the  consuinj)tive  is  its  instability 
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ami  VMriahilitw  White  resting  the  rate  mny  be  iiormtiL  but  the  slij^htest 
exertion — a  fit  of  coiighin)?,  some  emotional  experience,  a  hea\  y  ineab 
or  changing  from  the  reclining  to  the  erect  postnre— may  send  up  the 
pulse  rate  to  110  or  120.  Faisans  maintained  that  he  ditl  not  know 
of  any  disease  in  which  the  pulse  is  as  unstable  as  in  phthisis. 

Paroxysmal  Tachycardia.  -In  rare  case^  we  meet  with  paroxysmal 
tachycardia.  The  patient  feels  comparatively  well  and,  without  any 
exciting  cause,  he  is  seized  with  severe  pal[ntation»  dyspnea,  or  even 
orthopnea,  and  cyanosis.  Counting  the  pulse-rate,  we  find  it  150  to 
2(H)  ])er  minute,  small,  wiry  and  often  irregular.  The  attack  may 
last  a  few  hours,  a  <lay  or  two.  In  one  case  the  patient  got  an  attack 
while  in  my  office,  the  pulse  going  up  from  96  to  160,  and  looked  as  if 
he  was  breathing  his  last.  He  recovered  in  two  hours.  There  is  at 
])rescnt  in  my  wards  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  a  young  woman  who 
often  gets  these  attacks.  In  the  beginning  the  rapid  pulse,  tlyspnea, 
cyanosis,  and  prostration  suggested  the  collapse  characteristic  of 
pneumothorax.  Careful  search  for  signs  of  air  in  the  pleura  i>roved 
negative.  She  gets  these  attacks  at  irregular  intervals  and  recovers 
within  a  few  hours  or  a  day, 

After  Mneral  attacks,  which  ina\'  come  on  at  frecpient  intervals, 
we  may  observe  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation— tlie  heart  gives  way  and 
the  result  is  edema  of  the  lower  extremities,  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
etc.  Finally,  asystole  occurs  and  the  patient  succumbs.  Paroxysmal 
tach>'eardia  is  of  grave  significance  and,  when  occurring  several  times, 
will  ultimately  kill  the  patient  during  one  of  the  attacks. 

Causes  of  Tachycardia. — ^The  causes  are  obscure.  It  has  been  attri- 
Vruted  to  bulbar  lesions,  to  interstitial  neuritis  of  the  pnenmogastric 
ner\  e,  and  to  m\'ocarditis,  etc.  Some  l>eiieve  that  it  is  due  to  compres- 
sion of  the  vagus  by  enhirgetl  tracheobronchial  glands,  hut  it  would 
seem  that  the  effect  should  rather  lie  a  slowuig  of  the  indse-rate,  than 
an  acc*eleration.  Indeed,  considering  that  the  vagus  is  often  pressed 
up(*n  by  enlarged  glands,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  stow  pulse  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  phthisis.  Other  authors  have  attempt t*<i  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  by  stating  that  it  all  depends  on  which  part  or  branch  of 
the  pnemnogastric  is  affected  by  the  tuberculous  process.  On  this  also 
depends  whether  the  stomach  or  myocardium  will  suffer.  X.  Bohland^ 
is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  tachycardia  in  phthisis  to  the  small  heart 
characteristic  of  the  disease — in  order  to  pmiip  enough  blood  into  tJie 
system,  the  heart  must  beat  more  often.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
phdiisis  it  is  due  to  myocarditis.  The  tuherculous  toxemia  alone  does 
not  explain  the  tachycardia  l>eciiuse  it  is  fomal  often  in  afebrile  patients, 
IS  was  already  stated. 

Permanent  tachycardia  aggravates  the  prognosis  of  phthisis,  and 
tlicse  patients  should  not  be  sent  to  a  high  altitude.  The  causes  are 
complex  and  vary  with  eacli  case.    In  patients  in  \\  horn  it  is  of  toxic 
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origin  we  may  expect  improvement  as  soon  as  the  fever  subsides.  *  But 
in  many  it  is  caused  by  compression  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by- 
enlarged  tracheobronchial  glands,  neuritis  of  that  nerve,  or  reflexly  of 
gastric  origin,  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  tuber- 
culosis or  hyperfunction  of  the  adrenals,  etc.  When  due  to  cardiac 
displacement,  especially  to  the  left  in  left-sided  lesions,  it  is  permanent. 

Arrhythmia  is  only  rarely  observed  in  phthisis  and  the  prognosis  of 
these  cases  is  rather  imfavorable. 

Bradycardia. — A  slow  jndse  is  exceedingly  rare  in  phthisis;  those  who 
see  large  numbers  of  these  patients  occasionally  meet  one  with  a 
pulse  less  than  50  per  minute.  One  patient  under  my  care  had  a  pulse- 
rate  of  3()  per  minute  for  several  months,  and  only  during  febrile 
attacks  did  it  rise  to  50  or  slightly  more.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  who 
described  some  of  these  cases,  attributed  it  to  irritation  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  ()n  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  physicians  of 
large  experience  who  have  never  seen  bradycardia  in  phthisis.  From 
the  few  cases  met  by  me,  it  appears  that  the  prognosis  in  phthisis 
with  a  slow  pulse  is  very  good. 

At  the  terminal  stage  of  far-advanced  phthisis  we  often  meet  with 
a  slow,  soft,  almost  imperceptible,  pulse  which  intermits,  indicating 
cardiac  failure  or  exhaustion.  The  pulse  is  also  slowed  when  meningeal 
irritation  complicates  the  disease. 

Arterial  Hypotension. — The  blood-pressure,  measured  with  a 
sphygmomanometer,  is  lower  than  normal  in  the  vast  majority  of 
phthisical  patients.  It  is  evidently  due  to  the  toxic  effects  of  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  l)ecause  an  injection  of 
tuberculin  is  usually  followed  by  a  decided  fall  in  the  blood-pressure. 
Sir  Douglas  Powell  Siiys  that  the  large  doses  of  tuberculin  which  were 
used  in  the  first  days  of  Koch  treatment  of  lupoid  and  other  forms  of 
tulHTculosis  caused  severe  c<)llaps<»,  and  recent  writers,  like  Levy, 
(ieisbock,  and  others  found  that,  even  in  small  or  moderate  doses, 
tuberculin  reduces  arterial  tension.  It  has  been  found  that  a  low 
blood-pressure  is  an  almost  constant  characteristic  of  the  very  early 
stages  of  phthisis  and,  when  occurring  in  an  adult  without  any  other 
assignable  caus<\  tuberculosis  is  to  be  sus]>ectc(l.  John  Ritter^  found 
hypotension  in  cases  of  phthisis  before  the  physical  signs  and  even 
lK»forc  elevation  of  temperature  were  definitely  demonstrable.  My 
own  experience  has  brought  nic  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cases  pre- 
senting ()l)scure  symptoms  and  signs  of  ])hthisis,  when  accompanied 
by  a  low  l)lood-prcssure,  the  diagnosis  may  be  siifely  made;  conversely, 
I  always  hesitate  in  cases  with  high  arterial  tension,  excepting  in 
persons  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Hut  even  in  these  high  ])ressure  is 
exci^edingly  rare  in  phthisis. 

This  hyj)otension  is  (juite  marked  in  the  early  stages  and  becomes 
more  accentuated  with  the  progress  of  the  <lisease.     1  find  that,  as  a 
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rule,  cases  of  undoubted  phthiiiiswith  ii  normal  or  high  blood-pressure 
ha%'e  a  favorable  prognosis.  This  is  the  Ciise  with  phthisis  in  persons 
having  interstitial  nephritis,  gout,  puhnonary  eniphysemat  etc.;  they 
all  have  high  blood-prcssore,  and  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  When 
the  blcKxi-pressure  is  low  at  first  but  rises  gradually ,  it  is  an  excellent 
indication  of  improvement;  conversely^  tuberculous  patients  with 
normal  or  high  blw^d-pressure  who  begin  to  show  hypotension  almost 
invariably  also  show  indicatifms  of  the  extension  of  the  process  in  the 
lung  and  the  prognosis  is  aggravated.  I  have  not  noted  in  many  cases 
any  relation  between  the  h^^^otensioii  of  phthisis  and  the  temperature, 
the  pulse-rate,  or  the  dyspnea.  It  is  met  with  in  febrile  and  afebrile 
cases;  in  young  and  in  the  aged. 

It  has  also  been  observetl  by  many  authors  that  patients  with  a 
tendency  to  hemoptysis  have  a  high  blood-pressure  which  rist^s  before 
the  onset  of  the  bleeding.  At  one  time  I  tested  this  point  in  several 
patients  hut  could  not  confirm  it.  Many  who  bled  profusely  had  a 
very  low  blood-pressure. 

THE  BILOOD. 

The  Erythrocytes. — Despite  the  external  appearance  of  anemia 
frequently  seen  in  man\'  phthisical  patients  in  all  stages  of  the  disease 
— which  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  "great  white  plague*' — no 
changes  in  the  cytology  of  the  blood  characteristic  of  the  disease  have 
been  found.  In  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  patients  who  look 
pale  show  an  almost  normal  bloofl  picture.  At  times  a  polycythemia  is 
encountered,  but  the  hemoglobin  is  not  increased  imder  the  circum- 
stances. Only  on  rare  occasions  have  I  found  a  decitled  decrease  in 
the  number  of  erythrixn-tes,  especially  during  the  very  early,  and 
very  advanced*  stages  of  the  disease.  In  some  few  cases  the  count  was 
as  low  as  1,(MM),(XM),  or  even  less,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  rare  shows 
that  it  is  an  accidental  iK'iurrence,  and  cannot  be  considereil  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease.  After  profust^  pulmonary  hemorrhages  the 
anemia  may  l>e  profound,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  blood  picture 
improves  very  rapitlly  after  the  cessation  of  I>1  ceding. 

There  is  very  often  noted  a  decifleilly  low  percentage  of  hemoglobin 
in  incipient  cases,  even  when  the  erythrocytes  are  not  decreased  in 
number.  For  this  reiison  some  authors  have  spoken  of  a  pseudo- 
chJorotic  blood  picture.  But  soon  after  the  patient  is  x>laccd  under 
proper  tlietetic  ami  hygienic  treatment  the  hemoglobin  content  of 
the  blood  improves,  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes,  and  a  pn>- 
nounced  diminution  in  the  hemoglobin  content,  during  the  incipient 
and  far-advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

From  the  researches  of  Limbeck,  Grawitz,  and  others  it  appears 
that  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  even  with  the  formation  of 
pulmonary  excavations,  the  blood  picture  is  very  often  not  deviating 
from  the  normal.    The  ^Nellowish  pallor,  "ochrodermia/'  which  is  so 
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frequent  at  this  stage,  is  not  due  to  alterations  in  the  cytology  of  the 
blood,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  less  than  in  healthy 
individuals;  that  there  is  a  distinct  oligemia.  This  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  loss  of  water  through  profuse  nightsweats,  expectoration,  and 
often  diarrhea,  which  brings  about  a  higher  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood  with  a  concentration  of  the  cells. 

In  the  far-advanced  stages,  with  hectic  fever,  often  complicated 
by  mixed  infection,  there  is,  in  addition  to  leukocytosis,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  erythroc>i:es,  with  a  fall  in  the  percentage  of 
hemoglobin. 

Leukoc3rt6S. — In  incipient  phthisis  the  leukocytes  are  quite  normal 
in  number  and  variety.  Even  in  acute  cases,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
mixed  infection,  the  leukocyte  count  is  unaffected.  Some  authors, 
notably  Ullom  and  Craig^  in  this  country,  have  found  a  slight  leuko- 
cytosis which  increases  somewhat  with  the  advance  of  the  disease. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  only  reaches  about  1 1 ,000  to  14,000  on  the  average, 
it  cannot  be  considered  of  any  value  diagnostically.  Kjer-Petersen* 
found  that  in  women  the  number  of  white-blood  cells  oscillates^between 
4000  and  25,000  under  normal  physiological  conditions. 

Gerald  B.  Webb,  G.  B.  Gilbert,  and  L.  C.  Ilaven'  found  the  blood 
platelets  are  increased  in  number  in  cases  of  phthisis.  In  tuberculosis 
in  guinea-pigs  they  observed  the  same  phenomenon.  They  believe 
that  the  blood  platelets  either  contahi,  or  supply,  opsonins.  The  fact 
that  they  are  increased  at  an  altitude  of  OOOO  feet  would,  according 
to  Webb,  point  to  a  reason  for  the  salutary  effects  of  high  climates 
on  phthisical  patients. 

With  the  advance  of  the  disease  leukocytosis  is  not  rare;  it  is  usually 
transient,  but  rarely  permanent.  It  appears  to  depend  on  the  activity 
of  the  tuWrculous  process,  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  the  ])resence  of 
complications,  etc.  But  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
that  it  cannot  be  utilized  for  diagnostic  an(l  prognostic  purposes.  It 
appears,  however,  that  an  injection  of  tuberculin  is  usually  followed  by 
transient  leukocytosis.  Some  have  attempted  to  judge  the  presence 
of  excavation  by  the  white-cell  picture,  but  have  failed.  Wright's 
attem])t  to  utilize  his  tuberculo-opsonic  index  in  the  prognosis  of 
tuberculosis  hns  also  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  most  authors. 

Ameth's  Blood  Picture.-  A  great  deal  has  been  made  during  recent 
years  of  Arnetirs  blood  work  in  infectious  diseases,  especially  tuber- 
culosis. His  theory  is  based  on  his  observations  of  the  growth  of  the 
neutro])hile  and  the  changes  of  the  nuclei,  or  granules  within  these 
cells  during  the  period,  lie  developed  a  very  complicated  blood  picture, 
based  on  the  numlx'r  of  gramiles  or  fragnitMits  in  each  neutrophile. 
His  contention  is  that  when  the  disease  takes  a  bad  turn,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  lumiber  of  young  forms  of  neutrophiles  containing  but 
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one  granulL*  as  a  nucleus,  aiul  a  devvvasv  in  the  oMer  forms  of  cells 
which  rorrespoiid  to  the  polymorphomielears  of  <jther  writers;  hv 
calls  it  a  Nhifting  of  the  blood  i  net  ore  to  the  left. 

Arneth's  work  lias  been  tested  by  many  other  nnthor^  and  but  very 
few  have  been  able  to  confirm  liis  euutentions  that  the  changes  in  the 
bloml  picture  go  hand-in-hantl  with  the  clinical  course  of  ttie  disease, 
nor  have  many  agreei!  Avith  liis  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
changes  in  the  neutrophiles.  In  tliis  eonntry  some  authors  haA  e  found 
Ameth*s  blooit  ]>icture  of  value  in  diagnosis  aud  prognosis,  especially 
Minor  and  RingerJ  and  James  Alexander  Miller  au<l  Margaret  A. 
Reed,*  Miller,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  leukocytes  in  tubercu- 
losis, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  gives  valuable  hifornmtion  as  to 
the  prognosis  and  clinical  course  of  phthisis,  but  in  the  diagnosis  of 
incipient  cases  it  is  of  no  value.  In  his  experience  a  leukocytosis,  an 
increased  percentage  of  small  Ivinphocytes,  a  diminished  percentage 
of  eosinophiles.  and  a  marked  shifting  of  Arneth's  bhjod  picture  to  the 
left,  are  characteristic  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  are 
progressively  doing  badly ,  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  disiuise. 

I  have  given  this  method  a  trial  and  could  find  no  diagnostic  or 
prognostic  hints  which  were  constant;  in  fact,  the  contradictions 
were  so  frequent  and  notorious  that  I  ha\'e  abandoned  it  altogether. 
PappenheinT,  Politzer,  Ililler,  and,  in  this  country,  M,  Sohs-Cohen;'' 
and  Stricklcr  atid  Kagan*  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Tubercle  Bacilli  m  the  Circulatm^  Blood. — During  recent  years 
many  investigators  have  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  circulating  blood 
of  patients  suft'ering  from  plithisis.  Some  have  found  them  in  the 
blood  of  patients  with  advanced  forms  of  the  disease,  while  others 
have  even  detected  them  in  earlj'  cases.  Rosenberger,^  Koslow. 
Kurashige,  and  others,  have  even  stated  that  in  all  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, I>acilli  may  be  found  when  carefully  looketl  for,  while  F*  Klem- 
perer  found  them  in  T  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  only  suspected, 
but  could  not  be  diagnosticated  with  the  usual  clinical  methods. 
But  when  still  others,  like  Liel>e*rmeister,  Suzuki  and  Takaki,  aud 
Kurashige,  discovered  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  biood  of  apparently 
healthy  individuals,  and  (1ara  Kennerknecht  in  the  blood  of  91  per 
cent*  of  120  healthy  children,  of  which  oidy  OS  were  tuberculous,  the 
hopes  entertained  that  we  might  have  hi  this  a  good  method  of  dis- 
covering tuberculosis  as  a  bacteremia  before  the  onst^t  of  clinical 
s}Tnptoms  began  to  vanish.  The  history  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  was  here  repeated. 

Furttier  investigations  by  Walter  V.  Brehm,"  Beitzke,  Schern,  and 
Dold  have  shown  that  there  was  a  source  of  error:   Tlie  tap  water 
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used  in  diluting  the  blood  often  contains  acid-alcohol-fast  rods  which 
look  like  tubercle  bacilli  under  the  microscope.  These  acid-fast  rods 
may  be  bacilli  or  some  other  substances,  but  they  are  not  pathogenic 
to  guinea-pigs.  It  has  also  been  found  that  fragments  of  red-blood 
corpuscles  may  take  on  the  stain  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  show 
acid-fast  properties. 

These  findings  were  verified  in  another  way.  The  blood  of  tubercu- 
lous patients  was  injected  into  animals  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  that  would  be  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  results  of 
some  authors  like  Anderson/  Rumpf,'  Ravenel  and  Smith,'  Quemer,* 
Leo  Kessel,'  and  others  were  entirely  negative — none  of  the  animals 
experimented  on  showed  any  tuberculous  lesions,  while  others  got  a 
few  positive  results.  liiebermeister,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  in 
6  cases  the  animals  were  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blood  from 
human  beings  who  showed  no  clinical  s\Tnptoms  of  the  disease. 

Recent  investigations  by  Mildred  C,  C'lough*  show  that  inoculation 
tests  are  unreliable,  especially  when  the  blood  is  taken  from  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  phthisis.  She  has  collected  1508  cases  studied 
by  guinea-pig  inoculation,  of  which  195,  or  12.9  per  cent.,  gave  positive 
results.  In  500  cases  FriinkeF  found  20  per  cent,  positives;  Fischer* 
in  1250  cases,  17  per  cent.  However,  in  all  these  cases  acute  and 
chronic  tul)erculosis  were  indiscriminately  grouped  together.  In  48 
cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  6().0  per  cent,  gave  positive  results.  In 
other  words,  according  to  Clough,  only  ().7  per  cent,  of  chronic  cases, 
and  6().7  per  cent,  of  acute  cases,  give  positive  results  to  inoculation 
tests.  Miss  Clough  says  that  with  blood  cultures  positive  results  are 
more  often  obtained  of  the  existencre  of  a  bacillemia  in  tuberculosis, 
and  she  suggests  this  method  as  an  aid  in  differential  diagnosis  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  from  non-tuberculous  infections. 

It  was  necessiiry  to  explain  the  presence  in  the  blooil  of  many  cases 
of  phthisis  of  bacilli,  which  are  but  rarely  pathogenic  to  animals.  It 
was  suggested  that  while  inoculating  the  animals  with  the  blood,  anti- 
bodies are  also  iiKK-ulated,  or  that  the  germs  circulating  in  the  blood 
lose  their  virulence  owing  to  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  blood. 

At  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge  the  following  conclusions  of 
Kleinperer^  are  justified: 

Acid-fast  hkIs  are  found  microscopically  in  small  numbers  in  the 
blood  of  a  large  j)r()p()rti()n  of  consumptives.  Animal  experimentation 
shows  that  but  few  ])ati(»nts  have  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  their 
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blood.  But  it  miijst  be  nientioiietl  in  this  coimeetion  tliat  in  order  to 
iiifect  a  guinea-pig  a  certain  number  of  tnlKTcJe  Imcilli  are  iiecTssary* 
having  a  certain  virnlence,  perhaps  greater  virylenee  than  the  bacilli 
tliat  survive  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  blood  which  the  average  patient 
possesses.  Negative  outcome  of  the  inoculation,  for  this  reason,  does 
not  mean  absence  of  the  bacilli  from  the  Wood.  In  this  connection  it 
is  imptjftant  to  mention  that  Marmorek^  found  that  after  intravenous 
injections  into  guinea-i)igs  the  bacilh  disappear  from  tlie  bh)od  after 
one  or  two  days,  and  recur  four  to  six  weeks  later.  After  arterial 
inoculation,  they  disappear  after  one  to  two  days  and  retair  five  to 
fourteen  days  later.  After  subcutaneous  inotndation  bacilli  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  bluod  after  thirty  tt>  sixty  days.  Inasmuch  as 
the  acid -fast  rods  are  ftamd  microscopically'  onl\'  in  the  blood  of  tuber- 
culous and  not  of  healthy  persons,  the  negative  outcome  does  not 
speak  against  their  being  tubercle  bacilli.  Finally,  inasmuch  as  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  bacilli  in  the  blood  is  supported  by 
clinical  and  anatomical  facts,  we  are  justified  in  considering  these 
acid-fast  rods  as  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  fiiifling  of  these  bacilli  in  the  blood  is  of  no  potential  diagnostic 
and  prognostic  value,  while  about  their  immunizing  effects  we  cannot 
sjjeak  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

THE  RENAL  SYSTEM. 

The  Kidneys. — There  appear  to  be  no  changes  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  kidneys  which  can  be  consittere<l  specific  and  char- 
acteristic of  early  phthisis,  excepting  in  cases  with  a  very  acute  onset, 
with  high  fever,  which  affects  these  organs  in  the  same  manner  as 
hyperthermia  due  to  other  causes,  or  in  cases  in  Avhich  the  kidneys  are 
inoculated  at  the  onset  together  with  many  other  organs,  as  in  acute 
miliary  tulx*rculosLs.  Recent  investigations  of  the  renal  function  by 
Charles  W.  Mills'  and  John  T.  Henderson,  and  by  also  Elmer  IL  Funk,* 
show  that  in  the  incipient  stage  it  is  normal,  and  that  it  is  reduced 
in  the  aflvanccii  stages  of  the  diseast*  otdy  when  there  is  evitlence  of 
structural  damage  to  the  kidney. 

Some  writers,  notably  the  French,  have  tjescribed  polyuria,  pho.spha- 
turia  and  alhuminuria  as  very  frequent  in  early  and  even  in  latent 
plithisis.  Rarbicr"*  says  that  albuminuria  is  often  the  only  sign  oliser\'ed 
for  a  long  time  beftire  other  symptoms  make  their  appearance;  and 
that  this  albuminuria  is  often  misimdcrstot)d  by  physicians.  Albert 
Robin^  describes  pretuberculous  polyuria:  The  cpiantity  *>f  urine  in 
the  early  stage  is  increased;  in  the  second  stage  normal;  and  in  the 
third  stage  diminished,  although  some  patients  have  polyuria  tlu'ough- 

»  Bcrl  Win.  WVhnsrhr.,  1907,  xUv,  18. 

«  Am.  Rev.  Tulierc,  1917.  i.  574.  '  Ibid..  ItlS.  v.  145. 

*  Brouardel  atid  ClUbiert'a  TraiU  de  M^ecine.  Pam,  1910,  xxix,  423. 

•  Trait emcnt  de  la  tuberculo^e.  p.  498. 
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out  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  oliguria  of  tlie  advanced  stage  is 
closely  related  to  the  fever,  sweats,  and  eventual  diarrhea.  Robin 
maintains  that  the  polyuria  of  early  phthisis  is  simple  showing  no 
abnormal  constituents  or,  at  most,  there  may  be  phosphaturia,  when, 
at  times,  it  may  be  severe  enough  to  cause  irritation  of  the  kidney 
substance,  congestion,  and,  finally,  albuminuria. 

These  changes  have,  however,  not  been  met  with  suflScient  constancy 
to  place  them  in  the  category  of  pathognomonic  or  specific  symptoms 
of  early  tuberculosis.  Among  100  cases  of  early  tuberculosis  that  I  have 
especially  investigated  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  point,  I  found 
albuminuria  in  only  9  cases,  and  casts  in  only  3. 

Albuminuria  in  Advanced  Cases. — ^In  the  advanced  stages  albumin- 
uria is  very  frequent.  Montgomery  found  albumin  present  in  about 
one-third  of  cases  of  phthisis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount 
was  only  a  trace  and  when  found  in  larger  amounts  it  was  alw^ays  asso- 
ciated with  casts  and  blood  or  pus.  By  using  delicate  methods  Mills 
and  Henderson  found  traces  of  albumhi,  with  or  without  hyaline  casts 
in  40  per  cent,  of  sanatorium  patients.  It  appears  that  cases  with 
intestinal  ulc^ers  have  larger  amounts  of  albumin  than  others.  From 
his  studies  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  large  number  of  casts  in 
the  urine  of  consumptives  are  indicative  of  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
and  the  re\'erse. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  albuminuria  we  are  not  clear.  Some  look  upon 
it  as  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  tuberculous  toxins,  which  are  elim- 
inated with  the  urine,  on  the  renal  parenchyma,  while  others  see  in  it 
the  effects  of  the  chronic  fever,  or  actual  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys. 
In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem,  N.  Leon-Kindberg^  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  "tuberculotoxins'*  cause  no  lesions 
in  the  kidneys.  The  presence  of  isolated  tubercles  in  the  kidneys 
ex])lains  ])erha])s  some  cases  of  bacteriuria. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  mixed  infection,  such  as  is  seen  in  pul- 
monary cavities  containing,  in  addition  to  tubercle  bacilli,  also  pyogenic 
microorganisms,  is  usually  the  cause  of  albuminuria  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  phthisis  where  there  is  no  concomitant  renal  tuberculosis. 

Nephritis  in  the  Course  of  Phthisis.— Symj)toms  of  acute  nepliritis 
are  very  rarely  met  with  during  the  course  of  phthisis;  but  the  chronic 
degenerative  forms,  parenchymatous  and  interstitial,  have,  however, 
been  found  in  variable  j)roportions.  Bamberger  found  nephritis  to- 
gether with  plithisis  to  the  extent  of  15  ])er  cent.;  Potain  states  that 
one-fifth  of  all  consumptives  have  nephritis;  and  others  have  found 
even  higher  percentages.  Senator  was  inclined  to  tlie  ophiion  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  important  etiological  factor  in  clironic  parenchy- 
matous nephritis.  But  it  ap])ears  that  clinical  symptoms  of  ne])hritis 
are  usually  altogether  absent,  even  when  albumin  and  casts  arc  found 
hi  the  unne,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  exceedingly  rare. 

*  fitiide.s  ;>ur  \o  roin  «ios  tulK»rcul«Mix,  r:iri*<.   IIU.J. 
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Most  of  tluM'  vitws  are  hjisnl  mi  thv  prvsviwr  uf  alimiiiin  in  tlir 
urinr,  uucl  Muiitgoinery'  lias  showti  that  in  pulmonary  tulxTriilosis 
alVjiiniin  timl  easts  are  not  often  assoeiateJ  with  evideiiees  i»f  Tiej)hritis. 
In  phthi^h,  (tlhuminnrlti  /.v  fi<>i  ffrrrssariltf  a  vi a ffif ('station  of  nephrifh, 
or  em'n  of  renal  Uiberctdaus  lesiamt,  hut  hi  many  eases,  especially  in 
Kbroifl  phthisis  and  emphysema,  it  is  due  to  cardiac  dilatation,  to 
intestinal  and  hepatic  disturbances,  etc.,  which  arc  so  frequent  in 
advanced  phthisis.  AUnnninuria  may  also  be  the  sole  indication  of  a 
tuberculous  lesion  in  a  kidney  which  manifests  itself  by  no  other 
symptom  during  life.  Thus,  in  a  painstaking  study  of  106  pairs  of 
kidneys  taken  from  consumptives,  made  by  J,  Walsh,-  53.9  per  cent. 
were  found  to  contain  tuliercles.  He  also  found  that  among  these  10*> 
pairs  of  kidneys  only  lU  showed  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  while  in 
44  kidneys  from  patients  sutfering  frfun  other  chronic  diseases,  tlicre 
were  23  with  tliis  form  of  nephritis,  which  clearly  indicates  tiiat  tul>cr- 
culosis  of  the  lungs  is  antagonistic  to  the  ordinary  chronic  general 
interstitial  nephritis^  just  as  it  appears  antagonistic  to  general  sclerosis 
of  other  organs. 

The  Amyloid  Kidney. — In  the  far-advanced  stages  of  phthisis  with 
large  snpj>urating  cavities  in  the  lungs,  we  often  encounter  amyloid 
degeneration  of  tJie  kidney s,  as  in  cachexia  due  to  other  causes.  It 
is  usually  found  associated  with  amyloid  changes  in  other  organs, 
notably  the  liver,  spleen,  and  intestines.  But  even  this  is  not  as  fre- 
quent as  would  be  expected.  White  found  9.2  per  cent.;  Walsh  C.6 
per  cent.,  and  he  never  finind  it  exclusively  in  the  kidneys;  Blum  in 
only  6  per  cent.,  but  he  i>oints  out  tliat  71K2  jJcr  cent,  of  all  amyloids 
were  caused  by  tuberculosis,  of  which  54,4  per  cent,  is  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

Its  symptomatology  is  that  of  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, and  because  it  is  always  associated  with  other  changes  in  the 
kidneys,  such  as  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  the  resulting 
s^Tiiptonis  are  always  complex.  Alhimiin  is  usually  present  in  the  uruie. 
I  find  it  safe  to  conclude,  when  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  there  is  [mv 
fuse  diarrhea,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  kidne\^s  are  am\1oid. 
But  wlien  there  is  no  diarrhea,  there  is  polyuria  of  low  specific  gravity, 
casts,  and  Imt  little  albmnin. 

Terminal  Edema.-^Edema  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  advanced  |)hthisis;  the  ankles  and  knees  especially  are  thus  affected 
during  the  terminal  stages,  l>ut  it  does  not  always  depend  on  the  coii- 
diti<m  of  the  kitlneys,  Montgomery  found  no  relation  between  edema 
and  the  occurrence  of  albumin  and  casts  in  the  unne,  and  suggests 
that  the  etlenia  found  in  tuberculosis  dues  not  de|>end  primarily  on 
nephritis,  (ieneral  anasarca  is  often  seen  in  far-adviinceil  cases  toward 
tlie,endj  and  this  may  be  a  manifestation  of  tlie  state  of  the  kidneys, 


*  Fourth  Annual  H*jx>rt  Henry  Pbippa  Institute,  1908.  p,  120. 

*  Tr.  Sixth  hitem.  Corigr.  Tubero.,  1908.  i,  347. 
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but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  these  cases  we  also  have  cardiac 
dilatation,  it  is  clear  that  the  pathogenesis  is  often  complex. 

The  edema  may  be  considered  an  ill  omen,  and  I  have  not  seen  a 
consumptive  with  edematous  ankles  and  knees  survive,  or  even 
improve.  It  may  be  unilateral,  sometimes  one-half  of  the  body  is 
swollen  and  pitting,  corresponding  to  the  side  on  which  the  patient 
lies.  At  times  we  see  it  only  in  one  upper  extremity,  due  to  pressure 
on  the  veins  coming  from  the  arm  by  tuberculous  glands,  or  when  they 
are  implicated  in  the  adhesive  pleurisy  of  that  side,  and  more  com- 
monly by  thrombosis  of  the  innominate,  subclavian,  or  other  veins. 
Phlebitis  or  thrombosis  of  the  femoral,  popliteal,  and  crural  veins  is 
even  more  frequent  (see  Chapter  XXIX)'. 

Uremia. — Symptoms  of  uremia  are  not  often  met  with  in  phthisis, 
but  not  so  rarely  as  some  authors  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  the 
advanced  stages  we  meet  at  times  with  typical  uremia,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  meningeal  infection.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  con\'ul- 
sions  due  to  this  cause.  In  severe  dyspnea  without  fever,  arising 
suddenly,  uremia  is  to  be  thought  of  in  cases  with  albumin  and  casts 
in  the  urine.  (>ften  the  diarrhea  observed  in  these  cases  is  distinctly 
of  uremic  origin,  and  at  times  we  meet  with  pulmonary  edema.  These 
conditions  are  usually  very  difficult  of  recognition  and  differentiation. 
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As  an  exqiiisiteiy  chronic  disease,  phthisis  is  accompaiiietl  Ijv  many 
morbid  maniiVstations  of  the  nerv4*us  system;  in  fact*  nearly  every 
symptom  of  the  disease  is  often  inHiieiieed  by  the  effec^ts  of  the  tid^cT- 
euloiis  toxins  on  the  nervous  system.  The  neurotic  plieiiumena  may 
make  their  appearance  immediately  at  the  outset,  in  some  they  pre- 
eede  the  actual  onset  of  phthisic,  while  most  confirmed  consumptives 
have  a  psychology  p<*culiarly  their  tn\ii,  and  show  symptoms  of 
nervous  aberration  wlncli  cannot  escape  tlie  vigilance  of  the  observant 
physician. 

Neurasthenia  and  Psychasthenia.— The  onset  of  phthisis  is  often 
accompanied  by  symptoms  simulating  that  syndnnue  which  18  known 
under  the  vague  term  of  neurastlieiiia;  indeed,  many  patients  have 
been  treatetl  for  neurasthenia  for  nu^nths  before  the  true  nature  of 
their  affection  was  recogni'/ed.  These  symptoms  have  been  described 
by  many  authors  aJid  <lcserve  careful  consideration. 

A  large  proportion  of  incipient  and  eiuifinned  consumptives  complain 
of  vertigo,  headache,  pains  along  the  spine,  irritability  of  temper, 
insomnia*  not  necessarily  due  to  nightsweats,  and  Hecting  pains  of  the 
chest  which,  at  times,  cannot  be  attributed  to  circumscribed  pleurisy; 
frequent  attacks  of  tachycardia,  irres|>ective  of  the  tempt-rature,  and 
cardiac  ]>alpitation,  are  not  rare.  There  is  also  the  characteristic 
languor  and  persistent  weariness,  which  is  not  reheved  by  sleep;  on 
the  contrary,  many  state  that  they  feel  more  weary  and  tired  in  the 
morning,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  that  this  tired  feeling  wears  off 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  all  of  which  is  suggestive  of  neurasthenia 
and  psychasthenia,  Considering  these  symptoms  there  is  little 
wonder  that  many  patients  are  treated  for  "nervousness'*  until  an 
attack  of  dry  or  moist  pleurisy,  or  of  hemoptysis,  or  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  chest,  reveals  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I'apillou^  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  susjiccts  every  victim  of  neurasthenia  to  be  a 
suhject  of  latent  tuberculosis,  and  G.I),  Head^  considers  a  considerable 
proportion  of  neurasthenics  as  harboring  a  tuberculous  infection  which 
is  so  conc*ealed  that  it  estixpc^s  detection  by  the  usual  clinical  methods. 
Considering  that  neurasthenia  is  quite  often  the  result  of  toxic  causes, 
it  is  clear  that  tuberculous  toxemia  may  be  a  cause  of  these  symptoms 
in  many  cases.    If  the  chests  of  all  patients  treated  for  neurasthenia 

1  Arcb.  d©  Sciea.  M6d„  1900,  v.  19. 
«  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  1»14,  Ixiii,  9^, 
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were  carefully  examined,  a  large  proportion  of  i)hthisis  which  is  now 
only  recognized  in  the  advaneeil  stages  would  be  identified  at  earlier 
stages. 

Reflex  Nervous  Phenomena.— Aberrations  of  the  sympathetic  or 
autonomic  nervous  system  are  not  rare  in  phthisis.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  unilateral  flushes  of  the  face  and  occasionally  of  one 
ear,  combined  with  a  feeling  of  warmth,  sweating,  etc.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  cutaneous  temperature  is  higher  on  one 
side  of  the  chest.  These  unilateral  symptoms  are  usually  found  on  the 
side  corresponding  to  the  affected  hemithorax  and,  in  bilateral  lesions, 
to  the  side  in  which  the  recent,  or  more  active,  lesion  is  located.  In 
some  patients  with  extensive  excavations  in  the  lung,  the  nostril  cor- 
responding to  the  affected  side  is  widely  dilated.  Dermographism 
is  very  frequent.  These  disturbances  in  the  autonomic  system  have 
recently  been  studied  carefully  by  Meyer  Solis-Cohen. 

An  important  symptom  of  phthisis  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  to  which 
Rogue,^  Destree,^  and  also  T.  F.  Harrington'  drew  attention.  Har- 
rington described  the  widely  dilated  pupils  as  "not  a  paralyzed  pupil, 
but  rather  one  which  seems  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  constant  state  of 
dilatation,  due  to  some  irritation  along  the  track  of  the  nerve  fibers  in 
the  celiospinal  region,''  and  says  that  they  may  be  found  in  cases  before 
the  evidences  of  active  disease  can  be  discovered.  But  dilatation  of 
but  one  pupil  is  more  frequent,  some  authors  saying  that  it  occurs  in 
more  tlian  50  per  cent,  of  cases;  that  it  is  an  early  symptom  and  may 
be  found  before  other  symptoms  and  signs  make  their  appearance. 
More  recently  Meyer  Solis-Cohen,  Emil  Sergent,*  and  H.  Saint- 
Aude^  have  given  this  symptom  attention.  Sergent  has  shown  that  this 
sign  is  not  peculiar  to  sx-philis,  but  that  it  is  very  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  pleuropuhnonary  tuberculous  lesions  and  especially  in  chronic 
phthisis.  He  distinguishes  several  varieties.  The  inequality  may  be 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  and  the  abnormal  jnipil  is  on  the  same  side 
as  the  affected  lung.  It  may  also  be  a  part  of  an  oculoi)upillary  syn- 
drome, myosis  being  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  and  retraction  of  the  eye-l)all  on  the  affected  side.  In  some 
easels  the  inequality  of  the  pupils  not  only  forms  part  of  the  oculo- 
l)upillary  syndrome,  but  is  also  accompanied  l)y  vasomotor  s\Tnptoms 
in  the  cheek  and  ear  on  the  Siime  side.  Instead  of  myosis  of  the  pupil 
on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  afl'ccted  lung,  there  is  mydriasis  with 
vasomotor  symptoms  but  without  the  oculoi)ui>ilIary  syndrome.  It 
is  mainly  seen  in  cases  of  i)hthisis  in  wliich  the  apical  pleura  is  involved 
in  the  process,  and  in  apical  pleurisy.  In  most  cases  of  this  type  there 
is  also  foimd  some  swelling  of  the  supraclavicular  glands  (see  j).  428). 

»  Gaz.  m^'d.  do  Paris.   lh()9. 

'Jour,  de  mM.  ct  do  pharm.,   18^4.  241. 

'  liostoii  Mod.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  181)9,  <'li.  'u't. 

<  Ann.  de  M6d.,  1917.  iv.  140;  Progress  M6dicalo,  1912.  xxviii.  234. 

*  Thdse  de  Paris,  1917  18.  No.  63 
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It  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  by  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  lung  af>ex  and  pleura.  With  the  improvement  in  the 
disease  the  difference  in  the  pupils  may  disappear,  but  I  have  seen  it 
persist  after  the  patient  recovered  At  times,  one  pupil  is  unduly 
contracted, 

Muralt^  pointerl  out  tliat  these  unilateral  nervous  phenomena  may 
be  ol>seived  within  certain  limits  experimentally  after  the  induction 
of  therapeutic  puemnothorax.  He  found  that  with  the  increase  in  tlie 
intrapleural  pressure,  the  pupil  dilates  and  the  elieek  flushes  on  the 
affected  side,  and  in  some  cas«,'s  there  are  typical  attacks  of  migraine, 
while  witli  the  decrease  in  the  pressure  the  phenomena  disappear. 

Pains. — While  a  large  proportion  of  tubereulons  patients  pass 
through  the  dJst?ase  painlessly,  there  are  many  who  suffer  from  pains 
and  aelics  of  various  flegrees  of  severity.  The  pains  may  be  in  any 
part  of  the  \kh{}\  but  the  most  characteristic  are  those  of  the  chest 
and  upper  extremity.  Kuthy  found  that  among  050  patients,  60  per 
cent,  had  pains  in  the  chest,  and  of  these  it  was  localized  in  85  per  cent, 
in  tlie  affected,  r»r  more  ailected,  sifle. 

Many  of  m>'  psitients  have  received  the  first  intimation  of  troulile 
with  their  limgs  through  pains  whicli  were  usually  felt  in  the  infra- 
clavicular space  above  the  second  rib,  and  more  often  in  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  between  tiae  shoulder-blades,  or  under  them.  It  is 
usually  of  a  flull  character,  uninfluenced  by  motion,  breathing  or 
coughing,  worse  during  the  night.  The  skin  over  tlie  affected  area 
is  onl\'  rarel\'  tender,  but  deep  pressure  almost  invariably  aggravates 
it;  tapping  this  region  ma>'  bring  on  a  coughing  spell.  IIjq>eresthesia 
of  the  .si>ine  between  the  shoulder-blades  is  quite  common. 

In  more  advanctxl  phthisis  pains  in  the  shoulder  may  be  actually 
agonizing,  worse  during  the  night,  depriving  the  patient  of  his  sleep 
antl  resisting  all  therapeutic  efforts  at  relief.  When  occurring  in  the 
incipient  stage  they  are  not  so  acutely  felt,  but  may  extend  all  along 
the  arm  and  forearm  down  ti>  the  finger  tips.  Minor  exposiu*es  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather  ma\'  bring  about  pains,  and  the  patient  tlien 
believes  that  he  is  affected  with  rheumatism.  In  fact,  many  cases 
of  *' rheumatism"  of  the  shoulder  turn  out  to  be  phthisis.  Diaphrag- 
matic pains  are  fre([uent.  They  are  described  l>y  the  patients  as  sttib- 
liing  in  character,  or  as  if  tliere  was  a  wound  hi  that  region,  and  are 
usually  due  to  pleural  adiiesions  and  may  be  aggravated  by  deep 
l)rea thing,  coughing  and  sneezing, 

HyperestJiesia  is  very  rare  in  phthisis  unless  there  is  complicating 
pleurisv.  The  pains  are  usually  elicited  by  pressure  on  tlie  regional 
muscles  o\'er  the  affecterl  parts  of  the  lungs.  W'hen  the  apex  is  affected, 
the  sternocleidomastoidei  and  the  trapezii  may  be  painful;  when  the 
lesion  is  more  extensive  the  sealeni,  pectorales,  and  intercostals,  and 
when  thei^  is  a  lesion  at  the  base,  the  lumbar  muscles  may  be  painful 


♦  Mvdu,  Klin-.  1013.  ix.  ISIl  and  H>«1. 
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on  pressure.  In  pleurisy  there  are  hyperesthesia  and  hyperalgesia  (see 
p.  423).  These  pains  are  not  due  to  cough  because  they  are  unilateral. 
They  are  accompanied  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  regional 
muscles,  caused  by  reflex  irritation  of  the  supplying  nerves. 

These  pains  have  been  studied  verj''  carefully  by  Henry  Head/ 
James  Mackenzie,^  and  more  recently  in  this  country  by  Lovell  Langs- 
troth.'  Head  found  that  these  pains  were  either  local  or  referred,  and 
when  due  to  pleurisy  they  coincided  precisely  with  the  situation  of 
the  pleural  area  involved,  and  were  accompanied  by  deep  tenderness, 
but  not  by  superficial  hyperalgesia.  In  cases  of  phthisis  marked  by 
successive  acute  or  subacute  attacks,  involving  previously  healthy 
parts  of  the  lung,  refened  pains  were  mostly  found.  He  attributed 
them  to  the  fact  that  the  end-organs  of  the  sensory  nerv^es  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  lung  invaded  remained  intact,  and  capable  of  conveying 
impressions  when  irritated.  These  nerve  endings  were  destroyed  after 
the  disease  advanced,  causing  necrosis,  and  were  no  more  capable  of 
causing  referred  pain.  Superficial  tenderness  is  particularly  liable  to 
spread  along  the  paths  of  the  nerves  and  Head  believed  it  due  to  the 
cachexia  and  pyrexia  characteristic  of  each  acute  exacerbation  of  the 
disease.  Within  certain  limits,  he  was  able  to  determine  the  lung  area" 
involved  by  the  cutaneous  h^-peralgesia.  A  review  of  the  various  forms 
of  pains  in  phthisis  is  given  by  F.  Jessen*  and  J.  L.  Pomeroj-*  in  special 
monographs.  It  appears,  however,  that  Langstroth*s  conclusion  to 
the  effect  that  this  hyperalgesia  is  practically  of  no  importance  in 
diagnosis,  or  in  localizing  pulmonary  lesions,  is  c*orrect.  But  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  especially  of  the  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
pleura,  a  study  of  the  referred  pains  is  of  universal  diagnostic  impor- 
tance (see  p.  424). 

It  appears  that  the  tenderness  found  in  active  phthisis  is  the  result 
of  the  rigid  contraction  of  tlie  muscles — an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
muscles  to  protect  the  diseased  viscera  beneath  them.  It  is  replaced 
by  muscular  atrophy  in  the  later  stages  of  phthisis. 

The  origin  of  the  various  pains  in  phthisis  is  not  always  clear.  It 
has  been  shown  by  J.  Mackenzie  that  the  lung  is  insensitive  to  stimu- 
lation when  healthy  or  diseased,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when 
an  exploring  needle  penetrates  the  hnig  the  patient  feels  no  pain.  In 
fact,  no  form  of  stimulation  of  lung  tissue  seems  to  l>e  capable  of 
pnKlucing  sensiition,  directly  or  reflexly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
necrosis  of  lung  tissue,  as  it  <K*curs  in  gangrene,  abscess,  or  tuberculous 
cavity  formation,  is  iisually  painless. 

The  suggestion  that  the  pains  in  phthisis,  as  well  as  in  pleurisy 
and  i)neumonia,  are  due  to  pleural  involvement  does  not  hold  either, 

'  Brain,    iStm,  xix.   \'>'A. 

*  Symptoms  :ind  their  Interpretation,  Ixjndon,  1909. 
'Arch.  Int.  Med..   1915.  xvi,   149. 
<  Lungenschv.'ind.Hurht  und  Ncrvensystem,  Jena,   191K>. 
'Interstate  Med.  Jour,  1912,  xix,  S29. 
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because  tlie  pleiira  is  insensitive.  Mackenzie  states  that  he  repeatedly 
explored  the  pleural  cavity  for  any  e\'idences  of  sensation  and  could 
employ  no  form  of  stimulation  capable  of  producing  pain.  When 
inducing  therapeutic  pneumothorax  I  ha\'e  repeateilly  obser\'ed  that 
entering  the  parietal  pleura  with  tlie  needle  produced  no  pain,  nor 
does  scratching  the  \isccral  pleura  with  the  point  of  the  needle  produce 
any  sensation.  Mackenzie  is  thereft>re  inclined  to  attribute  pains 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above  to  contraction  of  the  <iverlying  muscles. 
This  is  the  reason  why  no  hyperesthesia  of  the  skin  is  met  with  in 
phthisis,  Init  i>rcssure  pain  is  frequent.  It  is  due  to  a  visceromotor 
reffex  and  occurs  along  the  distribution  of  the  sensory  nerves  which 
are  stimulated  hy  the  lesion.  The  above-mentioned  pain  in  the  shoulder 
can  be  explained  by  irritation  in  diaphragmatic  |>lcurisy  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  which  conrlucts  the  stunnlus  to  the  skiu  of  the  shoulder.  Btith 
the  phrenic  and  fourth  cervical  ncr\TS  leave  tlie  spinal  vovd  at  the 
j^ame  place^  and  the  former  nerve  conducts  afferent  fibers,  as  well  as 
efferent  (motor) ♦  and  it  is  in  all  probability  by  the  former  that  the 
stimnhL'-:  is  conveyed  in  the  center  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  in  the 
conl.  Pottenger  also  attributes  these  shfudder  jiains  to  an  inflammation 
of  the  nerve  resulting  from  the  retlex  segmentiil  stimulation —a  true 
neuritis.  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  investigation  by  ('api)s^  seems 
to  imlicate  that  irritation  of  the  central  part  of  the  thapliragmatie 
pleura  gives  referred  pain  in  the  neck;  and  irritation  of  other  parts 
also  gives  rise  to  true  referreti  pains,  set  up  by  impulses  carrieil  tc»  the 
tliird  and  fourth  cervical  st^gments  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  ami  thence 
to  the  areas  of  these  st*gments.  This  point  is  eiiscussed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  XXVL 

During  the  last  few  days  td  life  the  reflexes  are  usually  abolished 
in  the  phthisical  and  they  are  reliev^ed  from  all  pains:  in  fact,  at  times 
we  find  them  vptv  hopeful  because  they  feel  no  more  pains. 

Psychic  Traits* — Psychoses  met  with  among  tul)crculoys  i>atients 
may  Ih^  considered  in  the  main  as  ct)incideuces,  l>ecause  ^o  many  jXMjple 
suffer  from  phthisis.  and»  inasmuch  as  this  disease  is  uo  bar  against 
mental  alienation,  it  is  but  natural  that  some  shoidd  become  insane 
from  any  of  the  causes  of  this  aberratiou.  It  is  a  fact  than  an  em>rmous 
proportii>n  of  insane  die  from  iilitliisis^CIouston'^  states  that  two- 
thirds  (*f  deaths  aiming  irliots  result  from  tuberculosis— but  this  may 
be  due  to  their  irrational  mmie  of  life,  as  wel!  as  to  thi*ir  confinement 
in  institutions.  Delirium  is  also  very  often  seen  in  the  terminal  stages 
of  phthisis  and,  when  nf>t  due  to  meningeal  complication,  it  does  not 
differ  from  tlie  delirium  seen  in  iminitiou,  exhaustion,  or  febrile  intoxi- 
cation due  to  other  causes.  But  in  addition  to  these  occasional  psychic 
disturbances,  which  might  be  expected,  there  have  been  noted  other 
psychic  disturbances  in  phthisical  patients,  and  many  authors  have 
spoken  of  a  characteristic  psychology  of  the  consumptive. 

'  Arch,  Int,  Med..  IDll,  vjii,  717. 

>  Allbiitt's  System  of  Medicine,  \"iu,  307, 
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These  phenomena  have  been  observed  also  in  infants.  Combe*  is 
in  agreement  with  other  authors  that  the  tuberculotoxins  act  on  the 
nervous  system  of  infants,  as  of  older  children,  and  cause  a  decided 
change  of  character.  The  infant  loses  its  gayety;  it  never  smiles,  but 
cries  without  cause.  It  sleeps  badly,  awaking  often,  but  is  difficult  to 
arouse  in  the  morning.  This  change  in  character  is  mostly  observed  in 
children  with  tuberculous  meningitis,  but  is  also  seen  in  those  suffering 
from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Many  tuberculous  'patients  show  a  remarkable  change  in  their  mental 
traits  and  character,  a  disturbance  in  their  emotional  life  and  a  striking 
divergence  from  their  premons  customs,  habits,  affections,  and  tastes.  In 
some,  this  change  precedes  the  evident  onset  of  the  disease,  in  many 
it  appears  synchronously  with  the  symptoms  of  active  disease;  it  may 
ameliorate  with  each  improvement,  and  aggravate  with  each  acute 
exacerbation. 

This  change  in  character  manifests  itself  in  various  other  ways: 
Liberal  persons  may  become  stingy  and  misanthropic,  brave  ones 
become  cowardly,  etc.  EngeP  points  out  that  the  original,  innate 
temperament  or  character  of  the  individual  becomes  strikingly  pro- 
nounced in  the  chronic  consumptive:  The  pessimist  suffers  from 
marked  despondency;  the  optimist  becomes  unreasonably  hopeful  of 
the  ultimate  outcome,  etc.  These  phenomena  may  be  explained  by 
the  discordance  between  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  patient  who  is 
not  as  disabled  as  the  objective  findings  of  the  physician  would  lead 
to  expect.  The  mental  make-up  of  tlie  patient  depends  greatly  on 
his  physical  condition  which,  in  tuberculosis,  is  subject  to  great  oscil- 
lations; aggravations  and  improvements  coming  and  going  quite 
unexpectedly.  The  mental  traits  per  se  do  not  change,  but  such  traits 
as  were  characteristic  diu-ing  youth  but,  as  a  result  of  education, 
training,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  have  been  suppressed,  reapi)eai 
boldly,  unhindered  by  conventionalities. 

A  psychic  trait  of  the  consumi)tive  which  has  been  noted  by  most 
writers  is  selfishness.  He  becomes  egotistical  and  egocentric.  He  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  but  one  i)erson—  himself — to  the  exclusion 
of  all  who  have  depended  on  him  before.  He  w'll  eat  costly  food 
whih*  his  children  starve;  he  will  make  unreasonable  demands  on  his 
relatives  and  friends  and  show  no  gratitude.  In  sanatoriums  this  has 
been  the  most  iini)()rtant  i)rol>lem  with  which  the  officers  have  to  coi)e, 
and  tlie  failure  of  many  superintendents  is  due  to  tlieir  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  this  trait  of  tlie  c()nsunii)tive.  As  Saxe*^  states,  tlie  ascendence 
of  selfishness  j)lays  the  most  important  role  in  the  molding  of  the 
mental  traits  of  the  tuberculous.  In  some  j)atients  these  factors  are 
so  pronounced  that  they  comj)leteIy  re\'(»al  the  concealed  elements  of 
their  characters. 

1  Lo  NourisH.)!!.  1910,  iv,  7.'^. 

'  Miinchen.  med.  Wchaschr.,  1902.  xlix,  l.is'i. 

>  New  York  Med.  .Tquf..  1903.  Ixxviii.  211  and  2(>,'3. 
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Euphoria  and  Euthanasia*— Optimism,  despite  many  evitlences  of 
progressive  4iseas<:'  which  saps  the  l>ody,  is  frequent;  ordy  a  copious 
hemorrhage,  or,  more  rarely,  a  sj)ontaneous  pneuuiotliorax,  will  terrify 
the  average  tid>ereuloiis  patient.  Otherwise^  all  the  symptoms  amount 
to  little  or  notliiug.  An  increase  in  the  ctnigh  is  due  to  a  *"coIdf' 
anorexia  is  caused  by  hatl  fo^xi,  etc. 

Barring  tiie  functional  neuroses,  there  are  no  diseases  in  which 
suggestion^auto  and  heterosuggestion^is  so  effective  in  miKlifying 
the  conrse  of  the  mahi<ly  or  in  relieving  symptoms.  An  injection  of 
water  will  induce  sleep,  relieve  pain,  cough,  etc.,  and  even  prothice 
an  increase  in  temiierature  exactly  like  that  of  the  tuberculin  reaction. 
In  many  Eur>pean  sanatoriums  there  is  a  routine  measure  before 
applying  tuberculin  fi>r  diagnostic  puqioses,  to  inject  water  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fever  is  due  to  psychic  effects  or  to 
the  tuberculin »  It  has  been  found  that  20  per  cent,  of  patients  react 
to  the  injeiiio  vacua.  Some  physicians  h-dve  been  able  to  suggest  tlie 
hoiu*  of  the  day  when  the  reaction  will  appear,  as  well  as  any  or  all 
the  s>Tnptoms  wliich  make  up  the  typical  tuberciUin  reaction.  The 
effects  of  this  high  susceptibility  to  suggestion  are  seen  in  phthisio- 
therapy;  quack  tloctors  and  remedies  are  tlxriving  on  consumptives 
more  than  on  any  other  class  of  patients,  excepting  pt^rhaps  tlie 
venereal,  in  whom  tlie  element  of  secrecy  is  of  importance. 

Tlie  proverbial  euphoria  and  eutlianasia  of  the  consumptive,  which 
have  been  describal  in  such  great  detail  by  many  medical  authors,  and 
wdiich  have  not  eseajjed  the  attention  of  writ(^rs  of  fiction  who  are  alert 
for  strong  dramatic  effects,  are  tither  manifestations  of  the  i>roclivities 
to  autosuggestion.  Experience  has  taught  that  when  a  patient  with 
excessive  exca^^ations  hi  the  lungs,  running  liigii  fever,  and  presenting 
otlier  symptoms  and  signs  of  this  conrlitior^,  begins  to  believe  that  he 
has  improved,  that  he  *'feels  fine,"  has  no  pains,  tloes  not  cough 
distressingly,  we  may  look  for  a  speedy  relief  of  the  unfortunate  by 
that  greatest  of  benefactors  for  these  desperate  sufferers,  death.  It 
is  often  astonishing  to  behold  the  sinking  man  make  )>lans  for  tlie 
future,  engage  in  new  enterprises,  plan  hmg  voyages — not  for  a  cure, 
which  he  l)elieves  he  has  almost  attained,  but  for  pleasure* — or,  as  I 
have  seen,  arranging  for  his  marriage  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Very  often  tliis  optimism  and  euphoria  are  excellent  aids  in  our 
attempts  at  curing  these  patients.  It  is  a  well-knowni  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  any  h<>pe  for  a  despondent  consmnpti%'e.  On  tlie  otlier 
hand,  tliis  eu|>horia  is  occasionallv^  harmful  because  it  misleads  the 
patient  and  he  neglects  tlie  instructions  of  his  physician. 

It  ap]>ears  that  as  a  result  of  the  prolongefl  state  of  Intoxication 
|>roduce<i  by  the  absor|)tion  of  the  poisons  residting  fr  >jn  the  metah- 
olisni  of  the  tubercle  l>acilli,  as  well  as  of  the  prorhicts  of  flecmn- 
position  of  the  affected  lung  tissue,  the  consumptive  is  in  about  the 
same  mental  state  as  those  wiio  are  imder  the  influence  of  mild  alcoholic 
intoxication.  The  external  aj)pearance_of  the  consmnptivc  betrays 
17 
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his  state  of  intoxication.  His  bright  eyes  with  dilated  pupils,  which 
are  at  times  contracted  unilaterally,  the  flushing  cheeks,  the  keen 
intellect  which  is  so  often  met  with  among  those  who  before  the 
onset  of  the  disease  were  rather  dull  in  this  respect,  coupled  with  a 
flickering  intelligence  which  brightens  up  suddenly  for  a  few  hours, 
but  is  soon  followed  by  mental  depression  or  fatigue,  bear  close  resem- 
blance to  the  average  person  who  is  under  the  influence  of  moderate 
doses  of  alcohol,  or  a  narcotic  drug. 

In  tuberculous  patients,  particularly  young  talented  individuals,  it 
is  noted  that  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  now  and  then,  they  display 
enormous  intellectual  capacity  of  the  creative  kind.  Especially  is 
this  to  be  noted  in  those  who  are  of  the  artistic  temperament,  or  who 
have  a  talent  for  imaginative  writing.  They  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
nervous  irritability,  but  despite  the  fact  tliat  it  hurts  their  physical 
condition,  they  keep  on  working  and  produce  their  best  work.  This 
spes  phthisica  has  been  described  by  many  authors,  notably  by  J.  B. 
Huber^  and  A.  C.  Jacobson^  in  this  country.'  They  maintain  that 
"the  quality  of  genius  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  affected  by 
tuberculosis,'*  and  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  genius  are 
quickened  by  reason  of  the  general  psycliic  exitation  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  tubercubus  by-products.  **They  astonish  everybody," 
says  Letulle,*  "with  their  mental  and  intellectual  activity;  their 
memory,  their  quick  judgment,  their  delicate  reasoning  powers  are  of 
incomparable  amplitude.'* 

The  long  list  of  great  writers  and  artists  given  below,  to  which  many 
more  may  be  added,  shows  that  tuberculosis  is  rather  frequent  among 
talented  individuals,  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  enhancing  their  pro- 
ductivity instead  of  reducing  it  as  would  be  expected  a  priori. 

Insomnia. — Insomnia  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  may  be  due 
to  restlessness  owing  to  worry  because  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  and  is  often  rem:ved  by  empliatically  reassuring  the  patient. 
Indeed,  the  characteristic  attitude  of  optimism  soon  prevails  and  the 
patient  is  no  more  disturbed  by  insomnia. 

In  others  insomnia  is  due  to  excessive  coiigli,  or  nightsweats,  or 
1)  )th.     In  some  cases  the  achninistration  of  hypnotic  remedies  is  of 

'  Consuiiiption  ami  Civilization,  Philftdeli)hia,  190(3. 

'  Interstate  Med.  Jour..  1914,  xxi.  341. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  mention  some  of  the  notable  men  and  women  who  were  tuber- 
riilous.  Amonc  them  may  be  mentioned:  Rou.sscau.  Milton.  Kant,  Ix>eke,  Hawthorne, 
Keats,  Shelley,  Kmer.>ion,  Wa.shin^ton  Irx-in^.  Chopin.  Laennee,  Spinoza,  llurrcU  P>oude, 
Sterne.  Thoreau.  Chailotte  Bronte.  Ituskin,  Ro!>ert  Pollok,  Kinc^^ley,  ChanninR,  Michael 
Hruee.  Heran^er,  Thomas  Hood,  James  Ryder  Randal.  Lanier,  Scott,  Kliznbeth  Barrett 
Jirowninc.  Biclmt,  Moliftre,  Rachel,  Calvin,  Bastien-I^page,  Roljert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Watteau,  Jane  Austen,  Francis  Beaumont,  David  Gray,  Richard  Lovelace,  Georges 
de  Gu6rin,  \'oItaire.  Amiel,  Paganini.  von  WelK-r,  Xevins,  Marie  BashkirtsefT,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  George  Rij)ley,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  We.'-tcott,  Blackmore, 
Joseph  Rodman,  Diake.  Kirke  White,  Stejihen  Crane,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Henry  Tiiniod,  H.  C.  l^unner,  John  Sterling,  R.  Koch,  Maxim  Gorky,  and  many 
others. 

*  Arch.  gen.  dc  m^-d.,  1900,  ii,  2r>S. 
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no  avail  so  long  as  they  are  given  in  safe  doses.  Es]>ecially  pmne  to 
insomnia  are  patients  who  suffer  from  paroxi'smal  attacks  of  cough* 
each  fit  waking  them  arif!  keeping  them  awake  for  one-half  to  two 
hours.  In  these  cases  tlie  a<hriinist ration  of  codeiu,  heroin,  etc..  is 
bnperative.  IVofuse  nightsweats  often  act  the  same  way:  After 
waking  hatbed  in  perspiration,  the  patient  finds  it  difficult  to  fall 
asleep  again. 

During  the  advanced  stages  many  patients  find  it  very  hare'  to  sleep 
because  nl  the  copious  secretions  in  the  pulmonary  cavities  w^hich, 
after  a  short  nap,  overflow^  tlie  bronchi  and  compel  them  to  rise  and 
expel  it  from  the  chest.  Some  with  unilateral  le^sioiis  may  be  able  to 
sleep  tJie  greater  part  r»f  the  night  in  certain  positions,  and  tliey  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditionH-  But  in  others  with  cavities  in  both 
lungs,  or  witfi  sinuses  leading  f r  an  the  cavities  in  {liHTerent  directions, 
the  prone  posture  immediately  imluces  cough.  Siniie  have  to  sleep 
with  the  face  downward  if  the\'  want  to  avoid  cough,  others  in  the 
semirerlining  posture,  etc.  We  also  mt^et  with  eases  in  which  dyspnea 
is  the  cause  of  insomnia.  While  during  the  early  stages  of  phthisis 
fever  may  he  the  cause  of  insomnia,  it  is  only  rarely  the  case  tluring 
the  advanced  stages.  The  average  cousum]>tive  has  adapted  his 
organism  ti>  tl»e  fe\'er  and  does  not  niirul  it  \'ery  much.  Tuberculous 
patients  with  high  fever  are  often  seen  sleeping  quite  somidly  as  \in\g 
as  the  cough,  nightsweats,  and  dyspnea  do  not  disturb  them. 

In  the  terminal  .sttige  we  often  observe  abnormal  somnolence  in 
phthisical  patients.  Fnr  days,  at  times  for  weeks,  the  patient  lies  in  a 
semicomatose  couilitiou,  careless  ahtait  Ids  person,  and  only  \\\m 
and  then  wakes  to  ask  for  some  nourishment.  If  not  due  to  excessive 
^4ative  medication,  it  may  l»e  an  indication  of  meningeal  complica- 
tion. But  I  have  had  eases  in  which  this  abm>rnial  somnolence  has 
existed  for  several  days  or  weeks  liefore  death,  and  the  autopsy  showed 
no  meningcid  tid>ercu!osis.  Some  of  these  patients  lia\'e  periods  when 
they  are  mildly  deliritnts. 

Influence  of  Tuberculosis  on  the  Sexual  Sphere.— The  tuberculous 
toxemia  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  sexual  organs  and  their 
functions.  In  women,  menstrual  disturbances  are  not  uncommon 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  ami  quite  often  these  disturbances 
are  noted  before  the  onset  of  evident  symptoms  of  the  disease.  In 
young  girls  the  appearance  of  menstruation  may  stay  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  as  I  ha\e  sren  in  s^'veral  cases.  Proliably  ft»r  this  reason 
ancient  clinicians  thought  that  amenorrhea  was  a  caust^  of  phthisis. 
Now  we  know  it  to  he  an  effect  of  the  disease.  Amenorrhea  is  \'ery 
frecjuent  during  the  course  of  phthisis,  and  other  menstrual  disturb- 
ances, dysmenorrhea,  m<*norrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  etc.,  may  be  ob- 
serveil  in  man\'  cases.  But  1  kiu>w  a  large  imml>er  ui  tubercuhais 
women  in  whom  the  menstrual  function  remainefl  practically  normal 
(hroughoot  the  course  (jf  the  disease. 

Uuring  the  menstrual  days,  and  at  times  a  few  days  before  the 
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appearance  of  the  flow,  there  is  often  observed  an  aggravation  in  the 
pulmonary  condition.  The  fever  may  rise,  the  cough  increases  in 
intensity,  rales  increase  in  number  and  extent,  or  reappear  in  places 
where  they  were  noted  before  but  had  disappeared  and  new  areas  of 
lung  tissue  are  often  invaded  during  this  period.  Hemoptysis  is  quite 
frequent  during  this  period  and  in  rare  cases  it  may  even  replace 
menstniation .  Premenstrual  fever  is  occasionally  noted,  as  was  already 
stated. 

Conception  is  possible  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  pregnancy 
may,  and  often  does,  pass  through  almost  normally,  the  child  being  of 
average  weight  but  of  low  vitality.  ReibmejT  believes  that  tuber- 
culous women  are  more  prolific  than  healthy  women — Nature  attempts 
to  compensate  in  quatitity  for  inferior  quality.  Abortion  and  mis- 
carriage are  more  apt  to  occur  among  them  than  in  healthy  women. 
It  appears  that  during  pregnancy  the  tuberculous  process  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  abeyance,  and  the  patient  may  even  improve.  Writers  of  former 
generations,  like  Cullen,  recommended  marriage  to  tuberculous  girls 
for  this  reason.  Dr.  E.  Warren^  in  a. prize  essay  published  in  1857 
said:  "Pregnancy,  coition,  etc.,  arc  i)articularly  desired  by  women 
affected  with  phthisis,  which  constitutes  a  paintivg  of  Nature  toward 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  the  system  has  been  invaded."  He 
quotes  the  opinions  of  authorities  like  Hippocrates,  Sydenham, 
Montgomery,  Parr,  Rokitansky,  Clark,  and  many  others,  who  held  the 
same  views  on  the  salutary  effects  of  marriage  and  pregnancy  on 
tuberculosis.  Some  modem  writers  hold  similar  views.  In  a  paper 
published  in  1.S97  Charles  W.  Townsend,^  speaking  of  cases  observed 
in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  says  that  "during  pregnancy  the 
patient  often  seems  better  and  the  disease*  appears  in  abeyance^' 
an<l  that  "Nature  seems  to  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  to  suppress 
the  <liseas(»  (hiring  ])regnancy  an<l  to  make  the  labor  easy  and  short, 
but  after  the  child  is  horn  the  disease  a<lvanoes  at  a  rapid  rate." 

There  is  no  question  that  during  ])regnancy  the  more  annoying 
symptoms  are  in  abeyance  in  many  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  see  a 
woman  becoming  sick  with  progressive  disease  during  the  period  of 
])regnancy.  In  a  rather  extensive  ex])erien(e,  having  had  imder  my 
care  numerous  ])regnant  women  with  tulKTcuh)Us  lung  lesions  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease,  I  have  never  seen  one  die  with  the  fetus 
in  her  uterus.  Hut  affvr  thr  child  /.v  horn  ilw  discnae  flares  up  aaul  often 
begins  to  pnKirrss  with  frightful  rapidity.  A  considerahle  projxyrtion  of 
tuhrrcuhms  innnrn  date  hark  the  heginnin/j  of  the  disease  to  ehildbirth. 
Labor  seems  to  stimulate  the  ])roress  in  the  hings  and  favors  the 
development  of  ])rogressive  disease.  AVonieii  in  the  inci])ient  stage  of 
j)hthisis,  and  those  in  whom  the  disease  was  arreste<l  or  even  cured, 
are  apt  to  sutler  an  extension  of  the  ])rocess,  or  a  rehi])se  or  recurrence 
of  active  phthisis  after  ])regiianey  and  chiMbirth.    The  same  ])henom- 

'  Am.  .Ff.iir.  M<h1.  S<'..  1.s.'»7.  \\\i\ .  M. 
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eriou  has  been  <>l)servetl  in  cattle.    In  cuws  tul>erciilosis  is  reactivated 
iifter  prej[jnancy  and  labor* 

Sexual  Irritability. — The  popular  views  entertained  by  the  laity 
and  tlif  profession  tn  thr  eft'ert  that  consumptives  have  excessive 
sexual  iMitency  and  dcnianils  are  apparently  well  founded.  During 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  often  noted  an  increased 
sexual  irritability^  and  this  is  apparently  the  reason  why  some  believe 
tliat  phthisis  is  at  times  due  to  excessive  venery.  Lettule  asserts  that 
sexual  excesses  are  eominun  at  the  commencement  of  the  ilisease,  and 
are  checked  oidy  when  the  limit  of  exhaustion  is  attained.  W.  II. 
Peters*  observed  a  tendency  to  abnormal  sexual  excitement  so  frequent 
among  consumptives  as  to  require  the  carefol  attention  of  the  physician. 
He  also  says  that  *^ every  physician  has  been  im|)ressed  by  the  almost 
disgusting,  and  sometimes  ie\'olting  persistence  of  the  sexual  instinct 
in  consumptives,  even  late  in  the  disease." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  ad\"aneed  stages  of  the  disease,  when 
the  body  is  extremely  emaciate^l,  the  nuiscles  atrophieil  and  the 
vital  forces  apparently  at  their  lowest,  sexual  potency  may  be  retaineth 
Even  shortly  before  his  death  a  eonsnuiptive  may  impregnate  his  wife, 
and  a  woman  who  has  lost  half  her  normal  weight,  and  is  subject  to 
frequent  hemoiTliages,  runs  a  fclu'ile  tcm]>crature.  sweats  anil  coughs 
distressingly,  is.  at  times,  seen  in  a  pregnant  state,  Peters  quotes 
IL  L,  Barnes,  superintendent  of  the  Rho»ie  Island  Sanatoriiun,  about 
a  patient  who  died  from  a  hemorrhage  coming  during  the  sexual  act 
which  took  place  while  on  a  visit  from  the  sanatorium  to  his  wife.  I 
have  seen  several  somewhat  similar  cases.  In  hospitals  for  advanced 
consumptives  the  patients  must  be  watched  in  this  regard,  especially 
when  the  male  division  is  not  completely  separated  from  the  female 
division.  Sexual  excesses,  according  to  (iimbcrt,"  often  hasten  the 
fatal  outcome  of  the  disease. 

Other  wTiters  deny  altogether  that  consumptives  are  more  sensuous 
than  others.  Karl  von  Rnck,^  in  a  review  of  the  subject,  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  *' phthisis  is  not  a  cause  of  sexual  excesses,  there 
being  no  difference  between  tuberculous  and  non-tul>crculous  subjects; 
that  in  the  advancing  disease  the  scxiuit  functions  decline  tiu^  same 
as  tliey  do  in  other  wasting  diseases."  But  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
appears  to  favor  the  view  that  excesses  are  more  common  among 
consumptives  than  among  others. 

These  sexual  excesst»s  have  been  attributed  to  the  tuberculous 
toxemia,  but  others  have  denied  this  explanation.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  lazy,  indolent  life,  the  lack  of  nmscmlar  exercise,  and  the 
excessive  consumption  of  nitrogenous  food  during  the  treatment  are 
more  responsible  for  the  sexual  proclivities  than  the  tuberculous 
toxemia »    It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  sanatoriums  the  association 

»  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Absu..  1908,  1,  938. 

>  Rev.  de  la  Tiibcrc.  1907,  iv,  1. 
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of  tlie  sexes  favors  tendencies  in  this  direction.  In  many  the  desi)on- 
dency  engendered  by  the  knowledge  of  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease  urges  the  patient  to  take  in  as  much  of  life  and  its  pleasures 
as  possible  before  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  other  chronic  diseases  in  which  the  patients  are  idle, 
eat  well  and  may  be  despondent,  yet  they  do  not  indulge  in  sexual 
excesses  to  the  same  extent  as  the  tuberculous,  which  would  be  in 
line  with  the  suggestion  that  the  tuberculous  toxemia  is  effective  in  the 
direction  of  causing  sexual  irritability.  Turban  found  that  in  artificial 
tuberculin  poisoning,  i,  e.,  when  tuberculin  is  administered  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  sexual  irritability  is  increased,  and  in  some  cases  he 
had  to  discard  specific  treatment  for  this  reason.  "Every  physician 
with  a  large  experience  with  tuberculous  patients,"  says  Muralt, 
"knows  of  cases  in  which  recovery  from  the  disease  brought  about 
normal  functions  in  this  regard." 

Weygandt^  made  a  collective  investigation  of  this  problem  among 
physicians  in  German  sanatorium  s  in  which  incipient  cases  are  ad- 
mitte<l.  Many  of  the  answers  were  to  the  effect  that  they  had  not 
observed  any  special  increase  in  the  sexual  desires  of  their  patients; 
three  directors  of  sanatoriums,  Kohler,  Krause,  and  Marquard,  sent 
the  interesting  information  that  the  patients  had  accused  the  doctors 
of  secretly  putting  aphrodisiac  or  anaphrodisiac  drugs  into  the  milk 
or  other  food.  It  appears  that  in  many  (ierman  sanatoriums  such 
superstitions  prevail,  thus  indicating  that  the  patients  themselves  are 
aware  of  the  increased  sexual  irritability. 

»  Med.  Klin.,  1912,  viii,  91  and  137. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
INSPECTION  AND  PALPATION. 

The  Stigmata  of  Phthisis. — ^After  the  history  and  symptomatology 
of  the  patient  have  been  carefully  inquired  into,  the  physical  examina- 
tion should  begin  with  inspection  of  the  physical  make-up  of  the 
individual.  In  phthisis  not  only  the  chest  should  be  carefully  examined 
but  also  the  head,  the  face,  the  neck,  the  abdomen  and  the  extremities. 
The  stigmata  of  this  disease  are  often  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  tJie  experienced  eye  may,  at  times,  find  outside  of  the 
region  of  the  ch(ist  certain  signs  which  are  highly  suggestive  of  phthisis. 
In  some  borderland  cases  these  stigmata  may  be  of  great  assistance 
in  formulating  an  opinion  on  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Complexion. — Hippocrates  described  the  habitus  phthisicus — the 
"fonn  of  the  body  peculiarly  subject  to  phthisical  complaints" — as 
characterized  by  a  smooth,  whitish  skin,  blue  eyes,  blond  or  reddish 
hair,  and  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  Following  this  ancient  clinician, 
many  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  stated  that  the  external 
appearance  of  certain  persons  betrays  a  strong  predisposition  to  this 
disease. 

Hippocrates*  notion  that  blond-haired  and  blue-eyed  persons  are 
more  prone  to  phthisis  has  survived  to  this  very  day,  and  Beddoe, 
Landouzy,  Delpeuch,  Piery,  Woodruff,  and  many  others  hold  the' 
same  view.  Exact  information,  however,  does  not  sustain  this  opinion 
that  fair-complexioned  people  are  more  prone  to  tuberculosis.  In 
countries  with  predominant  blond  populations,  like  Scandinavia, 
England,  Northern  Germany,  etc.,  the  consumptives  are  generally 
blonds;  while  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  etc.,  where  the  dominant  racial 
elements  are  brunettes,  the  consumptives  are  of  the  same  complexion, 
as  can  be  seen  on  visiting  the  sanatoriums  in  these  countries.  In 
China  and  Japan  there  are  no  blonds,  yet  tuberculosis  is  not  lacking. 
Evidently  infection,  the  length  of  time  a  people  has  been  exposed  to 
the  tubercle  bacilli  and,  above  all,  social  and  economic  conditions  are 
of  greater  importance  in  determining  the  rates  of  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality than  race  or  coloi. 

Facies. — ^The  confirmed  consumptive  presents  a  chaiacteristic,  in 
fact,  an  unmistakable  appearance,  which  betrays  his  disease  not  only 
to  the  experienced  physician,  but  also  to  the  laity,  and  he  can  often 
be  picked  out  from  a  group  of  healthy  people  with  comparative  ease 
and  certainty.  The  emaciated  body,  the  pallor  of  the  face  with  the 
hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks,  the  round  shoulders,  and  the  bodily  decrepi- 
tude, may  be  seen  in  other  wasting  diseases;   but  the  facies  of  the 
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consumptive,  while  possessing  all  these  traits,  has  other  characteristic 
stigmata.  In  very  few  other  diseases  is  there  to  be  seen  such  a  typical 
facial  expression  as  in  the  consumptive. 

The  facial  muscles  arc  wasted,  the  cheeks  sunken,  and  the  malar 
bones  protrude;  the  lips  are  pale  or  livid,  often  contracted,  as  if 
smiling  or  grinning;  the  hectic  flush,  which  may  be  unilateral;  the 
thin  neck  appears  longer  than  normal,  the  sternomastoids  are  accen- 
tuated like  two  tense  bands  on  both  sides;  the  head  is  bent  forwaid 
between  the  two  round  shoulders,  and  the  spine  is  bent.  Because  of 
the  w^asting,  the  ears  appear  larger;  one  may  be  redder  than  the  other. 

But  the  most  pathognomonic  parts  of  the  cast  of  countenance  of 
the  consumptive  are  his  eyes.  They  are  deeply  set  in  the  sockets, 
which  are  larger  than  normal  because  of  the  wasting  of  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  We  also  meet  with  a  widening  of  the  palpebral  aperture, 
and  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  on  the  affected  side  as  a  result 
of  irritation  of  the  sympathetic.  A  narrow  palpebral  aperture  with 
a  somewhat  deeply  set  eyeball  is  a  symptom  of  prolonged  irritation 
of  the  nerve  paths,  and  is  met  with  in  cases  with  adherent  apical 
pleura,  as  was  shown  by  Kuthy.  To  the  same  cause  has  been  attrib- 
uted unilateral  dilatation,  or  more  rarely,  contraction  of  the  pupil 
which  may  precede  the  evident  onset  of  active  disease. 

The  appearance  of  the  eye  as  a  whole  is  pathognomonic  and  can 
be  more  easily  recognized  than  described.  It  has  a  characteristic 
brilliancy  w^hich  has  been  described  as  transj)arent,  lustrous,  bright, 
dimly  brilliant;  it  differs  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes  in  other  fevers 
in  the  fact  that  it  appears  gloomy,  dismal,  or  haunted — its  glance  can 
always  be  felt.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain  these  characteristics 
as  due  to  the  widely  dilated  pupils,  while  the  pearly-white  sclerotics 
are  said  to  be  an  expression  of  vasomotor  succulence  of  the  bulbar 
conjunctiva  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  cervical  s^inpathetics  and 
are  to  he  seen  mostly  in  cases  of  adherent  apical  pleurisy. 

This  fades  has  been  recognized  by  the  laity,  and  the  folk-lore  of 
Europe  abounds  in  sayings  about  tlic  facial  ex])ressi()n  of  the  consump- 
tive. AVriters  of  fiction  and  painters  have  also  considered  it  "inter- 
esting," and  make  great  use  of  it  in  tlieir  pnxhictions.  Many  of  tlie 
classical  an<l  nuKlern  painters  have  depicted  tliis  cast  of  countenance 
showing  the  false  euphoria  of  the  smiling,  tranquilly  bright,  yet 
melancholy  eyes  of  the  consimiptive,  whi(,*h  are  perhaps  best  seen  in 
liConardo  da  \'inci's  La  (iioconda-  n  picture  of  a  phthisical  face 
superior  to  any  description  that  can  be  given  of  it. 

1  have  seen  these  facies  in  some  patients  with  latent,  or  quiescent, 
tuberculosis  in  whom  physical  exj)l()rati()U  of  the  chest  showed  but 
indefinite  signs  of  a  lesion.  It  appears  to  be  especially  marked  in 
persons  of  phthisical  stock;  in  other  words,  those  who  were  infected 
during  childliood,  but  have  more  or  less  recovered. 

The  Skin. — ('ther  stigmata  of  phthisis,  which  may  be  noted  in  tlie 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  should  be  mentioned.    On  the  forehead  and 
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upper  parts  of  the  cheeks  we  may  see  cbloaamn  phtlmworum,  rirnh  in 
those  who  s%veat  profusely,  piiifnaHi*(  eerftimhtr  ami  labescimliuw  on 
tlie  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  diest*  In  those  who  suffer 
from  dyspnea,  we  may  find  chibhed  fingers,  or  deformities  of  the  liands, 
wrists,  spine  and  ankles,  wliich  are  the  results  of  j>uin*onary  osteo- 
arthntpatliy.  On  tJie  neek,  spasm  or  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which 
will  st)on  be  described,  may  give  us  a  clue  that  a  careful  examination 
of  tlie  eiiest  is  indicated. 

Enlarged  Glands. — Visibly  enlargetl  glands  are  quire  rare  in  adults, 
tliough  I  have  se<:tn  ciises  in  which  they  went  on  to  su])puratfc»n.  But 
palpable  glands  on  the  neck  are  verj"  freciuent— in  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  my  cases.  In  children,  enlarged  glands  are  very  frequent, 
hut  they  are  not  always  an  ioilication  of  tuberculosis.  If  en'arge<J 
cerv^ical  glands  were  patJiognonionic  of  tuberculosis  in  chiklren,  we 
sliould  find  very  few  who  hvc  in  poverty  free  from  this  <lisease  (see 
Chapter  XXIV).  Of  greater  importance  from  the  tliagnostic  stand- 
|K>int  is  enlargement  of  tlie  sui)raclavicular  glands,  especially  when 
found  iniilateralh  .    It  speaks  for  tuberculosis  of  tlie  costal  pleura. 

We  also  very  often  find  enlargement  of  the  tliyroid  gland  in  tuber- 
culous subjects^  at  times  in  the  incipient  sttige,  and  nuld  grades  of 
exophthaimus  are  not  unc(nnmon.  The  reciprocal  relation  between 
hyperthyruidisin  and  tuberculosis  is  a  inootefl  question. 

Enlarged  Veins  on  the  Chest.-  Enlarged  veins  are  often  seen  on  the 
chest,  especially  in  the  infraclavicidar  region  o\Tr  the  first  and  second 
interspaces,  and  posteriorly  opposite  tlie  first  tlioracic  spine,  and  below 
along  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm.  The  upper  enlarged  veins 
are  caused  by  the  interference  with  the  emptying  of  ttie  internal 
mamman'  and  intercostal  veins,  because  of  pressure  on  the  vena  azygos 
by  swollen  tlioracic  glands,  and  also  by  the  increased  expiratory  efforts 
while  coughing.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  healthy  persons,  esf>e- 
cially  in  nursing  %vomen,  and  they  may  be  unilateral  ii^  patients  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  bronchitis  and  puhiionary  emphysema,  as  well  as 
witli  endothoraeic  tumors.  Accortling  to  I.ombardi,*  the  varicosities 
in  the  neighborbotHl  of  tlie  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoiacic  vertebne 
may  l)e  seen  in  SU  to  00  per  cent,  of  cases  of  phtliisis,  but  I  see  them 
ver>^  frequently  in  persons  witJiout  any  active  pulmonar\^  disease. 

It  will  also  be  noted  in  some  cases  that  tlie  nipjile  is  located  lower  or 
more  externally,  while  in  women  tlie  mammary'  gland  may  be  smaller, 
and  tlie  nipple  may  be  less  pigmented,  than  on  the  opjx^site  unaffected 
side. 

The  Phthisical  Chest.—  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Areteeus  and  other  ancient 
clinicians  mentioned  the  phtliisical  chest,  and  modern  text-books 
devote  consideral>le  space  to  giving  details  about  its  form,  shape 
and  significance,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  tliat  many  persons  with 
"phthisical  chests"  pass  through  Efe  unscathed,  while  many  consmnp- 


1  Gior.  iuterti&JG*  di  Scieti.  med.,  1913,  xzxv,  751. 
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tives  have  at  the  beginning  of  tlic  disease  excellent  cliests.  There 
was  a  tune  when  everyone  who  had  a  deformed  chest,  especially  of 
the  type  called  flat,  was  considered  tiiberculoiLs  or,  at  least,  predis- 
posed to  the  disease.  By  actual  measurement,  Woods  Hutchinson^ 
found  that  the  chest  of  the  consumptive  is  altogether  unusually 
round,  the  stemodorsal  diameter  is  comparatively  large  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  healthy  person,  and  he  suggests  that  it  is 
due  to  a  persistence  of  the  infantile  thorax  in  the  adult.  These  observa- 
tions have  been  confirmed  by  Bessesen,*  Niles  and  others. 

The  problem  w^hether  the  phthisical  chest  is  a  cause,  congenital  or 
acquired,  of  tuberculosis,  has  also  been  raised.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
all  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  is  an  expression  of  intrathoracic 
disease,  and  thus  a  result  of  tuberculosis  during  childhood. 

The  Normal  Thorax. — ^Before  looking  for  the  pathological  chest  w^e 
must  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  noniial  thorax,  and  it 
should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  well-formed  thorax  is  an  ideal 
which  cannot  be  encountered  more  often  than  a  perfectly  normal 
physique  in  the  individual.  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  Pottenger*s' 
description,  which  is  as  complete  and  thorough  as  can  be  given: 

*\Such  a  thorax  in  an  adidt  should  be  symmetrical  on  both  sides. 
Beginning  at  the  clavicle  it  should  bulge  forward,  reaching  the  maxi- 
miun  point  on  a  level  with  the  third  or  fourth  rib  and  then  gradually 
flattened  out  again  as  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs  is  reached.  The 
supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular  spaces  should  be  well  filled  and 
almost  even  witli  the  clavicles  themselves.  The  scapuke  should  stand 
symmetrically;  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  should  be  well  covered 
witli  subcutaneous  tissue  and  muscles  so  that  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  barely  recognizable  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  only  seen  distinctly  in  the  lower  portion  where  the  musculature  is 
thin.  Then*  shouhl  be  a  general  synimetr>^  in  the  muscles  of  the  tw^o 
sides,  no  individual  or  jrroup  of  muscles  standing  out  witli  undue 
prominence  iniless  it  be  those  that  are  increased  in  size  by  greater 
use,  such  as  the  d(»ltoides,  trapezius,  rhomboides  and  pectorales  in 
persons  who  do  heavy  work  and  use  one  hand  more  than  the  other. 
The  anterior  neck  muscles  should  not  stand  out  unduly,  unless  the 
patient  is  t^niaciated.  Neither  should  the  neck  and  chest  muscles 
appear  degenerated  or  atropliie<l  under  nonnal  conditions.'' 

\Vhile  such  an  ideal  chest  is  only  rarely  seini  in  healthy  persons,  it 
is  never  seen  in  a  consiunptive.  In  the  latter,  going  hand-in-han<l 
witli  tlie  i)r()gress  of  tiie  disease,  the  form  and  shai)e  of  the  thorax 
change,  as  a  result  of  certain  changes  in  the  resi^iratory  muscles,  and 
in  many  cases  we  find  on  insjH^ction  and  palpation  conditions  which 
are  characteristic  of  tlie  phthisical  chest. 

»  Jour.  Anjcr.  NUmI.  Assn.,  1903.  xl.  1190. 
«  Ibid..  1905.  xlv.  L'0a3. 

'  Muscle  Spc^sin  and  Defeneration  in  Intrathoracic  Inflammations,  St.  Louis,  1912, 
p.  15. 
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Teclmic  of  Inspection  and  Palpation  of  the  Chest.  In  ui!clitit)u  to 
tJie  light,  warm  rnuiii  and  .stri|)]>iiijj:  tlie  patient,  to  ihv  waist,  wliidi 
are  self-evident  requirements,  tht*  jnitieut  is  to  be  seated  on  a  round 
stot>l»  directly  facing  the  window  or  the  souree  of  artificial  li^ht.  lie 
is  permitted  to  assume  his  natural  i>osture  %vithout  urging  hini  to  sit 
straight  up,  hold  his  hem!  in  the  middle  line,  ete.»  so  that  w«^  may 
note  any  faulty  position  of  tlie  head,  neck,  spine  and  chest.  Careful 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  head,  tlie  shoulders,  tlie 
clavicles,  tJie  ribs  ami  tlie  seapuhe  during  rest,  aiul  during  nioilerate 
and  forced  breathing. 

Above  all,  we  are  looking  for  emdences  of  asifmmetry  in  structure, 
forvi,  and  mobiliti/,  when  the  two  sideff  of  the  chest  are  compared.  Motion 
can  be  ascertained  l»y  inspectiuii,  carefully  noting  from  a  disUmce  the 
tips  of  the  acromion  processes,  as  well  as  the  elevatiuii  of  the  ribs 
during  inspiration,  the  position  of  the  scapula^  during  biith  phases  of 
the  respiratory  act,  and  also  the  lateral  expansion  uf  the  lower  parts 
of  tlie  thorax.  Flattening^  excavations  and  undue  prominence  of  tlie 
respirator}^  muscles  am  to  be  esixTially  looked  ft>r.  The  supraspinous 
and  supraclavicular  Un^m  are  coTn]>are<l  and  n*>  deviation  fr<im  the 
normal  should  be  overlooked.  Spinal  <leforniity,  if  present^  must 
be  given  attention  because  it  may  l>e  the  result  of  an  intratJioracic 
lesion;  !>ecause  it  may  have  an  immense  intluencT  on  the  results 
obtainetl  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  antl  als(>  on  the  skiagram. 

The  motion  of  tlie  anterior  aspect  of  the  thorax  is  well  studied  while 
standing  behind  tlie  patient  and  Iix^king  over  his  head,  watching  the 
ribs  and  clavicles  as  they  rise  aii<l  descend  <  luring  inspiration  and 
expiration,  and  noting  any  retardatiim  or  ImiitatioH  of  motion  on  one 
side  as  compared  with  the  other.  It  is,  howe%'er,  best  to  ascertain 
this  by  palpation,  placing  the  hands  on  each  side  of  the  patient*3 
neck,  tlie  thumbs  meeting  behind  at  the  spine  and  fingers  reaching 
down  over  the  clavicles  (Fig.  35),  and  for  the  h)wcr  parts  by  placing 
the  hands  over  tlie  lateral  aspects  of  the  chest.  In  this  manner  slight 
differences  can  be  detected  more  easily  tlian  by  inspection.  Special 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  lagging — one  side  of  the  chest  is  delayed  in 
movement  and,  in  more  aihanced  eases,  expansion  is  limited.  At 
times  we  meet  with  i)oth  lagging  and  limitation  of  motion  in  various 
parts  of  the  chest  and  we  may  coficlode  that  the  ff>nner  is  an  indica- 
titm  of  a  recent  lesion,  while  tlie  latter  is  causal  by  an  old,  probably 
pleuritic  lesion. 

Spasm  and  degeneration  at  muscles  of  the  neck  and  chest  are  best 
ascertained  by  Pottenger's  method  of  'Might  touch  pal])ation."  Press- 
ing the  tips  of  the  fingers  over  the  muscles  under  consideration  and 
moving  the  hand  siilewnse,  carefidly  noting  the  degree  of  resistance, 
will  show  tliis  condition.  While  doing  this  the  fingers  should  not  be 
allowe<t  to  slip  on  the  skin,  because  it  is  the  conrlition  of  tlie  muscles, 
and  not  of  the  skin,  that  we  wish  to  ascertain.  Over  acute  lesions  it 
is  fomid  that  the  muscles  give  to  tlie  palpating  fingers  a  distinct  feeling 
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of  increased  resistance,  that  they  are  firmer  and  fuller  than  normal, 
while  over  advanced  lesions  there  is  a  flabby,  doughy  feeling  and  the 
bundles  can  be  easily  separated  owing  to  atrophy  and  degeneration. 

Significance  of  Lagging. — In  the  very  incipiency  of  a  pulmonary 
lesion  we  often  note  that  the  affected  side  of  the  chest  begins  to  expand, 
and  the  shoulder  to  move  upward,  later  than  the  opposite  healthy  side 
of  the  chest,  and  finally  does  not  attain  the  same  amount  of  expansion. 
In  far-advanced  cases  there  may  even  be  absolute  inunobility  of  the 
affected  side.  It  is  best  ascertained  by  letting  the  patient  first  breathe 
normally  and  then  asking  him  to  take  a  few  deep  inspirations. 


Fig.  35. — ^Testing  mobility  of  the  chest. 


Lagging  of  the  upper  part  of  one  side  of  tlie  chest  is  an  indication 
of  a  lesion  in  that  apex,  provided  an  acute  or  chronic  non-tuberculous 
inflammatory  process  of  the  lung  and  pleura  is  excluded.  When  the 
motions  of  both  sides  are  equal,  but  there  are  sure  signs  of  tuberculosis, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  a  bilateral  lesion.  With  an  old  quies- 
cent lesion  in  one  side  and  a  new  and  active  lesion  in  the  other,  the 
lagging  is  more  pronounced  in  the  newly  affected  side.  I  often  find 
difficulties  in  clearing  up  by  inspection  and  palpation  old  bilateral 
lesions  in  which  both  sides  show  limited  motion.  In  these,  percussion 
and  auscultation  give  more  reliable  information.  But  in  incipient 
unilateral  cases  inspection  is  of  unmense  value. 
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Thoracic  Asymmetry.— Looking  at  the  phtliisic.il  chest  anteriorly, 
in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  alreach'  made  some  inroads,  we  find 
mme  undue  prominence,  even  arching  of  the  clavicle  and  more  or  less 
deep  excavation  in  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fossie,  more  marked, 
or  exclusively,  on  the  affccteil  side.  The  angle  of  Ixniis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  maiuibrium  ami  the  gladiolus  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  average  healthy  chest.  Posteriorly,  we  find  kyjihosis  in  numy 
cases,  tlie  scapidie  are  prominent,  winged,  and  even  dislocated,  nearer 
the  spine  on  the  afl'ecte<I  side.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  rather  ^\  ide 
and  deep  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  free  margins  of  tlie  cMist'd  carti- 
lages nearly  meet  in  the  middle  line.  In  addition  to  these  changes  we 
meet  witli  distortions  of  various  part,^  of  tlie  chest,  especially  the  upper 
half — flattening  and   retractions  of  various  degrees  anteriorly   and 


ScaJims  post,  m 
Scalenus  medm.^ 
Scahmu  antm. 
Trapeiias    m 


FitJ.  3ft. — Mu«dp«  of  the  ri€>ck  whichi\re  cither  spai^nindicttlly  coutrncted  or  atniphicMJ 
in  pulmonarj*  tutwrculosl**. 

posteriorly*  Depression  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the 
afTecteil  side  may  he  already  note<l  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the 
disease.    Knthy^  found  it  in  S2  \wv  cent,  of  his  incipient  cases. 

Spasm  and  Degeneration  of  the  Thoracic  Muscles.— Any,  or  most,  of 
theitc  changi^ri  in  the  contour  of  tlie  chest  may  be  notiil  in  cases  of 
non-tuhercnlmis  affectitms  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  also  in  patients 
who  ha^l  a  tuhcrcnluus  lesion  which  had  healc<l,  the  jitatient  being 
in  excellent  heahh,  lN>ttengcr,  in  his  epoch-making  studies  of  the 
tuberculous  chest,  has  given  us  certain  clues  as  to  the  means  of  differen- 
tiating these  ciKiditinns.  It  api>ears  that  intrathoracic  conditions 
have  a  gn*at  iidhiencc  on  the  muscles  of  respiration,  a  fact  wUicli 
has  Iwrn  knuvvii  for  a  long  time,  but  rationally  inteq>n^tei|  and  made 
available  for  diagnosis  by  Pottenger. 

I  Siitli  Iiitcrnat.  Cuojir.  Tub«rc.,  1908,  i,  1215. 
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\Vhenever  the  lung  or  pleura  is  acutely  inflamed,  the  thoracic 
muscles  over  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, like  the  abdominal  muscles  in  a  case  of  appendicitis.  Depending 
on  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma or  pleura,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  chest  show  this  contrac- 
tion in  various  degrees. 

Inspection  and  palpation  reveal  this  condition  very  clearly  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases.  Muscles  in  spasm  are  larger  and  firmer  in 
appearance  as  well  as  to  touch,  giving  a  distinct  feeling  of  increased 
tension.  Often  the  more  tendinous  parts  of  muscles  feel  like  distinct 
cords,  while  the  more  fleshy  parts  are  larger  and  firmer  to  the  touch 
than  normal  muscles  on  the  opposite  unaffected  side. 

After  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  lung  and  pleura  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  muscles  degen- 
erate; tliey  waste  and  become  flabby.  To  the  palpating  finger  they 
feel  doughy,  their  normal  tone  or  elasticity  is  gone,  and  their  bundles 
are  easily  separated.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  coincident  with 
this  change  in  the  muscles,  there  is  always  seen  atrophy  of  the  skin 
and  a  disappearance  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  evident  to  the  sight  as  well  as  to  the  touch. 

Pottenger  looks  uj)on  these  muscle  changes  as  due  to  reflex  stimular 
tion  of  the  motor  nenxs,  the  result  of  continuous  irritation  caused  by 
the  impulse  from  the  inflamed  lung  and  pleura.  When  this  irritation 
is  kept  up  verj*  long  degeneration  and  wasting  follow,  though  the 
latter  may  be  due  partly  to  trophic  disturbances.  But  if  it  is  true  that 
we  can  make  out  by  superficial  palpation  of  the  dead  body  internal 
solid  stnictures  it  would  indicate  that  the  theory  of  reflex  irritation 
is  inadequate. 

Muscular  Changes  in  Incipient  Cases.-  In  incipient  cases  we  often 
find  that  the  sternocleidoniastoid,  the  scaleni,  and  jx^ctoralis  anteriorly 
and  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapuli,  etc.,  posteriorly,  are  in  a  state 
of  spasm:  They  stand  out  more  prominently,  are  larger  and  firmer 
to  tlie  touch  than  the  same  muscles  on  the  opposite,  unaffected  side. 
I  have  often  seen  that  as  a  result  of  tliis  spasm  tlie  supraspinous  fossa 
was  fuller  at  first  sight.  When  occupational  influences  can  l>c  excluded, 
it  is  a  go(Ml  sign  of  active  incipient  phthisis.  When  combined  with 
higging  of  the  same  region,  or  at  the  base  of  tlie  same  side,  it  is 
imdoubtedly  a  sign  of  a  lesion  of  the  hnig,  ])r()vi(led  non-tul)erculous 
disease  can  be  exchid(Ml.  To  distinguish  these  changes  in  the  muscles 
from  thosc^  resulting  from  occupational  infhiences,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  stern<)eleidoinast4>id  mnscles  rarely,  if  ever,  hyj)ertrophy 
or  wast(»  from  overuse,  or  disnse,  nor  <1<h*s  the  subcutancMnis  tissue  show 
any  changes. 

Muscular  Changes  in  Advanced  Disease.  With  the  advance  of 
the  disease,  the  affected  muscles,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  spasm, 
begin  to  atrophy  and  (leg<MUTate.  The  n'sult  is  that  on  insj)ection 
and  pal])ation  even  better  criteria  of  the  intrathoracic  condition  may 
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be  elicited.  The  degeneration  of  tlie  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
over  the  site  of  the  lesion  is  seen  at  once;  the  skin  can  be  lifted  up 
witli  tlie  fingers  more  easily,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  lacks  the  normal 
elasticity.  The  stennx'leidoinastoid,  scaleni,  pectoralis.  trapezius, 
levator  anguJi  scapnhe  anil  rhomboitlei  all  look  smaller  tJian  their  mates 
on  the  unaffected  side.    They  are  flabby  and  doughy  to  the  touch. 


Fia.  37,— The  phthisical  chest.     Full-bltxided  Indian.     (MuRserO 


In  cases  with  old  eirciuu scribe* I  lesit^ns  liinitcil  tu  tJiO  up]>er  j)art 
of  the  aj>ex  we  may  find  tlie  upper  half  of  tlie  pect*milis  degenerated 
and  flabby,  while  the  lower  half  is  normal.  As  a  residt  of  atrophy  4>f 
llie  tra|>ezius  we  find  flattening  of  tJie  supraspinous  fossa;  in  extreme 
cases  it  appears  eu|)ped.  In  old  cases  extension  oi  the  disease^  may 
often  be  ascertaine<i  by  inspect i< mi  and  palpation.  The  old  te^iim  tni 
one  side  shows  wasting  of  tlie  skin  and  muscles,  while  cm  the  opposite 
side,  where  tulx?rcles  have  just  caused  a  new  incipient  lesion,  the 
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muscles  are  in  spasm— ^contracted  and  prominent.  Lagging  is  more 
pronounced  op  the  newly  affected  side;  it  indicates  an  active  lesion 
which  hinders  motion  of  tlie  eontractt^l  nmscles,  especially  the  dia- 
phragm, **Wheii  palpation,  percu.ssion  and  auscultation  show  evi- 
dences of  a  lesion  and  tliere  are  changes  in  the  mobility  of  tlie  sus]>ected 
side  ami  no  spasm  of  the  mxiseles  over  the  apex  hut,  on  the  niritrar^', 
the  tone  of  tlie  overlying  museles  has  decreased,  and  there  are  evidences 


Fm*  38> — Emphysema  with  enlargement  of  the  chest;  the  anteroposterior  diameter  is 
much  in  creased.     (Muflsef.) 

of  atnjphy  uf  the  subcutanetms  tissue  eoml>ined  with  clinical  symp- 
toms of  ttihereulosis.  we  are  jnstiiiefl  in  eonelndin^  that  wt  deal  with 
an  old,  inaetive,  ur  healc^I  process.''     (Potten^erj 

In  many  eases  we  may  find  the  regional  muscles  more  c»r  less  atro- 
phied fr.im  disuse,  esjTeeially  when  cf»in]>ared  with  the  oppc^site  side, 
where  they  are  enlarged,  firm,  and  (jrnniinent  l>€^eaus<'  of  excessive 
occupational  h^T^ertrophy.    This  is  l>est  differentiate*!  by  lieuriug  in 
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mind  that  in  muscular  atrophy  due  to  disuse,  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
is  normal,  while  when  due  to  a  pulmonary  lesion  it  is  atrophied. 

Effects  of  Muscular  Atrophy  on  the  Thorax. — Lagging,  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  lack  of  expansion  of  the  affected  lung  or  to 
pleural  adhesions,  is  better  explained  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
scaleni  and  sternocleidomastoid  on  the  affected  side,  which  raise  and 
fix  the  sternum,  and  immobilize  to  a  certain  extent  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  thus  limiting  the  respiratory  motion  of  the  affected  side.  Round 
shoulders,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  weakness  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  which  hold  the  spine  erect,  are  more  rationally  explained 
by  Pottenger  as  due  in  a  great  measure  to  shortening  of  the  anterior 
muscles  through  spasm  and  degeneration,  together  with  lessened 
mobility  of  the  thorax.  Flattening  of  the  chest,  especially  over  pul- 
monary^ cavities,  which  was  formerly  attributed  to  atmospheric  pres- 
sure forcing  the  bony  thorax  to  contract,  in  order  to  occuDy  space 
previously  occupied  by  lung  tissue,  is  explained  by  Pottenger  as  due 
to  inflammatory  disease  within  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  reflex  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  known  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  phthisis  from  radiographic  studies. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  vast  majority  of  persons  are  infected  with 
tuberculosis  during  childhood,  but  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  heals, 
or  remains  latent,  it  is  understood  that  the  lesions  produce  muscular 
changes  in  the  manner  described  above  during  the  time  of  their  activity. 
Thus,  we  have  an  explanation  for  the  origin  of  the  phthisical  or  par- 
alytic thorax.  It  is  a  result  of  an  earlier  infection  which  has  healed 
or  remained  latent  and  quiescent  and  is  not  a  predisposing  cause  of 
phthisis.  A  careful  study  of  children  of  tuberculous  parentage  has 
shown  that  they  are  born  with  normal  chests,  and  the  characteristic 
deformity  only  occurs  later  in  life  after  they  are  infected  with  tubercle. 

Palpation  for  the  vocal  fremitus  is  of  no  diagnostic  value  in  any 
stage  of  phthisis,  excepting  in  cases  where  pleural  effusions  are  sus- 
pected. But  it  is  often  absent  in  thickened  pleura  and  thus  is  not  of 
great  assistance  in  our  attempts  at  differentiating  the  latter  from  an 
effusion. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 
PERCUSSION  OF  THE  CHEST  IN  PHTHISIS. 

While  the  value  of  i>ercussion  in  the  diagnosis  of  conditions  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  its  com phVat ions,  is  not  questioned, 
it  lias  l>een  very  seriously  debated  whether  it  can  ^ave  dependable 
iiifonnatitin  in  the  early,  or  incipient,  sta^e.  Many  authorities,  not- 
ably of  tjie  French  school,  like  (irancher,  Bezan<,'on,  Barhier,  l'ier>'; 
and  also  S.  West,  Bonney,  Lawrason  Brown,  Henry  Sewall  and  others 
maintain  that  small  tuberculous  foci  in  the  lung  in  incipient  phthisis 
can  be  recognized  solely  through  recourse  to  auscultation,  and  that 
when  dulness  is  elicited  on  percussion,  we  may  be  confident  that  we 
are  dealing  with  extensive  infiltration — a  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Aufrecht,  Kronig,  fioldseheider, 
William  Ewart,  Lees,  Riviere,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  if  we 
are  to  detect  ijicipient  lesions  in  phthisis,  we  must  resort  to  percussion, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  process  has  advanced  that  definite  auscultatory' 
signs  are  elicitefl* 

Aims  of  Fercussion. — It  seems  that  these  differences  of  opinion 
are  mainly  due  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  aims  of  percussion. 
Those  who  ex|>eet  to  make  a  diagnosis  relying  solely  on  pereitssion 
findings  will  be  sadly  disappt*intecl,  just  as  they  will  fail  in  attempt* 
ing  to  draw  final  eonelusions  frt)m  any  {>ther  single  symptom  or  sign. 
Percwfrnm  tmlif  gire.^  information  about  the  density,  or  the  air  contettt, 
of  the  luttg  at  the  iMniit  examined.  Whether  an  airless  area  thus  detected! 
is  due  to  a  tubereulous  infiltration,  or  to  one  of  the  numerous  other 
factors  tliat  may  eonsolidate  large  or  snudl  areas  of  lung  tissue,  nmst 
be  determined  by  a  study  of  all  tfie  concomitant  s\'mptonis  and  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  symptoms  of  phthisis  such  as  cough,  fever, 
anorexia,  etc,,  signs  of  a  liniitefi  infiltration,  or  of  a  circmnseribed  area 
of  airless  lung  tissue,  elicited  on  percussion,  may  enable  ns  to  localize 
the  process  and  eiunplete  the  iliagnosis  in  tlie  absence  of  auscultatory 
signs. 

We  must  l)ear  in  mind  that  phthisis  does  not  begin  as  a  catarrh  i>f 
the  small  bronchi,  as  some  believe,  but  as  an  infiltration,  transforming 
the  lutrmal  (Mirous,  air-containing,  and  resonant  lung  into  solid  non- 
restmant  tissue.  At  this  stage  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  exialate,  or 
the  interstitial  tissues  contract  and  compress  the  alveoli,  tinaDy 
obliterating  them  altogether.  Inasmuch  as  altered  breath  sounds  and 
rales  can  t»nly  be  foumi  in  the  pulmtmary  apices  when  etiema  and 
secretions  interfere  ^ith  the  entry  or  exit  of  the  air  current  while 
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pasi>ui^  tlirou^h  thf  air  vesicles  and  l)rfmeliioles,  it  h  clear  that  auscul- 
tation nia>'  not  give  any  information  at  a  ver%'  early  sta)2:e.  So  long 
as  the  infiltration  remains  beneath  the  mucoiis  membrane  of  the 
hrnnchi,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  alveoli  of  the  aflTected  area  is  not 
interferefl  with  very  much,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  lung  it  is  freely 
circulating.  Auscultation  may  not  reveal  such  a  lesion  which  is  sur- 
n>unded  hy  healthy  lung  tissue  working  vicariously  an*!  sucking  in 
more  air. 


Fio.  39, — Outlined  of  vTsceni.     The   margiii-H  itf   the  laht>h  of   the  hmj«M  iirc  shown 
(interrupted  line------);  solid   Hack  line,  heart,  liver,  ami  ripleen;  Mtomach  shaded. 

(After  Hin-SpiiltebolU,  Lujiehkft,  and  Musaer.) 


It  is  only  when  tlie  caseous  material  i»f  tlie  uiiiltrate  softens  and 
hn*aks  through  tJie  wall  of  a  bronchus,  thus  permitting  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  disease  focus  pr<i|H*r,  that  rales  can  he  hear<l  im  auscul- 
tation. At  that  time  tuhcrcle  bacilli  make  their  apjK^arantT  in  tlie 
sputum.  When  we  have  rales  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  deahng 
witli  a  m(»re  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  disease — caseation  and 
softening  have  alrea^ly  taken  place. 

When  the  tuberculous  process  was  not  Icicated  originally  in  the  bron- 
rhioleSt  but  in  the  peribronchial  tissues,  it  is  again  evident  that  tlie  air 
circulating  in  the  bronchial  tree  cannt^t  reach  the  tulw^rcle  at  alb  and 
the  auscultatory  signs  will  nec(\ssarily  be  negative.     At  nif»st,  feeble 
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While  tlie  value  of  percussion  in  the  diagnosis  of  conditions  in  the 

advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  its  coniphcations,  is  not  questioned, 
it  liMs  been  very  seriously  debated  whether  it  can  give  dejiendalde 
information  in  the  early,  or  incipient,  stage.  Many  authorities,  not- 
ably of  tlie  French  school,  like  (i rancher,  Hczan^on,  Barhier,  Piery; 
and  also  S.  West,  Bonney,  Lawrason  Brown,  Henry  Sewall  and  others 
maintain  that  small  tuberculous  foci  in  the  lung  in  incipient  phthisis 
can  he  rccognizetl  solely  through  rec<nirsc  to  auscultation,  and  that 
when  duhiess  is  clicitcil  on  percussion,  we  may  be  confident  that  we 
arc  dealing  with  extensive  infiltratitm — a  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  On  tlie  other  Inuul.  Anfrecht,  Kronig,  (Ji>ldschcider, 
William  Ewart,  T^ees,  liiviere,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  if  we 
are  to  detect  incipient  lesions  iu  i)hthisis,  we  must  resort  to  percussi(ui, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  process  has  advanced  that  definite  auscultatory' 
signs  arc  elicited. 

Aims  of  Percussion.— It  seems  that  these  rlifferences  of  opinion 
are  nuiinly  due  to  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  aims  of  i>erciLssion. 
Those  who  exjiject  to  make  a  diagnosis  relying  soleI\'  on  percussion 
findings  will  be  sadly  disappointed,  just  as  they  will  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  draw  final  conclusions  from  any  other  single  symptom  or  sign. 
l'ercths»ion  itnlif  giim  iftformfttl^m  ahtmt  the  dethntif,  or  tfw  air  amtrfif, 
of  the  lung  at  the  point  era  mined.  Whether  an  airless  area  thus  detected 
is  due  to  a  tuberculous  infiltration,  or  to  one  of  the  numercnis  tether 
fact(»rs  that  may  consolidate  large  or  small  areas  of  luug  tissue,  must 
be  determined  by  a  study  of  all  the  c(mconutant  symiitoms  and  signs. 
On  the  other  hand,  given  symptoms  of  phthisis  such  as  coughs  fever, 
anort^xia.  etc.,  signs  of  a  limited  infiltration,  or  of  a  circmnscribed  area 
of  airless  lung  tissue,  eliciteil  mi  percussion,  may  enable  us  to  IcK-alize 
tlie  process  and  eomi>lete  tJie  diagnosis  iu  the  absence  of  auscultatory 
signs. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  pbtliisis  does  not  begin  as  a  catarrh  of 
the  small  bronchi,  m  some  believe,  but  as  an  infiltration,  transforming 
the  normal  porous,  air-containing,  and  resonant  lung  into  solid  non- 
resonant  tissue.  At  this  stage  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  exudate,  or 
the  interstitial  tissues  (*ontract  and  compress  the  alveoli,  finally 
obliterating  them  altogether.  Inasmuch  as  altered  breath  sounds  and 
rale^i  can  only  hv  found  iu  the  pulmonary  apices  when  edema  and 
secretions  interfere  with  tiie  entry  or  exit  of  the  air  current  while 
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passing  through  the  air  vesicles  and  hranchioles,  it  is  clear  that  auscul- 
tation may  not  give  any  information  at  a  very  early  stage.  So  long 
as  the  infiltration  remains  beneath  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  alveoli  of  the  affected  area  is  not 
int^rferetl  with  very  much,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  lung  it  is  freely 
circulating.  Auscultation  may  not  reveal  such  a  lesion  which  is  siir- 
roundetl  by  healthy  lung  tissue  working  vicariously  anrl  sucking  in 
more  air. 


Fio.  39, — Ourliiies  of  vfecera.  The  niikrgin.'s  of  the  lobe??  of  the  lungis  are  shown 
(interruptt?d  line  -  •-- --);  wlid  black  line,  heart,  iiver.  unci  spleen;  stomach  shaded. 
(After  His-8palteholti,  Lus^^hka,  and  MiisHer.) 


It  is  only  when  the  caseous  material  of  the  infiltrate  softens  and 
breaks  through  the  wall  of  a  bronchus,  thus  permitting  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  tlisease  fucus  pR»per,  that  rales  can  be  heard  (Hi  ausoul- 
tation*  At  tliat  time  tubercle  bacilli  make  their  appearance  in  the 
sputum.  When  we  have  rak^s  we  ma\'  be  sure  that  we  arc  <lealing 
with  a  more  or  less  advance<l  stage  of  the  disease — caseation  and 
softening  have  alreaily  taken  place. 

When  the  tuberculous  pnx^ess  was  not  located  originall\'  in  the  bron- 
ejiioles,  but  in  the  peribronchiiil  tissues,  it  is  again  evident  that  the  air 
circulating  in  tlie  Immchial  tree  cannot  reach  the  tubercle  at  all,  and 
the  auscultatory  signs  will  necessarily  be  negative.    At  most,  feeble 
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4ulness.  Deep-seated,  airless  areas  eaiiiiut  be  detected  by  heavy  per- 
cus,sion,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  that  we  « -an not  map  nut  the  heart 
from  Ijehind,  ami  in  obese  and  edematous  ixTsnns  it  is  quite  diffieult. 
often  im^MJssible.  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  liver  and  the 
lung.  Strong  blows  do  not  r^aeh  much  deeper  int*j  the  pulmonary 
tif^sue  pri>per  than  light  strokes.  To  lie  sure,  they  s<^t  up  stronger 
vibrations,  but  mainly  in  a  lateral  ilirection  and  for  this  reason  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  heavy  blow  may  be  eA-eii  less  than  that  of 
the  light  stroke. 

(lentle  pereussion  often  brings  out  small  areas  of  4lulness  which  dis- 
appear with  an  increase  in  the  foree  *if  the  blow  Ijeeause  larger  areas 
have  been  set  int<>  vibratinu.  This  point  is  utilized  for  diagmtstie 
purposes:  If,  on  iuereasing  tlie  force  of  the  blort';  the  duhiess  remains, 
we  may  be  sure  tliat  we  are  dealing  with  extensive  areas  uf  airless 
tissue, 

Th©  Fleximeter  Finger. —  Light  percussion  is  best  accomplished  when 
the  movement  of  the  percussing  finger  is  exerted  only  from  tJu^  meta- 
earpo]>halangeal  joint.  The  note  elicited  should  be  only  a  faint  souml 
which  can  lie  heard  when  listening  attentively.  Of  course,  jM^rfeet 
silence  must  be  maintained  in  the  room.  When  reaching  an  airless 
area,  the  eimtrast  between  the  resonance  evokctl  in  the  air-eHmtaining 
space  and  the  deadness  ft\'er  the  dull  area  is  striking.  The  contrast 
between  something  and  notliing  is  easier  of  appreciation  than  tlie 
difference  between  one  thing  and  another  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  it.  Over  resi>nant  areas  we  evoke  a  notCt  while  over  dull  areas 
no  n(»te  is  brought  out  at  ail. 

Strong  pressure  of  the  pteximeter  finger  tni  tiie  chest  wall  dissipates 
the  advantages  of  light  percussion  b\'  bringing  the  intercostal  muscles 
into  tension,  making  them  large  plexinK'ters,  which  elicits  resonance 
of  the  ncighb(jring  air-eontitining  lung,  and  small  areas  of  dulness  can 
thus  not  be  delineated,  ^>ry  light  contact  of  the  pleximeter  finger 
with  the  chest  wall  is  therefore  important;  in  delicate  iiereusslon.  the 
mere  weight  of  the  finger  is  sufficient. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  a  rule,  tuberculuus  lesions  sfiread  from 
above  downward,  ami  that  tJie  line  between  the  healthy  and  iufiltratefl 
tissue  usually  runs  horizontally^  we  mast  percass  from  above  dowii- 
w*ard.  or  the  reverse*  in  horizontal  i?ones.  The  jtlexhiiehr  finger  shouhl 
be  placed  pamllfl  with  the  ribit  (Fig.  A'.lj.anfl  m)t  pcrprnilirtilar  to  them, 
a^  US  often  d*me.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  fileximeter  finger  is  placed 
vertically  <m  the  chest  we  obtain  mixed  resonance,  lieeause  tlie  stroke 
brings  both  healthy  and  diseased  lung  into  vibratic»n  in  ctises  of  limited 
lesions.  Oh/i/  intercoiitui  sptice,^  fthottld  be  pereu.'ffted  l>ecause  percussion 
of  the  ribs,  which  in  themseh'es  are  to  be  consideretl  as  long  plexi- 
meters,  brings  out  resonance  due  to  vibrations  of  large  areas  of  lung 
tissue  which  lie  laterally,  and  not  only  from  beneath  the  spot  wliich 
we  intend  to  strike  at  the  given  moment. 

The  usual  way  of  beginning  percui^sion  at  the  top  (»f  the  chest  imd 
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going  gradually  downward  to  the  base  has  many  disadvantages.  It 
is  much  better  to  percuss  from  below  upward.  N.  K.  Wood^  sum- 
marizes the  reasons  for  this  procedure  as  follows:  **It  is  much  easier 
for  the  ear  to  pick  up  a  higher  note  from  a  lower  than  it  is  to  do  the 
reverse;  it  requires  a  much  lighter  stroke  to  bring  out  the  normal 
note  than  the  pathological;  it  is  the  rational  plan  to  work  from  the 
normal  as  a  standard  toward  the  pathological.  The  reverse  leads  to 
faulty  standards.  The  apices,  as  is  well  known,  are  most  frequently 
affected  and  more  rarely  give  a  normal  note.  To  start  at  the  apex, 
therefore,  is  usually  to  commence  with  a  pathological  note.  This 
prejudices  the  further  examination.    With  downward  percussion,  the 


Fia.  43. — Percussion  of  the  right  apex. 

higher  note  merges  into  the  lower  too  imperceptibly  to  do  accurate 
work.  This  is  so  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  mind  becomes  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  pathological  note  and  consequently  does  not  attempt  to 
make  fine  distinctions,  (2)  a  heavier  stroke  is  required  for  the  patho- 
logical note  and  when  the  more  resonant  is  reached,  the  percussion  is 
continued  too  heavily  to  detect  what  should  be  readily  appreciated 
differences  in  the  force  of  stroke  necessary  to  bring  out  a  good  note. 
In  this  way  the  examiner  deprives  himself  of  a  very  important  guide 
to  collect  accurate  data." 


I  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1914,  Ixiii,  1378. 
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The  Hooked-finger  Plezimeter. — In  incipient  phthisis  we  aim  at 
localizing  the  smallest  possible  area  of  dulness,  and  at  times  the  plexi- 
meter  finger  is  too  large  for  the  purpose.  Plesch^  has  suggested  that  the 
pleximeter  finger  be  flexed  at  tiie  second  phalanx  to  a  right  angle,  the 
pulp  only  is  applied  to  the  chest  and  the  distal  end  of  the  first  phalanx 
is  percussed  (tig.  44).  This  maneuver  also  enables  the  delimitation 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  apex,  or  the  determination  of  the  condition  of 
the  apex  behind  the  heads  of  the  sternocleidomastoid,  which  is  often 
of  great  importance. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — The  patient  should  sit  on  a  revolving  stool, 
or  better  stand  up  with  his  head  in  the  middle  line,  arms  hanging  by 
the  side  in  a  relaxed  condition  (Fig.  45).  Contraction  of  any  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  on  one  side  may  greatly  interfere  with  the  results. 
When  the  back  is  percussed  the  patient  is  asked  to  fold  his  arms  each 
on  the  opposite  shoulder  with  a  view  to  removing  the  scapulae  as  far 
outward  as  possible.    With  these  bones  in  the  normal  position  the 


Fici.  44. — Hooked-finger  jxyrcussion 

greater  part  of  the  lung  in  the  supraspinous  fosste  is  beyond  the  bony 
thorax,  and  the  apex  is  partly  covered  by  the  slioulder-blades.  To 
hammer  away  in  the  supraspinous  fossie,  as  we  often  see  done,  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy,  because  j)ercussion  there  strikes  bone  and 
tliick  muscles,  and  the  waves  hardly,  if  at  all,  j)enetrate  into  tlie  lung. 
But  with  folded  amis,  eacli  over  tlie  ()piM)site  shoulder,  or  the  patient 
embracing  tlie  back  of  a  chair,  the  shoulder-blades  are  moved  far 
away  from  the  median  line  of  the  bcnly,  thus  exposing  the  lung  covered 
by  comparatively  thin  parietes. 

When  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  the  finer  shades  of  resonance  or,  in 
doubtful  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  patient  lying  down  on  an 
uj)holstered  couch  or  an  examining  table.  Placing  the  patient  with  his 
back  near  a  wall  or  door,  or,  as  Lawrason  Brown  suggested,  standing 
in  the  angle  between  two  walls,  may  help  in  bringing  out  points  which 
might  otherwise  escape  attention. 

1  Miincheii.  iiied.  Wchiischr.,  11M)2.  xlix.  020. 
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Comparatiye  Percussion. — When  percussing,  we  compare  sym- 
metrically corresponding  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  and  percuss 
with  equal  force  while  striking  each  side.  This  is  especially  important 
because  there  is  no  standard  resonance  for  a  healthy  chest;  every 
individual  has  his  own  resonance  which  depends  on  many  factors, 
mainly  the  vibration  of  the  chest  walls  and  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  which  are  inconstant  values.  But  in  the  normal  chest  the  reso- 
nance, as  well  as  its  qualities  such  as  duration  and  pitch,  are  practi- 
cally the  same  on  both  sides. 

In  incipient  cases  there  are  "seats  of  election" — points  where 
didness  is  most  likely  to  be  encountered  if  there  is  an  apical  lesion. 


Fia.  45. — Percussion  of  the  left  apex  posteriorly. 

Anteriorly,  it  is  mostly  under  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  and 
posteriorly  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  scapula. 

A  small  area  of  defective  resonance  can  often  be  discovered  by 
immediate  percussion  directly  over  the  clavicle,  comparing  one  side 
with  the  other.  Immediately  above  and  below  the  clavicle  mediate 
percussion  will  bring  it  out,  if  it  is  present.  If,  on  light  percussion, 
impairment  of  resonance  is  discovered,  the  force  of  the  blow  is  dimin- 
ished to  a  minimum,  thus  delimiting  the  affected  area,  and  we  can  again 
percuss  the  same  spot,  gradually  increasing  the  force  of  the  blow, 
always  having  in  mind  the  thickness  of  the  integuments,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  degree  of  dulness.    If  the  didness  disappears  with 
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a  heavy  stroke,  the  lesion  is  of  slight  extent  and  superficial,  or  there 
may  be  a  thickened  pleura;  but  if  it  persists,  we  may  feel  confident 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  extensive  area  of  airless  tissue. 

Posteriorly,  we  look  for  dulness  over  the  apices  of  the  upper  and 
lower  lobes  of  the  lung.  The  former  is  located  in  the  supraspinous 
fossa  near  the  spine  and  reaches  the  first  thoracic  spine;  the  latter 
is  lower  in  the  right  side,  reaches  the  foiuth  thoracic  spine  and  higher 
in  the  left  side  at  the  third  thoracic  spine  (Fig.  49).  If  impairment 
of  resonance  is  present  in  incipient  cases,  it  will  be  found  at  one  of 
these  four  points. 


Hooked-finger  ijercussion  of  the  apex. 


While  doing  comparative  percussion  of  apices  it  is  imi)erative  to 
remember  that,  in  the  majority  of  healthy  persons,  the  resonance  over 
the  right  apex  above  the  third  rib  is  somewhat  defective;  the  note  is 
shorter  and  of  higher  ])itch.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.  Tlie  recent  investigations  of  (ieorge  Fetterolf  and  George  W. 
Norris^  Jiave  shown  that  it  is  due  to  the  anterior  j)()sition  of  the  large 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  right  apex,  as  comparetl  with  the  left;  to  the 
consequent  encroachment  upon,  and  reduction  in  size  of,  the  right 
apex  and  to  the  contact  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  apex  with  the 
resonating  trachea,  while  the  left  is  in  contact  with  non-resonating 


»  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1912.  cxliii,  637. 
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solid  tissue.    In  right-sided  lesions,  when  the  signs  are  inconclusive, 
topographical  percussion  is  therefore  best. 

Tympanitic  Besonance  in  Incipient  Lesions. — In  the  early  stages 
the  absence  of  distinct  dulness  in  any  part  of  the  thorax  is  not  always 
an  indication  of  the  absence  of  tuberculous  infiltration.  Impairment 
of  resonance  can  only  be  brought  out  when  the  focus  is  at  least  one 
inch  in  diameter,  although  some,  like  Flint  and  Oestreich,  are  said  to 
have  detected  smaller  foci.  But  small  disseminated  tubercles,  before 
they  become  confluent,  may  alter  the  resonance  in  an  altogether 
different  direction.    Causing  relaxation  or  hyperfunction  of  the  sur- 


Fio.  47. — PercuasioD  of  the  axilla. 


rounding  lung  tissue,  they  impart  a  tympanitic  note  on  percussion. 
This  tympany  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient 
lesions,  and  is  usually  the  cause  why  two  competent  obser\'ers  will  at 
times  detect  the  lesion  on  different  sides  of  the  chest. 

Everyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity'  and  inclination  to  watch 
incipient  tuberculous  lesions  has  met  with  cases  in  which  the  first  sign 
obtained  on  percussion  is  localized  tympany,  which  subsequently 
changes  into  dulness  with  a  tympanitic  overnote,  and  finally  becomes 
dull.  Tympany  in  one  supraspinous  fossa,  when  accompanied  by 
suspicious  symptoms,  is  to  be  taken  seriously;  it  may  be  the  sole 
indication  of  small  disseminated  tubercles. 

Absence  of  percussion  signs,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  exclude 
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incipient  phthisis,  because  the  lesion  may  be  located  deeply,  subapie- 
ally,  or  centrally,  or  it  may  be  altogether  a  more  malignant  process — 
miliarj',  or  disseminated,  tubercles  all  over  the  lungs  which  have  not 
yet  become  confluent.  In  the  same  manner,  extensive  tjnipany  over 
one  lobe,  or  one  lung,  with  fever,  cough,  etc.,  may  be  an  indication  of 
extensive  tubercidization  of  the  affected  part.  The  outlook  is  not  so 
good  as  when  the  tubercles  are  localized  in  a  limited  area. 

Bespiratoiy  PercussioiL^In  doubtful  cases  it  is  advisable  to  study 
the  changes  in  the  resonance  during  extreme  and  held  inspiration  and 
expiration,  as  was  suggested  by  J.  M.  Da  Costa^  over  forty  years  ago. 


Fkj.  4S. — Lunj:  niarjons  uoronliiiu  to  Goldsfrhoidor. 

He  showed  that  "at  the  apices,  and  especially  in  tlie  infraclavicular 
region,  in  the  supraspinous  fossa*,  and  on  a  line  toward  tlie  spine,  a 
full-held  inspiration  increases  the  resonance,  makes  the  sound  fuller 
and  raises  the  pitch;  and  where,  as  is  so  common,  the  left  side  has 
nonnally  a  higher  pitch,  this  disparity  is  preserved."  A  held  and 
complete  expiration  will  greatly  lessen  the  resonance  and  lower  the 
pitch  at  the  apices.  "In  the  held  inspiration  we  obtain  a  greater  mass 
of  tone;  in  lield  expiration,  the  reverse."  This  change  of  resonance 
was  found  by  Da  Costa  to  remain  unaffected  in  bronchitis;    but  in 


1  Am  Jour.  Med.  Sc.  1S75,  Ixx.  17. 
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phthisis,  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  aflFected  area  shows  the  reverse 
— a  long-held  inspiration  gives  a  duller  note  than  that  observed  on 
the  healthy  side. 

This  change  of  note  during  held  inspiration  and  expiration  is  brought 
out  very  clearly  by  light  percussion  and  is  of  great  value  in  doubtful 
cases.  When  the  infiltration  increases  in  extent,  involving  the  larger 
part  of  the  apical  parenchyma,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  no  longer 
modified  by  the  forced  and  held  expiration  and  inspiration.  Hence  we 
have  in  this  method  a  very  good  test  as  to  the  extent  of  involvement 
in  the  tuberculous  process.    Aufrecht'  confirmed  these  findings. 


P^. 


Fig.  49. — Lung  margins  according  to  Goldscheider. 

Topographical  Percussion  of  fhe  Pulmonary  Apices.— There  are 
cases  of  incipient  phthisis  in  which  comparative  percussion  gives  no 
conclusive  information,  and  only  topographical  percussion — ^mapping 
out  the  limits  of  the  apical  resonance — ^may  clear  up  the  case.  This 
can  only  be  done  intelligently  when  we  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  limits 
of  these  resonant  areas  in  the  healthy  person. 

Kronig*  showed  that  the  resonant  areas  project  as  cones  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  and  that  tliese  two  cones  are  united  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulders  by  a  narrow  strip  of  resonance — the  wthmm  (Figs.  50  and 

»  Berl.  kUn.  Wchnschr.,  1912,  xlix,  101. 
*  Doutsch.  Klinik,  1907.  xi,  581  and  634. 
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51).  With  careful  and  vety  light  percussion  we  can  easily  map  out 
the  mesial  line  which  runs  in  front,  beginning  at  the  sternoclavicular 
articulation,  upward  and  outward  forming  a  concavity  inward,  while 
posteriorly  the  line  forms  a  convexity  and  ends  at  the  level  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  second  thoracic  spinous  process.  The  external  line  sepa- 
rating the  resonant  apex  from  the  dull  shoulder  and  neck  runs  fnnn 


Fig.  50 


Fio.  51 
Figs.  50  and  51. — Kr6iiii?'.««  apical  resonant  areas. 


tlie  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius,  cur\'inj^  downward 
and  reaching  the  clavicle  at  tlie  junction  of  tlie  middle  and  outer  thirds 
and  continuing  obliquely  downward  toward  the  axilla;  proceeding 
upward,  it  forms  a  convexity  toward  the  neck,  crossing  the  shoulders, 
on  the  top  of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  mesial  line  by  a  re^sonant 
space  of  about  2  to  ^  cm.  forming  the  isthmus,  and  proceeding  downward 
witli  its  con(*avity  outward,  terminating  a  couple  of  centimeters  out- 
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side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  scapula.  Normally  the  height  of  the 
apex  is  anteriorly  about  2  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle,  and  posteriorly, 
on  a  level  .with  the  first  thoracic  spine,  about  2  cm.  outside  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  body. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  pleximeter  finger  should  be 
applied  parallel  with  the  line  we  expect  to  delineate;  in  this  case  at 
right  angles  with  the  clavicle.  It  is  also  better  to  percuss  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chest  upward,  because  in  the  former  the  normal 
note  is  usually  found  in  early  cases  and  it  is  always  best  to  compare 
normal  resonance  with  defective  by  striking  the  former  first,  as  was 
already  indicated. 


FiQ.  52. — Contraction  of  the  resonant  area  of  the  left  apex. 

Changes  in  Apical  Resonance  in  Phthisis. — When  the  resonant 
areas  are  marked  out  on  the  chest  of  a  healthy  person,  their  height 
and  width  are  practically  the  same  on  both  sides.  But  in  phthisis  one 
side  will  be  found  contracted.  Recalling  that  a  tuberculous  lesion  in 
the  apex  involves  shrinkage  of  the  pulmonary-  parenchyma,  we  have 
an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon.  The  extent  of  the  shrinkage 
depends  on  many  factors,  mainly  the  degree  of  pulmonary  retraction 
and  the  location  of  the  lesion.  When  the  lesion  is  centrally  located, 
shrinkage  of  the  apex  is  greater  than  when  it  is  located  at  the  periphery 
or  under  the  pleura,  as  has  been  shown  by  Oestreich,  obviously  because 
in  the  former  case  traction  is  exerted  on  all  sides.    Autopsy  findings 
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show  conclusively  that  this  shrinkage  occurs  quite  eariy,  much  earlier 
than  is  generally  appreciated,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  get  a  clear 
view  as  to  the  condition  of  the  limg  in  that  region,  by  percussing  the 
apices  and  mapping  out  Kronig's  resonant  areas. 

Shrinkage  manifests  itself  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  a  narrowing  of  the  field  of  resonance  on  the  affected  side. 
This  can  be  established  by  actual  measiu^ement.  The  isthmus  in 
healthy  persons  is  about  2  to  3  cm.  in  width,  and  when  we  find  it  less 
than  1.5  cm.  in  width,  it  requires  investigation.  The  width  of  the 
base  of  the  resonant  cone  may  be  measured  simply  in  finger-breadths. 


Fig.  53. — Kioiuk's  resonant  areas.  showinR  a  band  of  doubtful,  or  relative  resonance 
at  the  mesial  border  of  the  left  ai^ex;  also  retraction  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  left 
lung. 

as  has  been  recommended  by  U.  N.  Philip.^    Both  sides  are  to  be  of 
tlic  same  width. 

2.  By  a  blurring  of  the  line  separating  the  resonant  from  the  dull 
parts  (Figs.  53  and  54).  While  in  health  we  can  easily  percuss  out  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation,  in  tuberculous  apices  there  is  often  an 
interval  in  which  tlie  resonance  is  doubtful.  This  is  mostly  found  at 
the  inner  outline,  but  may  be  found  at  both  sides.  Kninig  attributed 
it  to  changes  in  the  tension  of  apical  part»nchyma  at  the  margin  of  the 
affected  parts.     These  jmints  are  better  illustrated  tlum  describecl 


»  Edinburgh  M^,  Jpur.,  1907.  xxii.  473. 
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(Fig.  55),  and  in  practice  after  the  outlines  of  the  apices  have  been 
marked  out  with  a  skin  pencil,  any  existing  differences  in  the  outlines 
of  the  apices  when  one  side  is  compared  with  the  other  are  noted  at 
a  glance  and  need  no  measuring. 

Sources  of  Error. — Kronig's  method  is  of  excellent  service  in  most 
cases  of  incipient  phthisis.  But  we  often  meet  with  cases  in  which 
after  careful  and  time-consuming  work,  the  results  attained  are  unsat- 
isfactory. I  have  seen  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  no  dislocation  of  any 
of  the  outlines  of  the  apical  resonance  could  be  made  out.  Then, 
there  are  numerous  cases  in  which  contraction  of  the  apex  is  made 
out  very  nicely,  but  there  is  no  active  phthisis.    This  is  especially 


Fio.  54. — Bands  of  doubtful  resonance  on  both  sides  of  the  right  apex  anteriorly. 


true  of  **  collapse  induration,''  which  will  be  discussed  later  on.  Healed 
tuberculous  lesions  also  leave  contracted  apices  and  what  we  seek 
to  determine  is  the  presence  of  active  phthisis.  Walter  C.  Klotz  foimd 
differences  in  the  two  sides  very  frequent  in  non-tuberculous  indi- 
viduals; the  right  side  is  often  narrower,  regardless  of  the  site  of  the 
more  extensive  lesion.  His  conclusion,  which  is  in  agreement  with  our 
experience,  is  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  disparity  of  the  apical  per- 
cussion field,  expresse<I  in  terms  of  Kronig's  isthmus,  is  ver>-  marked, 
it  does  not  necessarily  point  toward  tuberculosis  of  the  corresponding 
side.  Such  a  disparity  is  also  of  less  significance  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left. 
19 
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Kronig  stated  that  in  phthisis  the  motion  of  the  base  is  invariably 
affected  at  an  early  stage,  while  in  non-tuberculous  apical  lesions 
the  expansion  of  the  lower  margins  of  the  lung  remains  normal.  This 
does  not  hold  in  practice.  There  are  many  cases  of  phthisis  in  which 
the  base  retains  its  normal  mobility  diu"ing  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  the  reverse.  The  reason  for  the  occasional  failure  of  this 
method  of  percussion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  resonant  area  is  not  an 
outline  of  the  true  anatomical  apex,  but  merely  a  projection  of  the 
same  limg  tissue  in  various  directions  (Figs.  57  and  58).  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  impossible  to  project  the  top  of  the  limg  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  considering  its  peculiar  anatomical  position  and  form.    Kronig's 


Fio.  55. — Froqiient  findinRs  ^ith  Kroni^'H  method  of  percussion  in  advanced  cases. 
Retraction  of  the  left  lung. 

isthmus,  for  instance,  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  we  must  remember 
that  only  the  mesial  border  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  margin  of 
tlie  lung  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  lateral  border  cannot  be 
determined  with  exactness  in  most  cases  because  the  jxTcussion  wave 
strikes  the  spot  tangentially.  In  patients  with  marked  scoliosis,  the 
methoil  is  of  no  value  at  all. 

Goldscheider's  Method  of  Apical  Percussion. — Anatomical  studies  by 
Goldscheider,^  as  well  as  orthodiagraphic  examination  of  the  lungs 
in  their  relation  to  the  bony  thorax,  show  conclusively  that  there  is 

»  Berl.  klin.  Wrhnschr.,  1907.  xl,  1267  and  1309. 
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no  lung  tissue  in  most  of  the  resonant  area  percussed  out  by  Kronig's 
method.  Anteriorly,  the  apex  lies  beneath  the  two  heads  of  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid, protruding  above  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle  for 
about  one  inch  in  height.  This  is  seen  clinically  when  emaciated  per- 
sons cough  and  the  limg  is  blown  up  above  the  clavicle,  or  in  wasted 
infants  during  crying  spells.  Posteriorly,  the  apex  of  the  limg  lies 
close  to  the  spinal  column,  reaching  as  high  as  the  spinous  process 
of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra.  But  there  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
resonance  from  it  because  it  is  covered  by  a  bony  transverse  process, 
rib  and  thick  muscles. 


Fig.  56. — Samo  patient  as  in  Fig.  59;  findings  posteriorly. 

Goldscheider,*  for  these  anatomical  reasons,  devised  another  method 
of  obtaining  the  resonance  of  the  true  anatomical  apex,  which  we  dis- 
cussed in  detail  elsewhere.^  From  the  complicated  procedure  of  Gold- 
scheider  all  that  is  of  utility  in  doubtful  cases  is  the  determination 
of  the  height  of  the  apex  between  the  heads  of  the  sternocleidomas- 
toid, which  can  easily  be  done  by  percussing  from  below  upward  with 
the  hooked  finger  as  a  pleximeter  and  a)mparing  the  two  sides.  Pos- 
teriorly, the  lung  resonance  should  reach  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process 
of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra  on  both  sides.  The  height  of  the  apices 
on  both  sides  normally  should  be  the  same,  and  if  it  is  found  shorter 

»  ZUchr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1910,  Ixix.  205. 
«  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1913,  xcvii,  799. 
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on  one  side,  it  demands  investigation  as  to  the  cause.  In  connection 
witli  other  sympti>ms,  it  is  strongly  in  favor  of  tuberculosis.  But  here 
ajEjain,  it  inay  he  an  old»  healed  lesion.  The  distinction  between  active 
and  liealwi  lesions  is  made  by  means  other  than  percussion. 

Tidal  Percussion. — After  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  apices,  the 
base  is  to  l>e  delineated  with  a  view  to  determining  the  vertical  move- 
ments of  tlie  lung  in  the  yjleural  sinus  during  both  phases  of  respira- 
tion.    This  gives  us  information  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 


Fto.  57. — Showing  that  Kromg's  rcHonaiit  ureas  are  not  outlines  of  the  apical  marxiiiB* 
but  are  merely  projcclieiris  of  the  same  tunK  tissue  in  various  dircotioDS.  (After  Gold- 
scbeider.) 


empliysema,  especial ly  in  fibroid  jJithisis^  pleural  adhesions,  which 
art^  of  sueh  immense  interest  when  contemplating  the  applicati^Hi  of 
a  therapeutie  pneumothorax,  etc. 

The  lower  margins  o(  the  lung  resonance  are  first  ascertained  by 
jRTeiission  wliile  the  patient  breathes  normally  and  quietly,  and  marked 
with  a  dermographic  |)enciL  Then  the  patient  is  directed  to  take  a 
deep  breath,  and  [lold  it  as  long  as  |x>ssihle,  while  we  again  percuss 
and  ascertain  the  lower  limits  of  the  limg*  and  again  mark  theni  with 
the  i^encil.  In  heahhy  [htsors  the  difference  in  these  tw^o  lines  is 
between  one  and  two  and  a  half  inches.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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Oil  the  left  side  the  hiug  iiinrKiu  is  tiHtumlly  about  lui  inch  lower 
than  on  the  right;  also  that  the  expansion  is  greater  in  the  axillary 
line  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  In  eniphyseniatons  snhjects.  also  in 
the  senile,  and  in  those  with  defoniied  chests,  exj mansion  may  be  very 
little  or  nii  Pain  while  breathing  may  have  the  same  etl'ect.  On 
the  left  side,  when  there  is  no  expansion  anteriorly  at  Traube's  e^emi- 
hmar  space,  it  is  an  indication  of  pkniral  adhesions,  or  effusion;  an 
increase  in  the  tynifiany  at  that  sjnicf  indicates  retraction  of  the  left 
king,  not  infrequent  in  phthisis.  ^ 


Fio.  58. — Showir>it  t  Kafc  Kn'>n*K*8  reimimnt  an»a8  arc  nt  t  cutliries  rl  the  apical  mareins, 
but  are  merely  projectioiiB  af  the  same  lung  tissue  ir*  various  directioua.  In  the  supm- 
epincufl  foass^  there  Ia  no  lung  Ibmie  at  aU.    (After  Goldscheider.) 


In  most  eases  of  incipient  phthisis  the  respiratory  excnrsioTi  of  the 
aifectetl  lung  is  more  or  less  restrictetlt  and  when  there  are  adhesions, 
there  is  unilateral  absence  of  respiratory  excursions*  But  since  we 
have  been  interested  in  pleural  adhesions  while  making  artificial 
pneumothorax^  we  find  that  these  signs  are  not  absolutely  reliable. 

Percussion  in  Advanced  Phthisis. — With  the  ad^'ance  of  the  disease 
the  percussion  findings  become  more  and  more  varied  and  scattered 
all  over  the  chest,  and  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs  from  percussion  findings  alone,  more  and  more  unsur- 
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monntMr.  The  (luhieHs  elicite<]  is  usually  due  nut  ndy  iu  the  active 
le^sinns,  hut  also  to  sueh  as  have  healed  or  are  cjuies<:'eiit ;  to  thickened 
pleura,  which  is  usuall\'  a  eonservative  process;  to  pleural  effusions, 
displacemeJits  of  the  heart,  diaphragm,  liver,  stomach,  etc,  Sivme 
of  these  protTsses  are  perrnaneut,  others  appear  fur  si  short  time  and 
disappear.  Lf»calized  emphysema,  transient  or  permanent »  due  to 
vicarious  function,  often  oliscures  deeply  lyin^  airless  tissue. 

In  most  eases,  liowever,  we  fintl  that  one  lung  shows  dense  flulness 
in  its  upper  part,  usually  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  rif),  as  well  as 
retraction  of  one  or,  more  rarely,  both  bases.    But  even  this  may  be 


Fio.  59. — Topography  of  the  apex  accordiun  to  Goldseheidert upiier  and  mesial 

bordertt  of  the  ItiBg; Wrden*  of  thp  first  x^h  and  tia\^de.    On  the  Ml  side  the 

dttvictilar  head  of  the  sterDOclcidomastoid  hu»  be^n  rcniov)?iJ  no  thai  the  scalenus  anticits 
ii  virible.    The  upper  border  cf  the  Lung  i«  somewhat  higher  than  the  First  rih. 


due  to  healefl  or  quleseent  okl  lesions.  We  also  fintl  a  frequent  area 
of  duhiess  in  one  and,  at  times,  in  both  intersc4ipular  spaces  due  to 
lesions  of  the  apices  of  the  lower  lobes,  or  enlarged  glands.  At  times  the 
dulness  runs  along  the  lines  of  the  interlobar  fissures  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly.  To  map  out  sueh  areas  of  dulness  ma^'  be  of  scientific 
interest,  but  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  rests  on  other  methods  of 
exploration,  esi>ecially  the  subjective  symptoms.  Signs  of  excavation 
are  discussed  elsewhere.     (See  Chapter  XX/| 

Sources  of  Error  in  Signs  Elicited  by  Percussion. — When  finding 
defective  resonance  over  one  apex,  contraction  of  Kronig's  resonant 
area  on  one  side,  or  one  apex  shorter  than  the  other,  thus  indicating 
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piiimonary  retraction,  are  we  justified  in  coiisklering  the  patient  sick 
with  active  phthisis?  Are  ditTerenees  in  resonance  eHeite*!  when  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest  are  s\TnmetricaIl\'  and  comparatively^'  percussed, 
especially  in  its  upper  third*  sure  indications  of  active  phthisis? 

These  problems  confrr^nt  the  clinician  quite  often,  antl  they  can 
only  he  answered  by  an  luteliipjeut  consiileration  of  the  causes  of 
defective  resonance  and  dulness,  which  arc  mainly  airless  Inng  tissue, 
au<l  which  may  be  due  to  many  other  causes  in  addition  to  tuberculosis. 
Besides,  we  may  have  differences  in  the  resonance  due  to  faulty  tcchnic 
in  i>ereussion,  also  because  of  asymmetrx'  of  the  chest  in  cases  of 
kyphosis  or  sc*oliosis,  or  unilateral  h\'pertroph\'  of  the  muscles  due  to 
ocinjpational  effects.  These  factors  are  to  be  eliminated  before  we 
attempt  to  interpret  percussion  findings  in  early  phthisis. 

There  are  other  sources  of  error.  Chronic  pneumonic  processes, 
healed  apical  lesions  and  pleurisi^^  are  very  common,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  and  many  leave  some  airless  tissue  which  is  detected 
by  careful  |)ercussion.  So  that  even  if  due  to  tuberculosis,  apical 
dulness  or  retraction  does  not  always  mean  active  phtlnsis  requiring 
therapeutic  intervention.  Collapse  induration,  tlue  to  irdiahition  of 
dust  in  mouth-lireathers,  may  show  percussion  signs  which  are  undis- 
tinguishabie  fr4>m  phthisis,  if  we  should  rely  on  y^rcussion  alone. 
We  also  occasi*]na!l\'  find  dulness  in  the  apices  in  persons  leading 
a  sedentary  life,  and  who  do  not  breathe  deeply,  esj>ecially  chlorotic 
girls.  Some  of  these  cases  are  cleared  up  b\'  directing  the  patient  to 
breathe  deeply  for  some  minutes,  or  practising  Da  Costa's  respiratory 
percussion. 

We  also  meet  now  and  then  with  persons  in  whom  the  resonance 
on  one  or  bc»tli  sides  of  the  chest  is  defective  without  anv'  excessive 
adiposity  or  strongly  develo|)ed  muscles  to  account  for  it.  The  air 
content  of  the  lungs  is  less  in  childhood  than  in  later  life,  and  it 
decreases  with  ohi  age,  often  without  showing  any  anatomical  changes 
in  the  lungs  at  the  autopsy. 

In  many  ceases  a  study  of  the  overl> ing  mu.scles  as  to  rigidity  and 
atrophy  has  helped  me  immensely,  while  in  others  it  was  of  no  avaiL 

Diagnostic  Value  of  Percussiott. — In  ca.ses  presenting  symptoms 
of  phtliisis  such  as  fever,  cough,  nightsweats.  etc.,  percussion  findings 
alone  are  often  sufficient  to  localize  the  lesion,  and  in  inan\'  cases  it 
will  be  found  by  prolonged  observation  that  a  lesion  develops  in  the 
apex  where  we  originally  found  only  defective  resonance  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  of  restmance,  though  auscultatory  signs  were  wanting. 

Percussion  fijidings  alone,  without  an>'  general  sjiuptoms  of  phthisis, 
prove  notlung,  just  as  in  radiography  a  shadow  over  an  apex  does 
not  prove  an  active  tuberculous  lesion.  It  is  only  in  connection  with 
the  general  symptoms  that  percussion,  like  an\'  other  single  sign  or 
symptom,  can  l>e  utilized  for  diagnosis. 

However,  whenever  found,  defective  resonance  in  an  apex  demands 
careful  investigation  and  watching  of  the  case,  unless  a  reason  is  found 
for  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  CHEST  IN  PHTHISIS. 

We  have  shown  that  percussion  is  a  most  valuable  diagnostic  method 
in  early  phthisis,  even  more  valuable  than  in  the  later  stages,  and  will 
often  give  definite  information  as  to  the  air  content  of  the  lungs  much 
earlier  than  other  methods.  Auscultation  is  just  as  valuable  for 
other  reasons.  At  times  it  affords  information  in  cases  in  which  the 
lesion  is  centrally  located,  and  in  tuberculosis  grafted  on  an  emphy- 
sematous lung,  when  percussion  and  even  skiagraphy  may  fail. 
Similarly,  in  advanced  cases  where  the  lesion  is  extending,  altered 
breath  sounds  and  rales  may  often  be  found  in  advance  of  dulness. 
On  the  other  hand,  acute  cases,  especially  miliary  tuberculosis,  may 
show  normal  breath  sounds  and  no  rales,  and  in  chronic  cases  wiUi 
deeply  lying  cavities  the  normal  lung  tissue  conceals  all  the  signis  of 
excavation.  In  the  former  diffuse  tympany,  while  in  the  latter  per- 
cussion or  radiography,  may  disclose  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

Believing  tliat  the  technic  of  auscultation  is  much  easier  to  master 
than  that  of  percussion,  many  have  discarded  the  latter  and  rely 
solely  on  the  former,  which  is  a  grave  error.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  just 
as  difficult  to  acquire  skill  in  proper  auscultation  of  the  chest,  and  in 
interpreting  the  findings  correctly,  as  to  percuss  properly.  Some,  like 
Goldscheider^  and  Clive  Riviere,^  believe  that  auscultation  is  even  more 
difficult  to  master.  It  is  because  of  faulty  technic  that  auscultation 
does  not  yield  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

Technic  of  Auscultation.  —The  patient  should  be  stripped  to  the 
waist,  just  as  for  j^ercussion,  and  seated  on  a  high  revolving  stool, 
so  as  to  l^e  accessible  from  all  sides.  Before  beginning  auscultation 
the  physician  must  assure  himself  that  the  patient  knows  how  to 
breathe  properly  and  if  not,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  proper 
instruction  is  to  Ik?  given  objec^tively.  One  important  drawback  to 
auscultation  is  that  many  patients  do  not  know  how  to  exhale — they 
just  inspire  jerkily,  and  stop  with  inflatinl  chests.  Others,  usually 
such  as  have  led  a  sedentary  life  and  never  expanded  their  chests 
properly,  inhale  and  exhale  quickly  in  rapid  succession  so  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  each  phase  of  respiration.  While  in  the  vast  majority 
a  little  instruction  suffices,  at  times  we  meet  with  some,  and  not 
exclusively  among  those  reputed  to  be  ignorant,  who  will  not  breathe 
proi)erly  for  our  purposes,  especially  nervous  individuals,  and  the 

»  Ztschr.  f.  klin.  Medizin..  1910.  Ixix.  20r). 

'  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tulx»rclc,  liODdon,  1914,  p.  22. 
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exaniiiiation  rmist  l>e  postponed  till  t}Te\'  becniiie  accustomed  to  the 
physician. 

The  hreathing  must  he  regular,  rhythniic,  somewhat  dee[>pr  than 
usual,  and  tlirou^ii  the  ni>se,  l>cauise  when  the  air  enters  this  way  the 
hnigs  expaufi  niueh  l>etter  and  [iiorc  uniformly.  Mouth-breathing 
occasionally  inchiees  cough.  In  cuse*j  of  nasal  obstruction  the  patient 
breathes  through  his  mouth,  but  we  must  guanl  against  noises  arising 
in  tiie  jiharynx,  especially  those  created  by  the  soft  palate,  which 
impart  a  bronchial  or  blowing  character  to  the  breath  sounds  and, 
at  times,  give  an  impression  of  prolonged  exjjiratory  murmur,  wlien 
in  fact  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  ex^iiration,  during  which  the 
patient  sliould  cmi>ty  his  chest  as  much  as  possible*  without  auy 
undue  exertion,  and  that  each  expiration  should  promptly  be  followed 
by  a  deep  inspiration. 

Any  stethoseo{x^  to  wliich  tlie  physician  is  accustomed  may  lie 
used.  The  writer  prefers  the  Bowles  mtxleb  and  the  one  devised  by 
J.  J.  >inger,  of  St.  Louis,  has  given  satisfaction.  The  bell  should  be 
applied  carefully  iti  the  intercostal  spaces,  especially  in  emaciated 
jx^rsons,  su  that  it  makes  an  air-tight  connection  with  the  skin.  It 
should  be  held  firmly  but  without  any  undue  pressure,  thus  excluding 
all  extraneous  noises.  Movement  of  the  bell  of  the  stethosc^ope  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Ixxlx^  interferes  greatly  with  proper  auscultation 
and  should  be  a\'oided. 

Single  Phase  Auscultation. — ^To  appreciate  slight  changes  in  the 
dnnition  and  quality  of  the  respiratory  murnmr  it  is  ijni)ortant  to 
listen  to  each  phase  of  the  respiratory  act  separately,  (rrancher  s^ 
method  has  scrx'ttl  me  best.  It  consists  in  first  listening  to  the  inspira- 
tory murmur  and  to  neglect  at  the  time  the  exi^iratory  murmur;  and 
when  listening  t«j  the  latter  the  former  is  to  be  neglected.  Rales  are 
always  looked  for  separately,  after  we  \vd\c  a  clear  idea  as  to  the 
character  of  the  breath  sounds. 

Beginning,  for  instance »  with  auscultation  of  the  left  apex,  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  inspiratory  murmur,  and  while  the  patient 
exliah*s,  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  quickly  carried  over  to  a  cor- 
responding pouit  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  we  listen  to  an 
inspiration.  The  inspiratory  murmur  is  thus  compared  right  and 
left,  and  any  differences  that  may  t>e  found  are  carefully  noted.  In 
tliis  mamier  the  slightest  change  in  the  murnmr  on  one  side  can  be 
best  appreciated,  because  we  have  a  standard  in  the  unafi"ecte<l  sitle. 
Only  when  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  affect ed  is  this  method  unin- 
structive,  because  we  do  not  have  an  immediate  unpres.'^ion  of  a  normal 
inspiratory  murmur.  The  expiratory  murmur  is  to  be  studied  in  the 
same  manner,  carrying  over  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  while  the 
patient  inspires,  and  noting  the  difference.    While  listening  to  these 
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murmurs,  no  attentiou  at  al!  is  paid  to  any  ad%'entitious  sounds  which 
may  l>e  present.    These  are  left  for  separate  study. 

This  metliorl  of  auscultation,  devised  hy  G rancher,  and  hardly  ever 
inentiuned  in  our  text-books,  is  the  only  one  that  can  bring  out  all  the 
changes  in  the  respiratory  murmurs  heanl  in  really  incipient  pulmonary 
lesions,  ami  should  he  used  exclusively. 

Tlae  Normal  Respiratory  Murmurs.— The  most  important  prerequi- 
site of  proper  interjiretation  of  aoscultatorA'  tindings  in  pathological 
conditions  of  the  lungs  is  a  knowledge  of»  an<l  experience  with,  the 
respirattjry  murmurs  audible  in  normal  chests.  Without  tins  knowl- 
edge we  ca unfit  expect  to  appreciate  slight  changes  audible  dm-ing 
either  phase  of  the  respiratory  act  in  early  phthisis.  It  is  because  of 
the  disregard  of  the  qualities  of  the  physiological  hreatli  sfjuiiils  that 
slight  changes  arc  overlooked,  anrl  many  state  that  only  with  the 
appearance  f»f  adventitious  sounds  can  a  positive  diagnosis  Ix-  made, 
which  isthridcdty  wrong,  just  as  is  waiting  for  tuljcrcle  bacilli  to  make 
their  a|ij>carauce  in  the  sputum.  One  who  wants  to  appreciate  the 
early  changes  of  phthisis  cannot  auscultate  normal  chests  tot)  often* 

The  physiological,  or  vesicular,  respiratory  murmur  shows  that  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma  at  the  auscultated  area  contains  air  which 
enters  with  each  act  of  insjiiration  and  leaves  with  each  act  of  expira- 
tion without  meeting  any  obstruction  in  its  course.  During  inspira- 
tion it  is  audible  with  flitterent  degrees  of  intensity  all  over  the  chest 
as  a  sighing,  whispering  rustle;  during  expiration  there  is  either  no 
murmur  at  all,  or,  more  commonly,  a  very  faint  noise  is  heanl  which 
is  somewhat  lower  pitched  than,  and  it  lasts  but  one-fifth  the  time  of, 
the  inspiratory  murmur,  notwithstanding  that  expiration  actually 
lasts  longer  than  inspiration. 

Without  entering  into  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  these  murmurs, 
whether  they  are  pr<HluctN^I  in  the  glottis  or  in  the  air  cells  in  the 
areas  under  examination,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  while  auscultating  that  any  changes  in  pitch,*  quality 
and  rhythm  noted  during  cither  phase  of  respiration  are  to  be  given 
earei'ul  attention  in  cases  in  which  early  phthisis  is  suspected. 

Feeble  Breatlimg. — When  meeting  a  patient  with  a  really  incipient 
lesion,  which  is  not  often  our  pri\ilege  because  when  tlie\'  present 
themselves  the  lesion  is  usually  more  advanced  than  is  generally  appre- 
ciated, we  find  no  adventitious  sounds,  no  changes  in  the  type  of 
breathing,  no  bronchovesicular  or  brouchiai  lireathing.  etc.  The 
most  common  change  in  the  breath  sountis  at  this  stage  is  feeble 
breathing,  or,  more  rarely,  complete  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur ovQT  a  circnmscribciJ  area  in  one  of  the  apices,  mostly  found 
|K>steriorly  near  or  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  zone  (F  alar  me 
of  some  French  authors,^  and  anteriorly  beneath  the  inner  third  of  the 
clavicle.    At  times  this  feeble  murmur  is  blowing  or  even  bronchial  in 

»  Sorgeni,  Lo  Moode  MMical.  1912,  xxii,  1121;  La  Clinique,  1913,  \'iii,  437. 
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character  and  at  the  end  of  inspiration  some  dry  cTackling  may  be 
heard. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  very  few  modern  authors  mention  feeble 
breath  sounds  in  incipient  tuberculosis,  the  great  Frtnich  clinician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Aadral,  already*  considered  it  a  good 
and  reliable  sij^n.  He  says:  "We  have  ascertained  weakness  of  the 
respiratory  murmur,  or  even  its  total  absence,  in  pnints  where,  after 
death,  we  found  tubercles  scattered  in  greater  or  less  number  in  the 
midst  of  the  pulmonary  pareneh>iiia  \'ery  much  indurated,  and  became 
entirely  impermeable  to  the  air." 

To  be  of  diagnostic  significance  iki^  feeble  breathing  miwt  he  localized 
trrer  one  apex,  rircnm  scribed,  fixed  and  persists  tit  for  some  tinte,  and 
iminfiuenced  />//  rcspiraiorti  cjforh  and  cough.  It  is  an  inxhcatitni  of 
peribronchial  tuberculous  infiltration  compressing  some  bmnchioles, 
thus  creating  atelectasis  of  the  alveoli  they  supply;  or  of  localized 
pleurisy  interfering  with  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  alveoli  in  the 
affected  area. 

*'In  massive  caseation/*  says  Colonel  Bushnell,  "the  tissues  have 
lost  their  elasticit}'  and,  ina<jfar  as  they  are  easeated,  do  not  expand  at 
all  in  inspiration.  Ordinary  breath  sounds  are  absent  in  such  cases,  or 
are  present  enfeebled  in  less  cT>mplete  caseations.  Ordinarily  what  is 
heard  is  a  weak  ami  distant  bronchial  breathing,  conducted  from  the 
deep  bronchi  and  mingled  with  the  coarse  rales  clmracteristic  of  these 
tubes/* 

Locidized  feeble  breath  sounds  are  also  found  over  healed  tul>er- 
culous  lesions,  or  adhesions  of  the  apical  pleura  following  abortive 
tuberculosis.  But  during  the  earl^'  stage  of  active  phtliisis  feel)le 
breathing  is  accompanied  hv'  constitutional  symptoms,  such  as  cough, 
fever;  taeh\'cardia,  etc  and  usuallv'  some  signs  are  elicited  by  percus- 
sion of  the  same  area.  As  Bezan^on"  has  j)ointe<l  out»  in  the  absence 
of  consiifational  stfmptoms,  feeble  breathing  at  one  apex  w  a  sign  of  a 
hea led  in  bercn louif  le.non . 

In  advanced  phthisis,  we  very  often  meet  with  limited  areas  of 
feeble  or  absent  breathing,  but  vigorous  cough  removes  the  plug  which 
obstructs  the  entry  of  air  into  a  bronchus  and  breath  sounds  are  again 
audible.  It  is  noteworthy  and  of  diagnostic  importance  that  atelec- 
tasis is  frequently  produced  by  pluggbig  of  a  bronchus  and  the  result- 
ing resori>tion  of  the  air  from  the  alveoli  may  produce  dulness  over 
the  ajea  supplied  by  that  bronchus,  but  no  breath  sounds,  no  adven- 
titious sounds  are  heard.  Occurring  at  the  basi%  it  is  often  difficidt 
to  distinguish  it  from  thickened  or  adherent  pleura,  which  is  also 
characterized  by  feeble  or  absent  breathing,  as  is  pleural  exudate. 

In  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  I  ha%"e  re|jeatedl%'  met  feel>le  breath 
sounds  in  addition  to  dulness  elicited  over  the  atleeted  lobe  of  the 
lung;  at  times  there  was  even  absence  of  all  breath  murmurs,  but 
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some  iii(»ist  siiberepitaiit  rales  were  iiiidihle  o\'er  the  same  region, 
Sinnlarly,  \vv  may  meet  during  febrile  exaeerl>ati(jiis  in  advanced 
cases,  fef4>l(*  lireathing  o\Tr  newly  affected  areas,  which  later  changes 
into  bronchial  breathing,  etc. 

Bough  or  Granular  Breathing. — This  is  often  found  in  incipient 
cases.  Here  again  it  is  the  inspiratory  munnyr  that  is  esj>eciaUy 
affected.  It  is  dry,  rongh  and  low-pi tclied.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  puerile  or  harsh  breathing:  Granular  breathing  may  be 
altogether  diminished  in  intensity*  f>r  even  very  faint,  while  puerile 
l)reathing  is  always  intense  and  empliatieally  pure.  On  the  other  hand, 
bi  granular  breathing  there  is  always  a  suspicion  that  adventitious 
sounds  or  noises  are  superadding  the  inspiratory  murmur*  According 
to  Salili,  it  is  a  sign  of  bronchial  catarrh;  there  is  either  partial  impcr- 
meabilitv  of  the  bronchi  pro^luciiig  unerpial  respiratory  excursions  of 
the  affected  lung  area,  or  else  the  accompanying  nois^j-s  are  derived  from 
the  secretions  causing  partial  stenosis  or  irregularity  in  the  lumen. 
When  tlu^se  accompanying  noises  can  be  plainly  isolatetl,  we  call  tliem 
rales,  but  as  they  remain  indistinct  and  bkmded,  the  vesicular  breath- 
ing becomes  impure,  granular  or  rough.  It  is  generally  heard  ovt^r  the 
supraspinous  fossre,  or  above  and  beneath  the  clavicle. 

Graiicher  itLsists  that  granular  trreathing  is  a  sure  sign  of  incipient 
phthisis,  and  ('live  Ri%iere  s|jeaks  of  it  as  the  earliest  auscultatory 
sign,  while  Piery^  sajs  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  that  it  is  a 
good  sign  of  a  cured  lesion  and  due  to  cicatrization  of  a  limited  area  of 
lung  tissue,  w^iicli  is  undoubtedly  a  fact.  /  have  ftirn  mafti/  paiienis 
who  presented  granular  hrealhfiig  at  aft  apex  for  years  mtkmd  Jihnnnfj 
any  of  the  eon.sfitutkntal  ffymptimts  tf  phthisis.  Oil  the  other  hand»  1 
have  full  confidence  in  this  sign  %vhen  there  are  the  usual  general  symp- 
toms of  phthisis,  because  1  ha\'e  repeatcdlv'  obscrxed  that  in  the  very 
area  first  presenting  feeble  or  granular  breathing  there  subsequently 
developed  t}^icat  lesions  of  phthisis.  Of  course,  one  must  always  l>ear 
in  mind  that  the  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms  is  an  indication 
that  the  granular  breathing  is  probably  due  to  a  cicatrix  remaining  after 
a  tuljeretilous  lesion  has  heale^L 

Intemipted  or  Cog-wheel  Breathing.— The  respiration  sojccadee  of 
the  P^rench  is  another  anomalous  tyj>e  of  breath  si>unds  which  1ms 
for  a  long  time  been  consittered  characteristic  of  earl\^  phthisis.  The 
inspiratory  murmur  is  not  smooth  and  continuous,  as  in  normal  respira- 
tion, but  is  broken,  so  that  it  aj>pears  jerky,  divided  into  several  more 
or  less  distinct  parts.  It  fliffers  from  rough  breathing  by  the  fact  tlrnt 
each  portion  of  the  s<jund  retains  its  smooth »  rustling  character.  It 
is  api^arently  caused  by  the  obstacles  met  by  the  air  current  while 
entering  the  alveoli.  The  breath  sounds  may  be  increased  or,  more 
commonly,  decreased  in  intensity. 

1  find  cog-wheel  respiration  only  rarel>'  a  sign  of  incipient  jihthisis 
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and  am  inclined  tt)  nj^r^e  with  Piery,  who  sius  that  in  the  region  of 
the  apex  it  is  always  an  indication  of  pleural  adhesions  which  are 
often  the  remains  of  a  healed  tubereuhnis  lesion.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  is  met  with  in  the  hegimiing  of  active  phthisis  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  it  can  very  often  be  heard 
along  the  borders  of  advancing  lesions  shows  that  the  factors  pnxluc- 
hig  it  may  be  of  the  first  distnrl>aiices  of  the  respirator}'  mnrmur  in 
the  areas  of  irn]>aired  breathing  capacity  aroimd  infiltrated  portions 
of  the  lung. 

Cog-wheel  breathing  is  oeeasionally  heard  over  chests  in  nervous 
patients,  or  snch  as  have  j>ainH  due  to  aentc  plenrisy,  or  who  shiver 
during  the  examination.  But  then  it  is  heard  all  over  the  chest,  while 
in  phthisis  it  is  localized  over  a  limited  area* 

ProloDged  Expiration*— From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  endent 
that  in  thr  rrri^  earip  stage.i  of  phi  hi. fh,  an  sen  I  tat  km  reveah  onhj  changes 
in  the  impitut  rif  murmur,  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongl\'  empha- 
sizerL  In  ohler  books  on  the  snbject  we  almost  always  read  that 
changes  in  the  expiratory  murmur  are  pathognomonic  of  early  phthisis, 
oliviousl\'  because  in  former  da\'s  incipient  phthisis,  as  we  know^  it 
to<lay,  was  not  recognized.  In  fact,  because  even  today  patients  only 
rarely  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  very  incipiency  of  the 
disease,  we  usually  finrl  a  prolonged  exjiiratory  murmur  at  the  first 
examination.  But  speaking  as  one  who  has  liad  opjiortunities  for  exam- 
ination of  large  nundiers  of  pers^ms  who  do  not  even  suspect  that  they 
have  any  jjulmonary  trouble,  and  examining  the  lungs  of  everyone 
who  comes  under  ni\'  care,  I  find  that  changes  in  the  inspiratory  mur- 
miu*,  such  as  feel)lc  breath  sounds,  rough  or  cog-wheel  breathing,  are 
usually  fouufl  earlier  than  changes  in  the  expiratory  nnirmur. 

In  normal  vesicular  breathing  the  expiratory  murmur  is  cither 
inaudible  or,  more  commonly,  it  lasts  onl\'  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  the 
time  of  the  inspiratory  murmur.  When  it  lasts  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  the  inspiratory  murnuir  it  is  un<louhtcflly  pathological,  though 
not  neccssaril\  of  tuberculous  origin.  When  auilihle  all  over  the  chest 
it  is  an  indication  of  hroncliitis  or  pulmonary  cnijjhysema,  but  when 
W'e  find  it  localizetl  at  one  apex,  its  significance  as  a  sign  of  phthisis 
is  to  be  appreciated.  It  may  be  due  to  sclerosis  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  lung  tissue,  as  is  t!ie  cas*^"  in  heaiefl  tuberculous  lesions.  Indeed, 
when  it  alsu  has  a  l)ronchial  tindier  it  is  pathognomonic  of  this  con* 
dition,  and  Turlmn  speaks  of  it  as  ** cicatricial  respiration." 

In  active  early  lesions,  a  prolonged  expiratory  murmur,  localised  at 
an  apex,  is  an  indicatiiui  of  either  catarrh  of  the  smaller  bronchioles, 
or  pressure  on  these  tiilx^s,  in  cases  in  which  infiltrations  produce 
stenosis.  It  is  therefore  usually  met  with  later  tlian  the  changes  in 
the  inspirator^'  mnrniur,  of  which  we  spoke  aljo\'e.  The  prolongetl 
expiratory  murmur  is  often  harsh  and  rough,  and  with  the  advanc*e  of 
the  disease,  it  gradually  acquires  a  bronchial  character,  finally  l>ecom- 
ing  pure  bronchial  or  tubular  breathing.    While  we  ma\'  meet  it  witli- 
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out  M\y  adventitious  sounds,  tliis  is  exceptional  in  my  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  feeble  and  hardly  audible  and,  at  times, 
we  hear  the  rales  very  clearly  while  the  prolonged  expiration  is  sii  feeble 
that  it  is  only  detected  after  careful  listening. 

There  is  another  fact  to  Ix^  borne  in  mind  while  evaluating  prolonged 
expiration  as  a  sign  of  early  phthisis.  Not  only  may  it  be  the  sole 
indication  of  a  healed  lesion,  as  has  already  been  stated,  but  in  the 
right  apex  it  may  not  be  due  to  tuberculosis  at  all,  especially  in  young 
adults  with  thin  thoracic  walls,  Fii  collapse  induration  it  is  not  uiicom- 
num,  while  in  i>crsous  working  at  dusty  trades,  such  as  stoue-cutters, 
carpenters,  miners,  garment-workers,  etc.,  the  expiratory  murmur  at 
the  right  ajx^x  is  very  often  harsh,  rough  and  prolouge*!.  I'nder  the 
circumstances  it  is  of  more  significance  when  fouiul  in  the  left  apex, 
and  in  the  right  side  a  careful  stiidy  of  the  constitutional  symptoms 
must  Ik*  mnde  licfore  attaching  any  diagnostic  value  to  it, 

BroBcMal  Breathing, — With  the  advance  of  the  disease  the  dis- 
seminateri  tubercles  in  the  lung  conglomerate  by  growtii  and  form  a 
solid  eireuuiscri^KHl  mass,  over  which  the  breath  suuuds  elicited  on 
auscultatiun  are  nu>re  or  less  characteristic.  The  vesicular  t|uality 
of  the  murmur  changes  by  degrees,  till  it  finally  l>ec*omes  high-pitched, 
clear  and  blowing  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  which  is 
very  prtjloiiged. 

Bronchial  breathing  is  a  sign  of  cons4>lidation  {»f  lung  tissue:  The 
larxiigotracheal  murmur  is  transmitted  anil,  according  to  Salili,  even 
magnified,  while  passing  from  the  bronchi  through  coixsoliflatetl  lung 
tissue  to  the  surface.  It  is  thus  heard  over  areas  which  are  dull  on 
percussion,  particularly  over  the  upper  third  of  the  chest  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly.  During  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis  bronchial 
breathing  is  alst*  cause<1  bv'  man\'  complications  which  prtxhice  eom- 
|>ression  of  the  alveoli  with  resulting  pulmonary  atelectasis,  as  is  the 
case  in  pleural  eri'usions,  pneumothorax,  hydrothorax,  etc.  In  these 
cases  the  bronchial  breathing  is  engendered  only  when  the  alveoli  and, 
at  most,  the  bronchioles  are  compressed;  when  the  large  tubes  are  also 
obliterated  by  compression,  no  breath  sounds  at  all  are  audible* 

In  acute  phthisis,  bronchial  breathing  is  mainly  caused  by  caseous 
infiltration  of  the  affected  areas,  and  it  is  harsher,  loudeT  and  more 
high-pitched,  the  more  compact  and  extensive  the  consolidation  of 
lung  tissue.  Brfuichial  breathing  in  phthisis  is  not  s*)  loud  and  reso- 
nating as  in  }>neum*uua,  and  when  it  is  encountered,  it  is  an  indication 
of  an  acute  process  which  is  probably  progressive  and  t»f  serious 
prognostic  siguificance.  It  is  therefore  ff>und  eari\'  in  the  disease  in 
acute  pneumonic  phthisis  and  during  chronic  phthisis  over  the  seat  of 
new  extensions  of  the  process,  involving  the  larger  part  of  a  loI>e,  and 
in  the  terminal  stages,  when  pneumonia  complicates  an  old  lesion  and 
carries  otf  the  patient.  In  chronic  phthisis,  the  higher  the  pitch  of 
bronchial  breatliing,  the  greater  the  consolidation  of  lung  tissue  may 
h^  assumed. 
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It  is  a  faet  to  be  remeniherefl  that  in  tlie  a\'erage  rase  of  chronic 
phthisis  bronchial  breathing  does  not  appear  sudden! v',  l>ut  by  slow 
degrees.  The  vesicular  murmur  is  gradually  transformed  iuto  broncho- 
vesicular,  which,  with  the  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  process, 
finally  bccon^es  purely  bronchial. 

Broncbovesicular  BreatIiiiig.--On  rare  occ*asionS|  we  may  fitid 
bronchial  breathing?  with  normal  resonance  over  the  same  area;  in  fact» 
I  have  at  times  met  it  over  areas  emitting  a  tympanitic  note  ou  per- 
russiou,  which  is  an  hidieation  that  even  small  disseminated  tubercles, 
which  are  iucapalile  of  producing  <Iulncss,  but  relax  the  hmg  tissue 
and  cause  tympany,  may  cause  bronchial  brt^athing. 

But  usually  disseminated  tubercles  produce  broncho  vesicular  breath- 
ing* We  hear  a  mixture  of  both  vesieutar  and  bronchial  sounds  over 
the  same  area,  the  former  originating  in  the  small  f**jnsoliflated  areas 
which  transmit  the  laryngotracheal  sounds,  w  hilc  the  latter  come  from 
the  alveoli  of  the  unaffected  lung  tissue  that  surrounds  the  tubercles. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  presence  of  broncho  vesicular  breathing  is  an 
indication  of  small  tubercles  scattered  within  nornud  lung  tissue. 
This  is  usual i\'  preceded  by  jxrolonged  expiration,  wliieh  cluiiiges  by 
degrt^s  into  bronchtnesicular  breathing,  and  finally  into  broucliial, 
as  has  already  l)een  shown. 

Sources  of  Error. — Bnmehiaf  and  immehtA^'HivvUtr  breathing  }itr  se 
arc  no  hfdkatiajtfi  of  phthhiff.  In  addition  to  the  many  i)athological 
conditions  which  may  cause  this  t\T)€  of  breath  sounds,  we  quite 
often  hear  it  over  healthy  chests.  There  are  many  intbviduals  in 
whom  bronchial  breathing  is  heaM  all  over  the  upper  parts  of  the 
thorax*  In  the  interscapular,  right  supraspintnis  ami  supraclavicular 
spaces  it  is  very  comuion  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  especially 
during  vigorous  breathing.  This  is  said  by  Bandelier  and  Ropke  to 
iie  found  in  about  one-third  of  healthy  people;  it  is  due  to  differences 
in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  two  apices.  Fetterolf  and  \orris* 
have  studied  these  ditierences  in  structure  in  detail  and  it  appears 
that  the  breath  sounfts  have  better  opportunities  for  transmission 
to  the  surface  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left*  In  addition,  because 
the  right  lung  lias  three  main  hrcmchi,  it  fa\'ors  the  transmission  of 
bronchial  breathing  more  than  the  left,  which  has  only  two. 

Bronchia!  breathing  is  very  comnum  in  these  hicaticuis  and  is  not 
to  be  given  undue  diagnostic  significance  unless  there  arc  other  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  pdithisis.  Individuals  with  thin  thoracic  walls  are 
more  apt  to  sht»w  this  sort  of  breath  sounds,  while  vigorous  Irreatlung 
and  dyspnea  ma\'  accentuate  it.  To  he  of  dioffno^tic  fdgnifivancef 
hronckial  hrfaikhnj  mu*'if  be  iffrirfty  lovnUzed  over  a  limited  area  and 
accompanied  hy  other  phifffteal  signs,  especially  dnlneits  at  the  same  spot. 

Another  source  of  error  in  auscultation  is  the  frequent  changes  we 
"^eet  in  the  respiratory  sounds  in  many  patients.    One  day  we  meet 
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at  the  affected  area  bronchial  breathing,  and  the  next  day  we  are 
surprised  by  vesicular  or  feeble  breathing,  or  complete  absence  of 
breath  sounds  over  the  very  area  where  distinct  pathological  auscul- 
tatory phenomena  were  audible  the  day  before.  Vigorous  cough,  by 
removing  the  mucous  plug  in  some  tube,  may  reestablish  the  original 
sounds.  I  have  seen  such  changes  occurring  during  an  examination 
which  lasted  less  than  half  an  hour.  We  should  therefore  beware 
of  pronouncing  a  patient  free  from  changes  in  the  breath  sounds 
before  making  him  cough,  and  reexamining  the  chest  on  several 
different  days. 

Cavernous  and  amphoric  breathing  are  discussed  later  when  speak- 
ing of  pulmonary  excavations  and  of  pneumothorax. 

Adventitious  Sounds. — ^As  was  already  stated  while  speaking  of  the 
technic  of  auscultation,  adventitious  sounds  are  to  be  looked  for  only 
after  ascrertaining  the  character  of  the  breath  sounds  during  each 
phase  of  the  respiratory  act.  To  pass  judgment  at  one  time  about 
both  breath  sounds  and  rales  is  hazardous  and  we  are  liable  to  over- 
look many  important  points  which  are  of  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
significance. 

The  adventitious  sounds  audible  over  phthisical  chests  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  disease  are  manifold.  It  can  l)e  stated  that  all  kinds  of 
rales — sonorous,  sibilant,  crepitant,  subcrt*pitant,  gurgling,  etc. — are 
met  with  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  each  variety  has  some 
significance,  indicating  various  pathological  conditions  of  the  lung. 
Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  no  rales  which  are  pathognovwnic  dj  yhthms,  nor  does  their  absence 
exclude  the  disease.  Especially  is  tliis  true  of  the  very  incipience  of 
active  phthisis  which,  as  was  already  intimated,  l)egins  as  an  infil- 
tration, and  not  as  a  catarrh  of  the  bronchi.  The  neoplastic  peri- 
bronchial formations  may  conii)ress  the  alveoli;  the  proliferatetl 
interstitial  tissues  may  contract  and  obliterate  some  air  cells,  etc., 
hut  such  ])r()ccsscs  do  not  imKluce  rales  because*  at  this  stage  the 
bronchi  arc  not  ficHnlcd  with  fluid  or  scniiHuid  s(HTetions  which 
could  intcrfcn*  with  the  entry  or  exit  of  air  through  the  bronchioles 
and  air  ct^lls.  Moreover,  around  an  infiltrattMl  area  the  lung  usually 
acts  vicariously,  and  thus  veils  any  alteration  in  the  breath  sounds 
that  may  be  created  in  the  diseased  focus,  and  the  most  we  may 
expect  is  feeble,  harsh  or  cog-wlu*(*l  breathing,  but  no  rales. 

Rales  are  only  jmnluced  when  the  cas(M)ns  material  softens  and 
breaks  through  the  walls  of  a  bronchus:  The  secretions  may  irritate 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  pnxlucc  a  catarrh  which,  hi  its 
turn,  produces  more  secretion  which,  when  set  in  motion  by  the 
passing  air  stream,  engenders  rales.  This  is  a  fact  that  I  have  had 
many  oi)i)ortunities  to  obstTve  in  i)atients  who  at  first  showtnl  (miy 
alterations  in  the  bn^ath  sounds,  esjK^cially  weak  vesicular  nnirmur 
or  cog-wheel  breathing,  etc.,  but  no  rales,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional 
symptoms  of  phthisis  which  went  on  its  course*,  and  only  later  adven- 
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titious  sounds  made  their  appearance.  In  such  cases  a  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  must  be  made  without  finding  any  rales.  In  fact,  I  have  met 
Ti^nth  acute  cases  in  which  a  whole  lobe  was  infiltrated  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time;  percussion  showed  distinct  dulness,  auscultation 
disclosed  f)ro]onged  expiration,  even  bronchial  breathing,  but  no 
rales  at  all  were  audible.  It  will  therefore  hear  repetition  that  walfing 
for  rales,  as  some  texUbooks  teach,  may  be  worse  than  waiting  for 
tuberete  baciUi  in  the  spuium  before  making  a  diagnmis. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  rales  are  an  indication  that  the 
tuberculous  process  is  beyond  iucipiency,  they  do  ixot  invariably 
point  toward  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  *'  Kales  constitute  the  ausc*ul- 
tatory  e\'idenee  of  iiiflammator\"  reaction  to  the  poisons  of  tubercle/* 
(says  Colonel  Bushnell.  **Tht*y  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  lesion  is 
resisting  its  foe.  Rales  are  abstMit  in  the  olisolete  or  arrested  lesion — 
the  body  does  not  need  to  fight.  They  are  present  in  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion—-the  body  is  fighting— whether  sueeessfully  or  not  is  to  l>e  deter- 
mined in  i>art  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  rates,  in  part,  by  other 
considerations,  Thc\'  may  be  absent  again  when  the  body  can  no  longer 
fight — ^when  the  power  to  react  has  been  lost.  Xothing  eould  l>e  more 
erroneous  than  to  draw  favorable  conclusions  from  the  diminution  or 
the  disappearance  of  rales  in  the  verj-  advanced  case." 

Crepitation.- 'With  the  onset  of  softening,  the  crepitant  and,  at 
times,  the  suhcrepitant  rale  can  be  *^iseo^e^ed  at  the  affected  area. 
The  former  is  audible  exclusively  during  inspiratioUp  or  only  at  its 
end,  Hud  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  produced  l>y  rolling  one's 
hair  l>etween  the  fingers  near  the  ear.  All  agree  that  this  rale  is  not 
caused  by  the  nujtion  of  Huid  secretions  in  the  small  bronchi  and  air 
cells;  nor  by  the  explosic^n  ui  air  bobbles  in  the  bronchi,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed.  The  consensus  of  o|>inion  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
caused  bv'  the  inspiratory  stream  of  air  tearing  apart  sticky  surfaces 
of  the  approximated  alveolar  walls,  tliough  many  hold  that  the  crepi- 
tant rale  is  altogether  a  friction  stuind  i)ro*bicefi  by  rubbing  of  the 
two  pleural  sheets  covered  with  tubercles,  as  was  first  suggested  by 
Leammg,*  I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  purelx-  atelectatic  rales, 
analogous  to  those  met  with  oxer  the  margins  of  healthy  lungs  in  per- 
sons who  breathe  su[)erfiei;dly.  and  which  are  often  mistaken  fur 
crepitations.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  that  apical  tubereul<nis 
pleurisy  is  quite  frequent  (,see  page  420),  these  adventitious  sounds 
are  not  infrequently  due  to  frictions.  The  differentiation  between 
pleural  and  parenchymatous  lesions  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

rVepitant  rales  are  usual l>  audible  during  quiet  breathing,  and 
provoked  by  vigorous  coughing  and  breathing.  Moreover,  the\' 
disappear  after  several  strong  efforts  at  deep  breathingp  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  were  friction  sounds.  They  may  be  found 
early  in  the  morning*  and  misse<l  throughout  the  day,  and  I  have 
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seen  them  appear  and  disappear  within  half  "J^"^™^'^^ 
nation.    At  times,  they  are  heard  at  a  vi^  cariy  stage  «J^^^ 
as  quite  numerous  cracklings  aver  the  affected  •'^••^'V,  —pVIk.'* 
casc-s  but  few  are  audible,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as   drj  ciBau«, 
the  craquemenis  sees  of  French  authors.  .         ljl:-;-  ta 

Crepitant  rales  are  not  by  any  means  Pfl**<W«^^'^  J-S-^^ 
reasons  already  stated,  bid  when  audible  over  an  «1^/*^JJ!^ 
ti(m  of  Kronig's  resonant  areas,  or  impaired  ^^^^^^^J^f^Jrl^^ 
ing  some  of  the  ivnyortant  constitutionul  «!^I*^.  ^  P't''  L!!Z^ 
to  be  taken  seriously.  However,  in  order  to  evaluate  them  propffk, 
we  must  carefully  stu<ly  them  with  particular  i«e™^  JLt  cJS 
manen(x»  during  several  examinations  on  different  days  ami  tna  cougu 
does  not  entin-ly  remove  them.  I  attach  greater  significance  lo  c  ep- 
tant  rales  when  heard  over  the  supraspinous  fossa,  "^.*^v!j  w  the 
p.  :^:i()),  than  when  heard  anteriorly  above  or  immediately  »^?^  ^ 
clavicle,  U-caust*  in  the  latter  loc^ation  they  are  as  often  SPJJ"^/* 
real.  We  are  often  able  to  follow  them  up  to  the  stage  ™  "2- 
btH-ome  moist-  subcrt^pitant— and  finally  we  find  that  signs  ot  escar 
vation  appear  at  the  sjune  spot.  .  •      -^ 

Durinjr  the  courst*  of  phthisis,  the  crepitant  rale  is  "^^^I 
often  around  the  st»at  of  the  main  lesion,  indicating  ™Vrf  P"^ 
is  extending,  and  over  pneumonic  areas  so  often  caused  by  acuw 
exacerbations.    In  unilateral  cases,  in  which  the  other  side  is  secono- 
arily  implicated,  we  may  find  that  in  the  latter  the  first  audible  advctt- 
titious  sounds  are  crepitations,  and  these  secondarj^  lesions  are  worUij 
of  study  by  those  who  want  to  l)e  able  to  recognize  and  evaluate  th« 
adventitious  sounds.    In  fact,  while  teaching  tuberculosis  to  students, 
advanced  cases  are  better  for  this  reason  than  early  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  often  doubtful. 

Moist  Rales.— With  the  advances  of  the  proc-ess,  softening  sets  in 
and  the  disintegrated  tubercles  are  eliminated  from  the  focus  through 
the  bronchi,  to  be  finally  exiH>ctoratc(l.  These  fluid  and  semifluid 
stH-retions,  while  remaining  at  the  site  of  the  lesion  and  in  the  bronchi, 
are  often  obstacles  to  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  air  current  and  thus 

V  ^  ^  -^^  ?^'*^^'  ^^  "^^'^'  ^^^^^^  ^''^^^  '^^*^  ''^^'^  secretion,  we  meet  with  the 
nigh-pitched  subcrepitant  rales  produced  in  the  small  bronchi.  W'hen 
sottenmg  and  liquefaction  proceed  and  the  secretions  become  more 
ana  more  copious,  the  size  of  the  rales  increase's  and  we  hear  medium, 
'  T)'  yj"'''''''^  bubbling  rales  and  gurgles, 
i  He  difference  in  the  size  of  the  rales  apparently  depends  on  the 
ainerence  m  the  size  of  the  bronchi  in  which  they  originate— large 
oronchi  can  hold  larger  masses  of  fluid  and  mucous  secretion,  and  in 
smaller  tubes  less  secretions  are  moved,  while  in  excavations  the 
mass  of  secretion  may  be  very  large  and,  as  a  result,  we  get  gurgles, 
ine  larger  ra  es  are  more  intense  and  louder,  though  of  a  lower  pitch 
tftan  the  smaller,  but  the  latter  are  usuallv  more  numerous,  evidently 
because  there  are  more  small  bronchi  than  larr  Rales  are 
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pt^ater  lo  miniber»  and  more  consoiiating,  when  origiiiatin^  super* 
fidaily,  while  those  engendered  deeply  in  the  lung  may  not  he  heard 
at  alL  At  times,  we  ean  hear  rales  in  central  lesions  by  plaeing  the 
Vk*1I  nf  the  stetht>seoj>e  in  front  of  the  patient's  mouth,  while  all  over 
the  <'hest  nothing  is  audible. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  no  rales  per  se  are  pathognomonic  of 
phthisis,  l>eeause  we  hear  more  adventitious  sounds  in  many  other 
eonditidiis,  notably  bronchitis  anfl  i>rnnehieetasis,  than  in  the  average 
east*  of  chronic-  phthisi^.  T<»  Ijc  of  significantt%  the  rales  must  be 
strictly  hx-alixed  tner  a  limited  area  and  persistent.  It  can  be  stated 
that,  excepting  in  far^advanced  cases,  or  the  rare  cases  of  chronic 
bnmchitis  complicating  tuberculosis,  and  some  forms  of  fibroid  phfliisis, 
\hc  larger  ihr  area  atfr  irhith  moist  mlr.^  are  lwanl,e*HiteriQlly  bilaterally, 
the  le^,i  the  litelihuafl  of  their  being  fif  tuberrulon.'f  origin:  the  higher  up 
in  the  cheM  they  are  exclusively  audible,  the  more  likely  that  they  spell 
phthims;  and,  when  heard  eiehisively  at  the  bases  or  orer  the  lower  lobes, 
the  chavres  that  they  are  tuberculous  are  rather  scanty.  Large  bubbling 
rales,  when  heard  over  areas  where  tliere  are  lit*  large  bronchi,  as  in  the 
upi>er  third  of  the  chest ,  are  of  greater  significant^e  than  when  heard 
over  areas  beneath  which  large  bronchi  are  kw^atetb  The  latter  may  be 
caused  by  bronchitis  or  bronchiectasis.  When  large  1  gobbling  rales 
are  heart!  near  the  hell  of  the  stethosccipe,  they  are  indications  uf 
phthisical  exca\  ation,  l>ecau.sc  tliere  are  tkj  large  bronchi  near  tlic  sur- 
face of  the  lung. 

Sibilant  and  Sonorons  Rales.  These  are  %ery  often  heard  o\er 
tulien-uitms  foci.  In  many  incipient  cases,  espeiially  in  those  with 
stationary  or  healing  lesions,  whistling  and  snoring  rales  are  ncit  uncom- 
monly localized  over  ant-  apex»  especially  posterit»rl\ .  When  not 
accompanietl  by  crackles  we  may  take  them  as  an  indication  of  healing. 
and  that  they  are  causeil  b\'  the  compression  of  the  hronchii4es  hy 
fibrous  tissue  wliieh  forms  during  the  process  of  repair.  Similarly, 
we  hear  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  as  the  only  reminders  of  an  old 
and  curetl  tuhercnhms  process.  In  senile  phthisis,  sil)ilant  and  sono- 
rous rales  are  often  the  only  adventitious  stiunds. 

The  asthmatic  forms  uf  phthisis,  as  well  as  th«)se  accompanied  hy, 
or  implanted  on,  diti'usc^  brt*nchitis  ami  putnionarv'  emphysema,  espe- 
cially in  fibroid  phthisis,  often  manifest  themselves  by  sibilant  and 
musical  rales  heard  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  We  hear  all 
kinds  of  musical  notes,  snoring,  Cixdng,  whistling,  grunting,  groan- 
ing, whining,  etc.  They  may  lie  heard  alone  while  the  respiratory 
Tnurmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  and  then  they  may  also  be  accompanied 
1>\'  all  kinds  of  moist  rales.  When  audible  all  over  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  the  diagnosis  of  tul>erculosis  may  not  be  an  easy  task  and  dif- 
ferentiation frnm  cl)ronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma, 
etc*,  can  only  \w  made  after  considering  the  signs  revealed  Ijv  p)ercu9- 
Hiou*  as  well  as  by  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  in  some  cases 
only  the  microscopic  findings  in  the  sputum  can  decide.    When  thcM' 
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seen  them  appear  and  disappear  within  half  an  hour  during  an  exami- 
nation. At  times,  they  are  heard  at  a  \'ery  early  stage  of  the  disease 
as  quite  nnmerons  cracklings  oyer  the  affected  area,  while  in  other 
cases  but  few  are  amhble,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  ''dry  crackles/* 
the  rriKiuemfmts  sees  of  French  authors. 

Crepiktnt  rales  are  not  by  nnp  ineans  patbognomomc  of  phthisis^  for 
reasons  already  stated^  bid  wheji  midibk  over  an  apex  showing  cunii ac- 
tion of  KrliKigs  resonatii  areaSf  or  impaired  resonance  in  a  person  show- 
ing sonw  of  the  imporfant  constifutional  symptrmts  ff  phthisis,  they  are 
to  be  taken  seriovsly.  However,  in  order  to  evahiate  them  properly, 
we  must  carefully  study  them  with  particuhir  reference  as  to  per- 
manence during  several  examinations  on  different  days  and  that  cou^h 
does  not  entirely  remove  them,  I  attach  greater  significance  to  c  epi- 
tant  rales  when  heard  over  the  suprasj>inous  fossa,  the  alarm  5?one  (see 
p*  »i36),  than  when  heard  anteriorly  above  or  immediately  h^hm  the 
clavicle,  hecansi^  in  the  latter  location  they  are  as  often  spurious  as 
real.  We  are  often  able  to  follow  them  up  to  the  stage  when  they 
become  moist— suhcrepitant— and  finally  we  find  that  signs  of  exca- 
vation appear  at  the  same  spot. 

During  the  course  of  phthisis,  the  crepitant  rale  is  heard  quite 
often  around  the  seat  of  the  main  lesion,  indicating  that  the  process 
is  extending,  and  over  pneumonic  areas  so  often  cansed  by  acute 
exacerbations.  In  nnilateral  cases,  in  which  the  i>ther  side  is  second- 
arily implicated,  we  may  find  that  in  the  latter  the  first  audible  adven- 
titious sonnds  are  crepitations,  and  these  secondary  lesions  are  worthy 
of  study  by  tJiose  who  want  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  evaluate  these 
adventitious  sounds.  In  fact,  while  teaching  tubercnlosis  to  students, 
advancefl  cases  are  better  for  tWs  reason  than  early  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  is  often  doiibtfuL 

Moist  Rales. — With  the  ailvances  of  the  process,  softening  sets  in 
and  the  disintegrated  tubercles  are  eliminated  from  the  focus  through 
the  bronchi,  to  be  finally  expectorated.  These  fluid  and  semifluid 
secretions,  while  remaining  at  the  site  of  the  lesion  and  in  the  bronchi, 
are  often  obstacles  to  the  entry  and  exit  of  the  air  current  and  thus 
produce  rales.  In  mild  cases  with  but  little  secretion,  we  meet  with  the 
high-pitched  subcrej>itant  rales  pr*Hliiced  in  the  small  lironchi.  When 
softening  and  liquefaction  prcM^eed  and  the  secreticms  liecome  more 
and  more  copitnis,  the  size  of  the  rales  increases  and  we  hear  metliurn, 
large  and  ciKarse  l>nbbling  rales  and  gurgles* 

The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  rales  apparently  depends  on  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  bronchi  in  which  they  originate — large 
bronchi  can  hold  larger  mas^s  of  Huid  and  mucous  secretion,  and  in 
:<maller  tubes  less  secretions  are  moved,  while  in  excavations  the 
mass  of  secretion  may  Im  very  large  and,  as  a  result,  we  get  gurgles. 
The  larger  rales  are  more  intense  and  louder,  though  of  a  lowTr  pitch 
than  the  smaller,  but  the  latter  are  usually  more  numerous,  evidently 
because  there  are  mure  small  bronchi  than  large  ones.     Rales  are 
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f^rt'ater  in  iiymher,  and  more  cimsimating,  when  originatinjy^  super- 
ficially, while  those  engendered  deepily  in  the  lung  inay  not  be  heard 
at  alL  At  times,  we  ean  hear  rales  in  central  lesions  by  placing  the 
Mi  of  the  stethoscope  in  front  of  the  patient's  month,  while  all  o\'cr 
the  chest  nothing  is  audible. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  no  rales  per  se  are  pathognomonic  of 
phthisis,  because  we  hear  more  adventitious  sounds  in  many  other 
conditions,  notably  bnaichitis  and  bronchiectasis,  than  in  the  average 
case  of  chronic  phthisis.  To  be  of  significance,  the  rales  must  be 
strictly  localized  over  a  limited  area  and  persistent.  It  can  be  stated 
that,  excepting  in  far-advancecl  cases,  or  the  rare  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  complicating  tuberculosis,  and  some  forms  of  fibroid  phthisis, 
iitt  larffrr  tlw  arm  over  ivhirb  mui.Ht  ralefi  are  imirfl.f.spvnaUy  hUaternUy, 
the  les^  the  lilaHhooti  of  flwir  hcing  of  ttilemtlau.f  origin:  the  higher  up 
in  the  cheM  thet^  are  exelusively  audible,  the  more  likely  that  they  spell 
phthisis  I  and,  when  heard  exelvslvely  at  the  bases  or  over  the  loieer  lobes  ^ 
the  chanees  that  they  nre  tuhereuloun  are  rather  scanty,  I.argc  bubbling 
rales,  when  heard  over  areas  where  there  are  no  large  bronchi,  as  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  chest,  are  of  greater  significance  than  when  heard 
over  areas  beneath  which  hirgc  bronchi  are  Iwated,  The  latter  may  be 
caused  by  bronchitis  or  bronchiectasis.  When  large  bubliling  rales 
arc  heard  near  the  btdl  of  the  stethoscoix'.  they  are  indications  of 
phthisical  cxcavati(jn,  iM'causi^  there  arc  iu>  large  bronchi  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung. 

SibUant  and  Sonorous  Rales.— These  arc  \ery  often  heard  over 
tuhcrculons  fnei.  In  many  incipient  cases,  espjccially  in  those  with 
stationary  *ir  healing  lesions,  whistling  and  snoring  rales  are  not  uncom- 
monly localized  over  one  ajjex»  especially  posteriorly.  When  not 
accompanied  by  crackles  wc  may  take  them  as  an  indicatif>n  of  healing, 
aufi  that  the.v  arc  caused  l)y  the  compression  of  tlie  IjriUichioles  by 
fibruus  tissue  which  forms  (hiring  the  process  of  repair.  Similarly^ 
wc  hear  silulant  and  sonorous  rales  as  the  only  reminders  of  an  okl 
and  cnre^l  tuberculous  process.  In  senile  phthisis,  sibilant  and  sono- 
rous rales  are  often  the  only  adventitious  sounds. 

The  asthmatic  forms  of  phthisis,  as  well  as  thfise  accimipanied  by, 
or  implanted  on,  ditfusc  lironchitis  ami  pulmonary  emphysema,  espe- 
cially in  fibroid  phthisis,  often  manifest  themselves  by  sibilant  and 
musical  rales  heard  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  Wc  hear  all 
kinds  fjf  musical  notes,  snoring,  ctwiing,  whistling,  grunting,  groan- 
ing,  whining,  etc.  They  may  be  hearr!  alone  while  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  an<l  tlien  they  may  aisfj  be  accornpanicHi 
by  all  kinds  of  moist  rales.  When  audible  all  over  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  the  diagno.sis  of  tuberculosis  may  not  be  an  easy  task  and  dif- 
ferentiatir»n  from  chronic  bront^hitis,  puhnonary  emphysema,  asthma, 
etc*,  can  only  In*  made  after  considering  the  signs  revcalcfl  by  percus- 
sion, as  well  as  by  the  constitutional  synijitoms,  and  in  some  cases 
only  the  microscopic  fintlings  in  the  sputum  can  decide.    When  these 
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sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  are  heard  unilaterally  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  they  are  easily  diagnosed,  as  a  rule. 

Provoked  Rales. — ^In  many  cases  of  early  phthisis,  and  also  at  times 
in  those  with  advanced  disease,  no  adventitious  sounds  are  heard  on 
ordinary,  or  even  forced,  breathing;  but  more  or  less  vigorous  cough 
brings  out  an  explosion  of  rales.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  these  as 
"latent  rales,'*  which  is  an  incongruous  term.  Bray^  found  that  in  75 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  early  phthisis,  and  in  30  per  cent,  of  those  with 
moderately  advanced  disease,  rales  could  be  provoked  by  cough.  We 
shmild  not  'pronounce  a  'patient  free  front  adventitious  sounds  unless 
cough  has  been  impotent  in  provoking  them. 

The  mechanism  of  production  of  these  rales  has  been  a  disputed  sub- 
ject. Some  have  suggested  that  they  are  produced  by  the  separation  of 
the  collapsed  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  smaller  bronchioles  in  and  around 
the  diseased  focus.  Bray  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation  and 
offers  the  following:  Toward  the  end  of  expiration  the  glottis  is  volun- 
tarily closed  and  the  intrapulmonary  pressure  is  increased  by  powerful 
contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  This  sudden  increase  in  the 
intrapulmonary  pressure  separates  the  collapsed  walls  of  the  bron- 
chioles and  alveoli  and  the  atelectatic  area.  Once  the  patency  of  these 
structures  is  established,  the  rale  is  produced  by  means  of  the  cough, 
which  sets  into  vibration  the  pathologic  secretions  contained  within  the 
bronchioles  and  alveoli. 

All  kinds  of  rales  may  be  provoked  by  cough.  In  early  cases,  some  dry 
crackles  may  thus  be  brought  out,  or  small,  moist  rales,  and,  at  times, 
even  showers  of  explosive  rales  may  be  provoked  in  cases  in  which  no 
adventitious  sounds  were  audible.  In  advanced  cases  large,  moist, 
consonating  rales  may  be  brought  out  by  cough  when  the  bronchus 
leading  to  the  cavity  has  been  plugged,  but  the  cough  clears  the 
passage,  and  permits  the  secretions  to  move  with  the  air  current. 
In  others,  sibilant  rales  are  thus  provoked.  The  rales  are  usually  heard 
during  inspiration,  but  at  times  during  l)oth  phases  of  the  respiratory 
act. 

Of  course,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  provoke  rales  during  or 
after  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Friction  Sounds.  —These  are  very  often  heard  over  phthisical 
chests.  Cher  the  apex  they  are  heard  best  anteriorly  above  and 
beneath  the  clavicle,  but  here  they  are  usually  not  very  distinct  because 
of  the  limitation  of  the  motion  of  the  lung  in  that  region.  Yet  we 
sometimes  i)erc(»ive  some  grating.  This  is  usually  very  difficult  to 
(lifi'erentiatc  from  crei)itation-  all  the  criteria  given  in  text-books 
are  futile  in  some  cases.  At  the  lower  parts  of  the  thorax  friction 
sounds  are  more  common,  especially  in  the  axillary  region.  On  rare 
occasions  a  i)leuroi)ericardial  rub  is  heard  not  only  during  the  respira- 
tory j)has(\s,  but  also  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat.      It  is  an 
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indication  of  tlry  pleurisy  of  the  lingula  or  other  parts  of  the  pleura 
in  contact  with  the  pericardium. 

We  distinguish  friction  sounds  from  rales  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  heard  sni»erticia]ly,  right  near  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope; 
often  the\'  are  increased  by  pressure  of  the  stethoscope;  they  are 
uninfluenced  hy  cough  which  usually  increases  the  intensity  of  rales 
or  entirely  removes  them;  they  are  annulled  when  the  breath  is  held. 
But  the  most  important  difference  is  that  crepitant  rales  are  heard 
during  inspiration  only,  while  friction  sounds  are  audible  during  both 
phases  of  the  respiratory  act.  However,  in  man\^  cases  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  state  positively  whether  the  adventitious  sounds  under 
consideration  are  of  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  origin,  ^^Txen  found  o\'er 
an  extensive  area,  especially  posteriorly,  or  in  tlie  axillary  region, 
frictions  may  be  diagnosed  by  assuming  that  rales  over  such  a  large 
area  would  represent  a  very  extensive  pulmonar>^  lesion  w^ith  severe 
constitutional  s\inptoms,  while  pleurisy  may  [lersist  for  years  M'itliout 
impairing  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  very  much. 

Spurious  Rales, — Rales  of  extrapulmonary  origin  are  occasionally 
heard  while  auscultating  chests,  and  attributed  to  tuberculous  changes 
in  the  lungs.  In  persons  suffering  nasal  obstruction  we  may  hear 
various  sounds  resembling  rales  which  disappear  when  the  patient  is 
made  to  breathe  through  the  mouth.  A  frequent  cause  of  extra- 
IJidmonary  rales  is  the  falling  back  of  the  tongue  when  the  patient 
makes  strong  efl'orts  to  breathe  deeply,  also  after  vigorous  coughing 
the  patient  swallows  and  we  believe  that  we  hear  rales  in  the  chest* 

Other  spurious  rales,  described  by  Peretz^  and  William  Ewart~  in 
England,  Colonel  G.  E.  BushnelF  and  Hawes*  in  this  country,  are 
caused  by  muscular  contractions,  especiall\'  the  trapezius,  and  on  raid- 
ing and  lowering  the  shoulders  and  arms.  In  persons  who  lift  their 
shoulders  when  asked  to  bre^athe  fleeply  these  *' rales"  are  often  quite 
audible.  French  authors  speak  of  them  as  craquemenU  ei  fmUemenU 
smis  scapula  Ire^,  which  can  be  heard  ^^ery  often  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest  posteriori}'.  These  muscle  sounds  were  a  potential  source  of 
error  in  9,2  per  cent,  of  250  cases  examined  by  Hawes,  while  joint  sounds 
were  found  in  212  jxt  cent,  of  castas. 

J.  T,  King»^  examining  o\'er  22,tt)0  soldiers  for  tuberculosis  in  the 
Unitetl  States  Army,  l(X>ked  especially  for  these  joint  sounds*  lie  kept 
notes  of  811)  men  as  to  the  incidence  of  spurious  rales  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest.  In  'XI  cases,  or  4  {xt  cent.,  crepitations  were  audible  at, 
or  near,  one  or  more  joints.  Most  of  these  sounds  emaimted  from  the 
scapulae,  the  costosternal  and  sternocla\icular  articulations,  and  from 
the  joints  at  the  shoulder  anteriorly.  In  23  instances,  certain  crackles, 
usuh11\'  rather  loud  and  explosive,  w^ere  heard  for  one  or  a  few  respir- 
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atious  over  the  apices,  disappearing  promptly  during  continued  breath- 
ing. In  17  cases,  or  2.07  per  cent.,  there  were  found  persistcfnt  apical 
clicks  or  crackles,  of  the  type  which  had  often  proved  confusing.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  selective  draft  for  the  I'nited  States  Army,  several 
patients  who  consulted  me  after  being  rejected  because  of  tuberculosis, 
were  found  to  have  these  spurious  rales  in  the  chest.  Some  could  not 
be  convinced  that  they  were  not  tuberculous,  because  many  physicians 
told  them  that  they  have  "rales"  in  the  chest. 

The  so-called  atelectatic  and  marginal  rales  are  even  more  often 
found  and  must  be  guarded  against.  They  are  mostly  heard  over 
the  anterior  and  lower  margins  of  .the  lungs  and  are  probably  caused 
by  the  unfolding  of  collapsed  alveoli  in  individuals  who  breathe 
superficially  and  also  by  the  i)eeling  off  of  the  diai)hragm  from  the 
chest  wall  as  the  lung  desc»ends  into  the  complemental  space.  Richard 
(\  Cabot^  found  them  in  (51  per  cent,  of  normal  chests  and  speaks  of 
them  as  (crepitant  and  subcrepitant  varieties.  They  usually  disappear 
after  a  few  breaths,  but  at  times  they  persist  indefinitely. 

Bushnell  also  described  sounds  originating  in  the  sternum  and  its 
articulations,  heard  particularly  at  the  second  costal  cartilage,  which 
may  lead  to  error,  and  I  have  been  able  to  verify  his  findings  in  a 
large  number  of  healthy  i)ersons,  especially  in  muscular  men.  In  some 
cases  they  resemble  crepitation  and  occasionally  even  medium-sized 
moist  rales  and  clicks,  like  the  adventitious  sounds  of  early  phthisis. 
They  can  usually  be  differentiated  from  j)ulmonary  rales  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  localized  and  heard  loudest  over  the  sternum  and  its 
articulations,  but  in  doubtful  cases,  especially  those  showing  a  short 
note  at  one  apex,  they  may  lead  to  error. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  differentiate  these  sounds  from  intrajnilmonary 
rales,  but  at  times  they  may  prove  confusing  to  the  most  exi)ert.  The 
crackles  heard  over  the  a|>t\\,  originating  in  the  neck  muscles,  are 
identified  by  their  loud,  exj)losive  character,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  influenced  by  cough.  Moving  of  the  head  to  one  side  or  another 
nuiy  Ik*  effective  in  supressing  them.  Hushnell  and  King  suggest  the 
following  criteria  for  the  identification  of  the  joint  crei)itations:  They 
are  of  a  groaning  or  grating  character  and  disiij)]H*ar  when  the  patient 
folds  his  arms  and  grasps  the  ()i)p()sit<»  shoulder  with  his  hands;  by 
having  him,  while  stan(ling,  bend  the  trunk  forward  to  a  horizontal 
position  and  allow  the  arms  to  hang  limply  downward;  by  having 
him  grasp  an  object  at  a  level  about  as  high  as  he  can  reach,  and  exert 
enough  weight  on  his  amis  to  fix  the  scapuhv  ai)art.  Crepitations  from 
the  lateral  sternal  articulations  may  ofttMi  be  eliminated  by  having  the 
patient  throw  his  shoulders  as  far  back  as  ])ossible. 

Voice  Sounds. — Bronchophony  adds  little  if  anything  to  the  infor- 
mation we  gain  by  percussion  and  auscultation.  It  is  generally  heani 
over  areas  which  are  dull  on  percussion  and  show  bronchial  breathing. 

'  Physical  Hiagnohis,  Now  York,  lyO*),  p.  UMi. 
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Moreo%'er,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pulTnonary  consolidation  sfiould 
be  superficial  in  order  to  prtKluce  di^stiiict  br*>nclu>p»hotiy  while  the 
breath  sounds  ti^ay  be  altered  with  moderately  deep  lesions.  Of  course, 
loud  transmission  of  the  voice  suggests  dense  pulmonary  consolidation 
through  which  a  bronchus  is  parsing;  whilt^  rlecreased  voice  sounds 
indicate  pleural  elusions,  thiekencM^J  pleura*  emphxsema,  or  merely  thick 
chest  walls;  in  short,  anything  that  diminishes  the  conductivity  of  the 
lung,  and  intervenes  between  the  large  bronchi  and  the  surface.  Even 
a  plugged  bronchus  may  diminish  or  abolish  the  voice  sounds,  which 
reappear  after  \igorous  cough. 

Br<aichophony  is  very  loud  in  persons  with  thin  chest  w^alls,  or  who 
have  a  deep  voice;  anth  in  general,  in  the  interscapular  space,  esiTecially 
in  the  right  side,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  various  distinctions  of 
bronchophony,  j>e(*torDoquy,  etc.,  have  no  significance  in  the  diagnosis 
of  phthisis. 

Whispered  Voice, ^Of  greater  importance  is  the  auscultation  of  the 
whispered  voice.  In  this  it  is  really  not  the  voice  that  is  transmitted 
but  the  breath  sounds,  to  which  are  added  ditferent  reverberations 
from  the  oral,  phar\ngeal,  arul  nasal  ea\ities.  My  experience  is  in 
agreement  with  that  of  Sewall  to  the  efifec^t  that  in  ausc*ultation  of  the 
whispered  \uice  we  have  an  unrivalled  means  for  the  detection  of 
minute  changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  I  have  been  able  to  outline 
consolidations  and  excavatitms  of  lung  tissue  by  carefully  studying 
the  whisf)ered  \ oice,  and  other  methods  of  diagnosis  ha\e  merely 
confirmei!  the  fintlings.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  very  easy  to  acquire,  it 
ought  tfj  lie  more  generally  adapted  in  the  routine  study  of  j>htliisis 
in  all  its  stages. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  chest  walls  are  also  vibrating 
w^hen  the  person  whispers  and  especially  wlien  he  talks,  as  has  been 
shejw^n  by  Sewall.'  lie  suggests  that  the  mural  vibrations  should 
be  damped  by  pressure  with  the  stethosc*ope»  and  thus  only  the  \'isceral 
\ibrations  mil  be  brought  to  the  auscultating  ear.  He  shows  that,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  intense  c*ongestion  of  the  lungs  or 
such  tissue  changes  as  occur  in  early  phthisis,  the  voice  takes  on  a 
more  or  less  amphoric  or  tracheal  ehuracter  and  it  tends  to  become  more 
distinct,  prolonged,  raised  in  pitch  and  nearer  the  ear,  with  pressure 
of  the  stethoscope  on  the  surface  of  the  chest.  When  the  patient 
counts  "one,  two,  three,**  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  voice  to  linger 
with  a  bleating  echo  which  is  exaggerated  by  stethoscope  pressure. 
This  has  often  helped  me  in  doubtful  cases  in  which  both  percussion 
and  auscultation  were  absolutely  inadequate  to  justif\'  a  final  opinion. 

Whispereti  peetorilotiuy  is  also  of  imnumse  value  in  patients  with 
laryngeal  involvement,  or  wlio  have  pleural  pains  and  cannot  breathe 
deeply,  and  especially  in  patients  soon  after  a  hemorrtmge  when  we 
should  hestitate  in  going  through  all  the  diagnostic  maneuvers  wdiich 
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may  cause  the  bleeding  to  recur.  WTiispered  pectoriloquy,  bron- 
chophony and  auscultation  during  ordinaty  breathing  can  give  us 
sufficient  information  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

Over  healthy  lungs  the  whispered  voice  is  audible  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  chest,  especially  on  the  right  side,  while  in  the  lower  parts  it 
is  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  audible.  An  increase  in  the  intensity  is  an 
indication  of  better  sound  conduction — consolidation  or  compression 
of  pulmonary  pareiichjina,  or  even  congestion,  as  has  alreiady  been 
mentioned.  It  is  therefore  an  early  sign  of  phthisis.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  heard  over  healed  lesions  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  taken  for  a  sign  of  activity  of  the  process  without 
confirmation  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

Over  air-filled  cavities,  pulmonary  or  pleural,  we  hear  what  Kuthy^ 
calls  "amphorophony" — the  transmission  of  the  whispered  voice  with 
an  amphoric  or  metallic  echo.  It  is  an  indication  that  the  ca\dty  or 
the  pneumothorax  has  smooth  walls.  In  cases  with  cavities  we  can  at 
times  make  out  the  extent  of  the  excavation  by  auscultation  of  the 
whispered  voice  as  well  as  by  any  other  method. 

^  Die  PrognoscnstcUung  bei  der  Lungentuberkulose,  Bezlin,  1914,  p.  302. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
SKIAGRAPHY  IN  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PHTHISIS. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  a:-rays,  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  finally  a  means  of  visualizing  the  condition  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  and  detecting  any  changes  in  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  pleura 
had  been  obtained.  But  after  several  years'  experience  it  was  found 
that  in  tuberculosis  skiagraphy  has  its  limitations,  just  as  other  diag- 
nostic methods.  On  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  disclose  infiltrations, 
the  very  early  changes  in  phthisis;  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  clearly 
shows  caseated  and  calcified  foci,  revealing  airless  areas  of  lung  tissue, 
it  helps  in  establishing  an  anatomical  diagnosis.  Whether  the  changes 
discovered  are  tuberculous  in  character,  and  whether  the  lesion  is 
active,  must  be  ascertained  by  other  clinical  methods.  For  this  reason, 
skiagraphy,  while  a  very  important  aid  in  diagnosis,  cannot  be  relied 
on  to  iJie  exclusion  of  other  methods.  It  does  not  disclose  catarrhal 
conditions  nor  does  it  reveal  infiltrations. 

When  properly  used,  skiagraphy  helps  materially  in  discovering 
certain  changes  in  the  intrathoracic  viscera  which  formerly  escaped 
notice  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  Especially  is  this  true  of  deep- 
seated  lesions,  pleural  adhesions,  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  localized 
and  interlobar  effusions,  localized  pneumothorax,  small  cavities  in 
the  limgs,  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the 
lung,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  lung,  and  the  changes  at  the  site  of  the  lesion 
in  the  average  case  of  early  phthisis  can  be  made  out  easily  by  auscul- 
tation and  percussion.  The  former  even  gives  important  indications 
as  to  the  activity  of  the  process  discovered.  But  the  a:-rays  complete 
the  examination,  and  often  reveal  deeper-lying  changes  in  the  chest 
which  otherwise  escape  detection.  Moreover,  the  practise  of  artificial 
pneumothorax,  which  has  lately  been  applied  with  such  striking  success 
in  proper  cases,  could  not  have  gained  general  acceptance  but  for 
skiagraphy. 

The  technic  of  ir-ray  examination,  especially  the  comparative  value 
of  the  various  apparatus  employed,  will  not  be  discussed  here.  This 
is  the  province  of  specially  trained  technicians.  But  every  physician 
handling  tuberculous  cases  should  be  able  to  read  an  a:-ray  plate  and 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  specialist  radiographer  for  interpretation 
of  the  findings.  When  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  clinical  symp- 
toms,  with  which  the  physician  alone  is  acquainted,  the  x-rays  yield  the 
best  results. 
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Appearance  of  the  Normal  Chest.  -Ttie  tij>[)earitnct'  in  the  iinniml 
rliest  siioiihl  l)e  knuwii  before  iitteiiiptiii^  tu  ^leciplier  pathulu^ieal 
changes.  It  ifi,  hovvever,  a  fad  tluit  a  iiurmal  ehest,  showing  no  si^^ns 
suggestive  of  patht>logic*al  eoinUtions,  is  exeeedingly  rare.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  one.  i'late  X,  page  H2(K  sliows  a  jjhitt*  froni  a  ehest  4 if  a  man 
apparently  free  frtmi  pulninnary  clisease. 

\\'hile  passing  through  the  thorax,  the  rays  are  obstrueted  by  the 
various  tissues^  according  to  tlieir  density,  volume  and  constituent 
elements,  and  the  result  is  that  the  denser  tissues  cast  shadows  on  the 
screen  nv  plate.  The  densest  shadows  seen  are  that  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  in  the  middle  aiul  to  the  left,  and  the  diaphragm  Wneath. 


Fio.  60.^ — Structures  making  up  the  hiluiH  8ha,dowi  K,  i^ocond  rib;  W,  secondl  thoracic 
ve  tebm;  \\  urch  <J  anyiiot*  vt?in;  B.  linjtirhas;  L,  br<jnfliitil  lymphntif  tduTiri^:  A,  uortn; 
F,  fnilni(>nftr>'  artery;  O,  eMiphairiis;  D,  tlmrufic  duet.     (D«iyt»M.) 

Because  it  pemiits  tlie  rays  to  pass  with  less  resistance  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  chest,  the  hnig  >;ives  a  dark  image  on  tlie  negative;  the 
heart,  the  large  vessels,  the  diapliragm  and  the  li\'er,  l>ecause  of  their 
density  and  IjUkkI  content,  olistrui  t  tlie  ra\'s  and  prtxiuee  light  areas 
on  the  j)late.  The  most  translucent  parts  of  the  healtliy  viscera  are 
the  healtliy  hnigs,  but  when  they  are  collapsiHt  hy  air  iii  the  pleura,  as 
in  pnetmiothorax,  the  space  is  even  brighter.  In  healtliy  persons,  when 
the  patient  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  tlie  lungs  brighten  up.  But  the 
brightness  of  the  lung  tissue  is  not  absolute.  There  is  seen  a  delicate, 
at  times  even  a  more  or  less  coarse,  arborization,  as  of  a  nctwc>rk, 
passing  from  tlie  roots  of  tlie  lung  to  tlie  peripliery.    At  the  roots  it 
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is  t-aused  hy  tJic  greater  ileiisity  of  the  tissues,  hut  iii  most  persons 
also  by  tlie  Uepijsition  of  carb(ni  particles,  which  may  be  foiiiid  in 
nearly  every  imiividual  (ncr  fifteen  years  olf  age.  When  tlie  shadow 
at  that  point  is  abnormally  accentuated,  it  may  be  an  indicatitiu  of 
enlargement  or  ealeificatii»n  of  the  glands,  am!  in  children  it  points 
to  tubereijloas  tracheolirtinchjal  adenopathv'.  Often  we  note  in  this 
region  small,  sharply  defined,  oval  opacities  which  represent  optical 
sections  of  I jlood vessels. 

It  is,  ht  wever,  diffieult  or  impossible  to  cx'aloate  every  shadow  or 
opacity  because  by  tlaeir  passage  through  the  eliest  the  ra>'s  are 
obstructed  by  the  various  parts  constituting  tlie  viscera,  thus  pro- 
ducing superiln{XJse^!  shatlows.  Carefully  prcparefl  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures ma\'  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  sui>erimj>o.seii  shadows  in 
perspective,  but  they  are  after  all  not  much  superior  tn  a  good  skia- 
gram taken  by  instantaneous  exposure.  The  excellent  studies  on 
the  subject  made  in  this  country  by  Dunham,  Bouriinian,  Wulman/ 
Bibb  and  Gilliland,-  and  others  have  contributed  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  in  this  direction. 

Tlie  Hilus  Shadow,— The  shadows  seen  at  both  sides  of  the  heart 
are  very  fretiuently  a  source  of  confusion  in  diagnosis.  As  will  be  seen 
from  Fig.  i\{),  they  are  due  to  the  density  of  the  tissues  composing  the 
bronchi  and  tlie  large  vessels,  whicli  are  seen  eitiier  in  transverse  or  in 
optical  section^  c(»mbine<l  witli  tlie  opacities  prtMiuced  by  the  regional 
lymphatic  glands  and  connective  tissue^  none  of  which  can  \w  differ- 
entiated on  the  screen  or  plate.  While  in  some  castas  circumscribed 
opacities  or  spots  rt^]>resent  calcifies  I  glands  or  niMlules,  in  others  they 
are  prmluced  by  dept»sits  ijf  dust  in  the  peribronchial  l\m]>hatic  tissues 
which  are  very  frequent  in  adults,  and  even  in  children  in  cities  they 
are  not  uncommon.  But  in  many  cases  simple  engorgement  of  these 
tissues  with  bl^ni^l  is  apt  to  gi\'e  a  shadow  in  that  region.  In  fact, 
during  attacks  i)f  measles  or  whooping-cough  the  glands  in  the  cliest 
have  been  found  \'isible  in  skiagraphic  plates,  and  the  same  is  t^ften 
the  case  in  acute  affections  of  the  resijiratory  trad  in  children  or 
adults. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  many  conditions  other  than  tuberculosis  of 
the  trachei»bronchial  glands  may  cause  shadi^ws  or  opacities  in  the 
hilus  region.  Moreover,  even  w*hen  these  opacities  represent  antlira- 
cotic  or  calcareous  glands,  the  skiagram  alone  gives  us  no  clue  as  to 
the  activity  of  the  process,  whicli  is  after  all  the  main  problem  in 
clinical  diagnt»sis.  In  children  it  is  hazardcjus  to  <liagn«jstieate  t^achet^- 
broneliial  adem>pathy  because  of  these  opacities  when  the  clinical 
picture  is  not  in  agreement. 

To  the  right  side  of  the  heart  the  hilus  shadow  is  more  extensive 
than  to  the  left  l>ecanse  in  tlie  latter  location  the  heart  shadow  obscures 
the  hilus  structures.    In  many  cases  we  see  sti^nds  passing  from  the 

'  Buil.  Jr>hns  HopkiriH  Ho»p,.  1911,  xxii,  229. 
*  Mrh.  [tiL.  Med.,  1915.  xv,  588. 
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hilus  to  the  periphery'  or  the  diaphragm.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  are  produced  by  bloodvessels  and  occasionally  by  bronchi 
which  at  times  appear  in  optical  section. 

Fluoroscopy. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and 
in  suspects,  a  fluoroscopic  examination  is  sufficient  for  diagnostic  pui- 
poses;  in  the  few  cases  in  which  a  plate  is  desirable,  fluoroscopy  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  because  it  gives  us  information  which  the  plate  does 
not.  Fluoroscopy  shows  the  motion  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  pulmonary  apices,  etc.  The  room  in  which 
fluoroscopy  is  done  must  be  totally  dark  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  very 
difficult  to  attain  in  the  average  physician's  office,  it  is  best  done  in 
the  evening. 

The  following  points  are  to  be  looked  for  on  the  fluoroscopic  screen 
when  examining  a  chest :  The  ribs ;  the  median  shadow ;  the  diaphragm ; 
the  hilus  shadow;  the  space  above  the  clavicle  is  to  be  carefully  studied. 

In  healthy  and  well-formed  individuals  the  ribs  are  seen  sym- 
metrically placed  on  both  sides,  moving  with  each  respiratory  act. 
Unilateral  limitation  of  motion  of  the  ribs  is  suggestive  of  unilateral 
disease,  and  phthisis  is  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connection.  When  we 
find  the  ribs  on  both  sides  unduly  horizontal  we  should  look  for  pul- 
monary emphysema;  when  the  horizontal  setting  is  unilateral,  while 
the  lung  markings  are  absent,  pneumothorax  is  to  be  suspected.  Nor- 
mally, especially  in  young  subjects,  the  costal  cartilages  are  not  dis- 
tinctly visible  on  the  screen.  The  ribs  are  sharply  cut  off  (see  Fig.  2, 
Plate  X).  In  older  persons  they  are  usually  visible,  owing  to  ossifica- 
tion which  takes  place  with  advancing  age.  In  tuberculous  patients 
ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages,  especially  the  first  (Fig.  1,  Plate 
XIV),  is  ver\'  frequently  seen  on  the  skiagram.  As  was  already  stated, 
Freund  considers  this  a  i)rc(lisposing  factor  to  phthisis  because  of  the 
stenosis  of  the  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax  which  it  is  apt  to  cause. 
In  some  castas  of  phtliisis  all  the  costal  cartilages  are  calcified,  and  when 
looking  at  a  j>atient\s  chest  in  tlie  fluoroscojx*,  tliis  point  should  not  be 
neglected.  Hut  it  must  be  mentioned  tliat  it  is  not  an  infallible  sign 
of  phtliisis.  It  may  be  found  in  persons  who  are  not  sick,  while  I  have 
repeate<lly  observed  cases  of  advanced  phthisis  in  which  the  costal 
cartilages  were  hardly  visibk*. 

Within  the  thoracic  cavity  the  deep  shadow  representing  the  medias- 
tinal organs,  the  heart,  aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  vena  cava?,  as  well 
as  the  sterniun  and  the  vertebral  coliunn,  is  to  l)e  carefully  examined. 
It  is  triangular  in  shai)e,  the  base  extending  niarke<lly  to  the  left  of  the 
sterniun.  The  middle  third  of  its  right  border  represents  the  superior 
vena  cava:  when  bulging  out,  the  lower  third  represents  the  right 
auricle.  The  left  border  is  made  up  of  three  successive  convexities: 
The  first  is  product^d  b\'  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  middle,  the  pul- 
monarA'  artery;  while  the  lower  is  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  All 
or  any  of  these  convexities  are  seen,  in  many  cases,  to  throb  rhjiJmii- 
cally;  at  tunes  tlie  alternation  between  the  beats  of  tlie  ventricle  and 
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those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  he  seen  very  clearly.  In  phtliisis 
the  heart  is,  as  a  nile,  smaller  than  noraial. 

The  hiliis  shadow,  on  tioth  sides  of  the  median  sliadow,  should  be 
carefullv'  studied.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  right  side  because  in  the  left 
it  is  in  part  eo^Tred  by  the  heart.  As  was  already  stated,  its  significance 
is  ver}'  frequently  overestimated  l>\'  radioloj^jists.  It  is  now  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  in  healtJiy  individuals  it  represents  primarily 
the  vascular  ur^^ans  of  that  rcf^ion,  while  the  bronchi  apparently  play 
only  an  accesson'  part.  When  the  thoracic  glands  are  erdarged  or 
calcified,  the  bihis  shadow^  appears  larger  and  more  accentuated.  This 
point  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  detail. 

The  hnigs  are  seen  within  the  thoracic  cage  as  two  triangular  bright 
fields;  the  upper  part  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  tlie  shadow  i>f  the 
clavicle  abo^'e  which  the  lung  a]K"x  can  be  inspected.  The  hase  is 
delimited  by  tJae  diaphragiu,  which  moves  with  each  respiratory  act, 
being  raised  during  expiratiim  and  hiwerc<l  during  inspiration. 

The  apices  are  carefully  inspectt^l,  ami  tlie  translucency  of  tlie 
hmgs  in  these  regions  inquirefi  into.  Theoretically,  it  sliould  be  of 
equal  intensity  on  both  sides,  but  such  oerfcction  is  only  rarely  en- 
countere<b  even  in  healthy  perst«is.  rsually,  owing  to  thickness  of 
the  muscles,  scoliosis,  etc.,  one  side  is  sonunvhat  darker.  But  this  is 
best  studiei^l  on  the  skiagraphic  j)!ate.  Witli  the  Huoroscope  we  look 
for  the  "'cough  phenomenon,"  iirst  <lescrihed  by  Kreuzfuchs/  This 
autlior  noted  that  in  healthy  individuals  the  translucency  of  the 
apices  varies  according  to  various  con<litions,  esjH'cially  the  form  of  tlie 
chest.  Deep  respiratory  efforts  mny  clear  up  any  shadow  in  healthy 
lungs.  During  cougit  the  apices  brighten  up  even  when  tJiey  are  i»ther- 
\rise  quite  dark,  excepting  when  there  is  diseased  tissue  in  that  region 
and  tlie  affected  apex  remains  dark  even  during  cough. 

But  tliis  is  not  a  yery  reliable  sign,  Jordan^  says:  "Failure  of  the 
apex  to  light  up  is  difKcult  to  make  out  with  certaint\';  tliere  are 
endless  fallacies  due  to  the  position  of  the  .r-ray  tube,  the  thickness 
of  the  pectoral  muscles  of  the  patient,  the  '  lie*  of  tlie  ribs  anil  clavicle, 
ete^,  and  at  best  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce  this  *failnre'  on 
a  photographic  plate  with  any  certainty,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
should  diagnose  puhnonarA^  tuberculosis  in  a  large  nimiber  uf  healthy 
subjects  if  we  are  to  rely  on  this  sign/' 

This  \'iew  is  shared  by  many,  but  it  appears  that  Jonlan  is  mistaken 
in  his  statement  to  tlie  efl'ect  that  the  cough  phenomentJO  canrmt  lie 
reprcKluceil  on  a  skiatiraphic  plate.  As  will  be  noted  on  Plate  XII, 
F.  Holst'^  has  succeeds i  in  reprmlueing  this  phennnienon  very  clearly. 
Moreover,  this  author  has  also  shown  that  during  cough  there  is  an 
alteration  in  tlie  lateral  limits  of  tlie  pulmonary  apices,  they  become 
wider  while  the  trachea  becomes  narrower,  sometimes  as  much  as  I  (!m. 

»  Manchen.  tned.  WdinBchr.,  1012.  lix,  SO. 

»  Lancet,  1014,  i.  963. 

•  Mftnch<?n.  med.  WcIiDachr.,  1912.  lix.  1669. 
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In  normal  individuals  this  phenooTenon  is  observed  on  both  sides  to 
the  same  degree,  while  in  case  one  apex  is  altered  by  tuberculous 
changes^  it  fails  to  brighten  up,  and  remains  narrow  and  darker  during 
cough,  (3f  course,  this  phenometicm  is  best  studitfl  m\  the  screen, 
and  only  exceptionally  may  it  lie  reproduct^d  on  a  skiagraphic  plate. 
We  must,  however,  guard  against  mistaking  the  apparent  changes 
in  the  brightness  of  the  apii*es  during  eougJi  caused  by  the  separation 
of  tJie  ribs  and  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  It  has  been  of 
immense  service  to  me  in  many  cases. 

With  the  aid  i*f  fluoroscopy  we  also  ascertain  the  size  and  position 
of  tlie  iieart.  In  phthisis  this  organ  is,  as  a  nde,  smaller  tJian  m^rmal. 
In  fact,  M'licn  I  find  a  large  heart  in  a  dubifjus  case  I  Jiesitnte  before 
making  a  diagnosis  of  phthisis.  In  phthisis  it  is  also  very  often  ver- 
tical; it  may  be  ** hanging,"  eardioptosis,  ami  in  more  advanced  cases 
frequently  displaced  t(ward  the  affected  side. 

After  t!ie  apices,  tJie  diafjhragm  slinuld  claim  our  attention.  The 
molulity  of  this  muscle  Jias  been  ffumd  <tcfecti\'e  on  the  atfecteil  sitle 
in  many  cases  of  phtliisis;  according  to  F.  H.  Williams,'  in  the  very 
incipient  stage.  The  motion  of  (*ne-half  of  the  diaphragm  may  tmt 
only  be  delayed  when  tfiere  is  a  puimonary  lesion,  but  it  is  at  times 
seen  to  Uv  "jerky,"  or  *Vstammeriiig,"  as  Harold  ^bJwat  says.  In 
some  healtJiy  persons  the  mobility  of  the  diuphragni  is  very  limited, 
while  in  most  the  breathing  excursion  is  from  three-fourths  to  one 
inch,  and  during  forced  respiration  it  may  even  move  more  than  twi> 
inches,  the  left  fudf  of  the  muscle  mure  than  the  right.  Wlicn  liotJi 
sides  are  stationary  it  may  indicate  emphysema,  f»r  nothing  at  all, 
but  when  nne  side  moves  while  the  odier  is  immobile  or  its  excursion 
is  relativelx'  limitni,  we  should  sus[>ect  tuberculosis.  Various  explana- 
tions have  I>een  given  for  this  phen<>menon.  Some  have  attriljuted  it 
to  diminished  power  of  retraction  of  the  lung,  others  to  implicati(»n 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vagus,  or  of  the  phrenic  nerve  in  apical 
pleural  thickenings,  etc.  In  advanced  cases  limitation  of  motion  may 
be  due  to  pleural  a<ihcsions.  It  must,  hi>wever,  In'  emphasized  tiiat  in 
itself  defective  movement  of  the  diaphragm  may  l)e  found  in  healtliy 
indivitluals.  If  unilateral  it  may  l>e  due  to  paresis  of  that  musi^lc,  or  to 
an  (»ld  bas*U  pleurisy  prtnlucing  adhesions  which  hinder  its  excursion. 
In  persons  with  lug  abdomens,  the  breathing  is  usually  purely  thoracic, 
and  the  diaphragm  is  irjunol*ile. 

Kxtensi\e  ex|>erience  has  shown  limitation  i^f  mention  on  the  atfected 
side  of  the  dia]>]iragm  in  only  a  few  cases  of  inci[)ient  phthisis.  Indeed, 
we  often  see  advanced  cases  in  which  both  sides  of  the  diapliragm 
are  freely  and  equally  mobile.  On  the  other  hand,  limitation  is  ftamd 
in  non-tuberculous  cases  owing  to  adhseions  renuiiuiug  after  previous 
attacks  of  pleurisy.  In  advances  1  cases  this  phenomenon  has  to  be 
considered  in  connection  witli  the  feasibility  of  artificial  pneumothorax, 
but,  as  will  be  sJiown  later  on,  it  is  not  abv^olutely  reliable. 


*  Am.  Jour.  Med*  Sc.,  ISUT.  cxiv,  655, 
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At  the  outer  extremities  of  the  ciiaphragm  are  th^rosfofHaphragmatw 
nnuM.'f.  They  should  he  examinefl  ea refill ly  in  vxi^ry  ease,  and  both 
sides  should  l»e  ct>iiTpared.  The  lofter  nn^h  of  the  sinus  shciuld  be 
long  and  sharp;  during  inspiration  it  enlarges  and  brighti'ns  up;  it 
eontraets  and  loses  its  brillianey  to  some  degree  (hiring  expiration. 
Any  diminution  in  its  size,  t^r  obtuseiiess  of  its  apex,  or  its  complete 
oljlitt^ration,  indieatrs  a  pathologieal  prtjeess  of  the  pleura  or  lung. 
The  two  sides  shmild  then  be  eompareiL  but  it  must  be  bc^rne  in  mind 
that  in  the  right  sitle  tjie  liver  makes  it  souiewhat  smaller,  while  in 
the  left  side  the  air  bul>l)le  of  the  stomaeh  nuiy  alter  it  to  some  ilegree. 
The  angle  ftjrmed  by  the  heart  and  the  li^er,  the  car/iiohcpatie  fnif^le, 
often  appears  ohtuse  or  obliterated  in  tubereuli>sis,  es|>t*(ially  j)leurisy 
or  thiekened  pleura.  The  dome  of  the  ^tiaphragtii  is  also  ehanged  by 
a  thiekened  pleura;  it  is  no  more  sm<M>th,  but  shows  marked  elevation 
of  the  eune  during  inspiration;  in  others,  we  note  a  series  tjf  small 
irregularities  in  the  eoutoor;  in  still  otiiers,  bauds  of  eoiineetive  tissue 
are  seen  passing  from  tlie  diaphragm  to  tiie  lung. 

Eadiography.  —Of  great  %'alue  in  all  stages  of  phthisis,  especially 
in  dul)ious  earl\'  cases,  aiul  in  tJiose  in  whieli  a  |>ermanent  reeonl  is 
desire/L  is  radii ^graphy.  When  properly  taken  and  develo]>ed,  the  plate 
may  be  stu<lied  at  leisure  and  slight  alterations,  which  are  imt  visible 
on  the  fluorr>se(>pic  screen,  may  be  tletected. 

In  evahiatiug  the  skiagraphic  findings  we  must  bear  in  rninri  tlie 
following  iM>ints:  Suuall  infiltrations  do  not  show  any  detinite  and 
clear-cut  signs  ou  the  jjJatc;  at  any  rate,  the  shadow  they  cast  is  not 
pathoguomonie.  Cohu'  inserted  tul>erculous  tissue  into  liealtliy  lungs 
(►f  cadavers,  of  which  he  ttjok  radiograms  and  fimnd  that  1  c,c.  of 
diseased  tissue  is  not  visible  on  the  [ilate.  /iegler  and  Krause-  have 
investigated  tlie  pn>l»!em  and  found  thiit  piert*s  cff  tissue  less  bulky 
than  4  c.c.  are  not  visible  on  the  skiagram,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
small  areas  of  infiltration  are  only  visible  when  they  are  located  near 
tfie  surface  of  tlie  lung.  In  other  words*  ,tmall  iufilfmtiotus,  when 
ctnfrallif  Infakd,  are  greened  ht^  normal  puhnoftary  fm^^r,  and  maif 
eMmpe  di' feet  Ion.  When  the  lemni  haj^  efh^^rafed  it  rmh  a  more  or  less 
dense  shadow.    But  tlien  the  ease  is  uo  rnoi-e  incipient. 

In  many  cases  we  find  that  the  aflecteil  apex  is  darker  than  its  mate 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  otliers,  the  affected  area  has  the  appearance 
of  *' ground  glass.''  But  even  this  does  not  invariably  iiuj>ly  an  active 
lesion.  Indee<l,  it  may  be  put  dt>wn  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  suspicious 
cases  showing  no  constitutional  svTnptoms,  the  darker  the  apex,  the 
less  likely  the  probabihty  of  its  being  a  sign  of  acfh'e  inripient  tuber- 
culo^is.  It  may  be  revealing  an  old  and  healefl  lesirui,  I  have  been 
inipresse<i  with  tJie  following  fact:  A  consiiteraiile  proportion  of 
apparently  healthy  people  have  one  apex,  usualh^  tlie  right,  tiarker, 
due  to  \arious  causes.     In  many   it  represents  healed  tuberculous 

»  Ztsclm  f.  Tube-kulasu.  1911.  xvii,  217. 

*  Bdntgenatlag  der  Lunge  ntubcrkulofle,  Wtirzburg,  1910. 
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lesions,  which  are  no  longer  serious.  When  in  these  individuals  there 
occurs  a  new  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  opposite  apex,  which  is  not 
uncommon,  it  is  responsible  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  calling 
for  a  skiagraph ic  examination.  The  report  from  the  radiographer  may 
state  that  the  lesion  is  located  in  the  right  side,  while  the  physical 
signs  show  conclusively  that  the  active  lesion  is  in  the  left,  or  the 
reverse. 

The  divergence  of  findings  on  physical  examination  and  skiagraphy 
is  best  seen  in  far-advanced  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  a  new  lesion 
occurs  in  the  hitherto  unaffected  apex.  The  plate  does  not  show  it 
distinctly  until  caseation  has  taken  place,  while  physical  exploration 
reveals  it  clearly.  1  have  had  this  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  skiagraphy  in  incipient  lesions  repeatedly. 

For  these  reiutom  ive  should  not  conclude  merely  on  finding  opacities 
in  one  apex  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  active  incipient  phthisis. 
When  found  in  connection  with  constitutional  symptoms  and  signs  on 
physuml  exploration  these  opacities  are  of  diagnostic  value.  Nor  should 
we  conclude  in  tlie  j)resence  of  constitutional  symptoms  and  local  signs 
suggestive  of  jditliisis,  but  negative  skiagraphic  findings,  that  a  case 
is  not  tuberculoas.  Such  a  case  requires  further  observation,  despite 
the  negative  j--ray  findings.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary-  tuberculosis  imder  such  circiunstances  when  clinical  evi- 
dence warrants  it. 

After  the  apex  we  carefully  examine  tlie  condition  of  the  roots  of 
the  lungs,  tlic  hilus,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  enlarged 
caseated  or  calcified  glands  or  j)eribronchial  infiltrations  in  that 
region.  The  shadows  and  mottlings  observable  at  these  points  have 
been  discussc<l.  At  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  all  abnor- 
malities as  evidences  of  enlargwl  glands  and  a  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis or  tuberculous  aden()j)athy  was  made  on  this  evidence  alone. 
Hut  exiHTience  has  shown  conclusively  that  this  shadow  may  be 
caused  by  any  congestive  condition  of  the  bronchi  and  hmgs,  and  it 
is  not  i)athognoni()nic  of  phthisis.  There  is  hardly  an  adult  living  in 
a  city,  or  working  at  a  dusty  trade,  who  has  no  jK^ibronchial  thicken- 
ing, enlarged  or  calcified  glands  at  the  hilus  of  the  lungs.  It  was  also 
found  by  (\)hn,  Dunham,  Hoardnian,  Wolnian,  Bibb  and  Gilliland, 
an<l  others,  that  exa^pt  in  (•as(\s  with  calcifiinl  glands,  tliest*  shadows 
are  caustnl  by  blood  in  tlie  vessels  of  the  thorax.  HIckmI  absorbs  the 
.r-rays  more  readily  than  infiltrattMl  soft  tissue  or  sputmn.  P^xperi- 
niental  injection  of  the  arteries  in  the  lungs  intensifies  the  shadow, 
and  in  human  l)eings  injection  of  the  vessels  with  substances  giving  a 
strong  shadow  ])roduces  pictures  which  are  exactly  like  those  of  normal 
lung  markings. 

This  fact  explains  many  of  the  thickenings  and  strands  note<l  on 
chest  plates,  running  from  the  hilus  to  the  periphery  of  the  lungs. 
In  some  cases  they  are  due  to  bronchitis  with  congestion:  in  others, 
the  mottling  is  due  to  calcifitnl  glands  which  are  hannless  and  of  no 
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years  old,    Thi>u|B^h  no  nymptonijs  or  sinns 

of  tmoheobroDcJiial  adeno|>athy  eould  \x^ 

I  found    clitiically,    the    rarliogrniu    stiovv> 

Bhiidows  BUggeativc  uf  such  a  condition. 


Radiogram  of  a  child  nine  years  old» 
suRgeslive  of  cnlarnfd  hiliLs  giands.  The 
symptiim^s  and  sij^rLs  of  thif*  disojise  iw'ere, 
fujwevcr,  laekirig.  Yot  on  a  level  with  the 
second  rib  an  opacity  suggestive  of  a 
calcined  gland  can  be*so«jXi. 


The  same  apex  whito  j>atierit  is  coutih- 

tug,    aui\    showinp    a    narniwing    «if    the 

trachea,  widening,  ami  liiihteniiiK  up  <tf 

apices^     espeeially     the     right.     (F* 


The  S4ime  ap«x  while  patient  i,'^  t^ouj'hirig, 
sbiming  narrowinjr  (if  the  trachea,  and 
lightening  up  of  the  area  of  the  king.  (F. 
Hoist.) 


Cough    Phenomenon. 


Infiltration  of  tig,ht  ajiox.  Pt^rilironchial 
infiUmtions  and  calcified  glands  at  the 
bill  18  i>n  both  sidc^. 


Very  dense  infiltration  of  right  upper 
k>l>e  and  larpe  eavity  Ik^Iow  the  elavidc 
limited  below  by  the  thickened  interlobar 
fiamire.  Marketl  perilminehial  infiltrations. 
I'he  hiliiH  reRiou  on  Wth  aides  shows  in- 
crease in  K^nphatic  tissue. 


Fig.  4 


I*arge  cavity  surrounded  by  a  dense 
fibrous  wail  in  iipi»er  part  of  right  lung. 
Enlarged  glands*  in  right  hihin  region. 
iXiOwer  half  emphyHcmatoiiii,  J^ft  lung 
shows  moderate  infiltration  U'neath  the 
clavicle  and  CTdarged  liilus  glands.  Droi> 
heart . 


Bilateral  tulierculou!*  infiltriition  of  both 
lungs.  Dense  hilus  region  due  to  calcifica- 
tion of  glands.  Several  small  cavitiea 
in  right  lung.  Adhesions  of  diaphragm. 
Trachea  markedly  pulled  over  to  the  right. 
Stomach  visible  at  left  base. 


PLATE    XV 


Fiu.   1 


Fio. 


Slight  infiltration  of  both  apico??.  C^:)arse 
infiltration  of  lower  half  of  left  lung  with 
ttyckeiM'd  pleura.  Il**iirt  pulleil  over  to 
the  left  and  downward.  Kfnphys(*ma  of 
right  lunK,  Diftphragni  in  right  side 
shows  a  hulping  due  tti  adhesions. 


DeHi^i  itihlMition  of  uf>|ifr  third  of  left 
lung.  The  rej^t  presents  a  dense  homo- 
geneoiLi  shadow  ctiUf*ed  l>y  eonsolidatioD 
of  pulmoimry  piirenrh>'nia  aJ*  well  as 
thiclweuec!  pleura.  Right  huig  eniphyse- 
roatous  ana  several  eiihirged  and  calcified 
i;;laitds  are  seen  jtt  the  hihts. 


FiQ.  :i 


PLATE    XVI 


Fig,   I 


FiQ.  2 


Dense*  jfifiltratiuu  ui  lower  half  uf  ri|£ht 
lunK  with  thick«'tn/d  pleura.  I^rjce  »"a\ity 
in  left  lun^t  nrcupymg  jipex  *m  a  level 
with  first  two  interspaeea.     Drwji  heart. 


DiffiL'^e  infiltration  of  both  hmR  apices. 

HtniiKl    cavity,    surrounded    hy    a    detise 

fibroii!*  eapsule,  unilor  the  right  third  inter- 

*  space   in   niamnullary   line.      Irregiilarity 

of  the  diaphragm  due  to  adhesifins. 


Ftc;    :{ 


Largp,  uval*>h.ifn  il  .uvity  iii  right  iij)ox. 
Lymphatic  tj^-u-  ;ir  hihis  mcrea^ed. 
Cavity  in  middlt^  i»Hition  of  left  lung  at 
third  intenispai'e.  Heart  tJrop^H»d;  pleuro- 
pehc&rdinl  ^idhr^i^ns. 


Vertical  heart.     Multiple  cavitation  in 
ri^ht  u|ip«*r  lobtN  " hone y con lU'd/'    Ijower 

f)art  emphysematous.     Small  cavities  in 
eft  iipjRT  Ifilje.    Marked  hiki»  changes. 
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clinical  importance.  Sewall  and  Childs  report  the  case  of  a  pre- 
sumably non-tuberculous  stone-cutter  furnishing  a  skiagram  in  which, 
except  for  the  relatively  moderate  involvement  of  the  apices,  the 
mineral  deposits  occasioned  opacities  resembling  the  densest  tuber- 
culous structure.  I  have  often  had  .the  same  experience  with  workers 
at  dusty  trades.  The  criterion  given  by  some  authors  for  distinguish- 
ing inactive  consolidations  and  calcified  glands  from  shadows  repre- 
senting active  lesions  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  appear  **wooly," 
does  not  hold  in  many  cases.  Any  structure  out  of  focus  appears 
diffuse — "wooly";  even  instantaneously  taken  plates  are  not  free 
from  this  source  of  error.  "The  interpretation  of  less  dense  and  more 
diffuse  opacities  is  chiefly  guesswork/'  say  Sewall  and  Childs.^  "They 
usually  represent  either  pathological  lymph  nodes  or  bloodvessels  in 
more  or  less  optical  section." 

Sources  of  Error. — ^The  analysis  of  these  shadows  and  mottlings 
admits  of  so  many  interpretations  that  they  are  of  doubtful  utility 
in  most  incipient  cases.  The  "ground-glass"  appearance  of  an  apex 
is  found  in  plates  taken  from  healthy  individuals.  A  shadow,  when 
not  the  result  of  scoliosis,  shows  that  there  is  some  airless  tissue  in  that 
location.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  invariably  assuming  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  tuberculous  infiltration;  or  even  if  so,  that  the  lesion  is 
active.  Ziegler  and  Krause,  Dehn,  Amsperger  and  others  have  found 
that  calcified  and  caseated  tissue,  and  even  fluid,  anthracotic  and 
calcified  l>Tnph  glands,  produce  the  same  radiographic  shadows.  I 
have  seen  a  large  empyema  failing  to  disclose  itself  on  an  ar-ray  plate. 

There  is  no  more  justification  for  placing  an  individual,  one  of 
whose  apices  casts  a  shadow  on  a  plate,  under  prolonged  and  costly 
treaiment  than  there  is  for  the  treaiment  of  one  for  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency merely  because  he  has  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  cardiac  apex. 
In  both  cases  the  clinical  symptoms  decide  whether  the  person  is  sick 
and  in  need  of  treatment. 

Because  we  are  looking,  in  incipient  cases,  for  small  areas  of  recent 
infiltration,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  rely  on  skiagraphy  alone  for  the 
diagnosis  of  early  phthisis.  The  skiagraphic  picture  gives  the  history 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  throughout  the  life  of  their  owner.  Any  patho- 
logical change  which  may  have  occurred  at  any  time  may  have  left 
traces  behind  which  are  likely  to  cast  shadows  or  cause  opacities  on  the 
plate.  For  this  reason,  in  incipient  or  dubious  cases,  the  skiagraphic 
findings  are  to  be  taken  only  in  connection  with  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  If  the  latter  are  negative, 
the  case  is  to  be  considered  non-tuberculous,  no  matter  what  the 
skiagraphic  plate  shows. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  phthisis  the  a:-rays 
are  not  of  the  value  which  some  authors  have  attributed  to  them. 
Early  tuberculous  lesions,  slightly  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  unless 

»  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  1912.  x,  46. 
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caseated  or  calcifieci,  as  well  as  mucous  secretions*  usiiall>'  permit 
the  rays  to  pass  through  without  casting  any  shadows  on  the  plate. 
Optical  sections  of  hlmxlvessels*  flue  to  any  ctmditiou  that  may  cause 
vascular  engorgement,  may  shuw  opacities  on  tlie  plate  sinuilating 
the  characteristics  of  tuhereulous  lesions  and  nuiy  lead  to  errtir. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  ohst^ure  lesions  is  out  so  much  their 
causation  but  their  aeti\Tty.  A  heale^I  tuberculous  lesion  in  an  apex 
is  not  inconipatiljle  with  excellent  health,  as  has  lieen  repeatedly 
emphasized.  But  it  produces  a  shadow  on  the  skiagram  as  well  as» 
often  more  striking  than,  an  active  lesion. 

Skiagraphy'  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  attempts  at  lt)calization 
of  a  lesion,  though  smaller  tuberculous  foci  ma>'  i>ften  be  discoveretl 
with  the  orthmiox  clinical  methcwis  of  diagnosis,  antl  tlie  cleterniinatiou 
of  the  activity  of  an  apical  process  can  only  be  aecomplislietl  by  careful 
obsen^ation  of  the  case,  pajing  special  attention  to  tlie  constitutional 
symptoms,  such  as  tlie  temperature,  tlie  pulse,  cough,  ex|>ectoration, 
and  the  physical  signs.  '"With  our  present  ability  to  ]>roduce  and 
inter]>ret  x-ray  pictures,"  say  Sewall  aial  (liilds,  *'it  must  be  admitted 
tliat  a  judgment  founded  on  clinical  histor\'  combined  with  physical 
signs  may  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  tubercuk>us  infectifjii  long  before 
any  signs  of  actual  tis^sue  changes,  except  those  involving  bronchial 
glands,  ai>pear  on  the  .r-ray  negative."  Wolman,^  who  has  worked 
with  die  stereograph,  arrives  at  a  similar  conchisifni.  He  says:  '*In 
the  great  bulk  of  cases  tlie  stereu^ra)>h  tells  us  no  more  tlian  a  careful 
clinical  exam iiuit ion,  yet  in  a  fair  number  of  cases,  and  those  among 
the  UHJst  interesting  and  puzzling,  it  gives  additi^mal  information. 
But  we  must  add  the  caution  that  a  careful  history  is  indispensable, 
since  not  even  the  stereograph  can  tell  an  active  from  a  healeil  lesion/* 

Skiagraphy  in  Advanced  Stages  of  Phtliisis.^In  my  experience  skiag- 
raphy has  Ijcen  of  greater  utility  in  the  diagnosis  of  atlvanced  disease 
than  in  early  or  dubious  cases.  Very  often  we  fiufl  that  thr  .r-ray 
plate  rev€*als  more  extensive  involvement  tJian  the  findings  on  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest,  and  the  pn>gnostic  significance  is  thus  inval- 
uable. In  cases  in  which  tlie  question  of  artificial  pneumothorax  is 
considered,  skiagraphy  offers  invahiable  assistance.  \'er\'  often  pleural 
etfusifHis,  es}K*cially  the  localized  or  interlobar  varieties:  pneumt*- 
thorax  and  pleural  atiliesions  arediscoverf*d,  tJiougli  they  have  es<_'apc(i 
detection  by  routine  metlKHis.  The  same  is  particularly  true  of  k>cal- 
ized  pneujU(jthorax. 

The  radiographic  picture  of  advanctd  phthisis  is  variegated,  depend- 
ing on  the  changes  in  the  hmgs  ami  pleura.  The  intensity  of  the 
simdows  cast  by  tlie  lesions  depends  on  their  nature  and  density. 
Caseated  and  calcified  areas  cast  dense  shadows,  while  proliferation 
of  tissue,  especially  when  it  is  also  congested,  or  fibrosis  is  also  clearly 
detected.    Old,  indurated  areas  are  Uiiually  more  or  less  sharply  demar- 
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catet!  from  tlie  siirroynding  tissues,  while  with  nv\\\  active  infiltrations 
the  shadtHV  merges  by  degrees  ^ith  the  surrounding  air-contaiomg 
lung  tissue.  Thick  pleura  is  disecn^ered  by  a  dense,  uniform  shadow, 
and  all  ct»nneetive-tissiie  formations  reveal  theinseU'es  in  the  same 
manner.  More  often  than  by  physieai  ex]>loratlon»  cavities  disclose 
themselves  by  showing  limited  areas  lacking  in  lung  markings  and 
surr<ninded  by  thick  shad4>ws  (Plate  XI\').  The\'  may  often  be  seen 
moving  during  inspiration  and  expiration  when  examined  w^ith  the 
fluoroscopic  screen.  But  when  a  cavity  is  filled  with  secretions  it  is 
again  airless  antl  casts  the  shadow^  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  a 
ver>'  much  thickened  pleura  may  cover  up  a  cavity.  A  cavity  ma\^  also 
be  screened  b\'  the  surrounding  healtli\'  lung  tissue.  Thus,  we  often 
fail  to  find  it  witli  the  j-rays,  while  physical  exploration  reveals  it 
easily.  Sampson,  IIcis4%  aiul  Brown'  have  recently  shown  that  in 
many  cases  the  annular  or  ringlike  shadows  seen  often  in  almost 
norma!  or  miklly  infiltrated  lung  fields  are  no  indications  of  intra- 
piilmotuiry  cavities,  as  has  been  supposed  by  many,  but  altogether 
localized,  usually  intcrlt*bar  pneumothorax. 

The  flirt creutiation  l)etween  thick  pleura  ami  pleural  effusions  is 
ver\'  flifhcult  in  many  eases.  The  folUnviug  rule  may  be  of  assistance 
in  some  causes:  When  the  signs  found  by  jjercussion  show"  a  more 
extensive  lesion  than  the  radi<igrani  shoAvs,  then  it  is  the  thickened 
pleura  which  prtKhiccs  tlu*  dulnes-s.  Conversely,  when  the  signs 
obtained  by  percussion  are  of  smaller  extent  than  the  radiogram 
reveals,  tliere  is  a  central  parenchymatous  lesion  of  very  serious 
im|K>rt- 

The  ct>ndition  of  the  ]>leura  nuiy  be  studicxl  on  the  plate.  Fibrinous 
pleurisy  is  nt)t  shown  at  all.  But  effusions  reveal  themselves  clearly 
as  an  intense  shadtm  on  the  plate.  Its  upper  level  is  not  dearly  demar- 
cated from  the  lung  above,  and  in  the  fluoroscope  it  may  be  ^vvn  moving 
somewhat  with  the  respiratory  movements.  When  tlic  c[uantity  of 
fluid  is  small,  it  may  escajH*  detection  when  sinking  down  in  the 
diaphragm.    In  hydroj>neiunotJiorax  it  is  important  that  the  ex|K>sure 

fslMmld  be  made  with  tlic  patient  in  the  erect  posture,  because  when 
lying  <iow^n  small  quantities  <*f  fluid  spread  in  a  tiiin  layer  arul  may 
escape  detection.     In  li\'dropnemnot}u»rax  the  upper  layer  of  tlie  fluid 

Jonns  a  sharp  line,  while  tn  pleurisy  witJi  etiusion  the  uj)per  level  is 
usually  not  so  shar]>,  but  gradually  merges  witli  the  lung  tissue  above 
it.  Tlie  fact  that  in  tlie  latter  case  the  level  does  not  shift  witli  motion 
of  tlie  patient's  chest  shows  that  it  is  not  a  hydropneumothorax; 
in  the  latter  case  it  does  shift  (see  Plate  XX). 

The  displa(*enients  of  the  inediastituou  caused  by  pleural  effusion 
are  best  made  out  witli  the  a'-rays;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  fluid  and  the  liver  in  right-sided  effusions.  Dislocation  of  the 
trachea  and  lar\iix  may  often  \w  <liscovere<I  on  the  plate  (Plate  XV). 


'AriiericaM  ttt'viow  rf  Tuhorculoisis,  1910,  ii.  1*04, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CLINICAL  FORMS  OF  PHTHISIS. 

POLTMORPmSM  OF  THE  CLINICAL  PHENOBffiNA  OF 
PHTHISIS. 

Laennec  showed  clearly  the  unity  of  the  elemental  pathological 
changes  found  in  phthisis,  and  Koch,  discovering  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
proved  it  etiologically.  But  all  attempts  to  impose  this  unity  on  the 
clinical  manifestations  of  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  lungs  have  failed 
dismally.  In  pathology,  particularly  in  clinical  medicine,  unity  of 
causation  does  not  always  indicate  unity  of  effect.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  a  polymorphous  disease,  as  pulmonary  phthisis. 

A  study  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  phthisis  shows  great  polymor- 
phism— there  are  hardly  two  cases  showing  the  same  changes  in 
structure.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  lesions  are  purely  proliferative, 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  tubercles,  as  is  the  case  with  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis;  in  others  they  are  mainly  exudative,  as  in  chronic 
phthisis.  But  in  the  latter  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  pro- 
ductive inflammation,  which  tends  to  limit  the  morbid  process;  and 
the  process  of  necrosis,  which  tends  to  extend  it,  produce  a  diversity 
of  lesions  which  have  important  bearings  on  the  clinical  picture, 
course,  and  prognosis  of  the  disease. 

This  is  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  disease  produced 
by  tlie  tubercle  bacilli  depends  on  the  interaction  of  two  forces  of 
inconstant  intensity,  viz.: 

1.  On  the  intensity  of  the  infection.  This  depends  on  the  number 
of  bacilli  which  have  entered  the  body;  their  vinilence  which  we 
know  is  variable,  depending  on  the  type  and  tlie  condition  under 
which  they  existed  before  entering  the  bmly,  etc.,  and  on  the  portals 
of  entr\\  It  is  doubtful  whether  infection  by  inhalation  will  produce 
the  same  clinical  picture  as  infection  by  ingestion  or  by  inoculation; 
whetlier  hematogenic  tuberculosis  will  produce  the  same  s\Tnptoms 
as  aen)gcnic  or  lymphogenic  infection. 

2.  On  the  resistance  of  the  host,  which  is  also  an  inconstant  value, 
depending  as  it  dot^s  on  certain  and  uncertain,  constant  and  tempo- 
rary conditions  which  cannot  always  be  defined  clearly.  Thus,  the 
effects  of  the  infection  depend  on  the  age  at  whicli  it  has  taken  place. 
During  the  first  six  or  twelve  months  of  life  massive  infection  pro- 
duces a  different  disease  from  that  of  the  succeeding  years  of  child- 
hood. Acute  miliar^'  tuberculosis  is  common  at  the  former  age,  while 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  bones  and  joints  is  mostly  seen  at  the  later 
ages.     Primary  infection  of  an  adult  is  usually  followed  by  clinical 
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phenomena  which  differ  markedly  from  tliose  seen  in  individuals  who 
were  presumably  infected  during  childhood,  and  the  bacilli  remained 
domiant  for  many  years.  We  have  already  discussed  the  eWectn  of 
preexisting  diseases  on  tlie  ty]x^  and  course  of  phthisis* 

"To  speak  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  an  entity/'  says  von  Ilanse- 
maim,^  **and  to  describe  it  as  one  disease  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  hardly  conceivable.  One  has  to  compare  pure  miliary  tuber- 
culosis ui  the  lungs  with  chronic  indurative  phthisis,  and  the  latter 
with  acute  florid  phtliisis  or  caseous  hepatization  of  the  lungs*  to  find 
elearl\-  tliat  they  are  different  pathological  pictures  which  defy  all 
comparisons.  For  these  reasons  it  is  altogether  impossiljle  to  speak 
simply  of  pidmonar\^  tubercidosis  and  tliereby  retain  a  clear  surx^ey 
of  the  different  forms  of  the  disease.  In  reality  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  dejnarcation  between  these  different  forms  of 
the  disease,  even  when  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  tubercle  bacilli 
as  the  underlying  etiological  cause  of  all  tjie  forms  of  the  disease/* 

Tlie  Stages  o!  Phthisis.— Early  writers  on  phthisis,  who  were 
innocent  of  modern  methmls  of  diagnosis,  felt  constrainetl  to  ditFer- 
entiate  ^^arious  fonns  of  the  disease  as  they  saw  it  clinically.  They 
divided  it  into  tlirec  stages:  Phihwuf  incipien^^,  pliihmjf  confirmataf 
and  phthifh^  desprmta.  Bayle,  in  the  first  deceniiun  of  the  nineteenth 
centiir>',  added  a  fourth  stage,  Phthm^  occulta,  or  germe  de  hi  phtiJile, 
which  corresponfls  to  the  modern  pretuberculous  stage,  when  the 
tubercles  in  tlie  lung  are  too  few  to  pnMluce  sjTiiptoms.  Laennec, 
who  was  an  excellent  and  pioneer  pathologist  and  clinician*  having 
iinentwl  auscultation,  divided  yjitliisis  into  tliree  stages,  basing  his 
classification  on  anatomical  grounds.  He  divided  )>hthisis  into: 
First  stage,  the  accimiulation  of  the  tubercles,  which  betray  themselves 
by  broncliophony  and  dnhiess  o\'er  tlie  affected  urea;  second  stage, 
softening  of  the  lesion,  priMlucing  bronchial  breathing,  coarse  rales 
and  |>ectoriloquy ;  and  third  stage ^  tlie  elimination  of  the  softened 
area,  leavhig  pidmonar\^  excavations  which  may  be  found  by  careful 
physical  exploration. 

This  tli vision  of  phthisis  into  three  or  four  stages  has  remained 
to  fhite  not  only  among  the  laity,  who  fear  the  second  and  tliinl 
stages,  but  also  among  physicians,  w^lio  are  always  aiming  at  discover- 
ing the  disease  in  the  pretuberculous  stage,  or  at  least  in  tlie  first, 
or  incipient  stage.  Some  even  maintain  that  tlic  disease  is  curable 
only  at  tliis  stage.    That  this  is  not  ahvays  true  will  be  sliown  later  on. 

OFFICIAL  aJkSSIFlCATIONS  OF  THE  STAGES  OF  PHTHISIS. 

With  the  advance  of  knowledge  of  the  clinical  manifestations  and 
the  methods  of  recognition  of  the  disease,  the  stages  into  which  phthisis 
is  divided  remained  practically  the  same.    They  have  only  been  more 
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exactly  ilefiiuHL  lu  (itTomiiy  tiitr  elassifinilious  of  Turban  and 
Gc^rhanlt  ha^e  ^aiiitHl  \\ide  acceptaiK't\  while  in  this  country  tlie 
AtiK-rican  Sanatorimn  As^sociation  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Studv'  and  Prevention  *^i  Tnhereulosis  have  adopted  the 
f ol  l<> \vi iig  classi  fi oa t ioi i : 

Incipient.  =  Slight  initial  lesion  in  the  form  of  infiltration  limited 
to  tJie  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs  or  a  small  part  of  one  lobe.  No 
tuberedoiis  roni plications.  Slight  or  no  constitutional  sym]>toms 
(particularly  including  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbance  or  rapid  loss 
of  weight). 

Expectoration  iLsually  small  in  amount  or  absent. 

TTil>ercle  bacilli  may  l>e  present  or  absent. 

Moderately  Advanced.— No  marked  impairment  of  function,  either 
local  or  constitutionaL  Localized  consolidation  moderate  in  extt*nt 
witti  little  or  no  evidence  of  destruction  of  tissue  *>r  disseminateti 
fibroid  deposits.    No  serious  complications. 

Far  Advanced.  Marked  impairment  of  function.  local  and  con- 
stitutional l^)calized  consolidation  intense,  or  disseminated  area.s  of 
softening,  or  serious  c(>m]>lieations. 

•  Shortcomings  of  the  Official  Classifications. — If  the  object  of  this 
classification  is  to  define  the  prognosis  of  phtliisis,  it  fails  utterly.  A 
patient  Avith  a  "slight  initial  lesion  in  the  form  of  an  infiltration  of  the 
apex'*  lias  not  always  a  greater  exptTtation  of  life  tJian  one  having 
'*  marked  local  impairment  of  function  and  extensive  destruction  of 
tissue.'*  In  fact,  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  tlie  lungs  the  lesion 
is  so  slight  that  it  often  cannot  be  localized  diu^ing  life.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  many  cases  of  phthisis  with  extensive  exca\*ations  have  a  better 
outlook,  at  least  as  regards  duration  of  life,  and  even  as  reganls  regain- 
ing efficiency,  tJmn  some  witli  limited  lesions  at  one  apcx»  without 
expectoration  of  tubercle  bacilli  but  with  evidences  of  toxic  activity. 
Moreover,  it  is  clinically  wrt>ng  to  put  into  one  class  the  incipient  eases 
sliowing  no  fever,  no  tacliycardia  ''at  any  time  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours/'  no  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbances,  no  rapid  loss  of 
weight,  etc.,  which  are  evidently  cases  of  abortive  tuberculosis,  if  at 
all  acti\ely  tuberculous,  with  those  having  lesions  limited  to  one  or 
both  sides  and  who  do  show  constitutional  symptoms  of  toxeuda. 
The  former  w^ill  recover  witldu  a  few  montlis  under  any  rational  forni 
of  treatment,  or  spontaneously,  while  the  latter  may  not,  even  with  the 
most  rigid  institutional,  climatic,  dietetic,  or  specific  treatment. 

Physicians  having  opportimities  Ui  observe  many  tul>erculous  cases 
are  struck  witli  the  fact  tliat  the  prognosis,  immaliate  and  ultimate. 
does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  changes  in  the  breatli  sounds,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  rales  and  signs  of  excavations  in  the  lungs. 
The  constitntiona!  symptoms,  such  as  fe\Tr,  pulse-rate,  presence  or 
absence  of  dyspnea,  gastric  disturbances,  an*!  abtne  all  the  resistance 
of  the  patient,  play  a  greater  role  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  case 
tlian  tlie  anatomical  changes. 
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111  f^nier  that  a  ciisv  may  \w  ctmsideral  **  incipient, "  acconliii|^  t«j 
this  classification,  ami  nearly  all  others  whi<*h  have  In^ii  ilcA'isctl,  tlic 
coMstitutiurial  iJisturbaiices  must  he  slight  or  absent.  Thus,  in  the 
definition  of  tenns  it  is  stated  that  ''the  impairment  of  liealth  may  be 
stj  slijjjht  tliat  the  patient  does  n<jt  look  t»r  feel  sick  in  the  ordinarj^ 
sense  of  the  \v(*rd/'  The  pulse  shoul<l  not  exceed  IK)  jxt  minute  an<l 
the  temperature  99.5^  F.  and  tlie  sputimi  may  be  negative.  The 
physical  signs  consist  in  "slight  prominence  of  tfie  clavicle,  lessene*! 
mo\'ement  of  the  chest,  narrowing  of  tlie  apical  rest>nance  witli  les- 
sened movement  of  the  base  of  the  lung,  slight  or  no  change  in  reso- 
nance, distinct  or  loud  and  harsh  breathing  with  or  witJiuut  some 
changes  in  the  rhxllun  ii.  e,,  prolonged  expiration),  vocal  resonance 
possibly  slightly  hicreased;  or  fine  or  nuxierateh*  coarse  rales  present 
or  absent.  If  sputum  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  any  one  of  these/' 
Considering  that  the  apex  is  ilefine<l  as  *'that  portion  of  the  hmg 
situated  above  the  cla\  iele  and  the  third  vertebral  spine,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  lesion  must  be  quite  liiniteti,  often  of  the  type  considered 
"dubious'*  by  some  clinicians. 

All  these  sjniptonis  or  absence  of  constitutional  sTrTiiptoms  and 
signs  in  the  cJiest  may  be  found  in  a  large  proptjrtion  of  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life,  Avorking  hard  at  their  oc*cupations,  who,  if  followed  for 
many  years,  are  not  founri  to  develop  active  phthisis.  People  v^^th 
collapse  induration  often  show  more  distinct  physical  signs  at  one 
apex*  yet  tjiey  are  not  phtliisicaL 

On  the  other  haiu!.  a  really  phthisical  person  showing  so  few  signs 
on  physical  exploration,  but  in  whom  the  disease  is  pursuing  an  acute 
or  subacute  course,  may  be  carried  off  much  quicker  than  many  with 
extensive  involvement,  but  manifesting  a  tendency  to  chronicity  of 
tlie  pr(M:ess. 

It  carniot  l>e  denied  that  these  three  or  four  stages  of  tuberculosis 
are  altogether  arbitrary'.  We  cannot  often  separate  them  hy  sharp 
lines  of  demarcation  and  say  **this  is  a  first  stage  case,'*  or  '*this  case 
is  pa^^sing  from  the  second  into  the  third  stage."  etc.  There  are 
alw^ays  transitional  forms.  There  are  alst»  nimierous  eases  showing 
heated  lesions  which  at  the  time  of  activity  were  in  Uie  third  stage, 
but  give.no  more  trouble — while  an  initial  iesii^n  in  the  other  lung  is 
responsible  for  the  <iisease  for  which  the  patient  consults  tlie  physician. 
Such  eases,  incipient  in  the  true  senne  cjf  the  word,  must  be  considered 
far  advanced  according  to  this  classification.  It  is  also  a  fact  that,  for 
phthisis  to  end  fatidly,  it  Ls  not  necessary  that  the  lesion  in  the  lung 
should  soften  and  pri>duce  a  cavity;  caseation  alone,  when  extending 
rapidly,  may  kill;  the  patient  has  thus  not  reached  tlie  third  stage, 
yet  he  dies.  On  the  otiier  hand,  we  have  numerous  patients  who, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  more  or  less  extensive  excavations  in 
the  limgs,  are  in  fact  in  the  third  stage  of  phthisis,  yet  they  feel  well, 
and  are  even  efficient  at  their  occupations,  and  when  they  finally  die 
the  cause  mav  be  ani>ther  disease. 
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For  these  reasons  some  clincians  have  been  constrained  to  distinguish 
the  various  forms  of  phthisis  met  with  in  practice  into  different  clin- 
ical entities.  Thus,  even  the  classification  mentioned  above  considers 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  as  a  distinct  disease.  Other  authors,  like 
Alfred  Loomis,  Williams,  Andrew  Clark,  Douglas  Powell,  etc.,  have 
described  fibroid  phthisis — which  in  the  above  classification  would 
always  be  included  among  the  advanced  cases — as  a  distinct  disease. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject  have  gone  much  further  and  distin- 
guished not  only  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  but  have  also 
described  congenital,  or  hereditary  and  acquired  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease; phthisis  in  arthritic,  gouty,  diabetic,  nephritic,  alcoholic,  or 
syphilitic  subjects;  also  according  to  some  prominent  symptoms,  such 
as  hemorrhagic,  bronchitic,  bronchiectatic,  pleuritic  phthisis.  In 
accordance  with  certain  etiological  factors,  there  has  been  described 
phthisis  in  workers  at  dusty  occupations,  such  as  miners'  phthisis,  etc. 
Finally  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  children  has  always  been  consid- 
ered as  presenting  a  different  clinical  picture*  from  that  in  the  adult; 
while  in  aged  persons  the  symptomatology  of  phthisis  differs  from 
that  in  younger  individuals. 

Clas^cation  in  the  Present  Work. — ^The  classification  of  the 
diversity  of  clinical  types  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  to  be  of  practical 
value,  if  it  is  to  be  attempted  at  all,  must  have  a  prognostic  value. 
For  this  reason  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  separated  into 
a  class  by  tliemselves,  as  has,  in  fact,  been  done  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject.  In  chronic  phthisis  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  disease 
depends  mainly  on  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  processes  in  the 
lungs,  the  destructive  and  the  reparative,  the  former  manifesting 
itself  by  caseation  and  softening,  and  the  latter  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue  which  limits  the  destructive  process  and  even  heals 
tlie  lesion  by  cicatrization.  Both  processes,  fibrosis  and  necrosis,  are 
caused  by  the  tubercle  bacilli.  And  inasmuch  as  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  fibrosis  dominates  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  symptoms  thus  produced  differ  from  those  in  which  the 
caseating  process  predominates,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  justification 
for  separation  of  fibroid  phthisis  into  a  distinct  class  of  the  <lisease. 
This  justification  is  fortified  by  the  fact  tliat  the  j)r<)gn(>sis  of  fibroid 
phthisis  is  distinctly  more  favorable  than  that  of  chronic  caseous 
phthisis,  and  the  treatment  indicated  is  different  from  that  in  other 
forms. 

In  common  chronic  phthisis  we  find  that  {unong  the  cases  which 
liave  been  described  as  "incipient'*  there  are  many  which  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  (Mcatrization  of  the  lesion,  spontaneously  or  after 
some  treatment  for  a  few  months.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  form  of  phthisis  is  not  at  all  recognized  and  only  at  the  autopsy 
some  scars  or  calcified  foci  are  found  in  the  lung  or  pleura  showing 
that  the  person  had  survived  a  tuberculous  lesion.  To  treat  these 
cases  in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat  common  chronic  j>hthisis  is 
wrong.    We  should,  when  diagnosticating  a  case  of  this  kind,  tell  the 
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patient  tiiat  his  iiialady  is  relatively  trifling,  and  that  he  will  recover 
within  a  few  months,  if  he  observes  urdhiary  hygienic  and  dietetic 
niles.  We  can  often  also  spare  him  the  trouble  an<l  tlie  economic 
danger  of  giving  up  his  business  wltich  is  usuall>'  necessary  in  cases 
of  chmnie  phtJnsis.  We  liave  tlierefore  deserihe^l  atM>rtive  tidiercu- 
losis  as  a  distinct  cliiucal  ty]>e  of  the  disease. 

Most  of  the  victims  of  tul>erculosis  who  succmub  to  tlie  disease  or 
who  suffer  from  it  for  long  perirjds  *>f  tune  even  if  they  recover  are 
affected  with  chnmie  phthisis,  This  thsease  is  characterized  by  an 
undulating  cunrse  marketi  by  periods  of  quiescence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  and  interrui>te*l  by  peri^Mls  of  acute  or  subacute 
exacerbatitms.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stilted  that  acute  progressive  phthisis, 
or  galloping  consumption*  consists  clinically  in  an  acute  exacerbation 
of  the  <lisease  which  is  not  followed  by  a  periotl  of  quiescence.  In  the 
chronic  type  of  the  disease,  proper  and  timely  treatment  may  save 
the  patient,  while  negligence  in  this  regard  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous. 
For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  be  recognizwl  as  early 
as  possible.  We  have  tlierefore  dividetl  the  subject  into  two  parts: 
incipient  phtliisis  and  advanced  phthisis.  The  former,  if  recognize<l 
in  time,  and  appropriate  treatment  applic*!,  may  often  be  aborted; 
or  acute  exacerbations  leading  to  irreparable  damage  of  the  lungs  and 
otJier  organs  and  functiotis  may  be  pr€*vente<L  The  latter,  when 
pro|)erly  caret  I  for,  rmiy  be  kept  in  check  so  that  acute  exacerbations 
foccur  less  frequently,  or  not  at  alb  and  cicatrisation  of  the  lesion  goes 
on  unhin<lcre<L 

We  alsf»  know  tliat  tuberculosis  in  children  is  anatomically,  and  also 
clinically »  not  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  adults.  In  tlie  former 
the  glands,  bones  and  joints,  while  in  the  latter  the  lungs,  are  mainly 
fthe  organs  which  hear  tlie  bnmt  of  the  infection.  Indeed,  consider- 
able harm  is  done  to  children  by  treating  tlieni  for  clironic  puUnonarj^ 
tuberculosis  which ♦  before  the  eighth  year  of  life,  they  practical  1>' 
never  have.  For  this  reason,  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  infants  and 
diildren  merits  separate  description.  Because  in  mfancy  the  infec- 
tion is  usually  followed  by  acute  manifestations,  while  in  children 
between  two  an<l  ten  \'ears  of  age  clironic  disease  of  the  glands  occiu^, 
we  shail  speak  of  tuberculosis  in  infants  and  tuberculosis  in  children. 

Finally,  it  is  now  kiio%vn  that  phtliisis  occurs  in  the  aged  just  as 
frequently  as  in  >'ounger  individuals,  but  that  it  is  not  recognized 
ver>'  often  because  of  the  peculiar  sj^mptomatolog^^  it  presents.  The 
ageti  consmnptives,  believing  that  tlie>'  only  suffer  from  chronic 
bmnchitis,  asthma  or  pulmonary  emphysema,  are  sources  of  infection 
to  an  extent  not  so  fuU\'  appreciated  as  tliey  deserve.  We  have  tliere- 
fore devoted  a  special  chapter  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  tJie  ageil, 
pointing  out  its  clinical  characterization. 

While  in  nearly  every  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  plerua  is 
implicated  in  the  process,  more  or  less,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
disease  begins  in  the  pleiu^a  and  shows  no  tendency  to  spread  into  the 
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pulmonary  parenchyuia.  In  otliers,  the  pleural  lesion  is  the  main  one 
with  which  the  patient  has  to  cope.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the 
vast  majority  of  pleurisies  which  had  formerly  been  considered  "idio- 
pathic/* are  in  reality  tuberculous  in  character.  For  these  reasons  a 
book  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  incomplete  unless  a  detailed 
account  is  given  on  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura. 

These  forms  of  phthisis  do  not  exhaust  the  subject  of  the  clinical 
polymorphism  of  this  disease.  There  are  many  other  types  which 
may  be  appreciated  when  carefully  studying  the  cases,  while  quite 
often  these  types  overlap  one  another  to  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  decide  to  which  class  a  case  belongs.  But  for  practical 
purposes  these  clinical  classes  are  sufficient.  They  assist  in  appreciat- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease  when  it  occurs,  and  give  us  hints  for  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  which  are  invaluable,  and  which  cannot  be  had 
when  pulmonary'  tuberculosis  is  considered  as  a  single  clinical  entity. 

We  shall  therefore  describe  phthisis  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Chronic  phthisis,  incipient  stage, 

2.  Chronic  phthisis,  advanced  stage. 

3.  Acute  phthisis, 

4.  Fibroid  phthisis, 

5.  Abortive  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 

6.  Pvlnumary  tuberculosis  in  children, 

7.  Phthisis  in  the  aged. 

8.  Tuberculosis  of  the  pleura. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 
CHRONIC^  PHTHISIS,  INCIPIENT  STAGE. 

INCIPIENT  PHTHISIS. 

Onset. — A  lay  writer, ^  describing  his  own  subsequently  fatal  case 
of  phthisis,  in  sj>eakin^'  of  his  '*  initiation  into  T.  H./"  says:  '*The 
entrances  are  inniinierahle,  however  sole  the  exit.  Indee<t  the  initia- 
tion A'aries  so  widel\^  that  one  would  not  lie  far  wron^  in  sa\'ing  that 
it  is  never  twice  the  same.  Yet  many  initiations  have  €*t*rtain  features 
in  common;  and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  all  belong  to 
*ne  of  tw<»  great  classes — the  sudden  and  the  protracted/*  No 
physician,  however  extensive  his  experience  with  i>hthisis,  could  do 
more  justice  to  the  subject,  or  make  a  better  generalization  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  phthisis  is  likely  to  begin. 

A  sudden  or  abrupt  onset  af  phthisis  is  infrequent,  but  it  does  occur. 
We  meet  with  patients  who  have  been  in  the  best  of  health:  have  no 
ascertainable  he^editar^'  taint;  have  not  come  into  immediate  or 
intimate  contact  with  a  consimiptive,  so  far  as  tliey  can  remember; 
have  not  ovenvorked,  not  sutfertMl  from  ex]3oyure,  lint  they  suddenly 
begin  to  cough,  lose  weight,  liavc  fever,  feel  tired  at  the  least  exertion, 
and  a  carefid  physical  examination  reveals  a  small,  but  progressive 
lesion  at  one  apex.  We  meet  with  otliers  who,  without  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  witliout  any  exciting  cause,  suddenly  |3erceive  a  warm 
sensation  in  the  tliroat,  cough,  and  bring  up  a  mouthful  of  blcMKh  The 
hemoptysis  may  be  scanty  or  copious,  but  tlie  signs  elicited  while 
examining  the  chest  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  ilerived  from  a  pidmonary 
lesion,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  proves  conclusively 
that  we  are  dealing  with  phtliisis.  Still  others,  after  an  indisc*reet 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  or  after  a  cold  bath  to 
which  they  arc  Uiit  accustomefl,  begin  to  cough  and  are  treated  for  a 
'*cold/*  "grippe,''  etc,  for  some  tijue.  But  the  sjTnptoms  fail  to 
ameliorate  in  spite  of  careful  treatment,  when  one  day  a  careful 
examination  nf  the  chest  shows  a  distinct  lesion,  or  a  bacteritJogical 
exiimination  of  the  sputmn  reveals  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
In  some,  exposure  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  dry  or  with 
eftusion,  the  subsequent  course  of  which  is  distinctly  that  of  phthisis. 

But  m  a  large  pro|x>rtion  of  cases  the  disease  develops  slowly,  insidi- 
ously— the  initiation  is  protracte*!,  as  our  lay  friend  said.  For  months, 
a  year  or  two,  the  patient  has  not  been  well.  He  w^as  '*subject  to  colds," 

»  AtJnnUc  Monthly,  June,  1914,  cxiii,  747. 
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and  in  autumn  or  winter  he  passed  through  one  or  more  attacks 
of  "grippe,"  bronchitis,  etc.,  with  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  malaise, 
etc.,  but  he  soon  recuperated  and  worked  more  or  less  efficiently  at 
his  vocation.  Finally  one  attack  sticks  and  he  does  not  improve,  not- 
withstanding the  remedies  which  were  formerly  effective. 

In  young  men  the  symptoms  which  we  are  apt  to  label  as  ''neuras- 
thenia," may  have  been  present  for  a  year,  two,  or  more.  What  was 
most  annoying,  and  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  usual  treatment 
institutetl,  was  the  languor,  the  tired  feeling  which  overwhelmed  the 
patient  before  his  day's  work  was  at  an  end.  He  may  be  OHnplain- 
ing  of  cardiac  palpitation,  indefinite  pains  in  the  chest,  some  cough 
in  the  morning,  etc.  But  on  the  whole  he  considered  himself  "run 
down,"  and  sadly  in  need  of  a  rest. 

In  young  women  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  chlorosis 
may  have  been  present  for  months  or  years.  An  examination  of  the 
blood  has,  indeed,  shown  a  low  percentage  of  hemoglobin,  and  large 
doses  of  some  iron  preparation  have  been  used.  Some  have  had 
irregularities  in  the  menstrual  function,  perhaps  amenorrhea  for 
several  months,  and  even  this  was  attributed  to  the  anemia.  But 
then  they  begin  to  cough;  and  the  cough  persists  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment, when  an  examination  of  the  chest  or  of  the  sputum  tells  the  story. 

Others  have  been  "run  down"  from  overwork,  physical  or  mental, 
for  a  long  time  till  it  is  discovered  that  the  cause  of  their  debility  is 
located  in  the  lungs.  In  many  patients  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
are  so  pronounced  as  to  preclude  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest 
and  they  are  treated  for  a  long  time  for  "  stomach  trouble." 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  variety  of  symptoms  which  may  slowly, 
but  surely,  usher  in  phthisis.  But  numerous  as  they  are,  they  have 
certain  features  in  common  which  characterize  plithisis  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  so  that  if  this  disease  is  only  borne  in  mind — and  it 
should,  considering  its  great  prevalence — ^more  really  incipient  cases 
would  be  recognized  than  at  present.  These  clinical  phenomena  will 
now  be  discussed. 

Sjrmptoms. — Practically  all  patients  with  incipient  phthisis  cough 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  cases  without  cough, 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  various  autJiors,  are  rare  clinical 
phenomena,  at  least  they  are  exceedingly  rare  among  persons  under 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  may  be  disrcgardecl.  It  was  already  stated  that 
patients  who  claim  that  they  do  not  cough  are  usually  individuals 
who  overlook  a  mild  cough,  but  those  around  them  are  apt  to  notice 
tliat  they  do,  and  in  doubtful  cases  it  is  fidvisable  to  inquire  among 
those  who  live  with  tlie  patient. 

A  person  who  never  coughed  before,  but  after  a  "cold"  coughs  for 
more  tlian  two  weeks  should  excite  interest  and  careful  study.  If  he 
vomits  after  fits  of  coughing,  tuberculosis  is  to  be  strongly  suspected. 
Paroxysmal  coughing  spells  are  also  apt  to  take  place  during  the  night 
and  keep  the  patient  awake.    Very  little  exi)ectoration  is  apt  to  be 
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Sroug^ht  up  at  this  period — at  most  some  %  iscid  nuiciis  which  contains 
no  tubercle  bacilli,  nor  elastic  tissue,  though  animal  iiiociilation  may  be 
effective  in  disclosing  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Languor  is  a  constant  symptom  at  a  very  early  stage — the  patient 
feels  tired  in  the  looming  at  rising,  but  recu|>erates  after  working  for 
a  few  hours.  But  in  tlie  later  part  t)f  the  afteriKwn  he  feels  fatigued, 
often  drowsy,  iucliuetl  to  sleep.  It  is  this  tired  feeling  which  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  many  patients  are  erroneously 
treated  for  neurasthenia  aiul  psychasthenia,  or  for  a  *"  nervous  break- 
down,'* for  a  long  time  imtil  tlie  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  finally 
ascejtained; 

Anorexia  is  an  inconstant  anil  variable  symptom  of  incipient 
phthisis.  In  some,  especially  in  youthful  subjects,  it  is  very^  frequent 
and,  coupled  with  anemia,  constipation,  etc.,  is  tlie  cause  why  so 
many  are  treated  for  chlorosis,  gastritis,  etc.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  appetite  is  well  retaine<l  and,  when  not  '*  dieted"  witli  a 
view  of  improving  nutrition  and  digestion,  but  urged  to  eat  well  and 
plentj*  of  the  foods  they  are  accustomed  to  eat,  they  do  not  lose  in 
weight,  but  may  gain,  even  w^hen  tlie  process  in  the  lung  goes  on 
actively. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  persistent  loss  of  weight  is  noted  at 
this  period.  In  some  it  is  slow,  only  one  poiuid  per  week  on  the  aver- 
age, while  in  others  it  is  more  rapid  atifl  flu  ring  the  first  two  months 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  may  be  lost. 

The  activity  of  the  process  is  best  estimateil  by  the  fever,  which  is 
ne\'er  absent.  It  ma>'  be  slight,  only  1°  elevation  in  the  afternoon,  but 
it  can  be  found  iu  every-  ease  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  thennometer. 
A  subnormal  temperature  during  the  early  morning  hours,  best  looked 
for  l>y  taking  it  per  rectien  before  the  patient  leaves  his  bed*  is  very 
frequently  observ  ed,  and  of  immense  diagnostic  significance.  In  many 
the  fever  subsides  when  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  <lays 
but  reap]iears  as  snun  as  some  exercise  is  allowed.  In  tJi(xse  with 
an  apparently  normal  temperature,  fever  may  be  provoked  liy  walking 
or  any  other  form  of  exercise,  as  was  already  discusse<i  in  detail  (see 
page  187).  In  W{*jnen.  the  fever  may  appear  only  during  the  menstrual 
period  or  a  few  days  liefore. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  pyrexia  is  consideral>le  even  at  this 
early  stage,  up  to  102*^  or  lO^""  F.  in  tlie  aftenujon  and  e\^ening  and, 
measiu'ed  by  comparison  ^itli  the  subnormal  temperature  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  it  is  quite  high.  The  **  reversed  t^Tpe"  of  fever, 
w4th  a  rise  in  the  morning,  is  occasionally  seen, 

A  significant  diagnostic  point  is  that  with  high  fever  tlie  patient 
may  not  be  prostrated  as  is  the  case  with  adults  w1k>  have  fever  due 
to  other  causes.  ^Moreover,  tlie  patient  may  have  a  fair,  even  a  good 
appetite,  despite  tlie  fact  that  the  thennometer  registers  102°  or  103° 
F.,  which  is  very  rare  in  fevers  due  to  other  causes.  During  the 
afternoon  access  of  tlie  feverj  the  patient,  otherwise  pale,  becomes 
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flushed,  often  only  one  cheek  is  red,  he  is  tired  and  disinclined  to 
work.    But  he  may  keep  on  working,  as  was  already  stated. 

Night&weats  make  their  appearance  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
at  this  stage.  In  some  they  are  slight,  while  in  others  I  have  met 
with  profuse  nightsweats  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  active  sym- 
toms.  They  perspire  also  at  the  least  exertion  or  excitement,  and 
during  a  medical  examination  it  is  not  rare  to  see  large  drops  of  sweat 
dribbling  down  the  sides  of  the  chest  from  the  axillae.  A  constant 
accompaniment  of  fever  in  incipient  cases  is  tachycardia.  A  case  of 
active  phthisis  with  a  pulse-rate  below  80  per  minute  is  exceedingly 
rare.  In  some  the  heart  action  is  so  rapid  that  they  are  treated  for 
heart  disease,  or  for  hyperthyroidism  in  case  the  thyroid  is  enlarged, 
which  is  not  rare,  especially  in  youthful  individuals.  While  in  the 
early  morning  after  a  refreshing  sleep  the  pulse-rate  may  be  normal, 
the  least  exertion  or  excitement  will  raise  it  up  to  90,  100  or  more. 
Imtabiliiy  of  the  imUe  is  characteristic  of  phthisis.  In  youthful  sub- 
jects the  tachycardia  is  apt  to  be  more  pronounced  than  in  persons 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  blood-pressure  is  low  and  a  regis- 
tration less  than  80  mm.  of  mercury  is  quite  common. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory-  system  may  not  be  seen  at 
this  stage,  excepting  the  cough  and,  at  times,  the  intermittsnt  hoarseness, 
which  is  usually  due  to  a  larxngeal  catarrh,  or  pressure  on  the  lar^'ngeal 
ner\'e,  and  hartlly  ever  to  infiltration  of  the  lar>'Tix.  At  times  we  see 
patients  who  suffer  from  more  or  less  pronounced  pains  in  the  chest, 
especially  under  the  scapula,  or  in  the  shoulder. 

Hemoptysis  is  quite  frequent  at  this  stage.  As  was  already  stated, 
statistics  taken  of  large  numbers  of  patients  show  that  about  10  per 
cent,  of  cases  begin  witli  hemorrhage.  They  are  the  lucky  ones, 
because*  this  clears  up  the  case,  and  proper  measures  are  promptly 
taken.  But  many  of  these  initial  hemorrhages  were  actually  preceded 
by  a  train  of  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  tachycardia,  etc.,  to  which  the 
patient  ])ai<l  no  attention.  However,  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  cftses 
more  or  less  hl(M>cl-spitting  occurs  at  tlie  time  tlie  disease  is  recog- 
nized. It  may  he  only  blcxKl-tinged  sjnitum,  a  moutliful  or  two  of 
blood,  or  even  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  It  will  bear  repetition  that 
these  hemorrhages  are  practically  never  fatal. 

Physical  Signs.— With  any  or  all  of  these  sym])t()ms  a  diagnosis  of 
incipient  tuberculosis  shouhl  not  be  made  unless  ])hysical  exploration 
of  the  chest  discloses  a  localizcil  lesion  in  the  lungs. 

Inspection.  -  Ins])ection  yields  excellent  diagnostic  criteria  in  most 
cases  at  this  vi\r\y  stage.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  incipient  cases 
an*  really  recrudescences  of  old  quiescent  lesions  dating  back  to  child- 
hocnl.  we  fin<l  in  many  atrophy  of  the  muscles  over  the  site  of  the 
lesion.  The  sternocleidomastoid,  the  scaleni  and  trapezius,  etc.,  may 
be  smaller  than  those  on  the  op])osite  side  and  softer,  or  even  flabby 
to  the  touch.  This  is  more  important  to  l(M)k  for  than  t\\v  form  of  the 
chest,  which  may  hv  normal,  flat,  rachitic,  etc.,  without  influencing  the 
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diagnosis.  With  tlie  atrophy  of  the  mitscleti  tliere  is  usually  seen  a 
slight  shoiiIderHiroop  and  an  excavation  of  the  siipraclavicular  or 
supraspinous  fossa »  or  at  least  some  Hatteuiug  and  defective  motion  or 
lagging  of  the  part  of  the  chest  harboring  the  lesion-  This  asynm]eti>% 
flattening  and  lagging,  is  ver>'  easy  to  detect  if  carefull;^'  l(K>ked  for 
and  is,  when  founds  of  immense  diagnostic  importance,  provt*le<l 
occupational  iiiHuenees  are  excluded. 

Ill  more  recent  lesions,  or  when  an  old  lesion  exists  in  one  side  l)ut 
the  outbreak  of  phthisis  is  due  to  a  new  lesion  in  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  very  freciueut,  we  find  the  muscles  over  the  site  of  the  active 
new  infiltration  are  tense  and  rigid,  standing  out  prominently.  But 
this  is  after  all  not  very  frequent,  which  gtxss  to  show  that  most  of 
the  ii>cipient  cases  are  reall>^  due  to  reawakening  of  old,  sniouldering, 
tuberculous  processes  in  the  lung. 

Percussion, — As  was  already  stated,  there  are  very  few^  cases  of  active 
incipient  tuherculasis  in  which  no  signs  of  an  infiltration  can  be  dis- 
covered! by  careful  and  gentle  percussion.  \Vc  almost  invariably  find 
some  airless  pidmonary  tissue  or  shrinkage  of  one  apex  manifesting 
itself  by  a  short  note  or  hy  pulmonary  retraction.  The  height  of  the 
apex  may  be  less  than  that  of  its  mate  on  tJie  op]M>site  si<te.  or  its  w^idth 
may  be  less,  as  determined  by  Kronig*s  method  of  percussion.  We 
may  also  fini!,  though  not  so  often  bs  Kronig  belie vccL  that  the  base 
on  the  affected  side  is  somew^hat  retracted.  Immediate  percussion  of 
the  clavicle,  as  was  first  practised  by  Laennec,  nuiy  at  times  easily 
reveal  a  lesion  beneath  that  Inme. 

In  my  owu  experience,  percassion  signs  are  more  often  found  over 
the  posterior  aspects  of  the  apices  than  anteriorly,  \Vhile  over  the 
supraclavicular  region  we  may  find  that  the  width  of  the  resonant 
area  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  side,  it  is  easier  and  less  time-con- 
suming to  map  out  the  mesial  lines  of  demarcation  l>etween  resi>nance 
and  dulness  in  the  supraspinous  fossie,  and  over  the  site  of  the  lesion 
this  line  is  usually  diskicated  outward. 

It  is  also  easily  ascertained  whether  the  height  of  tlie  apices  ix>ste- 
riorly  shuws  any  asymmetry.  At  a  \'cry  early  stage  wc  find  that  while 
over  the  imafiected  apex  the  resonance  readies  as  far  as  tlie  interval 
between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  thoracic  spines,  that  of  the 
affected  ajiex  is  nnich  lower,  I  have  fouu*!  these  changes  at  times 
before  an>  auscultatory  signs  ma<le  their  a|)pearance. 

The  changes  in  pitch,  duration  ami  intensity  of  tlie  note  obtained  at 
this  stiige  are  of  less  significance  than  those  i^f  shrinkage  just  spoken  of, 
and  they  depend  to«j  much  on  the  persraial  equation  of  the  observer 
to  have  imjiortant  clinical  bearings.  Thus,  we  often  find  tliat  a  con- 
tracted apex  is  alt^jgether  hyjKTresonant  or  even  tympanitic  on  per- 
cussion, ami  by  comparison  the  unaticcted  skle  ajipears  to  emit  a  defec- 
tive note.  Tlie  stories  told  in  text-books  about  two  equally  comi>etent 
clinicians  local i/Jng  an  apical  lesion  by  percussion  and  each  finding 
it  in  anotlier  si<ie,  are  undoubtedly  based  on  these  facts.    It  is  generally 
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due  to  faulty  interpretation  of  tympany  caused  by  relaxation  and 
hyperfunction  of  the  lung  tissue  around  conglomerations  of  tubercles, 
as  has  already  been  shown.  The  discordance  may  also  be  due  to  an 
old  and  cicatrized  lesion  on  one  side,  while  the  new  and  active  lesion 
is  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest. 

Of  greater  importance  is  respiratory  percussion.  The  patient  is 
asked  to  inspire  or  expire  and  hold  his  breath,  and  we  percuss  during 
each  phase  of  respiration.  In  health  the  note  is  clearer  during  full 
and  held  inspiration,  while  over  an  infiltrated  apex  a  long  and  held 
inspiration  gives  a  duller  note  than  found  over  the  opposite,  unaffected 
side. 

Of  the  various  seats  of  election  of  dulness  in  incipient  phthisis  which 
have  been  described  by  Lees,^  Riviere,*  and  others,  the  sites  I  have  been 
able  to  find  impaired  in  most  cases  at  a  ver>'  early  stage  are  the  supra- 
spinous fossse,  near  the  spine,  and  beneath  and  above  the  inner  third 
of  the  clavicle.  Persistent,  impaired  resonance  in  any  of  these  places, 
when  accompanied  by  constitutional  symptoms  of  phthisis,  is  of  diag- 
nostic significance.  Impaired  resonance  elicited  with  hooked-finger 
percussion  between  the  heads  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  immediately 
above  the  clavicle  on  one  side  is  very  often  found. 

Auscultation. — It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  the  earliest 
changes  in  the  respirator^'  sounds  in  phthisis  are  modifications  of 
the  inspiratory  murmur,  while  changes  in  the  expiratory  murmur 
usually  indicate  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  At  a 
ver\'  early  period  of  the  disease  the  inspiratory  murmur  loses  its  soft, 
breezy  character  and  becomes  rough  or  granular,  an  indication  of  par- 
tial stenosis  of  the  bronchioles  supplying  the  affected  part  of  the  lung, 
or  unequal  respiratory  movement  of  the  infiltrated  lung  area.  In 
many  cases  the  inspiratory'  murmur  is  feeble,  at  times  even  absent, 
over  a  limited  area  corresponding  to  the  area  of  impaired  resonance, 
while  the  whispennl  voice  is  transmitted  clearly.  But  the  most  com- 
mon sign  of  an  early  lesion  is  interrupted,  or  cog-wheel  breathing,  the 
inspiratory  sound  is  broken  up  into  several  parts  so  tliat  it  appears 
jerky.  Kitlier  of  these  ty^ycs  of  altered  inspiratory  murmur  may  be 
audible  long  before  the  exj)iratory  murmur  is  in  any  way  changed. 

The  most  common  seats  of  the  changwl  breath  soumls  are  poste- 
riorly near  and  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  '*alann  zone"  of 
Chauvet,^  an<l  rarely  in  front  innnediately  beneath  the  inner  third  of 
the  clavicle.  It  is  locate<l  posteriorly  as  follows:  From  the  center 
of  tlie  sj)ace  separating  tlie  spinous  ]>r<)cess  of  tlic  seventli  cer\'ical 
from  that  of  the  first  tlioracic,  a  line  is  drawn  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of 
the  trapezium  on  the  spine  of  tlie  scapula.  From  the  middle  of  this 
line,  taken  as  a  center,  a  circle  is  described  witJi  a  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  a  silver  dollar.     The  circmnference  of  this  circle  forms  the 

»  British  Med.  Jour..  1912,  ii.  1268. 

'  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tiilx»rcle,  Loudon,  1914,  p.  25. 

*  Le  monde  m6dical,   1913,  xxii,  1121;  La  Clinique.  1913,  viii,  437. 
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boundary  of  the  "zone  of  alarm"  (Fig.  61).  When  heard  at  any  of 
these  points  during  ordinary  breathing,  and  repeatedly  found  on 
several  examinations,  not  decreasing  in  intensity  but  on  the  contrary 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  rough  and  cog-wheel  breathing 
are  good  signs  of  incipient  infiltration  of  an  apex,  provided  of  course, 
that  the  constitutional  symptoms  show  activity;  otherwise  they  may 
be  indications  of  old  and  cicatrized  lesions.  We  have  already  stated 
that  at  times  feeble  breath  sounds  are  found;  they  may  be  of  a  blow- 
ing or  even  of  a  bronchial  character,  and  some  crackling  may  be 
audible  at  the  end  of  inspiration. 


.  Fig.  61. — i,  The  "alarm  zone;"  2,  the  space  between  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebraB;  3,  the  tubercle  of  the  trapezius. 


Rales  are  not  heard  at  all  over  really  incipient  lesions.  Occasionally 
some  sibilation  is  audible,  but  this  is  usually  transitory  and  disappears 
after  the  patient  takes  a  deep  breath.  At  most,  some  dry  crackling 
may  be  brought  out  when  the  patient  coughs  vigorously.  When  crepi- 
tant, and  especially  moist  subcrepitant,  rales  are  audible,  we  are  dealing 
with  an  extensive  lesion  of  some  duration. 

In  some  cases  we  hear  at  a  ver^^  early  stage  during  expiration  a 
hemic  murmur  originatmg  in  the  subclavian  arterj-  and  ascribed  to 
kinking  of  that  vessel  by  the  tuberculous  infiltration,  or  by  shrinking 
22 
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lung.  But  it  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of  phthisis  because  it  is 
heard  in  many  apparently  healthy  persons. 

The  wliispered  voice  is  very  often  transmittefi  more  or  less  clearly 
over  consolidated  areas  of  hmg  tissue  and  when  heard  when  tlie  chest- 
piece  of  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  firmly  over  the  skin  of  the  chest*  it 
is  of  the  same  diagnostic  significance  as  iinpaire<t  resonance,  with 
which  it  usually  runs  parallel,  as  has  been  pointed  out  l>y  HewalL* 
But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  its  absence  does  not  exclude  a  tuber- 
ciUous  lesion.  The  voice  sounds  aie  transmitted  oidy  when  the  con- 
solidated tissue  is  located  sui)erficially  or  stibpleurally.  When  it  is 
centrally  located,  screened  by  air-filled  lung  tissue,  the  voice  sounds 
may  be  normal. 

To  be  of  diagnostic  dgmfica7we  in  early  pktkisis,  the  atiscuUatory 
signs  must  be  localized  orer  one  apex,  circumscribed ,  fixed  and  per' 
,mtent  for  some  time,  and  not  infivenced  by  cough  and  strong  respira- 
tory efforts,  excepting  clicks  and  rales  ivhick  may  be  brought  out  by 
cough.  Evanescent  changes  in  resonance  and  breath  sounds  may  be 
found  in  many  apparently  healthy  persons.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
many  who  attt^mpt  to  make  a  final  diagnosis  of  incipient  pjithisis 
chirhig  one  €*xamination  meet  with  so  many  failures. 

Elements  of  Diagnosis  of  Incipient  Phthisis.— ^.lust  as  the  general 
miii  constitutional  ssniptoms,  such  as  cough,  fever,  tachycardia,  ema- 
ciation, etc.,  are  insufficient  to  decide  a  case  till  tJie  lesion  is  localized 
in  the  hiug,  so  are  the  signs  obtained  by  physical  exploration  of  the 
chest  iuadeciuate,  even  when  marked t  to  prove  that  we  are  dealing  vrith 
a  case  of  active  incipient  phthisis.  Oidy  tlie  combination  of  Ixjth  groups 
of  clinical  data  gives  solid  support  for  diagnostic  inferences.  A  skilled 
diagnostician  may  easily  diagnosticate  a  case  of  advanced  i>hthisis 
by  looking  at  the  patJiogoooionic  facies  of  the  patient,  from  the  his- 
tory and  course  of  the  disease,  or  from  auscultatory  findings  alone» 
and  only  rarely  err.  But  in  incipient  phthims  it  is  the  correlation  of 
all  amilable  clinical  d'Ota,  the  history,  the  symptom afology  and  rourne 
of  the  disease,  couibincd  with  the  findings  of  physical  exphfration  of  the 
chest  that  can  be  expected  to  clinch  the  diagnosis. 

The  signs  enumerated  alwve — defective  resonance,  narrowing  of  the 
rest  man  t  areas  over  one  apex,  feeble,  rough,  granular  or  eog-wheel 
breathing,  or  even  rales,  may  each  be  found  in  pers*>ns  of  excellent 
health,  at  least  such  as  are  not  actively  tubercidous.  This  is  because 
old  and  healeil  lesitnis,  tuberculous  and  others,  leave  traces  l>ehind 
them  which  alter  permanentl\"  the  air  content  of  the  pulmonary'  par- 
enchyma and  diagn(tstic  methiMls  in  vogue  disclose  these  conditions. 

Sources  of  Errors.—  1  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  the  propt»rtion 
of  diagnostic  errors  made  while  attempting  to  recognize  phthisis  in  its 
ver%^  incipiency  is  greater  than  in  other  diseases;  in  fact,  1  am  convinced 
that  it  is  not.     But  in  phthisis,  owing  to  its  great  prevalence  and  its 
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social  aspects,  as  well  as  its  insidious  onset »  the  opportunities  for 
making  mistukt^s  are  immense.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  sources 
of  error  must  he  emphasized. 

Bias  is  more  often  a  source  of  errur  in  phthisis  tJian  in  any  other 
disease.  Especially  is  this  the  ease  when  there  is  a  history  of  exposure 
to  infection.  To  m\'  mind  tliis  is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  we  have 
to  cope  with.  It  must  always  he  rememherefl  that  in  lar^e  industrial 
cities  ever\one  is  exposeil  to  infection  and  is,  in  fact,  hifeeted  witli 
tubercle  hacilli  Jjcfore  he  passes  his  fifteenth  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  marital  phthisis  is  less  frequent  than  would  be  expected  if  every 
adult  exjK>sed  to  tiiherculosis  would  become  phthisical.  Excepting 
in  v'ouii^  chilfircn  a  case  must  therefore  be  judged  on  its  clinical 
manifestatinns  and  not  on  the  fact  that  the  patient  came  into  contact 
with  a  consimaptive. 

Tubercle  Bacilli. —  The  diagnmh  of  phtkifL^  is  rlincked  by  the 
find  hi  g  t>f  htherele  hacilli  In  the  sputum,  but  is  not  at  all  e.rrhided  bp 
iftegafiic  bacferiofofjira!  find i tigs.  Unfortunately,  too  many  wait  rather 
long  for  tlie  hacilli,  tlius  losing  valuable  time  wliich  often  cannot 
be  reclaimed  by  any  kmrnai  means.  Phthisis  begins  as  an  infiltra- 
tion, and  only  when  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  iirfnlucts  of 
tissue  ibsintegration  are  ehminatetl  tjirough  a  broncluis.  can  tubercle 
bacilli  be  fount!  in  the  sputum,  ruder  the  circumstances,  waiting  for 
tuberde  bacUtl  to  niaie  ihtir  appearance  in  the  spntum  w  juftt  as 
hazardtnis  ait  waiting  for  pus  to  make  ils  appearance  through  a  fi^ftula 
or  ,nnnji  before  making  a  diaguoffl^s  of  a  tutjereuhms  joint . 

On  rare  occasions  there  are  errors  of  quite  a  difl'erent  nature. 
Tuberele  bacilli  matf  he  fonnd  in  the  spvtum  of  persons  who  are  not 
actirety  iubereuhrns.  Cf  course,  from  the  practical  standpoint  tuliercle 
bacilli  in  sputimi  are  an  indicaticni  that  they  are  in  all  proliability 
derived  from  a  tubcrcuhnis  lesion  in  the  lower  respirativry  tract >  But 
in  Ne%v  \'ork  City  we  meet  witli  numerous  persons  who  ha^e  reports 
from  st)me  private,  as  well  as  from  tlie  mimicipal  laboratory,  stating 
that  the  sputum  of  the  hearer  had  been  exarninetl  and  foimd  to  con- 
tahi  tubercle  bacilli.  Yet,  witliout  any  treatment  or  special  care,  they 
have  kept  at  work  for  years  and  felt  well.  Indeed,  many  cases  are 
admitted  to  sanatoriums  solely  on  the  strength  of  positive  sputum 
findings,  to  be  declared  non-tuhercidous  after  careful  observation. 

The  reasi>ns  for  this  anomaly  are  to  be  sought  for  in  several  facts 
which  have  not  been  emphasized  as  strongly-  as  the\'  deserve.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  biis>'  la!x>ratories  mistakes  are  liable  to  happen  in 
handling  the  sputum  bottles,  in  numbering  tlie  slides,  or  while  enter- 
ing the  findings  in  tJie  reports.  In  hanks,  where  the  clerks  are  just  as 
careful  as  laboratory  workers,  mistakes  occur  at  times.  Kven  cunced- 
ing  that  the  numlier  of  such  mistakes  is  com jiara lively  negligible,  in 
the  individual  cases  it  may  count  very  much. 

We  have  alrciniy  spoken  of  the  acitl-fast  nnh  which  simulate  tuben.4e 
hacilli  and  wliich  arc  found  in  liuttcr  and  milk,  on  graminacea,  in  tlie 
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soil,  in  dung  and  manure,  and  even  in  tap  water  supplied  through  metal 
pipes.  These  bacilli  are  dead,  or  non-pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs,  but 
tJiey  give  the  usual  staining  reactions.  Then  we  may  have  the  smegma 
bacilli  which  have  been  mistaken  for  tulHTclc  bacilli  and  thus  have 
Itnl  t(i  crnaicous  diagnosis  and  extiqiation  of  healthy  kichieys.  There 
are  also  the  acid-fast  lepra  bacilli,  the  microorganisms  which  greatly 
r*^s**mblc  them  and  are  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  mueims  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  also  tJie  acid-fast  rods  found  in  tlie  sali^^a  and  the 
secretions  in  eases  of  brtinchitis  and  pnlmonarv  gangrene,  L.  Napo- 
leon Boston'  founfl  aci<l-fast  bacilli  in  patients  suffering  from  aeiite 
colds  and  influenza,  and  disappearing  during  convalescence.  But 
most  of  these  niieroorganisms  are  diflieult  to  differentiate  fmm  tul>ercle 
bacilli  microscopicatlyt  through  culture  and  animal  inoculation. 

It  has  recenil\'  been  found  tliat  the  spares  <rf  lycopiMJium  arc  acid- 
fast,  so  that  persons  taking  pills  covered  l»y  that  substance  may  impart 
some  of  it  to  tlie  sputum  an<l  tJius  lead  to  error* 

There  is  a  {)ossibilit\'  tlnit  the  acid-fast  rods  or  sj>ecks  f<»und  iu  the 
sputum  nuiy  not  have  been  there  before  it  left  tlie  brtaichial  tubes  and 
trachea,  but  got  into  the  sputum  while  it  was  passing  tlimngh  the 
pharynx,  mouth  or  lips»  esjx^cially  in  persons  Hvhig  in  hraises  inhabited 
by  careless  consumptives.  I  have  refx^atedly  ohsened  this  to  be  a 
fact  in  cons4»rts  of  tubereukvus  {xitients.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in 
tlie  sputum  usually  saliva— but  they  keep  up  in  goin!  hcjilth.  It  is 
also  important  to  mention  tliat  onlinary  smear  preparations  are  less 
likely  to  leaf!  tu  errors  of  this  sort  tjian  the  antiformin  method. 

To  lie  sure,  the  most  reliable  sign  of  phthisis  is  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  s[)utuni,  ancl  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  underc^stimate  its  far-reaching 
significance.  Statistically,  the  chances  of  error  are  undoubtedly 
insignificant,  and  a  laboraton'  may  be  proud  that  among  several 
thousands  of  sfiecimenSt  only  half  a  dozen  mistakes  have  been  made. 
But  the  practising  physician  <loes  not  treat  his  patient  statistically. 
In  the  indivi<lual  case  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  jKJssibiiity  of  errors 
i>f  this  kind,  especially  in  cases  in  whicJi  tlie  disease  does  not  pursue 
the  corrse  ex)>ecte<l  in  some  form  of  phthisis. 

Skiapaphy,— Skiagraph V  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
XVIL 

Tlie  Tuberculin  Tests. — The  changed  reactivity  to  tuberculin  which 
is  obs^Tved  in  organisms  infccteil  with  tubercle  bacilli,  manifesting 
itself  mainly  by  hypersensitiveness  to  that  agent,  has  l>een  applied 
in  tlie  diagnosis  of  doulitful  cases,  especially  in  sanatoriums.  When 
first  introilucc*!  it  was  heralded  as  specific  and  it  was  asserted  that 
finally  a  positive  and  uncontrovertible  test  ha«l  been  found  which 
decides  whether  or  not  an  indivifhial  is  suffering  from  acti\'e  tuber- 
culosis. 

For  diagnostic  purposes,  tuberculin  is  applied  in  various  ways.     It 
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is  iiitrtRlured  tlireetly  into  the  circulatimi  hy  the  subcutaneous  method; 
into  the  1\  mi>h  spaces  b\*  the  cutaneous  methtxi  t»r  upphed  to  mucous 
membranes  for  normal  absorption  by  the  conjunctival  methixi.  It 
has  thus  been  applied  to  tlie  skin,  mueous  tiiembrane,  and  subcuta- 
neoiisly.  The  subcutaneous  api>liciition  pnxluces  i^eneral  au*l  cousti- 
tutiojial  symptoms  of  tubercuhn  intoxication,  while  the  others,  as  a 
rule,  proiluce  local  effects* 

Clinically  the  fiil lowing  reactions  are  evoked  hy  the  tubercuhn 
test: 

L  A  general  reaction,  manifesting  itself  after  tJie  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  tuberculin  by  fever,  chilliness,  malaise,  Jieadache,  backache,  etc. 

2.  A  fiicaf  readion,  consisting  in  congestive  and  iiiHammatory 
phenonu*ua  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  tlu*  tuberculous  lesioiu 

'A.  Lorn!  reariions,  hyperemia  and  iiiflanunatory  phenomena  at  the  site 
of  the  tuberculin  application-  (>f  these*  there  are:  (a)  The  cutaneous 
reaction  of  ^on  Firqiiet  and  severaLof  its  modifications;  {b)  raucous 
membrane  reactions,  such  as  the  ophthalmoreaction  of  Calmette  and 
Wolff-Eisner,  etc.,  and  many  others  which  have  l>eeu  discanled  for 
valid  reasons. 

The  Cutaneous  Tliberculin  Test*-  This  is  the  simplest  and  uncpiestion- 
ably  the  harmless  method  of  application  of  tuberculin  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  It  is  usuall\'  performed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  fore- 
ann,  though  any  part  of  the  bcMly  may  dt*,  but  it  appears  that  the 
skin  of  the  trunk  is  not  so  sensitive  as  that  of  the  forearm  and  thigh* 
The  skill  is  cleaned  with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  a  drop  of  pure  tyberculin 
is  applied.  A  suitable  instrument  is  then  used  to  make  two  abrasions, 
one  about  two  inches  away  from  the  spot  where  the  tuberculin  has 
been  apphed,  and  the  other  over  the  tuberculin.  The  instrument 
de\ised  by  ^on  Pirquet  may  be  used.  It  consists  of  a  hea\y  handle 
with  a  s]jade-iike  platinum  end  which  is  more  or  less  sharp  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  scratctiing  (*r  boring  a  cup-like  depression  in  the 
kskin.  It  is  important  that  bleeding  should  not  be  caused,  but  only 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  is  serapcfi  away,  so  as  to  open  the 
lymph  spaces  arui  thus  favor  absoq>tion  of  the  tuberculin.  A  needle 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  or  even  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  making  one 
or  two  parallel  incisions  through  the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin.  I 
have  found  it  just  as  effective  to  make  the  abrasion  first  and  then 
apply  the  tnberculin  with  a  toothpick,  rubbing  it  vigorously.  After 
five  minutes  the  exct^ss  of  tuliereulin  is  wi|)ed  away  with  some  cotton 
and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  without  any  dressing. 

If  the  test  turns  out  uegati\T,  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-four  hours 
later  the  tw^o  abrasions  either  heal  in  the  same  manner,  or  when  a 
scab  is  formed  it  is  of  the  same  appearance  on  both  abrasions.  When 
positive,  the  control  appears  healed,  or  showing  a  slight  scab,  while 
the  abrasion  to  which  tuberculin  has  b*^n  applied  shows  an  inflam- 
matory uifiltration  manifesting  itst*lf  as  a  slightly  elevated,  i"tHl  papule. 
This  reaction  usually  appears  twelve  to  twent}'-four  hours  after  the 
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applitatiyu  of  thf  tuben-uliii;  on  rare  tn*caHit»iis  it  is  premature, 
appearing  within  four  to  six  hours,  and  may  disappear  soon,  or  remain 
for  days:  tir  it  may  be  late  in  appearing;  even  a  delay  of  a  week  has 
been  observed  in  rare  eases. 

Tlie  reaction  may  be  slight,  showing  some  redness  with  infiltration, 
or  a  more  extensive  area  of  redness  with  an  ayipreeiablx'  raise<l  papule. 
In  some  castas  the  red  art^a  is  very  extensive,  simulating  erysipelas  and 
the  papule  is  very  elevated.  Quite  often  the  first  test  results  in  a 
negative  outcome,  but  a  second  ai»pheation,  about  a  week  later,  gives 
positive  results.  It  is  theref(»re  arlvisable  to  rejieat  the  test  two  or 
three  times  before  pronouncing  it  unet|uiv(»cally  negative. 

These  ''secondary*'  react ituis  are  usually  very  intense,  although  the 
first  application  was  negative*  It  has  also  been  note<i  that  the  tuber- 
culin sensitiveness  is  t*ften  increased  by  a  second  or  third  inoculation 
and  the  area  at  which  the  first  inoculation  was  made  also  reacts. 
Attempts  to  utilize  these  facts  for  diagnostic  pur|>oses  have  not  been 
encouraging. 

SipuHcance  ol  the  Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reaction.^Clinical  experi- 
ence has  shown  conclusively  that  persons  who  have  at  any  time  been 
infected  with  tubercle  Inicilli  react  to  the  cutaneous  tul*erculin  test; 
experimental  investigations  \mvv  confirmed  it.  It  is  immaterial 
whetlier  the  infection  is  followed  by  clinical  manifestations  of  disease 
or  not;  whether  the  tuljerculous  lesion  is  active  or  quiescent,  the  result 
is  the  same.  It  appears  to  me.  however,  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
evidence  for  a  conclusion  as  to  the  tpiestion  how  long  after  a  lesion 
has  healed  d(x*s  the  skin  remain  sensitive  to  tuberculin.  Assuming 
that  no  tuberculous  lesion  ever  heats  perfectly,  which  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  we  accTpt  tliat  even  healed  lesions  act  in  this  way. 

Xewhorn  infants  never  react  to  tuberculin,  but  when  living  in 
tuberele-hiden  surroundings  they  soon  show  the  h^persensitiveness, 
as  was  already  shown  (page  ()4).  Inasmuch  as  over  90  per  cent,  of 
humanity  have  been  infected  before  reaching  the  twentieth  vear  of 
life,  we  find  that  many  sliow  positive  reactions  to  tuberculin. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  far  f4inlcal  pftrpo,*tf,H,  when  tve  lintk  fttr  eeifieiiceit 
iff  activf  pkthijtw,  ihU  iesi  is  of  Utile  value,  because  it  »hoivs  not  only 
those  who  Huffer  frmti  active  tnbfrculrtsijf,  bttt  nino  mich  as  have  latent 
or  healed  le.mms.  Moreover,  it  is  negati\'e  in  rapitlly  progressing  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  in  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis and  also  in  the  terminal  stages  of  chronic  phthisis,  when  the 
formation  of  antibodies  is  slackened  or  abolished.  It  has  also  been 
found  negative  in  the  j>resence  of  other  infect it>ns  diseases,  like  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  iliphtheria,  etc.,  in  some  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  often 
during  pregnancy.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  nndoubtcil  phtJiisis 
the  cutaneous  reaction  was  found  negative  without  any  assignable 
reason;  von  Pirquet  estimate^.!  it  at  from  2  to  4  |>er  cent.,  but  in  my 
experience  it  is  more  than  double  that  [jroportion. 

After  many  years  of  experience  with  tliis  test  it  whs  concluded  by 
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most  authors  that  a  |j(jsitive  cutaneoui?  reaction  in  of  clinical  \'alue 
only  in  children,  and  that  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  its  clinical 
significance.  But  irom  more  extensive  experience  it  sip]>ears  that  it 
is  also  unreliable  in  children.  From  personal  expfi'rience  I  am  inclined 
to  the  conclusion  that  children  between  three  and  fifteen  >cars  of 
age  with  a  positive  tuberculin  reaction  are  not  necessarily  doomed  to 
ilex'elop  acti\'e  phthisis;  I  have  even  tibser\Td  many  iufaiits  un<ier 
two  years  of  age  grow  into  healthy  chil<trcn  in  spite  of  the  |)ositi\  e 
tjutcome  of  the  test,  and  the  statement  of  some  authors  to  the  effec*t 
that  an  infant  under  one  year  showing  a  positive  cutaneous  R'action 
will  not  survive  a  year  is  negatived  by  the  many  infants  I  observed  and 
reported  elsewhere,'  who  have  thri\'ed  despite  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  six  months  of  their  life  the  reaction  was  positive. 

Specificity  of  the  Test, — It  appears  tliat  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point the  HpevifiviUj  of  the  kM  Aa<?  not  been  proved  to  the  satijifadifm  of  all, 
as  has  already  been  shown.  Autopsy  findings  by  Gangliofner,  Rad- 
ziejewski,  Behrend,  Bruckner,  Reijschel,  and  many  others  show  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  test  was  positive,  yet  no  tuberculous 
lesions  were  found  at  the  aotopsy,  and  the  reverse,  Hxpt^rimcntallv 
the  evidence  is  in  the  same  direction  (see  p.  'M). 

It  liKs  also  been  found  that  tuberculin  is  not  the  only  substance 
capable  of  producing  a  positive  skin  reaction  in  tuberculous  inrli- 
vidnals*  but  that  other  toxins  when  inoculated  into  the  skin  often  pro- 
duce changes  which  are  akin  to  the  tul>erculin  reaction.  Rolly''^  foimd 
that  the  skiu  reactetl  when  inoculated  with  the  toxins  of  dysentery, 
typhoid,  paratyphoid,  pyocyaneous,  cholera,  etc.  Just  as  with  tuber- 
culin, these  toxins  were  always  negative  in  ver>'  young  infants,  and  in 
children  suffering  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fe\eri 
measles,  etc.,  becoming  positive  during  convalescence.  The  controls, 
pcrfr»rmefl  w^ith  carbol-giycerin,  were  always  negative.  In  short,  these 
uou-tul>ercuions  toxins  showed  all  the  characteristics  of  tuberculin 
when  inoculatcfl  into  the  human  skin.  That  any  or  all  of  these  toxins 
acted  in  an  anaphylactic  or  si)ecific  manner  may  he  ruhxl  out  because, 
with  the  exception  of  tuberculosis,  the  individuals  tested  never  suil'ere^l 
from  tyjihoid,  paratyphoid,  cholera,  diphtheria  or  pyocyaneous  sepsis. 
Tenzer'*  obtained  skin  reactions  inilistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
von  Pirquet  test  with  cholera  \'accine  and  with  a  mixture  of  pepto- 
albumoses,  in  persons  in  whom  the  tuberculin  test  was  positive. 

From  these  experiments,  as  well  us  from  those  perfi>rmcr|  by  Sorgo,* 
it  appears  that  tulicrculous  individuals  react  with  a  specific  intensity 
to  tuberculin  and  to  other  toxins,  thus  indicatmg  that  it  is  mainly  due 
to  hypersensitiveness  of  the  skin.    The  assumption  that  the  skin  of 


*  See  A  Study  of  the  Child  iti  the  Tuberculous  Miliisu,  Arch,  of  Pediat,*  1914,  xxxi, 
96,  197;1915,  KJtxii,  20. 

»  MftDchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1911,  l\iii,  1285, 
»  Monatachr.  f.  Kiiiderheilk.,  1911,  x,  131. 

*  Deutijch,  med.  WihDsejhr.,  1911,  xjix\Hi.  1015. 
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the  tubereultjiis  is  endowed  with  a  specific  allerg>'  to  tuberculin  alone 
is  titerehy  disproved-  Tlie  allergy  is  evidently  a  cutaneous  hypersen- 
sitiveness  to  the  action  of  toxins  in  general  Ilanibur^er,^  one  of  the 
moiit  authoritative  champions  of  the  speeiticity  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  after  inoculating  tuberculous  patients  with  substances  similar  to 
those  with  which  tuberculin  is  prepared  (glycerin,  bouillon,  extractives, 
salts,  etc,)*  l>t*came  convinced  that  the  cutaneous  reaction  is  due  more 
to  the  latter  substances  than  to  the  tuberculin  which  acts  merely  as  a 
skin  irritant. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding  that  we  are  far  from  having 
sufficient  and  satisfactory  information  to  sjx^ak  with  certainty  about 
the  cutaneous  tuberenlin  test  and  its  untlerlyiug  ciuises,  and  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint  its  specificity'  has  not  been  pro\'e<l  conclusively. 

Howe\'er,  for  demographers  the  test  is  iin}>ortant  in  showing  the 
wide  dissemination  of  tuberculous  infection  among  civilized  humanity, 
though  the  same  results  could  be  also  obtained  with  substances  other 
than  tuberculin.  In  children  it  shows  whether  the>'  have  been  infected 
with  tuberculosis,  and  in  infants  it  eisen  jmints  ta  active  tuhercuhms; 
hut  in  (iflnlt^  it  is  of  no  cli nival  value  at  all. 

The  various  nioilifieations  of  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  tests  are  not 
3Upi'ri*jr  to  the  von  I'irquet  method.  The  IVIoro  test,  c*msisting  in  rub* 
bing  tuberculin  ointment  into  the  skin,  is  of  less  value  than  the  one 
descTibed  abo\  e.  The  percutaneous,  the  quantitative  cutaneous  test, 
etc.,  offer  no  advantages  over  the  von  Pinpiet  test,  which  is  after 
all  the  simplest  and  most  reliable. 

The  Conjunctival  Reaction.— Tiie  (conjunctival  reaction.  in\'ented  by 
Calmette  and  Wolff-Kisner,  is  made  by  instilling  into  the  conjunctiva, 
with  an  ordinary  eye-dropper,  one  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
tuberculin.  The  reaction  apjiears  within  twelve  hours  and  reaches 
its  optinumi  in  twenty-four  hours,  proeJucing  redness  of  the  j>aljM^bra, 
and  when  the  reaction  is  intense,  the  re<hiess  is  more  pronounced  and 
there  is  also  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  eyeball  and  more  or  less 
well-nmrked  secretion  of  mucus.  It  may  last  for  two  or  three  days. 
Of  course,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  the  tuberculin,  comparison  is 
made  with  the  other  eye. 

Among  clinically  non-tubercidous  persons,  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
react,  while  among  those  who  are  e\'idently  tuberculous,  between  50 
and  75  per  cent,  show  a  reaction  with  this  test.  It  has  been  practically 
discarded  of  late  JnTause  in  many  cases  iiiHammatory  j)henomena 
have  ap|K*ared  in  the  tested  eye  wliieh  are  quite  trouhlesome.  In 
one  of  m\'  cases  the  inflammation  was  so  se\'ere,  persisting  for  three 
months,  that  I  have  ever  since  hesitated  in  applying  it.  Bandelier 
and  Hojike  state  that  experiments  on  animals  liiive  shown  that  this 
test  is  unreliable  in  cases  of  human  phthisis,  since  the  reac^tion  may  be 
negative  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  active  tuberculosis  uidess  10  per 


Di^  TuberkuJofle  des  Kindesalter,  p.  37. 
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cent,  solution  of  tuhereuliu  is  us+^tl,  and  this  should  not  be  done  when 
dealing  with  human  e>es. 

The  Subcutaneous  Tuberculin  Test.-^Tliis  is  the  test  preferred  by 
most  of  those  who  ha\'e  confidence  in  the  diagnostic  value  of  tuber- 
culin in  doubtful  eases.  It  is  chiinierl  that  it  is  not  only  reliable  in 
deciding  whetlu^  the  (jatient  luis  ever  been  infected  with  tubercle 
bacilli,  but  also  in  nhowing  whether  the  disease  is  acti\e  and  that  in 
many  cases  it  even  shows  the  area  invoh'cd  at  the  time  the  test  is 
made  by  the  so-ealled  *' focal  redaction/' 

()f  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  performe<l.  the  following  is  the 
simplest  and  gives  the  same  results  as  any  that  has  been  devisetl: 

For  twenty-four  hours  the  temperature  of  tlie  patient  is  taken  every 
tliree  hours  and  earet'nlly  recordeth  Inquiries  are  made  as  to  the 
subjective  symptoms,  especially  pains  in  the  chest,  headache,  cough, 
ex|x*etonition,  etc.  An  injection  of  Od  mg.  of  tnln'rcntin  is  then  made 
subcutaneousl\'  in  the  region  of  the  hack  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
or  any  other  place.  Of  course,  all  antist*ptic  precautious  are  to  be 
rigidly  observed  and  the  skin  washed  with  alcolml  or  ether.  In  ease 
no  rt^aetion  appears  within  forty-eight  hours,  a  second  injection  is 
made  with  the  same  amoniit  of  tulx^rcniin,  while  some  increase  it  to 
1  mg.  This  dose  is  again  increased  in  ease  no  reaction  follow^s  to  5 
mg.  and  even  to  10  mg.  in  case  the  test  proves  negative  anti  a  fourth 
inject it>ii  is  given.    Oi  ctmrse,  in  children  smaller  doses  are  u.se<L 

The  Reaction. ^ — I'sually  between  ten  to  twelve  hours,  rarely  between 
six  to  eight  hours,  in  case  the  reaction  is  positive,  constitutional  local, 
and  focal  symptoms  make  their  appearance.  Some  say  that  it  may 
be  delayed  as  long  as  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  but  this  must 
be  very  rare;  I  have  never  encimntered  it.  Of  the  const itutioual 
symptoms,  fever  is  the  most  constant  aud  reliable.  The  temperature 
begins  to  rise  six  to  tweK  e  hours  after  the  injection,  reaching  1(_MJ°  to 
102''  F.,  and  in  those  showing  a  .severe  reaction,  it  may  even  go  up  to 
104°  F.,  and  I  ha\'e  seen  several  c*ases  in  which  it  w^as  higher.  There 
are  usually  constitutional  symptoms  of  hx^jcrthennia — headache,  baek- 
aehe,  pains  in  the  joints,  weakness,  malaise  and,  in  some  cases,  nauat^a 
and  vomiting.  Rarely  the  prostration  is  very  pronounced,  while  in 
others  it  may  be  sligln,  or  even  alisent,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
fever.  These  symptoms  usuall\^  subside  within  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  and  onl^^  rarely  last  longer. 

At  the  site  of  the  injection  the  local  reaction  manifests  itself  in  ten- 
derness or  even  pain,  refluess,  and  swell ing,  which  may  l>e  small— only 
about  I  cm.  —lint  in  some  cases  the  infiltrdtion  is  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Lymphangitis  and  enlargement  of  the  regional  lymphatic  glands 
may  occur. 

The  so-called  *' focal  reaction**  is  very  rarely  observed  in  phthisis. 
It  is  said  to  consist  in  congestion  of  the  lesion  in  the  lung,  an  increase 
in  number  and  consonance  of  the  rales,  a  change  in  the  breatli  sounds 
and  extension  of  the  dull  areas,  accompanied  by  an  incTcas*^  in  the 
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cough  and  ex|)eetijratiuii.  Tubercle  bacilli  hitherto  absent  from  the 
sputum  may  now  be  found.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  con- 
vict ion  that  this  foad  reaction  is  very  unreliable.  It  occurs  but  rarely. 
and  when  we  recall  that  in  phthiisis  the  physical  sign.s  change  sa  often, 
and  that  a  skilful  chnician  one  tlay  finds  signs  in  one  side  and  the  next 
flay  in  another  without  tuberculin  injections,  we  may  always  suspect 
that  the  focal  reaction  is  not  nccessiirily  a  result  of  the  tuberculin 
inject  ion;  at  least  its  inc4>nstancy  shouhl  lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Clinical  Value  of  the  Test.^Tiie  object  of  the  test  is  to  clear  up  doubt- 
ful cases  in  which  there  are  symptoms  and  signs  pointing  to  active 
phthisis  but  which  are  not  cunvincing  to  clinch  the  diagnosis.  In  such 
cases  the  a<Ivorati*s  of  tJie  test  claim  that  a  positive  reaction  decides 
in  fa%'or  of  active  disease,  while  a  negative  outcome  decisively  excludes 
it.    It  has  l>ecn  us€^d  mostly  in  sanatorioms  for  these  purposes. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  test  is  negative 
or  positive  shows  that  it  is  hardly  of  greater  reliability  than  the  cuta- 
neous or  conjunctival  test.  Investigations  by  Franz,^  Haniman  and 
Wolmanr  Beck,*  and  many  others  show^  that  it  may  be  positive  in 
healthy  persons  who  do  not  develop  phthisis  subset juently.  The 
experienci:^  of  all  who  ha%*e  applied  this  test  to  large  numtiers  of  actually 
or  apparently  non-tulx^rculous  individuals  is  the  same  as  that  of  Franz » 
liamman  and  Wolman*  Reck,  etc.  //  h  alwaifff  found  thai  between  40 
a  fid  W  j}er  cent,  of  humaniiif  react  to  the  suhcuianeotis  tuberculin  iesi^ 
providing  it  w  repeated  teitb  ascend ing  dfwes  three  or  font  tiwes. 

Specificity  of  the  Test.—  We  have  already  mentioned  that  many  non- 
tuberculous  substances  have  a  toxic  action  on  the  organism  infected 
with  tubercle  bacilli.  Thus,  according  to  experiments  by  Mettetal/ 
Preisich  and  Heim,"  Pctruschky,^  and  many  others,  nucleins,  blood- 
serum,  testicular  extract  from  healthy  animals,  culture-free  bouillon, 
and  other  foreign  albumoses,  when  injected  into  tuberculous  persons, 
may  pro%^oke  reactions  not  unlike  the  genera!  reaction  of  tuberculin. 
It  appears  that  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  liyper- 
sensitivencss  nf  the  inf*x*ted  organism  to  foreign  proteins  of  any  kind, 
tuberculous  and  non-tuiierculous  (see  p.  34). 

Dlafnastic  Value. -t  onsidering  that  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin 
test  discloses  latent  infet*tion,  as  well  as  active  tubercidous  disea^, 
its  diagnostic  value  is  limited,  bearing  in  mind  that  over  tX)  yxT  cent. 
of  humanity  havv  been  infected  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  What 
we  look  for  is  acti\x*  dist^ase  and  when  the  test  also  shows  those  who  are 
not  phthisical,  its  value  in  diagnosis  is  limited  indeed. 

"A  positive  tuberculin   reaction,**  say  Hamman  and  Wolman,  **is 


>  Wion.  klin.  Wchnachr..  1909,  xxii.  991. 

a  Tuberculin  in  Di agnosia  and  Treatment,  New  York,  1912. 

»  Deutdch.  med.  Wchiwchr,.  1899,  xxv.  137. 

*  Viilcur  de  Ift  tuJ>erctiliiic  dikns  le  dingnoatio  de  la  tuberculrxsc  dc  la  prpmierc  enfnncc, 
Th6«e  de  Paris,  1900, 

*  Zcntralbl.  f.  BakteriaL,  1902.  xxxl.  712, 

*  Ivrgebu.  d.  Inn.  Med.  u.  KlnderheiWn,,  1912,  ix,  557, 
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merely  e*iiiHrn)at(jr\'  in  ideiice  and  m^ver  dt^iides  with  certahity  nn 
otherwise  doubtful  diagnosis.  Indee*!  we  feel  that  caution  is  {leeidedly 
in  place  not  to  lay  too  mneh  emphasis  upon  a  positive  reuetion,  for  if 
a  patient  is  siitt'ering  from  symptoms  which  may  he  Heeouiiterl  for  hy 
a  number  of  different  conditions,  and  hy  applying  the  test  wr  admit 
such  uncertainty,  a  positive  reaction  does  not  impel  the  conclusion 
that  these  s\'mptoms  are  doe  to  tybercnk^sis.  If  such  a  large  percen- 
tage of  healthy  individuals  harbor  ciinically  unimportant  tubercuious 
lesions,  a  (*ertain  proportion  of  those  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis 
mnst  likewise  harbor  them,  tiiough  the  s\Tnptoms  that  attract  our 
attention  may  be  due  to  some  other  disease."  With  this  view^  the 
present  writer  agrees  entirely.  How  far  the  tuberculin  test  has  been 
dist^arded  as  a  diagnostic  agent  is  seen  fnmi  the  fact  that  in  none  of 
the  armies  engaged  in  the  World  War  has  it  been  athjptcd  as  a  test 
for  active  tulierciJous  disease,  thougli  ail  efforts  have  been  made  to 
weed  out  tuberculous  persons  from  the  service. 

Dangers  of  the  Test  and  Contraindications.^-The  sulM'ntancous  tuber- 
culin test  is  not  without  ifangers.  When  carelessl\'  performed  with 
excessive  doses,  latent  or  quiescent  tesit)ns  may  be  Hared  up  into 
acti\ity,  Recently,  L.  Rabinowitsch/  Bacmeister,-  Leo  Kessel;^  and 
others  ha%'e  shown  that  living  and  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  may  appear 
in  the  bloi>d  after  an  injection  of  tuberculin.  In  some  ciises  it  has  been 
obstTved  that  hemoptysis  is  provoked  by  the  test,  and  all  agree  that 
it  must  not  l>e  given  during,  or  soon  after,  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
In  general  the  reaction  consists  essentially  in  a  transient  toxic 
injury  to  the  btHly,  and  the  nervous  system  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
traumatism. 

It  has  also  been  found  dangerous  in  cases  of  heart  disease,  arterio- 
sclerosis, nephritis,  diabetes,  etc.  In  epileptics  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  reaction  may  provoke  ccmvulsions.  Even  Bandclier  and 
Ropke  say  that  it  is  contraindicated  when  miliary  tuberculosis  is  sus- 
pected '*  since  its  flownward  cfairse  might  l>e  acc-elerated."  Sahli/  who 
uses  tuberculin  for  therapeutic  purposes  extensively,  says:  '*The  use 
of  tuljerculin  for  diagnostic  purposes  ought  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
unreliable  both  positively  and  negatively.  Diagnostic  injections  are 
dangerous.'* 

Tlie  Complement-fixation  Test* — Quite  recently  the  com]>leuicnt- 
fixation  test  on  the  lines  of  the  well-known  Wasscrmann  reaction  for 
syphilis  has  been  applied  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  licen 
studied  by  Besralka  and  Manoukhine,^  Calmctte  and  Massoi,'^  Dcbains 
and  Jupille,'  in  France,  and  in  England  by  James  Mclntosli,  Paul 

•  BerL  klin.  W'chnachr,,  I9i:j,  I.  *  Mtimln?ii.  ined.  Wdiiisdir.,  11113,  Jx. 
»  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1915.  d.  337. 

•  Fifth  Confer.  Nat.  Aasn.  Prev,  Consumption,  Loudon,  19 L'?,  p,  57. 

'Ann*  de  Tlnat.  Paateur.  1914,  xxviii,  569;  Compt,  read,  S-rjc.  di*  Biol.,  19  U,  Ixxvi, 

id7. 

•  Ann.  de  I'Inst.  Paateur,  1914.  xxviii,  338. 

»  Compt,  rend.  8<ic.  de  Biol,  1914.  Ixxn,  199, 
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Filtlcs,'  J.  A.  I),  RadclitTe  and  Edwanl  (rlo%'er,^  In  i\m  country.  J. 
HroiifeJibrenMer,^  A.  II.  Stimsoii/  Charles  F.  CraiK;'"  H.  R.  MOler, 
antl  (it hers  have  reported  ^'ood  resuhs  with  this  test. 

But  so  far  the  resuhs  appear  to  be  eontlicting  in  certain  |ioijits,  so 
that  further  careful  research,  combined  with  ehnical  observations  arc 
iiett'ssar\'  before  deciding  on  the  specificit>'  and  ditiieal  apj>lieability 
of  tlie  test  ill  ^'enerai  practice.  The  main  difficulty  is  evidently  the 
fact  that  ditiViviit  authors  have  used  different  antigens.  Besredka 
nsetl  one  prepareii  from  egg-broth  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli;  Ilad- 
eliffe  used  a  freshly  prepared  unsterilized  emulsion  of  saline  solution 
of  li^iu^  tubercle  bacilli  grown  on  glycerin-egg  medium;  Hammer 
used  an  alcoholic  extract  of  tuberculous  tissue  to  which  was  addetl  a 
certain  amount  of  old  tuberculin;  Stimson  and  Broufenbrenner  use 
Besredka's  antigen;  Craig's  antigen  consists  in  an  extract  of  several 
strains  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  prepared  by  a  special  method.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  with  so  many  <litfereut  methods,  the  results  are 
liarthy  comparable.  Miireovcr,  as  ^Mcintosh  jxarits  out,  Besredka's 
antigen  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  specific  since  Inuian  and 
Kiiss  aiul  I/tTtnlde  and  Rubinstein  found  that  non-tubercuious  syphiti- 
ties  gave  the  reaction  frecfuently-  E\'en  if  the  explanation  that  it  is 
due  to  the  li|>i ads  derived  from  the  egg  constituents  of  the  medium, 
which  react  with  the  syphilitic  serum  in  a  manner  similar  to  tissue- 
extract  antigen,  is  correct,  it  does  not  help  us  in  our  eiforts  to  find  a 
spmfic  test  for  active  tuberculosis. 

\arious  authors  re]>ort  between  40  and  95  per  cent,  of  positive 
results  with  the  eompleuuMit-fixation  test.  Some  state  that  a  positive 
reaction  means  an  active  tuberculous  j>rocess  somewhere  in  the  body. 
Mclutoish  aud  Fildes  state  even  that  a  small  lesion  may  not  reveal 
its€4f  b\'  this  test;  "the  lesion  must  be  of  cousideraljle  dimensions 
before  the  reaction  can  detect  it.  A  caseous  bronchial  gland  will  not 
give  a  positive  reaction;  indeed,  the  couiuion  affection  of  the  cervical 
glands  will  usually  yield  a  negative  result.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
come  to  the  coocluyitjii  that  a  lesion  in  order  to  give  positive  results 
must  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  constitute  'disease*  and  require  the 
intervention  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  We  look  upon  the  positive 
reaction,  therefore,  as  indicating  *  active  tuberculosis,'  *'  On  the  other 
hand.  Craig  found  tliat  05  per  cent,  of  clinically  inactive  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  gnw  positi\e  reactions.  Most  writers  obtained 
positive  reactions  in  patieuts  with  syphilis. 

This  test  has  been  given  an  extensive  and  careful  trial  in  my  wards 
at  the  Montefiore  Hospital.  My  associate,  Dr.  H.  R.  Miller,  has  applied 
it  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  But  I  hiive  not  been  impressed  with 
its  reliability  as  a  diagnostic  agent  when  we  attempt  to  discriminate 


t  Lancet,  1914,  ii,  485.  '  Quarteriy  Jour,  of  MM.,  1915,  viii,  330. 

»  A^eh.  lot.  Med.,  19U,  xiv,  786:  Proc.  Soc.  Estper.  Biol  and  M©d.,  1914.  tu^  48. 
•BuU.  101,  Hyg.  Laborat..  U.  S.  P.  H.  S.,  1915. 
*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,  I9!6,  eJ,  781. 
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between  tuberculous  infection  on  the  one  hand  and  active  tuberculous 
disease  on  the  other.  In  many  active  cases  it  has  been  negative,  while 
inany  non-tuberculous  cases  showed  positive  results.  It  appears  to  be 
of  about  the  same  value  as  the  von  Pirquet  skin  reaction.  It,  as  a  rule, 
discloses  infection.  To  discover  infection,  the  skin  reaction  may  be 
applied  with  less  trouble.  B.  Stivelman,  who  reports  a  large  number 
of  cases  from  the  Bedford  Sanatorium,  arrives  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Other  Special  Tests. — Most  of  the  other  special  diagnostic  tests 
which  have  been  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  have  been  found 
wanting  in  reliability;  their  limitations  preclude  their  general  adop- 
tion. Arneth's  blood-picture  has  never  been  considered  of  diagnostic 
value  and  was  only  urged  as  of  prognostic  significance  (see  p.  244). 
Wright^s  opsonic-index  method  has  been  given  a  very  extensive  trial, 
especially  in  English-speaking  countries,  but  has  been  found  unreliable. 
The  results  are  very  conflicting  and  the  method  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able for  general  adoption. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
CHRONIC  PHTOISIS.    ADVANCED  STAGE. 

Duration  of  fhe  Incipient  Stage.— Incipient  phthisis  is  also  called 

"early''  phthisis,  and  thus  confusion  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  of  physicians,  who  assume  that  a  case  is  incipient  only 
for  a  certain  time  and  then  progresses  to  the  second  or  third  stage, 
unless  properly  treated.  This  is  wrong.  There  are  cases  which  are 
*' advanced''  soon  after  the  active  symptams  manifest  themselves,  while 
others,  though  remaining  active  for  years,  never  pass  beyond  the  stage 
of  incipiency.  Indeed,  we  meet  with  many  patients  who  have  been 
tuberculous  for  many  years,  and  have  been  admitted  to  sanatoriums 
several  times  as  "early'*  cases. 

The  sagacious  clinician,  Laennec,  stated  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  that  it  api^eared  to  him  that  hardly  any  consumptive  succumbs  to 
the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  first  attack  is  erroneously  diagnosticated  as  a  mild  respiratory 
trouble.  The  disease  then  remains  latent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
to  break  out  again,  perhaps  with  greater  severity.  Many  years  of 
research  along  scientific  lines  have  confirmed  Laennec's  observation. 
A  large  number  of  cases  never  become  "advanced"  in  the  sense  we  use 
this  term.  Others  show  greater  activity,  and  the  process  in  the  lungs 
PHk-cimIs  from  hifiltration  to  caseation,  softening  and  excavation  within 
six  months  or  a  year.  A  large  proportion  of  active  cases  remain 
quiescent  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  suddenly  take  a  turn  for  the 
worse  and  the  patient  sinks,  succumbing  to  exhaustion  or  to  some 
complication. 

()n  the  whole  it  may  he  stated  that  in  the  clinical  senne,  '* incipiency'^ 
docs  fitit  necessarily  imply  carlincss  of  the  pnccfts.  It  means  a  limited 
and  cureuniseribed  lesion  which  is  not  manifesting  a  tendency  to  acute 
progression,  hut  either  remains  quiescent  or  leans  to  cicatrization  of 
the  lesion.  In  this  stage  the  patient  may  remain  for  many  years  and 
no  average  duration  can  he  assigned.  It  can  only  l)e  estimated  in  the 
individual  i)atient,  deiKMiding  as  it  does  on  so  many  different  and  com- 
plex factors  which  have  In^en  discussiHi  (»lsewhere  in  this  book. 

Course  of  Incipient  Phthisis.  -  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  phthisis 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  so-called  stage  of  incipiency.  The  patient 
coughs,  exj)eet orates,  has  fever,  hemoptysis,  etc.,  for  si»veral  weeks  or 
montlis,  and,  after  taking  a  rest  in  the  i^)untry,  sixMiding  a  few  months 
in  a  sanatorium,  or  even  while  continuing  at  his  occupation,  he  slowly 
rccuix^rutes  and  recovers,  never  to  Ixj  troubled  again  with  jmlmonary 
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symptoms.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  are  left  remnants  of  the  pul- 
monary lesion  in  an  apex;  manifesting  themselves  in  imf>airecl  resonance, 
prolongeri  expiration  and  sibilation.  This  eonforms  to  the  abortive 
type  of  tubereulosis  whieh  will  be  diseussed  later  on  (Chapter  XXIII h 

But  in  many  cases  the  disease  progresses  steadily*  especially  when 
no  proper  treatment  has  been  instituted,  anfl  occasionally  irrespective 
of  the  treatment.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  progress  is  rather 
rapids  aw!  within  one  or  two  months  aft€*r  the  first  sym]>toms  have 
appearefl.  the  patient  is  a  confirmed  consumptive;  while  in  others  the 
course  is  slower,  the  patient  keeps  on  coughing,  exi>ectorating,  losing 
flesh  and  strength  for  several  months  or  years,  when  a  change  takes 
place  and  he  is  apparentl>'  improved  or  cured,  or  he  succumbs  to  the 
disease. 

In  the  vast  majority  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  dis- 
tinct remissions,  during  which  the  patient  feels  eomparati\'ely  well, 
is  able  to  pursue  his  vocation,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  physician,  is 
under  the  impression  that  a  permanent  cure  has  been  attaineiL  to  be 
undeceived,  new  and  then,  by  the  appearance  of  an  acute  exacerl>ation 
of  the  disease  during  which  the  patient  is  laid  up  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  or  by  a  pulmoiuiry  hemorrhage,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
copious;  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  with  or  without  effusion,  etc. 

There  is  another  class  of  castas  in  which  the  ff>cns  in  the  lung  remains 
quiescent,  but  does  not  cicatrize  for  many  years.  I*h\'sical  exauiina- 
tion  of  the  chest  shows  distinct  signs  of  an  active  pulmonary  lesion 
and  an  examination  of  the  sputum  may  even  disclose  tubercle  bacilii, 
but  the  s\inptomatology  and  course  are  benign— the  cough  is  mild, 
there  are  no  fever,  no  night  sweats,  no  emaciation,  and  the  patient  is 
capable  of  working  at  his  vocatitm  for  years.  These  may  l>e  considered 
"carriers.'*  Though  harboring  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  lungs,  and 
disseminating  them  with  the  sputum,  they  are  themselves  fairly 
'  healthy. 

Oscillatiiigr  Course  af  Cbronic  PhtMsis* — A  wnfinvons  course  from 
bad  to  worse  till  the  patient  dies,  or  ititk  improi'emefit  fill  he  recovers,  is 
vneommon  in  chronic  phthis^is.  It  is  characteristic  of  either  the  abortive 
form  of  phthisis,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  acute  galloping  phthisis,  on  the 
other.  But  the  usual  case  of  chronic  phthisis  pursues  a  discoutiuuous, 
paroxifsmal,  I  may  saif  a  eaprinous  course ^  marked  bif  periods  of  aade 
or  subarute  exacerbations  of  the  spmptoms,  and  periods  of  remissions 
during  which  the  patient  is  more  or  less  free  from  the  trouhksome  sipufj- 
toms,  or  he  may  even  feel  comparatively  well,  working  efhcicntl\\ 
especially  if  he  is  engaged  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.  I  have  seen 
many  who  ha\'e  worked  at  hard  manual  labor  for  months  until  an 
acute  exacerbation  laid  them  up  for  several  wTcks,  but  they  sooner  or 
later  recui>eraterl  aufl  went  to  work  again,  until  another  acute  exacer- 
bation interfered. 

These  acute  exacerbations  during  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis 
usually  have  distinct  pathological  substrata.    In  active  phthisis  the 
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affected  part  of  the  lung  caseates,  softens  and  is  finally  eliminated  bv 
cough  and  cxiJect oration,  leaving  a  fistula  to  drain  the  excavation 
wliich  is  surroundcH!  hy  a  fihrou.s  capsule  that  inhibits  or  prevents 
absorption  of  toxic  matter.  The  patient  uniy  feel  comparatively  well 
so  long  as  the  ca\  ity  in  the  lung  is  well  drained.  But  now  and  then  the 
fistula  is  obstructed,  or  a  new  area  l>ecomes  iiivolvet!  hy  contiguity  or 
metH>tasis,  and  again  acute  symptoms  of  constitutional  toxemia  make 
their  appearance.  This  acute  exacerbation  keeps  on  for  some  time  till 
either  the  fistuhi  opens  again,  or  the  newl>'  involvi^l  area  lias  softened, 
the  products  of  tissue  disintegration  are  eliminated,  and  the  patient 
feels  well  again,  though  he  is  b>'  no  means  cure(b 

This  uiiilulating  course  of  phthisis  can  be  clearl\'  observed  by  study- 
ing the  temperature,  expectoration,  emaciation,  etc.,  of  the  patients. 
as  was  done  by  IJezanvon,^  Serbonnes,-  and  others.  It  may  keep  on 
for  maii>'  years.  In  most  cases  one  of  two  tilings  finally  occurs — either 
the  infiltrated  or  exca%^ate<l  area  in  the  hnig  cicatrizes,  or  becomes 
encapsulated  and  shrinks  and  the  tlisease  is  arrested;  or,  during  one 
of  these  exacerbations,  the  pulmonary  involvement  becomes  too 
extensive,  and  can  no  more  become  (jiiies<*ent  and,  with  or  without 
some  conifjlication,  the  patient  succumbs. 

We  may  siiy  that  during  the  long  course  of  chronic  phthisis  there  is 
an  intense  struggle  between  the  bacilli  and  the  resistance  of  the  host. 
We  have  seen  that  everybody  possesses  more  f>r  less  resistance;  else 
every  infection  would  speefhly  pro\'e  fatal.  \n  this  struggle  the  bacilli 
gain  ttic  ujjper  hand  for  a  time  and  cause  an  acute  exacerbation,  but 
the  innate  resistance  is  again  called  upon  and  usually'  responds,  the 
result  l>eing  a  truce,  until  the  bacilli  again  catch  the  organism  napping. 
The  final  outcome  dejjends  on  many  and  com|»lex  factors  which  art» 
discussed  elsewhere. 

Sjrmptoms.- -The  cough,  which  may  liave  been  mild  during  the 
incipient  stage,  graduallv^  becomes  more  and  more  annoying  and 
pNKluctive.  It  may  be  painful,  paroxysmal  anfl  exhausting,  and  end 
in  vomiting,  especially  after  the  evening  menl  Hut  with  the  advancye 
of  the  process  the  cough  is  ameliorated  in  most  castas;  while  it  does 
not  cease  altogether,  it  becomes  *'loost*r;"  the  sputum  is  brought  up 
without  great  effort.  During  acute  exacerbations  it  is  usually  aggra- 
vated, often  painful,  due  to  complicating  dry  or  moist  pleurisy,  etc.  In 
s<jme  cases  the  cough  is  mild  tliroughoiit  the  course  of  the  disease,  while 
in  others  it  constitutes  the  main  complaint  of  the  patient.  In  fatal  castas 
it  may  be  absent  during  the  last  few  ilays  of  life,  when  the  reflexes  are 
abolished,  or,  because  of  severe  emaciation  and  muscular  atrophy,  the 
patient  has  not  enough  strength  for  the  efforts  at  coughing. 

The  nnicoid  sputum  of  the  incipient  stage  becomes  more  and  more 
mucopurulent  with  the  ad\'ance  of  the  disease,  and  almost  invariably 
contains  tubercle  bacilli.     Exceptionally,   none   are  found  in  a  case 

»  Paris  niMiral.  1011,  p.  133. 

*  Lit  Fouaaecft  (volutav^  de  la  tub^rculooe  pulmoaniro  ebronique,  Paris,  1910. 
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that  keeps  on  prog^ressingi  even  to  fatal  issue.  But  this  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Elastic  fihers  are,  however,  found  in  practically  all  cases  in  which 
the  disease  has  passed  incipiency,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  lung  tissue 
(hiring  caseation  and  liquefaction.  Immediately  hefore  anil  during  an 
acute  exacerbation  the  amount  of  sputum  ma\'  be  diminished,  hut 
w^ithtn  a  few  days  it  again  increases  in  quantity.  With  the  disinte- 
gration of  lung  tissue  and  formation  of  vomicic,  the  character  of  the 
sputum  changes;  it  becomes  thick,  nummular  and  sinks  in  the  water 
of  the  recei\ing  vesseL  During  hemorrhages  it  b  sanguineous,  and 
often  without  any  evident  hemorrhage  it  is  tinged  with  bhrnch  During 
quiescent  periods  the  amount  expectorated  is,  as  a  rule,  diminisheil;  it 
may  lose  its  purulent  character  and,  when  a  cure  is  established,  the 
expectoration  may  cease*  In  fatal  cases  we  often  note  that  during  the 
last  few  da>'s  little  sputum  is  brought  up.  The  patient  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  expel  it,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  temperature  in  active  advanced  cases  is  not  of  a  characteristic 
t>^e.  In  progressive  cases  it  may  be  continuous  or  remittent  till 
the  end-- recovery  or  death.  I'soally  the  curve,  when  studied  for 
several  months  continuously,  pursues  an  undulating  or  cyclic  course. 
For  several  weeks  it  is  high,  no  matter  what  type  it  is,  rising  to  101^, 
or  even  104°  F.  in  the  afternoon,  and  tleclining  several  degrees  in  the 
morning,  in  many  Ciises  even  to  a  subnormal  degree.  Slowly  an 
improvement  is  noterl,  the  temperature  becomes  lower  and  tower  and 
we  may  find  a  period  of  either  subfebrile  or  even  normal  temperature 
for  a  few  weeks.  lu  many  cases  I  have  noted  a  subnormal  tempera- 
ture for  comparatively  long  periods. 

But  suddenly — perhaps  after  a  chill  or  some  indiscretion — or  grad- 
ually, the  temperature  rises  again  and  keeps  at  a  high  level  for  several 
days  or  weeks,  thus  marking  an  extension  of  the  process  to  a  hitherto 
unaffected  area  of  the  lung,  or  some  complication. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  afebrile  }>eriods  the  patient  feels 
quite  well  and.  for  weeks,  may  consider  himself  cured,  to  lje  satlly  dis- 
appointed during  the  acute  exacerbations  which  are  sure  to  come  in 
most  cases.  Even  during  febrile  periods  many  feel  comparatively 
well  and  haxc  a  good  or  fair  appetite,  as  was  already  stated.  The 
intellect  is  usuall>'  clear;  those  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  may 
follow  their  vocations  iluring  the  exacerbations.  I  have  had  patients 
w^ho  did  business  on  a  high  scale  under  such  circuinstaiiws,  and  writers 
and  artists  who  produced  their  best  work  wliife  the  thermometer 
registered  lu:^  F.  The  euphoria,  which  is  characteristic  of  phthisis,  is 
best  obser\'ed  in  far-advanced  cases. 

Emaciation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  other  constitutional  symptoms, 
especially  fever.  Those  who  have  no  quiescent  periods  lose  Hcsh  very 
rapidly,  and  within  a  few  months  may  be  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 
In  those  in  whom  the  disease  runs  an  undulating  course,  we  often 
note  a  gain  in  weight  during  afebrile  periods,  and  if  the  fe%*er  is  mild 
during  acute  exacerbations  and  of  short  duration,  the  loss  in  weight 
23 
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may  be  insignificant.  They  may  be  ahead  in  this  regard  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two,  although  the  process  in  the  lungs  remains  stationary, 
or  has  even  progressed. 

Toward  the  end  the  emaciation  is  very  pronounced  and  deserves 
the  name  consumption.  Then  it  is  not  only  the  fever,  cough,  and 
expectoration  that  are  exhausting  the  patient,  but  also  the  lack  of 
nourishment  owing  to  anorexia,  diarrhea,  and  perhaps  dysphagia  when 
the  larynx  is  implicated.  The  preservation  of  the  body  weight,  whidi 
is  very  frequent  in  fibroid  phthisis,  is  only  rarely  seen  in  chronic 
phthisis,  and,  when  found,  it  is  an  indication  of  improvement,  or  that 
the  quiescent  periods  are  of  long  duration. 


Fig.  62. — The  phthisical  or  flat  chest.     Habitus  phthisicus. 

Hemoptysis  is  comparatively  infrequent  during  this  |)eriod,  except- 
ing in  very  advanced  cases  with  cavities,  when  a  terminal  hemorrhage 
may  carry  off  the  patient,  and  in  those  suffering  from  hemorrhagic 
phthisis  (see  p.  207)  it  may  recur  at  irregular  intervals.  As  was 
already  stated,  most  of  the  hemorrhages  at  this  period,  even  when 
profuse,  end  in  recovery. 

The  other  s\Tnptoms  of  chronic  phthisis  have  already  been  described 
in  detail  in  previous  chapters. 

Physical  Signs.— Depending  on  alterations  in  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma,  pleura,  mediastinum  and  chest  walls,  the  physical  signs 
of  advanced  phthisis  are  complex.    By  percussion  and  auscultation 
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we  may  determine,  with  a  reastiiiable  degref  of  certainty,  the  nature 
of  the  lesion,  as  well  as  the  couiiition  of  the  apparently  iinaffeeted 
parts  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  But  with  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  changes  found  on  physical  exploration  become  more  anfl  more 
variegated  and,  owing  Xu  frequent  overlapping  of  pathological  changes, 
their  complexity  is  so  great  that  it  is  often  quite  tiifhcult  or  impossiljle 
to  determine  exactly  the  details  oi  these  changes  by  pliysical  examina- 
tion. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  jiienral 
adhesions  before  inducing  a  therapeutic  pneumi»thorax,  arul  Ivv  the 
number  of  cavities  that  are  missed  during  life  and  found  at  necropsy. 
Radiography  is  of  immense  value  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  not  infallible, 
as  has  already  been  shown. 

Percussion, — The  tnlHTculous  infiltration  usually  extends  in  hori- 
zontal i)[aues;  metastatic  deposits  of  tubercle  at  a  distance  from 
the  original  focus  in  the  same  or  the  opptjsite  lung  are  only  rarely 
found.  The  result  is  that  the  impairment  of  resonance  found  over  one 
apex  during  the  ineij>ient  stage  extends  mainly  downward,  and,  in 
progressive  cases,  we  soon  fimi  fiulness  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  rib, 
or  lower.  I'he  jvitch  of  the  note  rie|>c*nds  on  the  <Ieusity  of  the  inHl- 
tration,  on  the  presence  ov  abst^nce  of  excavations,  the  anu)uut  of 
secretions  in  the  cavity,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  pleura.  On  the 
unaffected  side  a  hyperresonant  nt)te  may  be  elicited,  which  may  be 
accentuated  by  vicarious  empliysema. 

Ihilness  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  interscapular  spaces  which 
may  be  an  expression  of  enlarged  perilirouehial  glands,  or  infiltration 
of  the  apex  of  the  lower  lol>e  of  the  lung.  In  the  majority'  of  cases 
there  is  mf>re  fir  less  retraction  of  the  hase  of  the  lung,  easily  made 
out  by  tidal  percussion. 

With  percussion  we  may  also  determine  the  |X)sition  of  the  heart 
which  in  nuui\*  cases  is  of  immense  diagnostic  signifieance,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  elsi*where  by  the  writer.^  In  phthiniH  ihr  heart  \it^ 
as  a  rule,  diddcakd  fuirurd  the  nffevial  mdt\  the  rrwr.Hf  if  vondftloihf 
fmind  in  pleural  effit^von^,  pnennwthorax,  etr.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  determine  the  position  of  the  heart  in  cases  showing  intense 
duhiess  of  the  lower  parts  c*f  the  chest  on  one  side  wlien  the  problem 
arises  whether  it  is  due  to  an  effusion,  or  to  thickened  pleura  with 
pulmonary  retraetiim.  Kx])loratory  puncture,  if  negative,  is  not  con- 
elusive,  but  when  we  find  the  heart  displaced  to  the  opposite  side, 
we  may  conclude  that  there  is  an  ett'usion,  while  when  it  is  dislocated 
toward  the  affected  side,  it  is  due  to  excavation  and  to  pleural  thick- 
ening. But  to  this  there  are  many  exci^ptions  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere. 

The  routiut:  methods  of  physical  exploration  show  the  location  of 
the  heart  in  |>hthisis  easily  and  vividly;  but  in  many  eases  the  diag- 
nosis is  difficult  and  occasionally  almost  impossible.    The  side  of  the 


1  Arch.  Int.  M<*d.,  19H,  xiii,  t>36. 
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heart  adjoining  the  healthy  lung  is  easily  made  out  by  percussion*  but 
the  cardiac  dulness  at  the  side  adjoining  the  affected  lung  merges 
with  the  duhiess  of  the  infiltrated  and  consolidated  lung  tissue  or  thick- 
ened pleura,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  by  any  method  of  percussion. 
The  fluoroscope  and  the  skiagraphie  plate  also  fail  at  times  to  show  a 
definite  outliiu^  of  tlic  borders  between  the  heart  and  the  lung.  Indeed, 
I  have  foun<l  at  times  that  orthodiagraphy  was  of  no  avail. 

Dexiroearfila  is  not  rare  in  extensive  right-sided  lesions.  It  is  to  be 
differentiated  from  complete  transposition  uf  the  viscera  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  liver,  spleen,  etc. 

Auscultation. — Auscultation  in  advane<'d  ])htlusis  is  of  even  greater 
diagnostic  signiH**ance  tliaii  j>ercussion  ami  skiagraphy,  because  it 
shoivs  distinetiy  the  ]>rogTess  of  the  pro<!ess  in  the  lungs,  especially 
its  activity,  I'he  diagnosis  of  a  healed  lesion  can  only  be  made  by  a 
study  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  a  careful  consideration  of 
tlie  ansf  ultatory  phenomena  elicited  ovtr  the  chest. 

The  ljn*ath  sounds  which*  during  the  incipient  stage,  may  ha%'e  been 
somewhat  altered »  rongh,  cog-wheel  or  feeble,  now  become  more  and 
more  broncliial  or  tubular  in  character,  I'lxcepting  in  very  acute  cases, 
which  do  not  conecrn  us  here,  bronchial  breathing  does  not  apix»ar 
suddenly  in  chronic  phthisis.  Following  a  progressive  case  we  may 
observe  tfiat  the  cog-wheel  breathing  changes  by  degrees;  first  the 
expiratory  murmur  becomes  prolonged,  then  the  sounds  aiisume  u 
bronchovesicular  cliaracter,  imlicatiug  that  the  breath  souikIs  are 
mixed,  the  vesicular  coming  from  the  healthy  hmg  and  the  bn>nchial 
from  the  disseminated  infiltrated  patches.  ^Vhen  these  patches  con- 
glomerate, ami  the  part  of  the  lung  consolidates  into  an  extensive 
airless  area,  thus  acting  as  a  goml  eondnctor  of  the  lar>  ugotracheal 
murmur  to  the  surface,  we  get  bronchial  brenithing.  With  the  onset 
of  softening  the  pruducts  of  tissue  disintegration  are  ex|>etled,  leaving 
an  excavati<»n  and  we  often »  though  not  invariably,  hear  cavernous 
or  amphoric  breathing,  which  will  be  disciissed  later  on. 

The  advance  of  the  lesion  is  characterized  pathologically  by  soften- 
ing of  lung  tissue,  foUuwcd  by  liquefaction  and  cavity  ftjrmatiou. 
These  changes  art^  best  determined  b>'  auscultation  and  the  detection 
of  moist  rales  which  are  pnxluced  hy  tlie  air  current  passing  from 
the  bronchi  into  the  diseas<*d  area  filled  with  ilebris  of  disiutegrate<i 
tissue*  Hiese  rales  are  of  various  sizes  large,  medium  or  small — 
acconling  to  the  size  of  the  bronchus,  or  the  excavation  in  which  they 
are  prtMluce^l,  rsually  they  are  cousriiiatiug,  ringing  and  either  pro- 
vokcnl,  or  intensifietl,  by  cough.  Their  diagnostic  significants  lies 
mostly  in  their  localization  and  persistence.  They  are  mostly  found 
over  the  supraspinous  fossa%  in  the  upjier  part  of  the  interscapular 
space,  and  especially  al»ove  and  below  the  clavicle,  and  with  them  we 
usually  hear  low-pitched*  bronchial  breathing.  When  heard  unilater- 
ally and  |)ersistently  in  any  of  these  locations,  they  are,  with  but  few 
except  ions,  pa  thognom  onic , 
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The  onset  of  softeiiiiig  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  moist 
rales,  usually  small  or  of  medium  size*  They  have  been  called  by  the 
French  rules  de  frit  are  because  they  simulate  the  sounds  heard  when 
frying  something.  But  we  must  guard  against  overestimating  the 
extent  of  the  disease  by  wide  distribution  of  rales.  With  coiicomitant 
bronchitis  they  may  be  distributed  all  over  the  chest,  or  all  over  one 
hemithorax,  while  the  tuberculous  lesion  is  rather  limited.  After 
pulmonary  hemorrliages  the  rales  urt^  hcunl  far  away  from  the  tuber- 
culous area,  and  we  nmst  be  guardeil  in  ccjiichiding  that  it  is  an 
indication  of  widespread  extension  of  the  tulHTculous  lesion.  The 
thermometer  is  a  better  guide  under  such  circumstauces. 

On  the  wliole,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  activitv'  of  tlie  tuberculous 
process  may  be  gauged  by  the  uuinber,  character,  and  distribution  of 
moist  rales  audible  over  the  chest.  The  larger  their  number,  the  larger 
their  ciuisonance,  when  loc^alized  over  a  limiteii  area,  the  more  active 
the  process,  while  absence  of  rales,  coupled  with  absenc*e  of  con- 
stitutional  sjTnptoms,  indicates  an  arrest  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Sibilation  is  quite  frcfiuently  heard  in  cases  of  advanced  phthisis 
and  it  may  be  caused  by  various  conditions.  In  the  interscapular 
spaces,  and  near  the  two  sides  of  the  sternum,  whistling  sounds  are 
an  indication  of  trueheobrouchial  adenopathy  with  pressure  on  the 
bronchi.  In  some  cases,  we  hear  sonorous  rales  all  over  the  chest,  or 
unilateral) \%  in  cases  complicating  bronchitis  or  emphysema;  over 
areas  of  localized  vicarious  emphysema,  sibilation  is  also  heard  at 
times.  For  a  long  time,  or  penminently,  after  a  lesion  has  healed,  there 
may  remain  sibilation,  '*  cicatricial  rales." 

Friction  sounds  are  very  freqiientl>'  heard.  Tlieir  significance  is 
discussed  in  connectit)n  with  pleurisy. 

Cavities.— This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  pulmonary 
exca\ations.  Tlie  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  the  forma- 
tion of  cavities  depend  on  the  acuteness  of  the  process.  So  long  as 
the  excavation  is  surrounded  by  infiltrated  and  caseated  lung  tissue, 
the  sjTuptoms  are  acute — liigh  fever  of  a  continuous,  or  remittent 
type,  profuse  nightsweats,  sexere  cough  with  abundant  ex j>ect oration, 
rapidly  progressing  emaciation,  etc.  But  in  most  cases  the  process 
is  not  so  acute.  The  excavation  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  shell  which 
limits  its  progress,  and  prevents  absorption  of  the  toxic  products  to 
a  great  extent,  so  that  the  patient  nia\'  feel  quite  well  despite  the 
formation  of  more  or  less  extensive  exca%'ations  in  his  Imigs.  In  the 
chronic  cases  that  do  not  succumb,  hut  do  not  heal  either,  the  cavity 
may  keep  on  secreting  mucopurulent  matter  which  is  promptly 
removeil  through  the  fistulous  tract  that  leads  to  a  bronchus. 

It  is  in  these  chronic  cavitary  cases  that  we  meet  the  undulating 
clinical  picture  of  phthisis  described  above.  Whenever  the  fistulous 
tract  leading  from  the  cavity  is  obstructed,  the  amount  of  exjiectora- 
tion  is  duninished  and  fever,  nightsweats,  etc.,  result,  till  tlie  plug  in 
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the  bronchus  is  dislodged,  when  expecrtoration  begins  to  drain  the 
cavity  and  the  patient  again  feels  comparatively  well. 

Diagnosis  of  Cavity  in  the  Lang. — If  we  should  ac*cept  the  signs  given 
in  text-books  as  infallible  criteria,  the  diagnosis  of  cavities  is  very 
simple.  But  those  who  often  make  autopsies  and  have  opportunities 
to  verify  their  findings  are  frequently  amazed  at  the  large  number  of 
cavities  found  intra  mtem,  but  missing  at  the  autopsy,  and  the  reverse. 

In  order  that  a  cavity  should  be  discerned  by  physical  explora- 
tion, or  even  by  skiagraphy,  it  must  attain  the  size  of  at  least  four 
centimeters  in  diameter;  it  must  be  superficially  located,  filled  with 
more  air  than  secretions  and  communicate  with  a  bronchus.  In  the 
apex  cavities  are  often  missed  because  the  thick,  indurated  pleura 
screens  all  signs.  Some  even  maintain  that  they  must  have  smooth 
walls  if  we  are  to  elicit  by  auscultation  and  percussion  the  signs  which 
are  characteristic  of  excavations.  In  fact,  many  authors  who  have 
studied  the  physical  signs  of  vomicae,  verifying  their  findings  at 
necropsies,  found  that  many  excavations  are  overlooked,  while  others 
that  are  diagnosed  are  not  found  at  the  autopsy.  For  this  reason  some 
believe  that  the  presence  of  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum  is  the  best  sign 
of  pulmonary  excavation. 

Insj)ection  and  palpation  are  of  little  value.  The  muscular  atrophy 
noted  over  deep  excavations  above  and  below  the  clavicle  may  be 
seen  in  pulmonary  retraction  without  excavation.  Over  superficial 
cavities,  extreme  atrophy  of  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  area 
overlying  the  excavations  is  very  frequent.  This  atrophy  leaves  the 
chest  wall  over  a  circumscribed  area  very  thin  and,  combined  with 
pleural  adhesions  and  retraction,  may  cause  a  cup-shaped  depression 
Im'ulized  over  the  site  of  the  cavity,  which  is  pulled  in  during  inspira- 
tion. Hut  this  is  comparatively  uncommon,  probably  l)ecause  many 
cavities  are  situated  dee])ly  within  the  lung. 

IVrcussion  over  a  cavity  gives  a  dull  note,  and  only  over  large  exca- 
vations, suiHTficially  l(K'ated  in  the  infrachivicular  region  of  emaciated 
patients,  and  filled  mostly  with  air.  may  he  obtained  a  hyperresonant 
or  tyni]>aniti('  note.  At  most,  we  usually  find  dulness  with  a  tympanitic 
overnote.  But  to  indicate  excavation,  even  this  nnist  he  strictly 
l(K'aliz(Ml  and  circumscrilKMl.  The  resonance  may  change  within  a 
single  day  from  tympany  to  dulness  when  it  fills  up  with  secretions. 

On  the  whole,  cavitary  iympauij  de])ends  on  many  factors.  In 
young  jHTsons,  with  elastic  and  Resilient  chest  walls,  it  is  more  often 
pR\stMit  over  small  excavations  than  in  the  agtnl,  whose  chests  are 
usually  rigid  and  miyielding,  and  even  large  excavatit)ns  nuiy  not  be 
tymimnitic.  The  rnori*  suptTficial  the  IcK^ation.  the  moR'  pronounced 
tlie  tympany,  while  det*])ly  lying  cavities  are  scrtHMie<l  by  air  con- 
taining lung  tissue  and  tympany  is  altogether  abstMit.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  iympanit  is  not  a  caustaut  {dyu  of  caritatitn,  but  when 
KH'aliziHl.  ciR*umscrilHHl  antl  pn>nounce<l  it  s]H*aks  for  a  cavity  of 
large  size  with  gR^itly  relaxetl  walls;  and  mnvers<'ly.  we  fintl  high 
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tympany  over  tight  walls  of  small  t-avities.  It  may  best  l)e  perceived, 
as  Flint  showed  long  ago*  when  the  ear  is  close  to  the  patient's  mouth, 
or  when  the  bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  held  in  this  position,  Oacked- 
pot  resonaiioe  is  also  best  pereeiv'e<l  in  this  manner. 

The  most  common  site  of  t\  inpan\'  due  to  cavitation  is  above  the 
fourth  rib  anteriorly »  and  on  rare  occasions  we  find  it  in  the  axillary 
line  beneath  the  fifth  rib,  esj)ecially  in  the  left  side,  while  posteriorly 
it  is  exceniingly  rare  because  of  the  large  muscles  which  interfere  with 
percussion.  I  have  met  with  cavities  that  were  tympanitic  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  chest  wall*  indicating  excavation  of  almost  an  entire 
lung.  But  this  is  rare  liecause  in  such  cases  the  merliastinnm  is  pulled 
over  and  produces  dulness. 

Oecasionallx'  the  tone  changes  known  as  Wintrich's,  Friedreich's  and 
Gerhardt's  phenomena  are  of  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  vomicae, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  some  text-books  would  lead  us  to  believe, 

Wintrieh^ji  phenomemnu  obtained  by  percussion  while  the  patient 
opens  anrl  closes  his  mouth,  the  note  l^eing  tympanitic  when  it  is 
open,  and  of  lower  and  deeper  pitch  when  closed*  is  a  good  indication 
of  a  cavity  communicating  with  a  bronchus  and  is  more  distinct  the 
greater  the  diameter  of  the  bronchus.  It  may  be  obtainable  onl\'  in 
certain  positions  of  the  body  {ifderrtipfed  Winfrkh),  which  is  clearly 
due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  secretions  within  the  cavity  which  obstruct 
the  opening  of  the  bronchus.  It  is  also  met  with  in  some  cases  of 
bronchiectatic  excavations,  but  this  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
location  of  the  cavit\' — anteriorly  and  above  in  tuberculosis,  and 
posteriorly  an<l  below  in  bronchiectasis.  It  may  also  be  found  in 
pneumothorax,  but  the  concomitant  symptoms  and  signs  clear  up 
the  diagnosis,  excepting  in  the  localized  and  latent  forms,  which  can 
onl\'  be  recognized  with  the  ar-rays. 

William'i^  tracheal  (fine,  observed  while  percussing  the  consolidated 
apex  which  conducts  the  tracheal  tympany,  is  at  times  mistaken  for 
Wintrich's  phenornentm.  It  is  usually  found  in  cases  of  contraction 
or  consolitlation  t>f  lung  tissue,  or  its  compression  in  pleuritic  exudates, 
when  percussion  above  and  below  the  clavicle  sets  up  \ibrations  in 
the  main  bronchus  and  the  trachea. 

Fried reich\^  phemfmetum  consists  in  high-pitched  tympany  ov^er  the 
site  of  excavations  when  the  patient  hohls  his  breath  during  full  inspira- 
tion, diminishing  during  extreme  and  held  expiration.  This  is  not  so 
reliable  as  Wintrich's  sign  because  it  is  at  times  obtained  over  healthy 
lungs. 

In  Gerkardi's  phenomenon  the  note  is  higher  and  more  tympanitic 
when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing  than  when  he  is  reclining,  and 
is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  an  oval-shaped  cavity  filled  partly 
with  fluid  and  partly  with  air,  the  fluid  gravitating  according  to  the 
position  of  the  patient.  Small  cavities,  superficially  located,  occasion- 
ally show  this  sign  and  when  the  excavation  is  centrally  located,  it 
must  attain  considerable  dimensions  to  be  thus  characterized.     As 
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Sahli  points  out,  Gerhardt's  phenomenon  is  rare,  and  slight  differences 
in  the  percussion  note  with  changes  in  position  may  be  within  physio- 
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=  shaded  -  fluid 
Clear  space  -  air 


Fio.  63. — Illustrating  Gerhardt's  and  Biermer'a  phenomena,  interrupted  Wintrich's 
phenomenon  and  coin-percussion.     (Musser.) 

logic  limits  due  simply  to  alteration  in  the  tension  of  the  thoracic 
walls  without  any  cavity  within  the  chest. 

Interrupted 
(Jer)iardt*»  Wintrich's         Biermcr's 

phcnoinrnon         phenomenon    phenomenon 


Fio.  64. — IllustratinK  Gerhardt's  and  Biernier's  phenomena  and  interrupted 
Wintrich's  phenomenon.     (Musser.) 

In  hydropneumothorax  we  often  observe  Biermers  phenomenon, 
which  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  (Jerhardt's  in  pulmonary 
cavities  (see  Figs.  63  and  ()4). 
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Cracked-pot  resonance,  first  described  liy  Laennec,  is  occasionally 
obtained  over  cavities.  Some  precautions  are  necessiiry  in  onler  to 
elicit  this  sign.  The  patient  should  keep  his  mouth  wide  open,  the 
plexinieter  finif^er  placed  o\Tr  the  second  or  third  intercostal  space 
anteriorly,  and  with  the  percussion  finger  a  strong  blow  is  delivcRHl 
without  rehoundp  at  the  end  of  expiration.  It  is  apparently  a  stenotic 
murnmr  at  the  opening  of  the  cavity  into  a  bronchus  when  tlie  air  is 
suildcnJy  expelled  through  a  narrow,  slit-like  o[>ening.  It  may,  how- 
ever, l)e  met  witli  in  many  other  ciaiditions,  as  in  a  (Tying  child,  and 
in  adults  with  relaxed  lungs,  also  in  euiaciatei!  persons  with  resilient 
chest  walls,  and  in  cases  of  small  emi>hysematous  islands  surrounded 
by  consolidated  lung  tissue  which  are  not  inict>mmon  in  chronic 
phthisis.  Of  the  many  cavities  that  I  have  seen,  cracked-put  reso- 
nance was  present  in  but  a  small  pruportioiL  When  obtained  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  other  signs,  it  is  of  significance. 

Cavernous  and  Amphoric  Breathing. — Anscultiition  may  be  altogether 
negative  over  deeply  lying  vomicae,  or  sucli  as  are  comjiletelx'  closed 
by  a  plug  in  the  communicating  bronchus.  Cavernous  breathing  is 
often  heard;  it  resembles  the  sou  ml  produced  while  blowing  into  an 
inclosed  hollow  space.  It  is  caused  by  the  overtones  developed  in  the 
cavity  by  reflection  from  the  walls.  Over  cavities  having  smooth 
w^alls  communicating  with  a  bronchus  we  often  hear  amphoric  breath- 
ing—b  murmur  with  high  overtones  lacking  deep  basal  tones,  resem- 
bling the  sound  produced  by  blowing  across  the  opening  of  a  narro%v- 
mouthed  ^'ase.  Cavernous  and  amphoric  breathing  have  a  certain 
diagnostic  significance.  They  indicate  pulmoiinry  excavation,  bronchi- 
ectasis, or  pneumothorax.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  pneumo' 
thorax  shows  amphoric  breathing  only  when  it  is  freely  conununicating 
with  a  bronchus.  But  now  we  often  find  it  over  artificial  pnemno- 
thorax,  and  it  Is  then  due  to  reverl>eration  of  the  bronchial  sounds 
from  the  smooth  plenra.  Over  many  excavations  only  lond  and  harsh 
brtmehial  breathing  is  audible. 

Over  areas  with  amphoric  breathing  we  usually  elicit  a  dull  note  on 
percussion  and,  at  times,  cracked-pot  resonance,  while  over  areas 
with  cavernous  breathing  we  often  ^et  tympanitic  resonance,  though 
not  alwa%'s,  as  was  already  indicated.  Amphoric  resonance  is  an 
indication  that  the  excavation  is  at  least  five  centimeters  in  diameter, 
that  its  walls  are  smooth,  round,  ami  rigiil,  due  to  surrounding  infil- 
tration or  fibrosis;  that  in  all  prolmbility  it  communicates  with  a 
bronchus  of  not  very  wide  caliber;  and  that  it  is  not  active -^a  fibrous 
capsule  prevents  the  alisorption  of  toxic  matter  from  the  cavity,  and 
also  the  extension  of  the  lesion,  and  the  small  amount  of  secretion  is 
soon  eUminated  by  expectoration.  It  is  for  these  reasons  tliat  aivities 
with  amphoric  breathing  are  usually  not  accompanied  by  any  adven- 
titious sounds,  excepting  at  times  by  a  nietiillic  tinkle,  and  this  is 
very  rare;  wliile  cavernous  breathing  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  large  or  medium  sized  consonati  ng  rales  or  gurgles.    In  the  latter 
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rase  the  (^avity  is  active,  probably  ^^rowing  and  not  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  shell,  The  prugnostie  sigiufieanee  is  elear.  The  intensity  of 
the  am]jhc)rje  [jhenomeiiu  dejx^nds  on  the  stifl'ness  of  the  wall  which, 
in  its  turn,  depends  on  a  strong  fibnnis  capsule  or  an  infiltration  and 
caseation  of  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  In  the  former  case  it  will 
not  enlarge  and  may  even  shrink,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  excava- 
tion nniy  extend  and  usually  (hies. 

Metamorphosed  BreatMiig.- Over  the  sites  of  cavities,  tnainly  over 
tlie  upper  lobes,  we  sometimes  hear  the  inspiratory  munnur  bc'gin  as 
a  harsh  or  bronchial  murnmr,  but  during  its  course  suddenly  softens 
and  changes  in  tone,  finally  ending  with  an  amphoric  sound.  At  times, 
both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  thus  atlected.  Laennec  spoke 
of  it  long  ago  as  a  sonjie  mile,  beginning  as  vesicular  antl  ending  as 
bronchial  or  amphoric.  It  seems  that  it  is  due  to  the  breathing  of  a 
cavity.  The  air  enters  into  a  reltixcd  excavation  and  the  nuirmur  is 
modified  while  its  walls  are  being  distendcil  or  inflated.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  an  excavation,  but  it  is  only  rarely  met  with. 

Adventitious  Sounds  Heard  over  Cavities.— Over  excavations,  large 
moist,  bubbhng,  consonating  rales — callcil  in  text-htjoks  metallic  or 
cavernous  rales-—  are  often  heard.  They  arc  causa!  by  the  air  stream 
passing  through  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  excavation.  The  sixe, 
pitch,  timljcr,  and  duration  of  these  rales  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
vomicie  in  which  tiiey  originate*  as  well  as  the  condition  of  its  walls — 
whether  they  are  smooth  or  ragged,  rigiil  or  relaxed,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  over  old  cavities  there  may  be  audible  amphoric*  l>reathing 
of  an  exquisite  type,  metallic  breathing  without  any  rales  at  alb 
because  the  fibrous  walls  do  not  secrete  any  more*  These  are  cases 
that  are  doing  well  for  years  in  spite  of  extensive  excavations. 

In  many  cases  the  nmnln'r  of  rales  in  ex<*a  vat  ions  and  their  inten- 
sity are  so  great  tluit  the\  obscure  all  the  breath  sounds. 

The  metallic  tinkle  is  onl%'  rarely  heard  over  pulmonary  cavities. 

Pectoriloquy  is  met  with  over  pylmonar>'  cavities^  but  it  is  not 
patJiognomoriic  of  this  condition.  In  many  cases  we  hear  the  voice 
as  if  it  is  directly  spoken  into  the  ear  with  abnormal  clearness.  It 
merely  indicates  that  the  conditions  for  conduction  are  unusually 
good,  which  ma\'  be  true  of  excavations,  but  are  also  met  with  in 
pneumothorax,  and  e\'en  in  consolidated  huig  tissue  through  which  a 
bronchus  passes. 

The  same  is  true  of  whisjK^red  |)ectoriloquy.  But  the  transmission 
of  the  whi>i)erc<l  voice  with  a  metallic  or  amphoric  echo,  which  Kuthy 
calls  **amphorophony/'  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  smocjth-walletl  cavity 
fillefl  with  air,  either  |)ulmonary  or  pleuraL  i-  f\*  a  tuljcrtndons  excava- 
tion or  a  pneumothorax.  The  ditfercntial  diagnosis  In'twcen  these  two 
conditions  can.  at  times,  be  made  out  by  the  x-rays,  and  I  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  skiagraphy  was  not  decisive.  Some  cavities  can 
be  made  out  by  auscultation  with  much  less  trouble  and  greater  relia- 
bility than  with  other  diagnostic  methods.    Amphorophony  i%  however, 


only  autUKle  over  old  and  larger  {mvities  which  are  stationary,  while 
oA'er  aeutely  progressive  antl  extending  \'omieir  it  is  only  rarely  heard. 
In  many  east*s  of  loealizcfl  pneninothorax  I  have  iomirl  distinct  whis- 
peretl  pectoritoquy  in  the  axilla,  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  eR\'ity. 
This  is  a  sign  of  great  value  m  attempts  at  differentiation  between  these 
two  conditions. 

Basal  Cavities. — The  vast  majority  of  tnl>ercn[rais  cavities  are  formed 
in  the  np|ier  lobes  of  the  lungs,  except  in  the  terminal  stages,  when 
the  resistance  is  very  low,  excii  vat  ions  then  forming  in  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs. 

They  are  very  difficnh  of  diti^rnosis.  We  may  find  signs  of  excava- 
tions at  the  base  which  are  really  *' phantom  caverns/'  as  Wilham 
Ewart"  called  them.  The  amphoric  sounds  of  an  excavation  in  the 
upj>er  lobe  are  transmitted  to  the  bast*  by  S4nne  transient  or  permanent 
consol illation.  Echo  may  also  lie  respotisilile  for  cavernous  soinids 
at  the  base  when  the  original  excavation  is  situated  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chest  and  not  in  immeiliatc  contact  with  the  spinal  cohniui. 

Basal  cavities  are  to  l)c  differentiated  from  bronchiectasis  anrl  from 
^^^philis  of  the  lungs.  In  bronchiectasis  the  sputum  is  mucf^purulent, 
separates  into  three  layers  on  standing,  is  occasionally  putrid,  brought 
up  peri()dicall\  in  large  quantities,  and  contains  no  tubercle  bacilli. 
But  all  tliese  may  be  encountered  with  phthisical  cavities.  The  writer 
has  been  guided  by  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  i>aticnt.  If,  in  spite 
of  the  abundant  and* extensive  bronchitis  manifesting  itself  by  profuse 
expectoration  and  numerous  large,  consonating  rales  ant!  gurgles, 
the  patient  holds  his  own,  the  chances  in  favor  of  bronchiectasis  are 
immense.  Tuberculosis  showing  such  acti^it^'  is  acct>mj>anitHl  by 
pronounced  emaciatioiu  fever,  nightsweats,  and  tubercle  bacilli  are 
not  lacking.  Syphilis  of  the  lung  with  basal  cavities  is  different iated 
from  tuberculosis  by  the  presence  of  other  stigmata  of  specific  disease, 
the  Wassermann  reaction,  and  the  continued  absc^iicc  of  tubercle  bacilli 
from  the  sputum.  Finally,  the  diagnosis  is  at  times  only  clearefl  up 
by  the  therapeutic  test— antisyphilitie  treatment  acts  j>romptly  in 
most  causes. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  prognosis  is  more  unfa\'orable 
in  basal  cavities  than  in  those  located  in  the  upper  lol)es,  uudoubtcflly 
because  they  do  not  empty  themselves  w^ith  ease.  Considering  a 
pulmonary  cavity  as  an  abscess,  we  understand  that  w^hen  it  does  not 
drain  the  result  must  be  dis^istrous;  the  abundant  secretions  fill  it  up, 
and  cough  is  not  very  effective  in  removing  them.  In  the  terminal 
stages  of  phthisis  with  lesions  in  the  upper  lobe,  excavations  sometimes 
form  at  the  base,  as  we  find  them  at  necropsy,  and  kill  the  patient 
w^ho  may  ha\*e  lieen  getting  along  very  well  before  their  occurrence. 
In  fact,  if  in  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis  signs  of  excavation  api>ear 
in  the  low*er  half  of  the  chest,  the  prognosis  is  very  gloomy. 


I  GouJjitonijin  Lectures,  British  Mod.  Jour.,  1882. 
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Tisceral    Displacements.— The    displat-ements  of  the   rDediastinal 

cjrguiL:^  have  a  heady  l>et*ii  referred  to  (p.  !i55).  The  heart  is  in  most 
cases  of  advent  ed  piithisis  riispiaeed  toward  the  atfetfted  side  of  the 
chest,  and  in  right-sided  lesions  we  at  times  meet  with  eomplete  dex- 
troeartlia*  But  in  mau\'  cases  there  are  also  to  he  noted  displa cements 
of  the  trachea  and  lar\'nx%  first  dcsc^rihed  hy  K.  Ruedinger.*  More 
recently  Geraid  H-  Wchh,  A,  M,  Forstcr,  and  B,  (t,  (iilljert-  described 
in  fietail  the  traclieal  iK>sition  in  phthisis  and  suggested  an  easy  method 
of  (k^ecting  it:  By  placing  the  hand  !^ehind  the  neck  w^hile  the  thumb 
anteriiirly  reaches  out  to  tfie  trachea  and  rolls  it,  we  can  in  most  cases 
determine  its  positioiL  It  a]>pears  tiiat  in  most  cases  of  early  phthisis 
the  trachea  is  flisplaeed  toward  the  aifected  side.  Webb  found  in  ItX) 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  all  s  ages  the  recognition  of  the 
side  especially  aifecteii  proved  correct  in  69;  doubtful  in  19,  antl 
incon-ect  in  12  eases.  It  is  due  to  pleiu-at  adhesions,  together  with 
fibrosis  in  the  hmg  or  i)ulnionary  retraction  pulling  the  trachea  along. 

This  deviated  trachea  is  occasionally  a  source  of  error  in  diagnosis. 
When  it  is  flisplaeed  to  the  margin  of  the  stermmi,  we  hear  loud  tracheal 
or  even  *' cavernous"  breath  sounds  btjth  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
and  thus  diagnose  a  cavity  whicli  does  not  exist.  Hspeciall\^  is  tiiis 
error  of  great  moment  when  the  trachea  is  displaced  to  the  op|>osite 
unaflcctcd  side  after  the  imlnction  of  a  pneumothorax,  and  we  may 
think  that  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  imtreated  lung.  But  a  little  care 
wnll  usually  clear  up  the  castv,  especially  w^hcn  the  [jossibility  of  dis- 
placement of  the  trachea  is  bcjrne  in  mind.  W^ebb  siiys  that  movement 
of  the  trachea  to  the  side  of  the  healthier  lung  follnwing  the  application 
of  pneumothorax  foretells  a  successful  application  of  this  pnx^(hm\ 
In  m>'  experienct*  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

In  many  cases  there  is  also  upward  displacement  of  the  stomach 
and  liver  after  pulmonary  retraction. 

Duratioa  of  the  Disease.  —The  duration  of  chronic  phthisis  is  vari- 
able. Some  patients  get  well,  or  suecumb,  w^ithm  one  year,  while  in 
most  the  sluggish  conrse  continues  intermittently  for  many  years, 
during  wliieh  periud  the  patients  consider  themselves  cured,  and 
suffer  from  '* relapses'*  several  times.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  class  of  patients  who  are  admitted  to  saiuitoriunis  and  hospitals 
for  consumptives  scA^eral  times.  The  reason  is  clear  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  oscillating  course  of  the  ilisease — during  acute  or  subacute 
exacerbations  they  seek  relief  in  an  institution,  w4iile  during  retnis- 
sions,  when  the  process  is  quiescent,  they  Indie vc  that  they  have  been 
cured,  or  the  disease  has  l>een  arrested. 

Basing  their  estimates  on  heterogeneous  material,  different  authors 
ha\'e  estimatal  the  average  life  of  the  consumptive  as  at  from  one  to 
ten  years*    Leudet*  found  that  of  hospital  patients  90*7  per  cent,  die 

*  Beitr.  s.  Kim.  d.  Tuberkuloae,  lOtO,  xvtl,  151. 
»  Jour.  Ara,  Med.  Assn.,  1916.  Ixv,  1017. 

*  Quoted  from  Kuihy  and  Woiff-Eiiiiar,  PropiOfeoBteUung  d.  Tuberkulose.  Berlin, 
1914.  p,  m. 
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within  five  years  of  the  onset  of  the  first  syinptoins;  9.*^  per  cent, 
during  the  sixth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  He  also  found  that  among 
the  more  prosperous  patients  only  77.2  per  cent,  die  within  the  first 
five  3'ears»  and  22.8  per  cent,  between  the  sixth  an<1  the  nineteenth 
years.  Brown  and  Poj)e,^  studying  statistically  the  outlook  of  patients 
discharged  from  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium »  found  that  of 
those  discharged  *' apparently  cured''  at  the  end  of  five  years,  94  per 
cent,  of  the  expected  were  aii\^e;  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  86  per  etmt. 
In  those  '*iir rested"  the  proportions  for  the  corresponding  \ears  were 
63,  49,  and  40  per  cent.;  and  for  those  *' active;"  25,  15,  and  iO  per 
cent.  It  is  thus  clear  ttiat  "an  arrested"  or  even  an  ** active*'  case  is 
not  necessarily  doomed.  There  are  always  good  chances  to  li\'e  for 
long  years. 

The  striking  disparity  in  these  two  sets  of  statistics  is  due  to  the 
diflTerence  in  the  materiaL  Leudet  studied  only  fatal  hospital  eases, 
without  including  any  of  those  wJio  surviv^ed  twenty  years,  while 
Brown  and  Pope  studial  cases  discharged  from  a  good  sanatorium  in 
which  moderately  well-toHio  patients  predominate,  and  among  whom 
a  fairly  large  proportion  were  affected  with  the  abortive  t\^e  of  the 
disease. 

x\ttempts  at  estimating  the  a^'erage  duration  of  life  of  the  consump- 
tive have  also  met  with  failure  beca^ise  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  com- 
parable material.  When  only  acute,  progressi\'e  castas  are  eonsitlcrecb 
the  average  is  a  low  figure,  one  year  or  even  less;  when  abortive 
cases  are  considered— and  they  are  mostly  those  which  have  been 
diagnosed  exceedingly  early  in  the  disease — the  average  is  very  high. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  estimates  ut  *' averages*'  vary  from  one 
to  ten  years,  according  to  different  authors. 

But  for  the  individual  patient,  with  whom  the  physician  deals, 
averages  do  not  count  for  much.  He  must  be  judged  by  the  clinical 
manifestations.  It  may  be  stated  that  those  who  hiwe  long  periods 
of  quiesc*ence  live  long;  many  practically  their  natural  lives.  They 
may  be  '* cured"  se\'eral  times  when  they  suHer  from  acute  or  subacute 
exacerbations,  but  they  recuperate  every  time  and  live  on,  often 
with  quite  some  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  those  in 
whom  acute  or  subacute  exacerbations  are  frequent,  and  each  is  of 
long  duration,  a  fatal  issue  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later. 

Modes  of  Death, — Death  supervening  during  an  acute  exacerba- 
^tion,  when  the  process  in  the  lungs  is  extending,  or  the  toxemia  is 
severe,  or  the  resistance  is  low,  may  }>e  ra]>i*t  like  from  pneumonia 
or  septicemia.  The  patient  may  have  (h)ne  quite  well,  but  is  suddenly 
stricken  with  high  fever  and  prostration,  and  he  succumbs  to  dyspnea, 
cardiac  failure,  etc.  Usually  the  process  is  slower;  the  high  continuous 
or  remittent  fever,  the  profuse  nightsweats,  anorexia,  dysphagia  <lye 
to  laryngeal  ulceration,  extreme  emaciation,  etc.,  keep  on  for  weeks 


«  Am,  Med..  1904,  viii,  879;  ZUohr.  f.  Tuborkuluse.  WOS.  xii,  206. 
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or  months*;  the  patient  is  gradoaliy  but  surely  consumed  by  tlie  dis- 
ease. In  some,  the  last  few  weeks  resemble  in  their  s>inptomatology 
the  typhoid  state  with  marked  prostration*  muttering  delirium,  etc. 

In  others,  the  cachexia  progresses  despite  the  fact  that  the  fever  is 
low,  haNlly  ever  exctx^ding  KH""  F.,  and  the  patients  finally  die  from 
asthenia,  like  thost*  suH'erijig  from  malignant  disease.  Excepting  the 
cough,  <li*irrhca,  and  weakness  they  do  not  suffer  much  and,  because 
the  seiisr^riuin  is  well  retaintMl  to  the  end,  the  euphoria  may  ^)e  exquisite. 
Others  cousiiler  themselves  quite  well  despite  the  extreme  emaciation 
and  attempt  to  walk  around,  against  the  advice  of  their  physieianj  and 
among  them  death  due  to  sMKH3i>e  ma>'  occur.  Some  of  these  unfor* 
tunates  arc  occasionally  founrl  dead  in  bed  in  the  morning.  But  in  such 
cas<*s  it  was  usually  iir>t  synttjpe*  but  a  heavy  dose  of  some  opiate 
which  abolished  the  refiexes,  prevented  cough  and  expectoration,  and 
they  were  drowned  by  their  own  secretions.  Other  causes  of  Hudden 
ileath  during  the  night  arc  spontaneous  pneumothorax,  copious 
hemorrhage,  etc.,  killing  before  aid  can  be  summoned. 

Comjilications  f>f  the  disease  are  often  responsible  for  a  fatal  issue. 
Among  the  most  important  are  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  pneumo- 
thorax. Whih^  f)S  per  cent,  of  patients  who  suffer  from  more  or  less 
bleetling  survive  the  accident,  2  per  cent,  succumb  to  it.  The  patient 
may  feel  (*omparatively  well,  an<l  in  fact  consider  liiuisi'lf  on  the  way 
of  recovery,  or  e^en  cured,  when  suddenly  brisk  and  profuse  hemor- 
rhage occurs  aufi  kills  liim,  Kmaciated  patients  may  die  as  a  n^sult  of 
suffocation  with  their  own  blood,  iM'ing  fRiwerless  to  expel  it  from  the 
chest. 

Pneumothorax  is  the  cause  of  deatli  in  about  one  i>f  loil  fatal  eases 
of  plithisis,  This  may  kill  the  patient  within  one  or  two  days,  the 
cause  of  deatli  being  asphyxia,  or  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
through  C4*m|)iicatiiig  pyothorax. 

( V)mi)licating  laryngeal  tubercultjsis  is  responsiliic  for  the  death  of 
many  patients  tlmiugh  ilysphagia,  dyspnea,  edema  of  the  glottis,  etc. 

Betwcini  o  and  HJ  per  cent,  of  4lcaths  from  phthisis  are  preee(ie<i  hy 
cerebral  symptoms.  Most  of  these  are  due  to  tuberculous  meningitis, 
but  stme  are  also  causeil  l)y  uremia,  as  was  already  stated. 

Premonitory  Signs  of  Death.— In  chronic  phthisis  with  tendencies 
ti»  a  fatal  issue,  it  is  often  very  difhcult  to  prognosticate  the  time 
when  the  end  will  come.  lndet*<1,  the  more  extensiv^e  the  exi>erienee 
of  a  physician  with  tins  disease,  the  more  guarded  he  licf-omes  in 
forerelling  the  day  of  death.  Such  statements  as  **  he  cannot  survive 
three  days,**  or  "he  will  surely  die  within  a  week/'  etc.  shouhl  be 
avoidefL  Some  patients  keep  on  living  for  weeks  or  months  nmter 
conditions  whicli  are  puzzling,  to  say  the  least. 

There  are  s\ini»toms  and  signs  which  may.  howe\'er,  he  considered 
precursors  of  death  in  phthisis.  tX  these  we  may  mention:  Ih'sphagia, 
due  to  laryngeal  ulceration,  when  not  quickly  relieved  by  treatment, 
is  a  sure  indication  that  the  patient  will  not  survive  very  long.    The 
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same  is  true  of  profuse  diarrhea  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  treat- 
ment. The  emaciation  is  extreme,  and  the  end  comes  rapidly.  But 
I  have  seen  cases  with  profuse  diarrhea  lasting  for  months,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  hardly  assimilated  any  nourishment.  The  reason 
is  clear  when  we  consider  that  the  emaciated  victim  of  phthisis  lies 
quietly,  hardly  moving  a  limb,  or  expending  any  energy,  so  that  the 
least  fuel  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  spark  of  life  aglow. 

Edema  of  the  extremities  very  often  appears  shortly  before  death. 
It  is  usually  due  to  cardiac  weakness  or  nephritis,  thrombosis  or 
thrombophlebitis.  It  may  be  unilateral,  but  usually  both  lower 
extremities  are  affected.  The  swelling  may  be  enormous  in  extreme 
cases,  while  in  most  it  is  but  moderate  and  tender  on  pressure.  When 
this  edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  combined  with  cyanosis  and 
dyspnea,  a  fatal  issue  may  be  expected  within  a  month.  Thrombosis 
of  the  femoral,  jugular,  subclavian,  or  other  veins  is  one  of  the  surest 
premonitory  signs  of  death. 

Aphthous  stomatitis  commonly  portends  death.  In  some  cases 
treatment  may  improve  the  condition  in  the  mouth,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  the  powers  of  life  wane  and  death  supervenes.  Another  sign 
which  justifies  information  to  relatives  that  the  end  is  near  is  a  red, 
spongy  condition  of  the  free  edge  of  the  gums. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ACUTE  PHTHISIS. 

Just  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  there  are  observed  in  tuber^ 
culosis  acute,  malignant,  or  fulminating  forms  which  run  a  shorter 
and  almost  invariably  fatal  course.  They  are  relatively  rare,  as 
malignant  scarlet,  measles,  tji^hoid,  etc.,  are  rare.  Every  practitioner 
meets  with  these  acute  cases  and  the  laity  is  well  aware  of  their 
existence.  When  tuberculosis  makes  its  appearance  in  a  member  of 
a  family  anxious  inquiries  are  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not 
"hasty/'  or  *' galloping  consumption,"  the  names  under  which  acute 
tuberculosis  is  commonly  known.  Pathologically,  the  lesion  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  considering 
that  there  are  no  two  cases  of  phthisis  in  which  the  anatomical  changes 
are  exactly  alike,  but  clinically  it  manifests  itself  by  a  more  rapid 
course,  the  patient  lasting  as  many  months  with  the  acute  form  as 
years  with  the  chronic  forms.  Acute  tuberculosis  may  be  said  to  be 
active  chronic  ^phthisis  ^dthout  the  remissions  and  avieliorations  char- 
acteristic  of  the  course  of  the  latter  affection. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  hair-splitting  distinctions  of  the 
pathological  and  clinical  types  of  acute  phthisis  described  by  some 
authors,  notably  the  French.  In  practice  we  meet  mainly  with  two 
tyi)es  of  the  disease:  The  lobar  pneumonic  type — acute  pneumonic 
l)hthisis,  and  the  lobular,  or  bronchopneumonic  type.  In  the  former 
the  patients  are  usually  adults,  while  the  latter  attacks  mainly  infants 
and  very  young  children,  and  adults  only  at  the  terminal  stages  of 
chronic  i)hthisis. 

Between  the  two  extremes — chronic  and  acute  phthisis — there 
are  many  gradations;  some  are  very  acute,  the  j)atient  being  carried 
off  within  one  or  two  weeks;  some  are  subacute,  lasting  for  two  to 
four  months,  others  even  a  year,  but  without  any  remissions  in  the 
progress.  Then  there  are  acute  exacerbations  (hiring  the  course  of 
chronic  ])hthisis  which  are  anatomically  and  clinically  of  the  same 
character  as  the  acute  or  subacute  forms  and  often  bring  hitherto 
hopeful  cases  to  a  speedy  termination.  I  have  also  met  with  cases 
which  began  acutely  and  kept  uj)  in  that  manner  for  several  weeks, 
but  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  took  a  turn  for  the  blotter,  and  the  patient 
j)assed  through  the  course*  of  chronic  phthisis  subseciucntly. 

Btiology.  -The  factors  operative  in  causing  an  acute  and  malignant 
evolution  of  i)hthisis  in  some  cases,  while  in  the  vast  majority  it  is 
chronic,  slow,  and  more  or  less  benign,  are  not  clear.  From  a  careful 
study  of  the  cases  met  in  j)ractice  it  appears  that  the  general  condition 
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of  the  patient  Ivefore  the  onset  uf  the  disease  has  no  iTiflueiiee  iii  this 
direction*  In  fact,  it  appears,  as  was  already  stated  (see  p.  125), 
that  phthisis  in  those  who  snft'erefl  from  scTofula  duriiijij  childhood, 
or  who  are  deseenderl  fri»ni  tuht-reiilous  stoek,  is  more  likely  to  run  a 
slow,  slu^^i^h  rourse.  On  the  <>tfuT  liand,  we  veiy  often  meet  with 
acute  phthisis  in  persuiis  who  have  no  hereditary  taint,  who  have 
been  in  excellent  condition,  and  oni>'  rarely  in  the  weakly  and  riecrepit, 
excepting  tuberculous  hronchopneumonia  in  infants. 

The  i>rohleni  wficther  these  acute  castas  are  invariably  due  to  more 
virulent  strains  of  tuliercle  bacilli  has  not  been  solved,  though  there 
apjK'ars  to  be  no  e\iderice  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  Some  authors 
liave  held  that  acute  phthisis  is  caused  when  a  tubereulous  cavity  or  a 
easeating  gliind  breaks  through  into  the  lung,  disseminating  the  secre- 
tions containing  laicilli.  but  this  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  we  meet 
nomerous  patients  who  ne\er  coughed  before  the  onset  of  the  acute 
disease. 

It  appears  that  indi\^iduais  who  ha^e  never  before  been  in  tubercle- 
hulen  surroina lings  are  more  likely  to  de\'efop  acute  phthisis  when 
infeeted  primarily  after  tJaey  have  passed  the  age  of  ehildluuxl,  as  we 
have  already  shown  (see  p.  127).  The  same  ''virgin  soil"  is  presented 
b\'  infants:  when  they  are  infected  with  tuberculosis  thex-  v^er^'  often 
sutler  from  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  antl  so  do  tidults  hailing ' 
from  rural  districts  where  they  have  not  met  with  tuberculosis,  so 
that  if  infection  takes  place  it  is  primary.  The  explanatitm  of  these 
phenomena  has  been  discusse<l  in  a  ]])revious  chapter. 

Acute  Pneumonic  PhtMsis. — The  anatomical  changes  are  thtjse  of 
pulmonary  tul)erculosis  but  the  j)rocess  of  t*a,seation  and  liquefaction 
gains  tlie  ni>per  hand,  not  being  linuted  by  the  conservati\  c  process  of 
fibrosis  which  is  a  strong  feature  in  chronic  phthisis;  little  or  no  con- 
nective tissue  is  formed  to  localise  the  lesion,  rsually  the  greater 
j>art  of  a  lobe,  or  a  whole  lobe,  is  alfcded.  The  pareiich>'ina  is  trans- 
formed into  a  s^»li<L  caseous,  t»r  geiatiuous  mass  within  whicli  there  can 
often  be  found  a  focus  representing  an  old  iesioiL  The  destruction  of 
lung  tissue  goes  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  within  a  short  time  more  or 
less  extensive  excavations  may  be  formed.  Rut  these  excavations 
are  not  surrounded  hy  a  €i>nnective-t issue  wall;  all  around  them  is 
caseated  lung  tissue.  In  many  cases,  however,  deatli  supervenes 
before  softening  has  had  time  to  set  in  and  sequestrate  the  affected 
part  of  the  lung.  We  ma\  find  scattered  tubercles  or  casetuis  nodules 
all  i>ver  the  affected  lung  and  also  in  the  other,  as  well  as  on  the  visceral 
pleura,  but  |>leural  adliesions  are  extremely  rare. 

Symptomatology. — The  disease  is  mostly  seen  in  adults  between 
twenty  and  forty  \ears  of  age.  The  fniset  and  symptoms  during  the 
first  few  days  are  akin  to  those  f>f  lobar  juieumonia.  In  fa<*t,  most  of 
the  cases  of  chronic  iduhisis  whicli  arc  said  to  ha\'e  begun  as  lobar 
pneumonia  are  cases  t>f  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  which  were  not 
recognized  as  sucii  at  the  onset  of  the  acute  stage, 
24 
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As  given  by  the  patients,  the  onset  is  nearly  always  acute.  After 
some  alleged  exposure  there  was  a  chill,  fever»  pain  in  the  chest,  cough, 
etc.  But  a  careful  inquiry  ehcits  that  while  the  acute  s^Tiiptonis  have 
come  on  suddenly,  the  patient  has  for  weeks,  perhaps  for  months^ 
felt  out  of  sorts;  was  unable  to  perform  liis  usual  work  without  fatigue; 
in  fact,  he  has  cou^'hed,  ex|iectorated  and  may  have  liad  some  night- 
sweats.  But  all  these  symptoms  were  not  sufficiently  jjronouneed  to 
cause  alarm;  even  if  he  has  consulted  his  physician  he  may  have  been 
told  that  his  troubles  were  trifling.  Thw  long  prodromal  stage  is  of 
great  fliagnmtic  imiMjHanre,  and  tritl  afien  aid  ivhilc  aifemitiing  to  differ~ 
eutiaie  acuii'  piieuvifinic  phfhmjffrnw  lobar  pfteaitioma. 

With  the  acute  symptoms  the  patient  is  laid  up  in  bed.  The  dyspnea 
is  marked  from  the  beginning,  and  may  be  paroxysmah  The  pain  in 
the  side  is  mikl  and  only  rarely  as  acute  as  in  pneumonia  or  pleurisy, 
or  may  be  altogether  lacking.  Cough  is  nearly  always  annoying; 
it  may  tie  severe*  incessant  and  exhausting.  At  first  dry,  it  slowly 
becomes  productive  and  the  sputum  is  at  times  rusty  and  viscid, 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  like  in  Iol>ar  pneumonia.  But  in 
most  cases  it  is  mucopurulent,  frothy  and  easily  brought  up.  In  some 
easels  it  is  sanguineous*  at  times  repeated,  small,  true  hemoptyses 
take  place,  and  the  disease  may  begin  with  a  profuse  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  When  softening  and  excavation  take  place,  which  occur 
quite  soon,  the  sputimi  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  chronic 
phthisis,  excepting  that  it  is  more  often  green  in  color.  In  the  begin- 
ning repeated  nii€*roscopio  examinations  do  not  reveal  any  tuberdc 
l>acilli,  and,  l>eeause  pneumix^oeci  are  c[uite  frequent,  the  diagnosis  is 
ver\'  difficult.  Only  after  the  disease  has  lastetl  for  a  couple  of  W€*eks» 
and  \'ery  often  nmcli  later,  and  we  may  be  thinking  that  ^^'e  are  dealing 
with  an  unresolved  pneunionia,  tubercle  bacilli  are  discovered  in  the 
sputuni. 

Weakness,  anorexia,  emaciation  and  fever  are  very  strong  clinical 
features  in  the  evolution  of  the  disease.  The  weakness  may  be  so 
severe  that  very  early  in  the  course  i>f  the  disease  the  patient  is  unable 
to  sit  uji  in  bed,  or  to  breathe  for  the  purpose  of  auscultation.  When 
examined  he  falls  back  in  bed  exhausted,  pale  and  cyanosed.  This 
asthenia  is  not  sc*en  in  the  average  case  of  lobar  pneumonia.  With  the 
anorexia,  which  may  be  pronounced  from  the  very  beginning,  emacia- 
tion goes  hand  in  hand,  Kven  in  the  eases  in  which  the  appetite 
is  somewhat  retained,  the  emaciation  is  very  early  and  ])ronounced» . 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  fever  ami  anorexia.  It  usually-  proceeds 
rapidly  and  often  frightfully,  m  tlmt  within  a  few  weeks  a  normally 
biiilt  man  is  re(hiced  to  a  skeleton.  Wasting  is  particidarly  quick  in 
the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

In  the  l>eginning  the  fever  is  of  a  continuous  type,  like  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  though  some  authors  have  described  pneumonic  phthisis 
without  high  fe\  er,  which  I  ha\'e  never  met  in  my  practice.  But  this 
is  rare  during  the  first  few  weeks  when  the  temperature  curve  ex- 
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quisitely  simulates  that  of  lobar  pneumoEia,  but  during  the  second 
week,  when  we  expect  deferveseence,  wt  are  disappointed.  Instead 
of  this,  the  fever  Ijeeomes  intermittent^  or  heetie^  with  morning 
remissions  to  nfirmal  or  even  below,  and  afternoon  rises  to  103°  or 
ICH*^  F.,  and  accompanied  by  copious  night  sweats.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
small  and  feeble,  and  the  bloml-pressure  low.  The  full,  vigorous  pulse 
of  lobar  pneumonia  is  never  found. 

Physical  Signs.— Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  often  shows  the 
signs  of  typical  lobar  pneumonia.  There  is  impaired  resonance  or 
dulness  o\Tr  the  upper  part  of  one  side  of  the  chest  above  the  third 
rib.  But  instead  of  the  harsh  tubular  breathing  which  is  character- 
istic of  pneumonia,  we  usually  perceive  diminished  and,  in  some  cases, 
cc^mplete  al>s€*nce  of  breath  soinuis,  which  are  replaced  l*y  moist,  sub- 
crepitant  rales.  The  crepitation  of  pneumonia  is  only  rarely  audible. 
Witfi  tlie  advance  of  tbe  lesion  tbc  dulness  becomes  more  prouotmccd 
and  tbc  respiratory  murimir  may  l>e  altogether  abolished,  or  bronchial 
breathing  may  become  audible  coupled  with  small  and  medium-sized 
moist  rales.  In  acutely  progressive  cases  siguia  of  excavation  may  be 
found  within  four  weeks,  but  this  is  rare. 

Course^-^In  most  cases  the  acute  symptoms  persist  for  two  or  three 
n^.onths,  the  lesion  si >f tens,  extensi\'e  excavations  may  form  and  the 
patient  finally  sueeunibs  to  asthenia.  In  some  the  process  is  of  shorter 
duration;  I  have  seen  cases  in  wliich  death  occurred  in  less  tlian 
three  weeks.  On  rare  occasions  the  disease  is  acute  for  four  to  six 
weeks,  when  an  imi)rovement  in  the  general  co  nit  it  ion  takes  f>lace  and, 
with  more  or  less  extejisi\'e  excavation  in  a  lung,  the  patient  liecomes 
a  chronic  consumptive  autl  the  disease  may  even  be  arrested  in  time» 
whi<  h  is,  howc\'e^r,  ver\^  rare.  In  some  the  toxemia  is  very  severe  and 
the  patient  sucrimibs  within  two  or  tliree  weeks,  even  before  softening 
has  taken  place.  The  i>rognosis  imder  the  circumstances  is  very  grave, 
the  a\  erage  duration  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  they  are  in  the  vast  major- 
it\',  is  about  six  weeks,  dying  from  toxeniia  and  exliaustion.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  in  which  the  end  came  through  a  brisk  pulraonar\^ 
hemorrhage. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — It  is  often  very  difficult  to  differentiate 
acute  pneumonic  phthisis  from  lobar  pneumonia,  especially  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  ailment.  IVIistakes  may  l>e  avoided  by 
carefully  inciuiring  for  premonitory  sxiuptoms  of  tubercukjsis  pre- 
ce<ling  the  acute  onset,  such  as  anorexia,  emaciation,  weakness,  mild 
cough,  niglitsweats,  ctc.»  which  are  frtM^uent  in  acute  phthi.sis,  while 
in  lobar  pneumonia  the  patient  is  stricken  siuldenly  when  he  feels  in 
the  best  of  health.  In  fact,  in  atj^iieal  pneumonia,  acute  tuberculosis 
|is  always  to  be  thought  of.  The  Siime  may  he  said  about  ai>ical  pneu- 
Qonia*  The  absence  of  pain  in  the  side,  the  late  arrival  of  true  bron- 
chial breathing,  the  hemoptysis,  etc.,  may  all  lead  to  a  diagnosis,  or 
at  least  a  suspicion  of  acute  phthisis.  An  irregular  tem|>erature  curve, 
mild  dyspnea,  severe  pallor »  low  leukocyte  count,  absence  of  jnieumo- 
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cocci  from  the  sputum,  and  a  strong  diazo-reaction  may  also  be  con- 
sidered. Of  great  importance  in  favor  of  acute  phthisis  is  yellow  or 
green  sputum.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  conclusive  evidence,  but  they  are 
only  rarely  found  before  the  end  of  a  month.  During  the  first  week 
the  emaciation  is  negligible  in  pneumonia,  irrespective  of  the  acuteness 
of  the  symptoms,  while  in  phthisis  it  is  immediately  pronounced; 
nightsweats,  weakness  and  edema  of  the  lower  limbs  are  frequent. 
The  crisis,  which  is  sure  to  come  before  the  fourteenth  day  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  will  clear  up  doubtful  cases. 

Especially  difficult  is  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonic  phthisis  in  aged 
persons,  in  whom  it  may  occur  without  much  fever  and  other  general 
sNTnptoms,  and  only  positive  sputum  can  decide. 

TUBERCULOUS  BRONCHOPNEUMONIA.     OALLOPINa 
CONSUMPTION. 

Etiology.— The  anatomical  changes  in  tuberculous  bronchopneu- 
monia are  those  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  excepting  that  the  lesion 
is  not  localized  hi  one  apex,  or  one  lobe,  but  disseminated  all  over  one 
or  both  lungs  in  which  there  are  distributed  caseous  nodules  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-point  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Some  authors 
have  been  inclined  to  attribute  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  lesion, 
as  well  as  the  acute  course  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis,  to  mixed  infec- 
tion with  tubercle  bacilli  and  pyogenic  microorganisms.  This,  they 
believe,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  very  often  follows  infections 
such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  influenza,  typhoid,  etc.,  showing 
that  the  i)atient  had  harbored  a  tuberculous  process  before,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a  new  infective  agent  his  vitality  was  reduced  and  the 
tuberculous  process  allowed  to  si)read  all  over  the  lungs.  But  against 
this  view  may  he  brought  forward  the  mmierous  cases  in  which  mixed 
infection  can  be  positively  excludtKl. 

In  most  cases  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  wide  disst*mination 
of  the  contents  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  lungs,  or  the  perforation 
of  a  tuberculous  lymph  node,  the  contents  of  which  are  aspirated, 
carried  all  over  the  bronchial  tree  and  take  root  in  various  parts  of  the 
lungs.  In  infants,  among  whom  this  fonn  of  the  disease  is  very  common, 
it  may  l)e  due  to  a  ])riinary  massive  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli; 
the  l)o(ly  poss(»ssing  no  immunity  through  previous  infection,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  when  a  guinea-pig  is  infected.  In  adults,  we  also 
meet  it  in  women  after  childbirth,  in  tul)erculosis  with  diabetes  and 
alcoholism,  etc.,  when  the  resisting  powers  are  at  low  ebb,  and  immu- 
nity accjuired  by  the  existing  lesion  is  lacking. 

S3nnptoms.-  Tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  in  adults  is  usually 
found  in  patients  who  have  been  tuberculous  for  some  time.  In 
those  in  whom  it  appears  to  be  of  sudden  onset,  careful  inquiry  elicits 
the  information  that  the  ])atient  has  been  ailing  for  some  time  with 
sxTuptoms  highly  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.     In  fact,  it  is  often  a 
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cniii plication  of  cliroiiit'  ])litliisis:  A  patient  who  has  l>eeo  iloiiig 
fairly  well  suddenly  develops  acute  symptoms  without  any  special 
cause;  more  often  after  a  surgical  operation  in  which  a  general  anes- 
thetic was  employed.  Tuberculous  women  are  frequently  the  victims 
soon  after  ehilflbirth. 

The  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  infectious  disease  with  pro- 
nounced toxemia.  The  onset  is  sudden,  often  with  a  chill,  fever, 
l>ackache,  cough,  expect urati(jiK  etc.  The  fever  is  usual  1\'  high— 
1(KI°  to  MH^  ¥,  is  not  uncommr>n — and  in  chililren  it  may  he  even 
higher.  The  temperature  curve  is  not  characteristic;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  its  peculiarity  is  its  irregularity.  In  many  cases  it 
is  contiinious  with  slight  remissions,  but  in  others  it  Is  intermittent, 
with  chills  liefore  each  rise.  During  the  terminal  stages  it  is  usually 
hectic.  The  sweats  are  j>rofuse  and  exhaustitig,  the  pulst*  feeble, 
small  and  rapid,  12(J  to  150  is  not  rare;  the  dyspnea  is  marke<l  — 40 
to  (30  per  minute  are  very  often  counted  and  cyanosis  is  a  fretjuent 
feature.    Craves  spoke  of  "acute  tubercular  asphyxia." 

The  intensity  of  the  cough  is  \ariable:  In  some  |)atients  it  is  si'vere, 
painful,  paroxysmal,  and  may  provoke  vomiting.  While  occasionally 
the  cough  is  mild,  in  most  cases  it  is  more  severe  than  in  clironic 
phthisis.  At  times  exjxTtoration  is  absent  or  scanty,  but  usually  it 
is  more  or  less  abundant,  often  pumlcnt,  aufl,  witli  the  advance  of  the 
disease,  iimnmular;  yellowish-green  bjills  arc  Imaight  up.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  found  in  most  cases* 

Hemoptysis  is  frecpient  in  adults  and  may  be  tpiite  copious;  many 
cases  begin  with  pulmoiuiry  hem<vrrluige. 

The  appetite  is  rarely  fairly  well  retained,  Imt  in  most  cases  this, 
as  well  as  the  digestive  functions,  is  impaired;  many  have  to  be  tt>axed 
to  take  some  nourishment.  Emaciation  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Because  of  the  Hoshed  face  it  is  at  times  not  appreciated  at  first  sight, 
but  when  the  l>edclothes  are  removed,  the  marked  wasting  i>f  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  and  muscles  nf  the  chest  and  extremities  [jresents 
a  frightful  picture,  especially  when  it  is  ci>nsidcn'd  that  it  may  have 
been  consummated  within  a  few  weeks. 

Pliysical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  lungs.  In  the  beginning  they  may 
be  «>bscure  and  misleading.  In  most  cases  the  note  elicited  on  per- 
cussion is  hyperresonant  all  over  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax;  localized 
lulness  is  found  only  later  when  some  of  the  disstnninated  tubercles 
bave  become  confluent.  Auscultation  shows  cither  feeble  l»reathing 
or  harsh  hronclnjvesicular  breath  sounds  all  over  the  chest,  coupled 
with  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales.  With  the  advance  of  the  disi*as€| 
which  may  be  within  but  «me  or  two  weeks,  we  find  htcalized  areas, 
not  necessarily  in  the  apex,  especially  in  children,  of  c<>nsoliilation 
with  bronchial  breathing  and  moist  subcrepitant  rales  which  soon 
change  their  character  when  excavation  takes  place  and  the  usuaJ 
signs  of  a  cavity  can  l>e  made  out.    In  many  eases,  notably  in  children, 
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signs  of  diffuse  bronchitis  are  found  all  over  the  chest,  while  in  others 
the  toxemia  is  so  severe  that  the  patient  succumbs  before  definite 
changes  in  the  resonance  and  breath  sounds  have  developed. 

Complications. — ^Among  these  may  be  mentioned  pulmonary' 
hemorrhage,  which  may  be  fatal;  intestinal  tuberculosis,  tuberculous 
meningitis,  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  in  the  initial  stages, 
particularly  in  children,  among  whom  it  must  be  differentiated  from 
postgrippal  bronchopneumonia,  and  sputum  is  not  available  for 
microscopic  examination.  In  adults  it  is  usually  more  easily  diag- 
nosticated. We  find  in  patients  who  have  been  tuberculous  for  some 
time  that  after  a  hemorrhage,  surgical  anesthesia,  pregnancy,  etc., 
the  symptoms  suddenly  take  a  sharp  turn  and  galloping  consump- 
tion follows.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  in  a  person 
who  never  before  had  emphysema,  and  who  has  no  barrel-shaped  chest, 
symptoms  and  signs  of  emphysema  suddenly  make  their  appearance 
accompanied  by  acute  constitutional  symptoms  such  as  fever,  cough, 
ni^htsweats,  etc,  acute  phthisis  is  to  be  thought  of.  The  sputum  will  soon 
clear  up  the  diagnosis.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease  the  physical 
signs  are  easily  made  out. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  is  very  grave  Some  acute  cases  run 
a  rapid  course,  terminating  fatally  within  four  or  six  weeks,  and  in 
children  in  a  shorter  time.  Many  cases  linger  for  three  or  four  months 
and  die  of  asthenia.  I  have  met  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  came 
to  a  halt  and  assumed  the  character  of  chronic  phthisis. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
FIBROID  PHTHISIS. 

Fibrous  Hyperplasia  in  PhtMsis. — Discussing  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  phthisis,  we  showed  that  while  the  tuberculous  process  is  mainly 
one  of  destruction — infiltration,  caseation  and  softening — there  are 
reparati\'e  fore</s  at  work  in  ahiiost  every  case,  manifesting  themselves 
pritn*ii>ally  in  the  fornxation  of  connective  tissue  which  either  heals 
the  lesion  through  cicatrization,  or  at  least  limits  its  progress.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  without  the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  every 
case  of  phthisis  woidd  be  acute.  The  balance  between  the  destructive 
and  reparative  processes  in  phthisis  depends  cons(*qnent!y  on  the 
amount  of  fibrosis  within  and  about  the  lesion ^-the  more  intense  the 
formation  of  fibrous  tissue  the  slower  the  progress  olf  the  disease,  and, 
conversely,  the  less  the  fibrosis  the  more  acute  and  progressive  the 
disease. 

We  must  distinguish  between  fibrosis  and  formation  of  cicatrices. 
Wlien  a  lesion  cicatrizes,  the  activity  of  the  tuberculous  focus  is 
extinguished,  though  without  any  rediifdlo  ad  integrnm,  as  is  seen  in 
healed  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  But  in  fibrosis 
the  lesion  is  an  active,  inflammatorv'  process,  thongh  it  may  be  only 
slightly  progressive,  yet  connective  tissue  is  being  continually  produced. 
In  other  words,  in  fibroid  phthisis  the  destructive  process  is  smouhler- 
ing,  thongh  in  abeyance,  or  entirely  absent,  and  the  proltferatiA'e  pro- 
cess dominates.  As  Bard  stxys,  the  lesions  may  be  progressive  and 
spreading,  though  they  are  not  of  a  destructive  character. 

It  must  also  not  be  confused  with  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  which  at  times  follows  acute  or  chronic  non- 
tuberculous  inflammatory  prtxresses  of  the  lungs,  such  as  the  so-called 
interstitial  pneumonia,  pulmonary  imluration  or  cirrhosis,  etc.  Fibroid 
phthisis  is  a  specific  proliferation  of  the  lung  tissue  caused  by  tubercle 
bacilli. 

Clinically  this  form  of  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly 
chronic  course  extending  o\er  many  years,  finally  leading,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  development  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  connnon 
form  of  chronic  phthisis.  It  differs  from  other  forms  of  inflammatory 
fibrous  degenerations  of  the  lung  in  that  it  is  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  arid  tliat  the  characteristic  tuberculous  giant  cells  are  found 
microscoi>ically  in  the  lesions  of  fibroid  phthisis. 

Fibroid  phthisis  was  mentioneii  by  Bayle  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  ever  since  by  many  others;  Sir  Andrew  Clark^  coined  the  term, 

^  Fibruid  EHaeusea  of  the  Lung,  London,  1906, 
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and  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  pathology-  and  symptomatology  of 
the  disease.  C.  J.  B.  and  C.  T.  Williams,*  in  their  book  on  consump- 
tion, also  give  a  complete  description  of  this  form  of  phthisis.  Of 
the  more  recent  writers  who  treat  of  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
Bard,2  Sokolowski,^  and  Piery.*  While  most  of  the  authors  do  not 
agree  on  the  various  i)oints  which  characterize  fibroid  phthisis,  yet  in 
the  main  they  are  in  agreement  on  its  differentiation  from  all  other 
forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculous  disease. 

Etiology. — Fibroid  phthisis  is  mainly  encountered  in  persons  between 
forty  and  sixty  years  of  age  and,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  many 
authors,  it  may  occur  in  younger  individuals.  Apparently  many  cases 
are  treated  for  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
etc.,  and  only  after  the  process  has  lasted  for  many  years  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  affection  recognized;  an  intercurrent  hemorrhage  or 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
I  have  met  with  many  cases  in  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

It  appears  that  syphilis  is  an  important  etiological  factor;  when 
both  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  met  with  in  the  same  indindual,  the 
process  of  the  former  is  often  of  the  fibroid  t>T>e.  Sergenf*  and  several 
other  French  writers  have  indeed  maintained  that  most  fibroid  cases 
are  a  manifestation  of  s\'])hilis  and  tuberculosis.  Several  Knglish 
authors  hold  the  same  view.  Thus,  J.  Mitchell  Bruce*  says:  "It 
should  be  noted  that  some  cases  of  quiescent  phthisis  give  a  history 
of  s\7)hilis  which  may  account  for  the  disposition  to  fibrosis,  and 
pro  tanio  may  be  a  favorable  element  prognostically."  In  my  expe- 
rience this  holds  true  for  some  cases  but  not  for  the  majority.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  in  which  specific  disease  was  posi- 
tively excluded,  and  at  the  Montefiore  Home,  where  we  have  many 
of  these*  cases,  the  Wassennann  reaction  is  only  rarely  positive,  and 
the  other  stifcmata  of  syphilis  are  lacking  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
fibroid  j)hthisis. 

English  authors,  notably  (lark,  have  ol)s<Tvcd  that  the  gouty 
diathesis,  which  is  antagonistic  to  tuberculosis,  is  responsible  for  the 
fibroid  form  of  ])hthisis.  This  is  not  in  agreement  with  my  experience, 
l)ecause  among  the  poor  in  New  ^'ork  City  gout  is  rather  rare,  while 
fibroid  phthisis  is  (juitc  coninion.  Nor  have  I  foun<l  any  etiological 
relations  l)etween  fibroid  phthisis  and  alcoholism,  or  social  and  eco- 
nomic c()n<litions,  etc. 

It  appears  to  me  that  occui)ati<)n  is  of  greater  etiological  moment. 
Most  of  the  cases  1  have  stn^n  were  in  persons  working  indoors,  inhal- 
ing animal  and  vegetabh*  dust-  garment-workers,  furriers,  rag-pickers, 


1  l*\ilmoiiary  C'oDsiiinption,  I/Oiidon.  issT. 

2  Forms  clinijiuos  do  la  tuUTc'iilosc  pulmonairo,  classificatijm  «'t  (h'scription  Sf)mmaire, 
Cion^-vo,  1<»01. 

5  Klinik  <\vr  Hnistkratikhoiton.  Herlin,  IDOli,  ii,  110. 

*  Lii  TuU^niiloso  piilinonairo,  Paris,  11)10. 

5  Prosso  ni^Mlicalo,  IWOS,  xvi.  (m7.  '  Laiuvt.  1013.  i.  .">9l. 
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etc.  It  seem,s  also  that  rhnmic  iea^l  poi^utiinj^  is  a  i>redisposin^  factor, 
because  of  its  frequency  amimg  plunxbcn's,  printers  and  house  painters. 
In  former  flays  it  was  frcqnently  sctu  among  chimuey-sweep^rs,  and 
today  it  is  met  with  amon^  those  who  inhale  any  irritative  dust,  as 
knife-printlers,  coal-lieavers,  button-makers,  etc. 

Pathology* — The  pathtJogy  of  fibroid  plithisis  bus  bt'en  th(»nnjghly 
stndietl  by  Sir  Andrew  (lark,  who  descrilxMl  that  the  affected  lun^  is 
usually  decreased  in  size;  soinctiuies  its  dimensions  do  not  excnul  the 
size  of  a  chiscfl  fist.  In  lorjd  fibrosis  only  the  affected  part  of  the  lung 
may  l^e  contracted  while  the  rest  fills  up  its  plac*e  b\'  compensatory 
emphysema.  Cavities — pulmonary  and  bronchiectatic — are  common» 
surrounded  by  dense,  rigid  walls.  Cheesy  uodules  encapsulated  by 
fibroid  tissue  are  frequeut,  and  rLiiriug  the  final  stages  the  caseating 
process  gains  the  upper  hand  and  breaks  through  the  limiting  and 
protective  fibrous  tissue  spreading  the  destructive  process.  Tlie 
walls  of  the  ah^oli  are  thickened  and  finally  obliterated  or  filled  iu. 
the  interltjbar  connective  tissue,  especially  around  the  large  vessels  and 
bronchi,  proliferates  enormously  ami,  rcplaeiug  the  parenchymat**us 
tissue  of  the  lung,  produces  a  state  of  induration  through  w^hieh  the 
dilated  bronchi  pass. 

In  all  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  the  pleura  is  thickened  over  the 
effected  area,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickut^ss  of  oue-lia!f  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  pleural  cavity  is  adherent  and,  in  the  pleural 
form,  obliterated  by  tough  fibrous  tissue  binding  the  two  surfaces 
together,  and  from  it  otlicr  bands  of  connective  tissue  arc  sent  forth 
into  the  lung  whicli  contract  and  drag  along  toward  the  affected  side 
the  merhastinum,  the  diaphragm,  and  with  it  the  liver,  etc. 

We  are  not  clear  why  the  tubercle  bacilli  produce  caseation  and 
liquefaction  of  tissue  in  most  cases,  while  in  others  a  proliferation  of 
utumective  tissue  is  the  tlominaut  feature  after  infection.  We  know 
that  in  many  cases  f)f  fibroid  phthisis  we  have  an  additi*>nal  etiolo^ucal 
factor,  the  inhalation  of  nnnerah  anioial,  and  vegetable  dust.  But 
on  the  other  haml,  the  form  which  will  be  described  as  the  pleural 
form  of  fibroid  phthisis  is  not  usually  assc»ciated  witli  the  inhalation 
of  irritating  dust,  but  the  causative  factor  seems  tn  be  bacterial,  plus 
the  prcdisijosing  factors  whicii  arc  operative  in  the  other  forms  of 
elironic  phthisis. 

We  are  in  the  <lark  ab^uit  thest*  problems.  It  has  not  beeu  proven 
that  iu  fibroid  phthisis  the  tulKTclc  bacilli  are  of  some  attenuated 
strain,  or  of  the  bovine  type.  In  many  cases  of  fibroid  {jhthisis  in  which 
tubercle  bacilli  are  not  detected,  Much's  granules  ha\'e  been  found, 
thus  pointing  to  bacilli  which  have  lost  their  acid-fast  pro|>ertie3 
being  the  cause:  but  this  also  requires  further  study. 

Forms  of  Fibroid  Phthisis,—  The  symptomatology  of  fibroid  phthisis 
depemls  on  the  form  of  the  disc^ase.  My  experience  is  in  agreement 
with  that  of  Sokolowski,  excepting  that  I  meet  w'ith  a  pleural  form  in 
addition  to  his  two  forms — simple  fibroiil  phthisis  and  fibroid  phthisis 
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with  emphysema.  The  most  common  flinical  form  encountered  by 
me  is  the  eniphysematous. 

The  Emphyseinatous  Form,— The  patient  has  usually  been  a  elirunie 
cougher,  expectorated  for  years  and  felt  short-winded.  esp>eeially  on 
exertion,  as  etimbing  stairs.  He  may  have  e4>nsulted  physicians 
rep<nitedly  and  was  informed  that  the  trouhle  was  not  of  serious  imfKjrt; 
that  it  was  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  etc.  Inas- 
much as  he  has  been  able  to  pursue  his  occupation,  lie  more  or  less 
ilisreganied  the  coughs  expectoration,  dyspnea,  etc.  I  hiring  the 
winter  and  autumn  these  patients  are  usually  subject  to  "cohl.s,** 
**gTipi>e/'  etc.,  when  the  cough  is  aggravated  and  pernists  for  several 
weeks  with  greater  severity  than  usual. 

In  some  patients,  especially  those  engaged  in  trades  involving  the 
inhalation  of  animal  or  vegetable  dust,  the  signs  of  pulmonary  emfihy- 
sema,  as  well  as  attacks  simulating  essential  asthma,  are  apt  to  come 
on  snrhlcnly  in  one  who  has  never  liefore  suHcred  from  any  respiratory 
trouble.  In  fart,  exjjerience  has  taught  me  to  look  with  grave  sus- 
picion on  each  case  of  emphysema  or  astlmia  coming  on  suddenly  in 
a  person  over  thirt\'  years  of  age. 

Puring  the  earl\  stages  of  the  disease,  and  this  may  last  for  many 
years,  the  patient,  though  coughing  and  snlFering  from  mild  dyspnea, 
pursues  his  vocation  witliout  interruption.  Fever  is  lacking,  excepting 
during  an  acute  exacerbation  or  some  intercurrent  affection.  The 
ex|KM'toration  iss<*anty:  in  fact,  the  cough  is  usually  dry,  or  some  glairy 
mucus  is  l>rouglit  uf)  after  a  ht  of  coughing.  A  search  for  tubercle 
liacilli  is  usually  fruitless.  But  tlie  dyspnea  is  annoying  and  increases 
on  slight  exertion. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  is  that  of  a  healthy  jjerson, 
the  panniciilii.^  adlptu^ls  is  well  preserved,  and  in  those  who  do  not 
work  at  hard  manual  labor,  and  in  women,  we  may  meet  with  marked 
obesity.  The  **fat  phthisis/*  of  which  we  spoke  above,  is  seen  almost 
exclusively  in  filiroid  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
patients  who  are  more  or  less  emaciated,  but  they  are  usually  indi- 
viduals who  ha^*e  never  l>een  fat;  but  even  they  gain  rapidly  after  the 
ph^'sician  urges  them  to  rest  and  feed  u|>,  I  ha\'e  met  with  some  who 
have  gained  twenty  or  even  more  pounds  in  a  couple  of  months  and 
retained  it  for  years. 

The  \'ast  majority  of  fibroid  patients  liave  clubfjed  fingers  and  curved 
nails.  The  most  exquisite  forms  of  drumstick  fingers  may  be  found 
among  them,  while  the\'  are  not  so  common  among  those  who  suffer 
from  common  chronic  phthisis. 

Many  gvt  along  airly  well  for  years  without  suspecting  the  real 
nature  of  their  trouble^  until  they  are  suddenly  seizeil  by  attacks  of 
hemoptysis  which  may  be  slight,  or  quite  profuse,  but  winch  usually 
frighten  them  out  of  their  wits.  In  some,  the  hemoptysis  is  quite 
frequent  and  may  at  times  be  copious,  while  in  most  it  is  rare  and 
consists  only  in  one  or  two  mouthfuls  of  blotid  or  streaky  sputum. 
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It  may  appear  sudden!\'  while  tiie  i>atient  lias  coiisidtTed  hioiself  in 
excellent  condition.  It  may  recur  at  irregular  intervals.  Hemor- 
rhagic phthisis  usually  is  fibroid  phtliisis,  and  most  patients  bear  the 
hlecdiiig  very  well  indeed,  1  had  one  patient  who  was  so  used  to 
hemoptysis  that  it  no  longer  frightened  liiin.  We  meet  with  some  w^ho 
never  ex]>eetorated  bloiMl. 

Well-to-do  jiatients  without  ]>rofuse  heuioptysis  get  along  for  years 
without  tnaibliiig  themselves  aljont  the  cause  of  their  mild  cough 
and  dyspnea,  unh*ss  they  apj>ly  for  life  insurance,  and  after  they  art* 
rejected  for  *'lung  trouble*'  they  promjitly  consult  a  physiciaiK 

Physical  Si^s. — A  ph\'sica!  exploration  of  the  chest  usually  re^'eals 
ail  emphysematous,  or  barrel -shaped,  chest  in  th<)se  who  suffered  for 
years,  while  in  thos*^  wlio  liave  oidy  recently  acquireil  the  ilisease, 
the  tlionix  may  be  of  nnrnuil  shaj>e.  Careful  inspection  sliuws  some 
flattening  of   the  supraclavicular,  infraclavicular,  and  supraspinous 

f  fossae,  more  nnirked  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  wastai  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  slundder,  and  slioulder  drtM>j>  on  the  same  side,  aiuplcd  with 
lagging  aiul  restrictetl  motion.  On  percussion,  defective  res<niaiice, 
or  even  (kdiiess,  is  elicited  on  one  side  above  the  second  ov  third  rib 
anteriorl\'  and  posteriorly,  while  below,  and  all  over  tlie  i>pp(»site  side 
of  tlu*  chest,  the  note  is  hxi^erresonant,  or  slightly  txTupanitic,  and  the 
inferior  uuirgiii  of  the  lung  is  one  or  two  inclies  lower  than  normal 
and  lianlly  moljiie.  Narrowing  of  Kronigs  resonant  area  can  easily 
be  nuule  (uit;  in  fact,  it  appears  somewhat  acct*utuated  because  tlie 
opposite  unaffected  ti]wx  is  larger,  owing  to  emphysenui.    Auscultation 

kahow^s  feeble  breathing  all  over  tJie  chest,  while  over  the  site  of  the 
duhiess  the  expiratory  murmur  is  harsh  and  prohwiged,  at  times  show- 
ing a  bronchial  timbre.  I)r>'  crackles,  or  rales  after  cough,  nniy  be 
auflible,  in  otJiers  sibilant  or  sonorous  rales  are  heanl  all  over  one  side 
of  tlie  chest.  During  one  of  tjie  astlimatic  attacks,  wluch  in  some 
patients  are  quite  frecjuent,  so  that  they  are  treated i  ft)r  asthma,  we 
hear  wheezing,  sibilant  and  soiioious  rales  all  o\er  tlie  chest,  exqui- 
sitely simulating  liroiichial  asthma. 

Course  of  the  Disease.— These  patients  get  along  quite  well  till 
they  pass  middle  age.  Most  of  them,  if  they  are  under  mc4lica!  care 
at  all,  are  ctinsidered  individuals  who  are  troubled  with  chronic  bnm- 
chitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma,  etc.  But  sometimes  between 
tlie  age  of  forty  and  sixty,  though  except iouall}'  I  have  seen  it  in 
younger  individuals,  tJie  clinical  picture  changes.  They  begin  to  lose 
weight  gradually  but  persistently,  so  that  sooner  or  later  they  pri!sent 
the  immistakable  appearance  of  tlie  average  consumj>tive  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  The  cough  becomes  more  severe 
and  productive  of  globular  and  nummidar  sputum  contiiiniog  tubercle 
bacilli  and  elastic  tissue,  etc.  The  cyanosis  and  the  dyspnea  become 
more  and  more  marked,  iind  finally  orthopnea  sets  in  witli  signs  and 
symptoms  of  dilatation  of  tlie  right  heart  which  is  alm(*st  constant  at 
this  stage,  followed  by  edema  of  the  lower  exi^remities,  hydrotliorax, 
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etc.  Intestinal  and  lar>'ngeal  tuberculosis  are  quite  common,  and  eon- 
tribute  to  the  misery-  of  the  patients  who  finally  expire  from  asystole 
or  inanition. 

The  signs  in  the  chest  do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  met  with 
in  the  usual  case  of  far  advanced  phthisis — signs  of  cavitation  at  the 
apices,  as  well  as  of  diffuse  bronchitis  are  common.  Skiagraphy,  which 
in  previous  stages  showed  only  signs  of  emphysema  with  some  retrac- 
tion of  one  or  both  apices,  now  reveals  more  or  less  extensive  cavities 
and  peribronchial  hifiltration.  Displacements  of  the  mediastinum  are 
more  frequent  than  in  common  chronic  phthisis. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  is  clear 
and  it  differs  from  that  of  chronic  phthisis  mainly  because  of  the 
dyspnea,  cyanosis,  edema  and  clubbed  fingers,  which  are  not  so  com- 
mon, or  less  marked,  in  the  latter  condition.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
however,  fibroid  phthisis  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from  pulmonary 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis  and,  at  times,  from  bronchial  asthma. 
The  persistently  negative  sputum  is  especially  perplexing.  Errors 
may,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  minimiun  by  carefully  examining  the 
apices  in  each  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pulmonary'  emphysema. 
Whenever  the  physical  signs  point  to  infiltration  of  an  apex,  fibroid 
phthisis  is  to  be  thought  of.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  asthma  com- 
ing on  suddenly  in  one  who  works  in  surroundings  laden  with  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  dust,  usually  point  to  fibroid  phtliisis. 

Simple  Fibrosis. — These  are  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  hi  which  the 
onset,  course,  and  termination  of  the  disease  are  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  form  just  described,  excepting  that  the  symptoms  of  pul- 
monar^'  emj)hysema  are  lacking.  The  onset  is  slow  and  insidious. 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  an  occassional  morning  cough,  expecto- 
rates little  or  nothing,  and  the  sputum  contains  no  tubercle  bacilli  or 
elastic  tissue.  There  is,  however,  slight  dyspnea  on  exertion  which  is 
often  overlookcnl. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  He  has  no  fever,  no  nightsweats,  no  anorexia,  emaciation, 
etc.  All  he  complains  of,  if  at  all,  is  that  he  is  subjected  to  **  colds," 
especially  during  the  winter  months;  of  breathlessness,  and  of  hemop- 
tysis, which  may  l)e  quite  a  feature  in  this  form  of  phtliisis  when 
occurring  often,  or  it  is  cM)pious.  Hut  before,  during,  and  immediately 
after  the  henioi)tysis  there  is  usually  no  fever,  and  convalescence  is 
rapid.  In  fact,  many  of  the  patients  feel  much  relieved  after  the 
effects  of  a  l)risk  ])ulmonary  hemorrhage  hnvv  passed  away.  These  are 
the  cases  which  some  Knglish  authors  have  descrihi^l  as  "arthritic*** or 
"gouty"  hemoptysis,  iH'caust^'  some  of  these  ])atients,  though  not  all, 
present  some  of  the  stigmata  of  the  arthritic  diatliesis. 

Many  of  these  patients  ])res(Mit  themselves  to  their  physician,  who 
makes  a  careless  examination  of  the  chest  and,  finding  no  sign  of  tuber- 
culous infiltration,  assures  them  that  the  bleeding  came  from  a  niptured 
blcHxlvessel  in  the  throat,  etc.    Thus  reassured,  they  return  to  work. 
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feeling  quite  well.  However,  in  many  there  are  signs  of  active  phthisis 
in  one  of  the  apices:  Impaired  resonanet*,  eontrartion  of  Kronig's 
resonant  area,  harsh  hronehovesieiilar  or  (listinctly  hroiK-hial  hreath 
sounds,  more  or  less  niunerous  rales,  all  l( realized,  eirruniseril>e<l  and 
persistent  above  tJie  sectaid  rib  aiiteri(»rl>'  and  posteriorly  over  the 
supraspinous  fossa  in  one  side  of  the  chest.  The  physieiati  is  often 
amazed  to  find  the  patient  in  sueh  excellent  condition  for  years  despite 
the  signs  of  a  distinct  a!ul  active  pnhnonary  lesion,  an<l  is  apt  to 
attribute  it  to  chronic  apical  catarrh. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is,  however,  not  so  insidious.  A  fairly 
healthx'  iierson  is  suddenly  seize*!  with  a  pulmi>nar>'  hemorrhage  which 
may  be  slight,  Fuoderate  or,  rarely,  copious;  or  he  may  develo|)  mild 
fever,  niglitsweats,  c<aig]i  and  expect<»rate  sputum  containing  tnhrrcle 
Imcilli.  A  ]>hysical  exfjloration  of  the  chest  shows  a  typical  lesion  of 
mmlerate  extent.  Inasmuch  as  for  several  weeks  tlie  patient  presents 
nu>st  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pn^gressive  phthisis,  even  hectic 
fever,  nightsweats,  emaciation,  etc.,  a  grave  or  doubtful  prognosis  is 
reuilereiL 

But  slowly  the  condition  of  the  patient  begins  to  improve;  the  fever 
aliates,  tlie  cough  is  ameliorated  or  ceases  altogether,  the  appetite 
improves  and  tlie  patient  gains  in  weight  Cinisiderably,  so  that  in  a 
few  numtlis  his  weight  exceeds  that  ffumd  before  the  onset  of  tlic 
disease.  He  considers  himself  cured,  lint  a  physical  examination  of 
hisi  chest  shows  distinct  and  unmistakable  signs  of  a  smouldering 
tubercnlons  lesion  in  one  a]>ex;  in  fact,  all  the  signs  of  active  disease 
are  there.  Feeling  well,  the  patient  reenters  liis  occupation  and  works 
quite  efficiently,  Ijclieving  that  the  pliysician  wlio  declared  him  still 
actively  tuberculous  is  an  alarmist.  I  have  had  patients  of  this  class 
who  ha\  e  heen  duing  well  for  years  and  wbo  came  around  ti>  the  (office  to 
**  prove"  it  to  rae.  Many  are  of  the  class  who  were  aduiitttMl  as 
advatictnl  cases,  and  tlien  discharged  from  sauatoriimis  as  imjiroved, 
or  even  "  unimproved,''  antl  inquiry  in  later  years  shows  tliat  a  large 
proportion  remain  in  gt>od  condition  and  working,  except  for  more 
or  less  pronounced  rlyspnea  which  annoys  them. 

After  some  \'enr>  the  symptoms  are  graihially  aggravated,  they 
complain  they  have  *' caught  a  new  cold,"  which  is  difficult  to  cure. 
The  cough  is  persistent  and  exhausting,  the  dyspnea  distressing,  and 
they  begin  la  lose  in  weight  and  strength  j>rogressively,  presenting 
clearly  the  characteristic  clinital  picture  o(  chronic  jihtbisis  with  its 
usual  ef>m|)lications,  plus  (hlatiition  u(  the  right  heart,  dysjmea  and 
orthopnea.  Physical  exph»ration  of  tfie  chest  sIkavs  the  usual  clinical 
picture  of  cavitary  phthisis,  but  there  is  in  addition  bronchitis,  which 
is  imnsual  in  chronic  phthisis.  It  differs,  however,  from  chronic 
phtliisis  by  the  fact  that  fever  is  lacking,  or  at  most  some  insignifi- 
cant elevation  of  temperature  is  noted  at  times.  No  nightsweats  are 
present,  or  iaily  slight,  at  the  end  of  the  disease. 
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Pleural  Fonn  of  Fibroid  PhtMsis. — In  tJie  pleural  form  of  fibroid 
phthisis,  which  lias  been  graphically  described  by  Williams,  the 
patient  usually  gives  a  histoni'  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
from  which  he  has  recovered  after  a  longer  or  shorter  ilhiess,  tJie  fluid 
having  been  absorbed  s]>ontaneously  or  was  aspirated,  lint  ever  since 
he  has  remaincfl  with  a  dry,  hacking  eougli,  prtKhu-tive  of  little  or  no 
sputum,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  eare  he  has  been  taking  of  himself, 
he  has  not  suceeeded  in  recuperating  completely.  Dyspnea  is  marke<^l 
and  inereasiug  steadily  in  intern  si  ty.  In  many  eases  the  cyanosis  of 
the  fingers  and  face  is  very  }>ron(Junccib 

I  hiring  recent  years  I  have  met  with  some  eases  of  this  ty}je  follow- 
ing artifieial  pneuniothorax.  A  pleural  effusion  was  slow  in  disappear- 
ing, and  tlie  gas  inflations  had  to  be  discontinue*!.  But  the  patient 
kept  well  (jn  tbe  road  to  recover^',  remaining  witli  a  plenropulmonary 
tnhercnlous  lesion. 

Kxain illation  sh(>ws  distinct  imnn>l>ility  of  the  lower  half  of  tlie  side 
of  tbe  chest  in  which  the  etlusion  ha* I  tnken  place;  some  retraction  of 
tlie  chest  wall  and  scoliosis,  or  k^^jhoscoliosis.  Mensuration  shows 
that  the  affecte*!  si<le  has  fallen  in — the  eireimifereiice  Ijeiiig  smaller 
tlian  the  unaHVcted  side  by  more  than  one  inch.  \'iK7il  frt^mitiLs  i.s 
absent  over  that  area.  On  percussion  we  find  dnlness,  at  times  even 
flatness  not  unlike  that  over  pleural  effusion,  which  is  at  once  sus- 
l)ected.  This  is  apparently  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  tlie  vocal 
fn*niitus  an<l  of  any  l>reath  souikIs,  while  in  some  we  hear  distant 
tubular  or  c\en  eavernons  breathing.  There  may  be  no  adventitious 
sounds,  but  occasionally  some  me<liiun-sizefl  or  large,  moist  and  ron- 
sonating  rales  an*l  gurgles  are  audible  during  bt»th  phases  of  n*spira- 
tion.    At  times,  distinct  frictiim  sihukIs,  grating,  and  grunts  are  lieard. 

On  tlie  unaffected  side  signs  of  inilmonary  emphysema  art*  found  — 
li\perresonance  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the  Imig  extends  two  to 
four  inches  lower  tlian  on  the  opposite  side,  owing  to  emphysema,  and 
the  pulmoniiry  retraction  and  upward  disjilaeement  of  the  diaphragm 
<ni  tlie  affecti^l  siilc  accentuate  it.  Anteriorly,  the  l>ordcr  of  the 
unaffeete*!  lung  extends  well  over  the  sternum. 

The  heart  is  almost  invariably  dislocated  toward  tlic  ailccted  side, 
wliich  senes  as  a  giH>d  sign  of  differ€*ntiatif>n  from  pleural  effusion 
witJi  which  it  may  tie  <*inifoniKled,  hccanse  in  effusions  tlie  diskKtation 
is  invariahly  towunl  the  nnaffeeted  side,  if  at  all.  In  left-sided  lesiiais 
we  may  find  the  ?i]iex  as  far  out  as  the  axillarv'  line  ami  one  or  two 
interspaces  higher  than  the  normal;  in  right'sidt^l  lesions  the  ai>ex 
may  he  found  at  the  xyjilnad  cartilage,  fir  even  farther  to  the  right. 
It  is  in  these  b>rms  of  phthisis  that  acquired  dcxtnK-ardia  is  at  times 
fouml.  It  is  due  to  traction  of  tlie  heart  by  fibnms  bands  in  the  right 
pleura  and  lung  and  also  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vicariously 
emphysematous  left  lung.  The  shrinkage,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  bands 
in  tlie  lungs,  also  drag  tlie  diaf)hragm  upward  and  when  the  right 
side  is  affected,  the  liver  is  als<j  elevated.    In  tlie  left  side  the  stomach 
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may  be  ele\*ated  along  with  thr  diaphragm.  Pulmonary  retraction  in 
the  left  side  also  exposes  the  heart  and  brings  it  near  the  ehest  walls, 
where  we  may  see  it  pulsating.  These  conditions  may  he  made  out  by 
earefnl  jiereussioii,  l>iit  in  many  cases  the  aid  of  skiagraphy  is  neces- 
sary tt>  clear  up  mooted  j)oints. 

There  are  other  cliiiiciil  peculiarities  which  shituUl  be  mentiuncfL 
Fever  is  usually  absent  thnmgJiout  the  course,  ex(*epting  when  due 
to  some  intercurrtMit  aflVction.  Wlien  we  find  a  persistent  elevatitm 
of  temperature  we  may  IcK^k  for  sonie  complication,  especially  an 
iafiltratiun  of  the  t>ppnsite,  hitherto  unafl'ectwi  lung.  The  cimgh, 
which  was  UKKlerate  Utv  a  long  time,  in  some  cases  for  years,  becomes 
more  and  more  severe  and  the  amoimt  of  sputum  brought  up  may  lie 
enoniiotis.  Both  tlie  cough  and  tJie  ex |>ect oration  may  be  iufhieuce<I 
by  p<>sture— the  patient  coughs  mure  when  lying  i>n  t*ne  side,  and  is 
S4*mewhat  relievtMl  when  turning  on  tJie  other  side,  just  as  in  bronchiec- 
tasis. This,  however,  gives  no  clue  as  to  which  side  is  atTecte^L  The 
sputum  contiiins  tubercle  bacilh  in  large  numbers  and  is  at  times  fetid, 
\\'hich  is  rare  in  other  forms  of  phthisis. 

llem:>ptysis,  which  is  very  frequent  in  other  forms  of  fihroid  phthisis, 
is  less  often  encuuntere^l  in  the  pleural  form.  But  when  iweurring,  it 
is  apt  to  last  for  days  or  weeks,  and  at  times  it  is  copious.  I  have  seen 
cases  hi' which  it  was  the  cause  of  death  of  patients  who  were  other- 
wise getting  along  very  well. 

The  dyspnea,  which  is  a  feature  of  all  forms  oi  fibroid  phthisis,  is 
more  severe  in  this  type  because  of  tlie  loss  of  hnig  tissue  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  heart.  In  fact,  I  have  si^^n  many  cases  in  which  the 
lesion  in  the  lung  was  practically  healed,  or  at  least  distmetly  inactive, 
yet  tJie  dyspnea  was  se\'ere  and  even  iiid>earable.  Anotlicr  feature 
is  cardiac  palpitation,  especially  in  left-side<l  lesions,  which  is  apt  to 
be  so  severe  as  to  make  life  unbearable. 

Ill  the  terminal  stiiges  signs  of  cardiac  dilatiition  set  in — edema  at 
the  lower  extremities*  enlargement  of  tlie  liver»  cyanosis,  etc.,  and  tJic 
patient  dies  from  asystole.  In  many  cases  omiplications  are  respon- 
sible for  the  final  outcome — henu>rrhage,  which  was  already  men- 
tioned, inanition  flue  to  laryngeal  tuberculosis  with  tlysjJiagia,  amy- 
loid degeneratif*Ji  of  the  various  \'is**eral  organs,  etc.  Tul)ercuiosis 
of  the  previou-sly  unaffected  Inng  may  bring  about  a  rapid  course  of 
the  disease. 

1  have  ohserve^l  that  S4>me  nf  these  cases,  tuberculeins  in  origin  as 
they  are,  becoTut^  purely  bronchiectatic.  The  tubercle  bacilli  disaj)- 
|K*ar  fn>m  the  sj>utnm,  luit  the  jjatient  contiinies  to  eougji  aia!  exj)ectc)- 
rate  large  quantities  of  sputum  which  shows  all  the  t^haracteristics  t>f 
sputum  in  bronchiectasis;  in  fact*  the  course  is  that  of  rnm-specific 
bronchiectasis  after  this  occurrence. 

Prognosis  in  Fibroid  Phthisis.— As  regards  duration  of  lik\  fil)roid 
phthisis^  though  an  active  tuberculous  disease  and  hardly  ever  cured, 
is  more  favorable  tliau  tlie  otlier  forms  of  phthisis,  excepting  abortive 
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tuberculosis.  It  is  among  the  fibroid  patients  that  we  find  individuals 
who  have  been  tuberculous  for  years.  I  have  some  who  have  lasted 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  Sokolowski  reports  one  who  lasted  for  more 
than  forty  years.  While  they  are  always  ailing,  many  are  still  fit  to 
pursue  their  vocation,  and  I  have  among  my  clientele  some  who  have 
worked  quite  hard  without  long  interruptions. 

In  fibroid  phthisis,  the  reparative  processes  of  Nature  are  more 
active  than  the  destructive  tuberculous,  and  the  patients  are  shielded 
from  the  extension  of  the  caseating  and  softening  processes,  the 
fibrous  tissue  usually  forming  a  wall  around  the  lesion  limiting  its  prog- 
ress and  preventing  the  absorption  of  toxins,  as  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  fever,  etc.  Because  of  the  pleiu^al  adhesions,  the  patients 
are  shielded  frim  such  complications  as  spontaneous  pneumothorax, 
which  never  occurs  among  them.  When  in  my  hospital  practice  I 
find  a  fibroid  patient  presenting  the  symptoms  of  spontaneous  pneumo- 
thorax, it  is  soon  clear  that  the  rupture  occurred  in  the  lung  which 
had  been  unaffected  but  recently  showed  a  new  lesion. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
ABORTIVE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Natural  Resistance  Against  Phthisis. — As  was  already  shown,  infec- 
tion with  tubercle  bacilli  is  harmless  to  the  vast  majority  of  civilized 
people;  the  lesion  cicatrizes  more  or  less  quickly  without  producing 
distinct  clinical  symptoms.  During  childhood,  when  most  infections 
occur,  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  this  disease  are  insignificant. 

We  cannot  recognize  these  mild  or  abortive  infections  clinically, 
except  by  the  tuberculin  test;  they  probably  pass  as  slight  or  severe 
"colds/'  grippe,  bronchitis,  etc.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  they  are 
due  to  the  inoculation  by  strains  of  bacilli  of  low  virulence,  considering^ 
the  marked  difference  in  virulence  displayed  by  various  strains  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  suggestion  that  they  may  be  due  to  infection 
with  bovine  bacilli  appears  to  have  much  in  its  favor,  but  this  also 
has  not  been  proved. 

We  meet  at  times  cases  of  abortive  tuberculosis,  i.  e.,  patients  in 
whom  the  disease,  instead  of  pursuing  the  usual  clinical  course  to  its 
termiTiation  in  death  or  recovery  after  several  months'  or  years  illness, 
is  aborted  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  indisposition.  In  other  words, 
just  as  we  at  times  meet  with  cases  of  abortive  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  so  is  there  a  form  of  pulmonary-  tuberculosis  which 
is  of  relatively  short  duration  and  invariably  terminates  in  recovery. 
In  these  cases  the  lesion  is  apparently  circumscribed,  of  little  activity, 
often  altogether  latent  and  quickly  cicatrizes,  and,  when  the  patient 
dies  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  found  at  the  autopsy  in  the  shape  of 
more  or  less  extensive  scars  located  at  the  extreme  apex,  pleural 
adhesions,  or  even  isolated  fibrous  or  calcareous  nodules  which  hardly 
caused  atTJ?  inconvenience  to  their  owners  during  life. 

In  the  older  works  on  phthisis,  this  form  of  tuberculosis  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  In  former  days  only  advanceii  phthisis  was  recognized. 
But  in  recent  years,  since  Bard*  described  the  pathology  and  symptoma- 
tology^ of  tuberculose  abortive,  many  others  have  mentioned  it  more 
or  less  extensively.  In  the  second  edition  of  Cornet's^  treatise,  also 
in  Bandelier  and  Ropke's  book,  we  find  it  mentioned  cursorily,  while 
Pigj.y3  jj^  jjjj,  book  devotes  an  extensive  chapter  to  it.  Bezan^on*  and 
the  present  author^  have  published  papers  on  the  subject  of  abortive 
tuberculosis. 

Abortive  tuberculosis  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  "  non- 

'  Formes  cliniques  de  la  tuberculose  pulmouaire,  Genfeve,  1901. 
«  Die  Tuberkulose,  Vienna,  1907,  p.  690. 
'  La  tul)erculose  pulinonairo.  Paris,  1910,  p.  491. 
*  Bull.  See.  hop.  de  Paris,  1901,  p.  933. 
»  Medical  Record,  1913,  Ixxxii,  921. 
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tuberculous'*  cases  in  saiiatoriumj^^^ — die  lesion  heals  ver>"  quickly  and 
it  is  often  suspected  that  the  patients  were  admitted  tlinuigh  an 
error  in  diagnosis.  Many  of  the  patients  who  state  that  well-known 
physicians  have  considered  tlieni  tuberculous  at  one  time,  but  tliat  they 
have  none  the  less  been  healthy  all  along  for  years,  have  in  fact  l>een 
affected  with  the  abortive  type  of  the  disease  at  the  time  the  diagnosis 
was  made.  I  have  seen  many  patients  who  applietl  for  admission  to 
public  sanatoriums  and  were  passed  by  the  admitting  physicians  as 
eligible  incipient  cases,  but  inasmuch  as  the  institutions  were  over- 
crowded,  they  ha<!  to  wait  for  wrecks  or  months  for  vacant  beds, 
\\1ien  they  were  finally  calle<l,  it  was  found  that  all  tJie  symptoms 
antl  signs  of  the  iiisease  had  \'anislied.  A  large  pro]>oTtion  of  cases  of 
*'l>ersistent  colds/*  g^ip[H^,  rhinopharyngitis,  etc.,  are  also  abortive 
tuberculosis.  If  they  were  carefully  studied,  we  would  discover  sc»me 
physical  signs  hi  the  chest  ^subHtautiating  this  view.  In  fact,  L.  Napi>- 
leon  Boston'  reports  finding  tubercle  bacilli  in  cases  of  acute  colds, 
influenza,  bronchitis,  etc.,  but  tJie  patients  recovered  witlumt  becoming 
tuberculous.    Many  of  these  were  in  fact  abortive  tuberculosis. 

Symptomatology  of  Abortive  Tubercidosis*  —  f Af*  symptoms  ami 
mgns  of  afford  re  fithercuhfsLH  arc  the  ^'itrme  us  those  of  ineipient  phtbLfis, 
hut  tbcif  nerer  pass  beyond  that  stage.  In  most  cases  it  begins  with 
the  symi>toms  of  a  common  *'cold/'  After  some  ex])osure  tlie  patient 
begins  to  cough,  has  some  fever,  malaise,  l>ackache,  etc.,  and  is  treated 
for  coryza,  grii)pe,  tonsillitis,  etc.  But  instead  of  ameliorating  within  a 
few  days  t>r  a  week,  tlie  symptoms  persist  for  a  month  or  two.  In  many 
cases  the  onset  is  marker!  by  hemoptysis.  The  patient,  who  has  felt 
(tuite  wtII,  or  at  most  has  coughed  for  a  few  days,  suddenly  feels  some 
irritatioti  in  the  throat  and  cmighs  out  some  bloiHi  or  blocMl-streaked 
sputum.  The  l)leeiling  may  last  for  a  few^  hours  or  days  an*!  eitlier 
stops  abruptly,  or  continues  for  a  few  days  in  the  form  of  streaky 
sputum.  Every  physician  has  among  his  clientele  patients  who  have 
expectorated  bItMxl  years  ago,  but  have  felt  well  all  along.  \\Tiile  in 
many  cif  these  the  hemorrhage  was  of  extrapulmonary  origin,  as  was 
alread\'  shown,  in  others  it  was  due  to  abortive  tuberculosis. 

When  the  thermometer  is  carefully  and  judiciously  used,  we  find 
fever  ot  a  mild  type;  especially  in  tlie  afternoon  there  i.s  a  rise  of  one 
or  twi>  degrees,  and  in  the  early  nioruiiig  there  may  be  some  subnor- 
mal temperature.  In  s<*me  cases  that  came  under  my  obsen'ation  I 
fomid  the  typical  temperature  curve  of  mild  incipient  phthisis,  and 
there  were  many  of  the  accompa lining  symptoms  of  hyperthermia — 
malaise,  languor,  pain  in  limbs,  l>ackaclie,  etc.  While  the  patient  is 
not  completelv'  incapacity] ted,  yet  he  feels  tireti  during  tlie  afternoon, 
but  recuix^rates  in  tiie  e\*ening  or  feels  refreshed  after  a  night's  sleep. 
Nightsw  eats  are  rare,  but  in  a  few  I  have  noted  that  tJiey  were  ^Irencli- 
ing.  The  appetite  is  usually  retained  and  when  the  patient  is  tt>ld 
to  eat  well  and  plenty,  he  finds  no  difficult^'  in  following  instructions. 


^  IntenUto  Med.  Jdur.  1914.  xiti,  330. 
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Cough  is  a  constant  symptom;  though  many  state  that  the>'  do 
not  cough,  careful  inquiry  reveals  that  they  clear  their  throats  in  tJie 
morning.  We  often  meet  with  dry,  hacking  cough  which  is  an  annoy- 
ance during  the  day,  and  keeps  the  patient  awake  during  tJie  night. 
Occasionally  the  cough  is  productive  of  glairy  mucus,  but  the  miicf)- 
purulent  sputum  of  phtliisis  is  never  seen  in  abortive  cases,  unless 
there  is  some  rhinopharyngitis. 

Most  abortive  cases  are  of  the  ''closed**  variety  of  tuljcrculosis,  but 
now  and  then  wc  meet  with  one  showing  tiibercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum* 
Tlie  all>umin  reaction  of  the  sputum  is  almost  invariably  positive  in 
these  cases,  and  I  consider  it  of  diagnostic  importance,  Kflward  Ci* 
Glover*  found  tliat  tlie  complement-fixation  test  for  tuberculosis  is  of 
value  in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  dubic^us  cases. 

In  some,  we  meet  with  lioarsencss  lasting  intermittentl\'  for  a  few 
hoors  during  tlie  day,  or  f(*r  several  days  in  succession. 

Tachycardia  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom,  Init  we  very  often  find 
instability  t^f  tlie  pulse;  tlie  least  exertitm  or  excitement  raises  its 
rate  to  91)  or  more  uer  minute.  The  bhK)d-pressure  is  usually  lower 
than  norniab  With  the  improvement  in  tjie  condition  of  tJie  patient 
both  the  j>u!se  ami  the  bltMxl-pressure  become  normal  again. 

Physical  Signs. — The  objective  signs  are  those  of  incipient  phthisis. 
Of  course,  when  the  lesion  is  limited  and  centrally  located,  we  may 
not  find  any  physical  signs  at  all,  and  without  henn>ptysis  and  tubercle 
bacilli  in  tJie  sputum,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  In  all  i>roba- 
bility  tJic  vast  majority  of  tui)erciLlous  infections  in  man  are  of  this 
charactt^r.  They  are  allotted  without  revealing  themselves  in  any 
way.  But  in  those  in  whom  the  conglomeration  of  tubercles  is  large 
enough  t**  alter  the  air  content  in  a  limited  area  of  the  lung,  we  may 
find  signs  on  pereiissiofi  and  auscultation. 

A  short  not<^  alKive  and  immediately  beueatli  the  clavicle  is  quite 
common*  But  this  may  be  obscured  by  ^^icarious  emphysema,  hyper- 
function,  or  relaxation,  of  the  surrounding  Irmg  tissue  which  may  emit 
a  hyperresonant  note.  Slmrtening  ni  an  apex,  or  narrowing  of  Kronig's 
resonant  areas,  is  more  common  ami  can  be  easily  made  out  with 
careful  percussion. 

On  auscultation  we  may  hear  feeble  breatJi  somids  over  the  site  of 
tlie  lesion,  or  rough,  interruoted,  cog-wheel  breathing.  Oidy  the 
inspiratory  murnuir  is  usually  altered,  but  1  have  seen  cases  in  which 
the  expiratory  murmur  w^as  prr»longeib  and  even  bronehovesieular 
in  character,  indicating  extensive  infiltration,  yet  recovery  went  on 
speedily,  showing  tliat  even  a  considerai>le  focus  may  be  aborted. 
This  is  confirmed  b\^  the  large  scars  or  encapsulated  and  calcifieil 
tubercles  found  at  times  while  making  auttipsies  on  persons  who  died 
from  causes  other  tlian  tuberculosis. 

Adventitious  sounds  are  not  often  heard,  excepting  in  those  who 
have  had  hemoptysis  and  in  some  grippal  cases,  in  which  dr\'  crackles, 


>  Quarterly  Jour,  Med.,  1915,  vUi,  339, 
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or  crepitation,  may  be  audible  during  inspiration  and  influenced  by 
cough.  Of  course,  to  be  of  significance,  these  signs  must  be  strictly 
localized  at  one  apex,  and  constant  for  some  time.  They  must  also 
be  differentiated  from  spurious  rales,  as  well  as  from  marginal  sounds. 

Skiagraphy  is  of  little  value,  as  was  already  stated  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Diagnosis. — These  are  the  classical  symptoms  and  signs  of  incipient 
phthisis,  and  when  meethig  with  a  case  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
as  to  the  course  the  disease  is  likely  to  take.  In  fact,  many  abortive 
cases  are  admitted  to  sanatoriums  where  they  are  speedily  cured, 
and  tliey  contribute  no  small  portion  of  tlie  statistical  success  of 
institutional  treatment. 

In  the  progressive  cases  the  lesion  extends  and  the  constitutional 
-symptoms  become  more  and  more  marked  within  a  few  months,  while 
in  tlie  abortive  forms  the  mild  fever,  cough,  nightsweats,  etc.,  abate 
within  a  few  weeks  or  one  or  two  months,  and  the  physical  signs  dis- 
appear, or  the\'  are  superseded  by  sibilation,  and  there  may  perma- 
nently remain  a  prolongeil  expiratory-  murmur  over  the  affected  apex. 
While  in  most  cases  the  local  impairment  of  resonance  remains,  and  for 
this  reason  there  are  many  persons  in  whom  there  are  differences  in 
this  regard  when  the  two  apices  are  compared,  1  have  obser\'ed  that  in 
some  even  this  disap]>ears,  to  be  replaced  by  slight  h\'perresonance, 
due  probably  to  hyperf unction,  the  result  of  vicarious  emphysema  of 
lung  tissue  around  the  cicatrix  which  was  caused  by  the  healing  process. 

Without  observing  the  patient  for  several  weeks,  and  without  an 
initial  j)ulmonary  hemorrhage,  or  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum, 
abortive  tul)ercul()sis  cannot  be  diagnosticated,  because  there  always 
lurks  a  suspicion  that  it  may  have  been  a  non-tuberculous  apical  lesion. 
There  are,  however,  some  ])()ints  which  may  help  us  in  recognizing 
this  form  of  tuberculosis:  When  a  patient  with  a  distinct  apical  lesion 
has  a  good  ai)petite  and  normal  gastric  function,  gaining  weight  and 
strengtJi  as  soon  as  lie  l)egins  to  take  care  of  liimself,  here  is  a  likeli- 
h()(Ml  that  the  lesion  may  be  aborted  and  cured  within  two  or  three 
months.  However,  this  may  prove  deceptive  at  times.  Some  i)oints 
wJiich  have  Jieliwd  me  are  tJie  following:  A  slow  ])ulse,  not  much 
influenced  by  exertion  or  excitement,  speaks  for  a  benign  process. 
The  initial  Jienioptysis  of  chronic  plitliisis,  as  was  alrea<ly  stated,  is 
usually  preceded  by  cougJi,  weakness,  nightsweats,  etc.,  for  weeks 
before  the  l)lce<ling,  while  in  abortive  cases  this  is  rare — the  liemoptysis 
conies  like  a  thun<lerb<)lt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  without  any  premonitory' 
symptoms  and  without  any  ap])arent  exciting  cause.  In  progressive 
cases  the  initial  hemoptysis  is  usually  more  abundant,  and  always  fol- 
lowed by  \'v\vr  of  the  ty|H'  described  above.  In  abortive  tul>erculosis 
the  temperature  remains  normal  at  times,  but  usually  it  is  slightly 
elevated,  1*^  or  1..")°  V.  for  a  coui)le  of  weeks.  Initial  hemoptysis  of 
tuberculous  origin  without  high  or  miKlerate  fever,  and  without  tachy- 
cardia, weakness,  languor,  etc.,  points  to  an  abortive  lesion. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  only  careful  observation  of  the 
course  of  the  affectioii  is  decisive. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
PllMONAKY  Tl  BERCl  LOSIS  IN  CHILDREN. 

General  Characteristics  of  Tuberculosis  in  Children.— In  diiMreu 
infection  with  tubercle  Vvaeilli.  if  it  causes  active  disease  at  all,  is 
usually  f*>llE)we<l  hy  a  j^encraliznl  niorhiil  process  witii  iinplicatinii  of 
tlie  lymphatic  glaiuls.  This  characteristic  is  the  more  accentuated 
tile  younger  the  child.  In  Fact,  in  all  infect imis  diseases  we  may  note 
that  tlie  reaction  of  the  lyniphatic  glands  is  intense  in  childreiu  The 
glands  are  particularly  sensitive  to  tubercult»sis. 

The  hK'alized  (hsease  of  the  lungs  peculiar  to  phthisis  in  adults, 
ar  in  the  bones  and  j^iints,  characteristic  of  early  chiUUioiMl,  is  hardly 
ever  seen  in  infeuits.  In  infants  tu}>erculosis  is  an  acute,  general  infec- 
tion, like  typlioid  or  septicemia,  aint  when  the  haeilli  localize  them- 
selves by  metastjisis  in  any  part,  tliey  produce  lesions  akin  to  those 
of  pyemia. 

Because  of  the  implication  of  the  glandular  system,  esiK*eially  tlu- 
intrathoracic  glands,  it  was  assumed  by  many  authors  tJiat  infection 
in  children  is  invariably  accomplishcil  by  iidialatijm  o{  the  bacilli. 
The  mienMlrganisuis  are  deposited  in  the  lungs,  and  w^hen  atteuijiting 
to  invade  the  l>kM>d,  they  are  retained  by  the  lymphatic  glands.  When 
tlie  loealizatitai  of  the  lesion  was  fiJinid  in  tJie  mesenteric  glands,  it  was 
clear  that  ingestion  of  the  bacilli  was  the  chamiel  (»f  entr>',  and  this  was 
confirmed  liy  the  fact  that  in  mesenteric  tulierculosis  bovine  bacilli 
were  often  found. 

But  we  have  seen  that  this  is  not  iu*cessaril}'  the  ease.  Entering 
rid  the  digestive  tract,  the  bacilli  may  reacli  the  tracheobronchial 
glands  with  as  much  ease  as  when  entering  da  the  respiratory  tract. 
Behring  and  Caluiette  and  their  schtjol  maintain,  in  fact,  that  all 
tuberculosis,  (^specially  in  children,  is  lyuipliogenic  and  liennitogenic 
(see  p.  ,50). 

From  tlie  facts  presented  in  the  chapter  on  phthisiogenesis  it  is 
clear  tliat  tuberculosis  during  infancy  and  cluldhmxl  is  hematogenic, 
irrespective  of  the  portids  of  entry  of  the  bacilli.  A  study  of  the  rates 
of  mortality'  during  tJie  varitnis  ages  of  life  eonfiruis  tliis  view*  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  aceom|)anying  <liagraui  (h'ig.  br)),  pulmormry 
tuberculosis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ileath  in  infants  under  two  years 
of  age;  between  three  aufl  fourteen  years  of  age  comparati\Tly  few 
suceimib  to  this  form  of  the  disease;  ont\'  after  fiftecMi  years  i>f  age  does 
it  become  very  fn-quent  and  remains  so  until  the  age  griaips  ai>ove 
eighty  years.  We  know  from  clinical  experience  that,  when  occurring 
during  the  first  tw**  years  of  life,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  aloKtst 
inx'ariably  an  acute  disease,  and  the  chronic  type  is  unknown  at  this 
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age,  (3n  tJie  other  hand,  all  other  forms  of  tiibt^rculosiy,  irichidiii^  tliat 
of  the  glands,  bones,  jomts,  serous  cavities,  espectally  the  meniriges, 
and  the  intestines;  in  short,  the  hematogenic  formes  of  tuberculosis, 
cause  death  most  frequently  during  the  first  four  vcars  of  life  and  are 
comp>aratively  uncommon  as  a  cause  of  tleath  after  tlie  fifth  year  of  life. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  acute  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  tlie  heTyatt>geTiic 
forms  of  tliis  infection,  have  a  tlilFerent  age  incidence  wlien  conipare<l 
with  chronic  phthisis,  the  disease  wliicli  creates  the  main  prolilem. 
Moreover,  as  was  already  shown,  during  the  years  when  mtjst  of  the 
human  infections  take  place,  between  the  secomt  and  the  fourteeiitfi, 
tlie  mortality  from  all  forms  of  tuberculosis  is  comj>arati\'eIy  low; 
even  hematogenic  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  deatfi  maintains  the  same 
rate  tlaroughout  tlie  rest  of  Jiuman  life.  It  also  shows  that  phthisis, 
which  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  adults,  is  not  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  infection  witJi  tubercle  bacilli  innueiliately  before  tlie  disease 
manifests  itself  by  symptoms.  It  shifts  the  problem  of  infection  from 
the  adult  to  tlie  child. 


TtJBEECULOSIS  DtJWNG  INFANCY, 

We  have  shown  that  the  child  is  born  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  that 
infection,  if  it  Udves  place  at  all,  occurs  postpartum.  \'irchow,  whose 
autopsy  experience  was  as  immense  as  that  of  any  physician,  statetl  that 
he  never  encountered  a  case  of  fetal  tuberculosis.  Infeetio!i  in  an  infant 
is  therefore  invariably  primary  and  almost  always  foil  jwed  by  symptoms 
of  disease.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  shown,  there  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  infants  brought  hito  contact  w^ith  a  consumptive  for  an  hour 
or  so  <ievel<iped  tuberculous  tlisease  of  a  nnilignant  tyj)e.  When  tlte 
infection  is  massiv^e,  acute  getieral  tuberculosis  with  implication  of  the 
glandidar  system  and  often  of  the  hmgs  is  almost  invariably  caused. 

The  infant's  organism  behaves  after  a  primary  infection  just  as  the 
very  susceptible  guinea-pig;  the  reason  being  that  there  is  a  primary 
infection  of  a  Innly  whidi  has  not  yet  been  imniuTiizeil  by  a  previfKus 
mild  infection.  These  cases  are  mostly  seen  in  infants  who  live  witJi 
tuberculous  persons — the  father,  motlier,  sister,  brother,  or  nurse  being 
tuberculoits  and,  in  handling  the  infant,  an  opp4>rtunit\^  is  afi'rjRled  to 
transmit  tlie  ilisease.  Thus,  (\>ml>e'  ft  mud  a  family  history  of  tuber- 
cidosis  in  IM)  jjcr  cent,  of  his  cases,  if  the  word  "family  history*' 
included  all  persons  who  lived  hi  intimate  contact  with  the  family. 
<  'linicans  have  found  that  in  doubtful  cases  a  careful  family  hist  or  \'  is  a 
great  aid  in  diagnosis,  providctl  it  includes  not  only  tJie  father  and  the 
motlier,  but  also  brothers,  sisters,  servants  and  relatives  and  ac<|nain- 
timces  wdio  come  to  the  house  and  in  contact  witli  tlic  infant.  There 
is  evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  some  cases»  though  in  less  than  is 
generally  supposat,  the  infection  is  derived  from  bovine  bacilli  through 
milk  from  tubercidous  cows. 

>  Le  NouridaoB,  1916,  iv,  1. 
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III  many  cases  m*  exciting  cause,  except  the  source  of  infection, 
€*an  be  traci'tl.  hi  others  some  acute  endemic  discast*  of  infancy  is 
fomul  to  have  pnMluc^ed  a  state  of  allerg\'.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of 
measles  and  M'hooping*cough,  but  any  of  the  other  contagious  diseases 
of  infancy  may  rnluce  tlie  vitality'  and  resisting  powci-s  of  the  mfant 
and  infection  is  tiren  followed  by  the  characteristic  acute  form  of 
tuberculosis. 


FlO.  66. — A  prinmry  rhiM'sy  fiM  lis  Um-  ^ixr  of  a  li ntil  in  h  liruiu  liUs  ni  tlic  Jf»ft  lower 
lobe  with  rmliaryaiid  rniKtluuicrut*'  tulK'nU'suf  Lhi*  rt'Kioiial  piTipheial  atekHrtntic  lunn, 
Ciwenliun  of  the  l^ronchopulraionary  iiiid  Iciwer  irnrhwihroncliml  (zlaitds  in  the  regiuti 
of  tlu'  rJithi  Inwit  k^HV     TIip  iFtiindrt  on  the  left  sitlo  jvio  fi*^.     {Anton  GbouJ 

The  period  of  incubation  of  tulHTculosis  in  infants  has  not  been 
exactly  detenniiied.  In  the  few  cases  reportal  by  Koch  and  Kiiipfel- 
macht*r'  it  apt>t^ared  U*  be  aljout  st*ven  weeks.  Reuben'  in  New  York 
fovmd  it  to  be  from  live  to  six  weeks. 

Symptoms.—  The  symptoms  dej>end  tm  the  mmie  of  onset  and  on 
the  jjarts  of  the  luMly  which  bear  the  i>riuit  of  the  infection.     In  those 

'  Zt^rhr  f  Kindcrhoilk,.  July,  HU5. 
«  An'h.  Pediat.,  1916.  xxxiil  17i. 
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In  whom  tulKTcuiosis  follows  in  the  w^ake  of  anotJier  disease,  like 
whooping-cough,  measles,  ete,»  there  are  nsually  symptoiiis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia *>r  meniugitis,  wliieh  rarry  off  the  }>atient  within  a  few  days, 
a  week  or  two.  In  iuiditi^m  to  the  symptoms  anri  signs  of  broncho- 
pneuiuonia,  there  are  often  found  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver 
and  sw^elling  of  the  superficial  glands,  the  cervieah  axillary,  inguinah 
ete.  This  form  of  acute  tiihereulosis  is  best  ^^en  in  eases  of  tubereii- 
lous  disease  engeiiderefl  1>>'  inoculation,  as  in  infect i(Ki  of  the  wound 
after  ritual  eireunu'isioii.  Arluck  and  Wineouroff','  and  Holt-  have 
recently  described  such  (*ases  in  detaih 

In  tliose  in  whom  the  disease  is  slower  in  development,  athrepsia  is 
seeiL  It  is  notni  that  the  child  does  not  thrive  despite  the  fact  that  its 
nourislimeiit  leaves  little  or  iiothii^g  to  Ix^  desired  and  the  gastro- 
intestinal functions  are  fairly  nonnal.  There  may  be  no  fever  at  all. 
StiJI  the  emaciation  proceeds  frightfully.  In  some  cases  the  emacia- 
tion ermsmiies  nearly  all  the  suhcutane<ms  adipose  tissue  and  the  thin, 
pale  skin  is  stretehiiMl  over  the  atrophieil,  s<iftene<L  and  bent  bones. 
These  infants  usually  have  long  hair  on  tlie  back  between  the  shoulder 
blades  and  on  the  extremities;  their  eyes  are  sunken  and  the  eyelashes 
are  unusually  long.  In  a  large  proix)rtion,  over  20  per  cent,  according 
to  T.  (\  Hcmpelnianu,  tiihereuiides  are  found  on  the  brwty.  Finally 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise  and  may  reach  very  high,  and  they 
succumb  to  symptoms  of  septicemia  or  meningitis. 

Examination  of  the  chest  may  not  show  any  changes,  while  in  some 
we  may  find  areas  of  defective  resonance,  bronchial  breathing,  or  rales. 
In  infants  limited  and  cireimi scribes  1  lesions  are  very  difficult  4>f  locali- 
/.ation  liecause  wt  ha\'e  no  assistance  on  their  part  while  exploring  the 
chest » 

Cougli  may  be  absent  altogether,  but  in  some  cases  w'e  meet  wuth  a 
peculiar  cough  causeil  by  pressure  of  enlargefl  glands  on  the  bnmehi, 
or  on  the  nerves  j>assing  through  the  chest.  Eustace  Smith^  first 
described  this  cough  as  spasjntxlic.  occurring  irregularly  in  paroxysms 
like  those  of  pertussis,  lasting  only  a  short  time  and  ending  sometimes, 
tljough  rarely,  in  a  crowing  inspiration.  This  cougli  has  since  been 
difTereutly  iiesiTiiied  by  various  authors.  Schick*  describes  a  respira- 
tory crow,  L»r  stridor,  resembling  the  sound  heard  in  asthma  and  in 
capillarA'  bnmchitis.  It  can,  how^ever,  be  distinguished  from  tlie  latter 
by  the  fact  that  in  astlrma  the  cough  is  paroxysmal  while  the  stridor 
in  bronchial  adetiopathy  in  infancy  is  continuous,  lasting  without 
change  for  weeks  and  months.  The  French  have  described  it  as  fimx 
cofpwlu('hoiflt\  and  Strieker  compares  it  witii  the  bark  of  a  hoarse 
puppy. 

In  many  cases  dpspnen  is  observer L    It  may  be  inspirator^'  or  expira- 


'  Be:U  ».  klin.  d.  Tulmkulose,  1912,  xxii.  Ml, 

a  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  1913.  Ixi,  99. 

'  WiiHtinjf  Dispii.srs  nf  Itjf«o1«  and  Childrfn,  Lf»iidnri,  1878. 

•  \WhuijdL  a.  Gt^.  f,  Kiiiderlu'ilk,.  xxvi.  lOOft,  J2L 
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tory,  tlujugli  in  iiifiiiits  it  is  most  conimonly  expiratury.  It  is  best 
differed tiatfd  from  <lyspneu  dut*  tu  trouWe  in  the  larynx  by  the  fact 
that  in  adenopathy  the  voice  remains  clear. 

In  most  of  these  stow  cases  the  cachexia  progresses  until  finally 
tlie  child  snecnmhs  to  some  interenrrcnt  dist^ase  or  to  tubercnlons 
bronchopneumonia.  On  rare  oecasions  a  s(jfteiie<l  j^land  rnptures 
into  a  bronclnis  causing  aspiration  pueumonia.  A  relatively  large 
proportion  end  witli  tuberculous  meningitis.  Investigations  made 
by  die  writer^  in  ehildren  under  six  years  of  age  living  a  tuberculous 
milieu  in  New  ^'ork  <'ity  have  shown  that  ll3  per  cent-  sucennd>  to 
meningitis,  as  against  only  2,0  per  cent,  among  the  general  jK>jjulation. 

Other  infants  nuiy  he  aoeniie  and  underft^l  for  montlis,  They  do 
not  tlirive  in  spite  of  all  etlVtrts  ti>  irapmve  their  luitrition.  Finally, 
the  marasmus  assumes  an  aeute  character,  the  fe\er  rises  and  tJiey 
succiimlj  to  exliaustiou  or  more  eoninionly  to  some  interenrrent  disease. 

Diagnosis.— It  is  clear  that  tJie  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  infancy 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  Han) burger's^  advice  should  be  followetl  by 
all  whf*  have  infants  under  their  care:  Think  of  titbvrcnlos^i^  in  erery 
ca»e  w  which  n*>  idher  tUmpKm^H  van  he  made.  This  dictum  is  shared  by 
ne^irly  all  other  pe<iiatri.sts  who  have  given  tlionght  in  the  problem. 
Tubercle  bacilli  caimot  be  discovere<l  Weause  infants  do  not  expec- 
torate, I  hilt  has,  huwever,  often  fnuml  tliem  by  swabbing  the  throat 
with  a  j>ledget  of  cotton*  A  jxisiti^e  tui>erculiu  (von  Pirquet)  reaction 
in  an  infant  under  one  year  is  sufficient  ttj  clinch  tlie  diagnosis.  Ijn- 
fortunatel>'  during  the  course  of  measles  or  whooping-cough  and  in 
tubercnlous  meningitis,  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  apt  to  he  negative, 
f!es|>ite  tJte  presei'ce  of  tubercnlous  infection. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  tuberenlnsis  in  infancy  is  ver>'  gl<x>my. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  statai  that  the  iioungcr  the  infant  the  more  unfav- 
orable  the  prognosis.  During  tlie  first  three  inontlis  of  life  hardly 
any  sun^ivc  infection;  the  \'ast  majority  of  those  infected  during  the 
second  three  months  of  life  succumb  to  the  disease  or  to  some  inter- 
current infection;  the  outitM>k  for  infants  between  six  and  eighteen 
montlis  is  very  unfavorable  when  infecte*!  with  tuberculosis. 

In  this  gl(x>my  prognosis  nearly  all  authorities  agree:  Hclt^  holds 
that  the  outlook  for  a  \'*inng  child  witli  general  or  ])ulmonary  tulwr- 
culosis  is  always  bad;  Schlossmann*  says  that  he  di>es  not  know  of  a 
single  case  in  an  infant  which  resulted  in  recovery;  von  Pirqnet 
maintauis  that  90  jx^r  cent,  of  infants  infected  <luring  the  first  year  of 
life  perish;  I><Hiis  (iuinoir*  says  that  before  the  hnirth  year  of  life 
tnliereiilosis  is  always  fatal;  and  Monti'  says  tliat  he  never  saw  a  case 
of  tuberculosis  in  an  infant  under  two  years  recover, 

»  Arch.  Pediat.,  1©14,  x%\i,  197. 

*  Brauer,  Schr6der,  and  Blum enf eld's  Handburh  d.  Tuberkuloge,  Leipsig,  1915»  v.  <i. 

*  Diaeaaes  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  5th  edition,  p,  1004. 

*  Pfandler  and  Schlossmann:  Di«ja«w  of  Children,  Philadelphia,  1912,  ii.  fl32- 
»  La  prat,  d^s  mal.  dea  enf.,  Paris,  1911,  iv,  479, 

■Uel^er  TuberkiiIo«e.  Kinderheilkimde  in  Einftcldaratdlungen,  190L 
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It  apiK^ars  tu  be  tlie  cunseiisiis  of  opinion  of  most  j>e<liatrists  that  all 
tubercles  during  tlie  first  two  or  tliret*  N^ears  of  tile  are  acth'c,  that  the 
lungs  sliow  no  tendency  to  limitation  of  tlie  disease,  and  that  there  are 
no  repaniti\e  processes  to  be  noted  when  exaniiiiing  the  lungs  of 
chil<lren  who  succumbed  to  tubereuiosis*  No  cicatrization  or  calei- 
fi  cation  is  to  l>e  obser\^ed* 

The  corollary  has  lieen  drawn  that  all  infants  sli owing  signs  of 
infection  with  tubercle  l)acilli  a  positive  von  Pirquct  reaction — are 
doomed.  The  writer  cannot  agree  witli  this.  We  have  followed 
infants  showing  positive  von  Pirquet  reactions  during  the  first  three 
months  of  life  growing  into  healthy  cbiklreiL  It  a]>pears  tluit  the 
dangers  of  developing  active  tulijercnlous  disease  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  process  engendered  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  at  which  the 
infection  takes  place*  The  younger  the  infant  the  more  unfavorable 
the  prognosis.  But  even  among  very  young  infants  cicatrization  an<l 
calcification  of  the  lesion  may  occur.  In  another  place  I  have  col- 
lectetl  evidence  showing  that  such  heale<l  lcsif>ns  were  found  at 
autopsies  made  on  infants  who  ilied  from  other  causes.  Tlic  writer 
has  observed  numerous  infants  living  with  their  tuberculous  parents 
become  infected  with  tuberculosis,  >  ct  they  grew  into  healtliy  children. 
Some  have  lieeti  f<iliowed  for  more  than  ten  years.  Mark  S.  Heuben  in 
New  York  had  uniler  Ivis  care  from  1909  to  1916,  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods.  215  infants  who  gave  a  positive  tuliercidin  reaction.  Nine  \\i 
the  23  infants  who  l>ecame  infectcil  during  their  first  year  of  life  kept 
up  in  good  health  for  from  one  to  five  years.  T.  (\  IletnpelmaTm 
stndieil  the  fatei>f  b^O  infants  under  two  yeai^s  of  age  with  puhnunary 
tuberculosis,  lie  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  infants  untler 
one  year  of  age  \N'as  78 J  per  cent.:  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  57.4 
|>erctmt.:  and  for  the  two  years,  tVS  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  clear  tliat  while  tuberculous  infection  diu^ing  infancy  is 
very  serious,  it  is  by  no  means  hopelesSj  as  some  writers  have  stated. 
At  least  one  out  of  three  sur\^ives. 
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Sigmflcance  of  Tuberculosis  durmg  Childhood. — In  our  study  of  the 
epidemiology  of  tuberculosis  we  have  seen  that  tlie  child  is  boni  free 
from  tnberculcisis  iiut  that  s*h»u  after  hirth,  on  coming  into  craitact  witli 
tuberculous  individuals  or  their  discharges,  or  consuming  milk  from 
tuberculous  animals,  it  is  infcctcfl  with  tubercle  bacilli.  We  have 
also  shown  that  during  tht^  first  year  of  life  relatixcly  few — between 
5  and  KJ  per  cent. — are  infecte4i  with  tubercle  bacilli.  During  the 
second  year  more  are  infected,  and  the  number  of  infect iejns  keeps  on 
growing  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  over  90  per  cent,  sliow  immistak- 
able  signs  of  harboring  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  body.  A  study  of  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  according  ti>  age  groups  has  shown  that 
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the  mortality  from  this  disease  is  very  high  during  the  first  two  years 
of  life.  Considering  the  malignant  clinical  forms  of  the  disease  which 
have  been  described  above,  the  reason  is  clear.  But  beginning  with 
the  third  year  the  number  that  succumbs  to  this  disease  is  very  small 
and  this  low  mortality  keeps  on  until  the  fifteenth  year,  when  there  is 
another  hicrease  which  keeps  on  rising,  so  that  from  the  twentieth 
year  onward  the  maximum  has  been  reached,  w^hich  keeps  up  until  far- 
advanced  age. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  during  the  years  when  most  infections  with 
tubercle  bacilli  take  place,  the  mortality  is  at  its  low^est.  It  is  also  dear 
that  if  infection  is  to  take  place,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  inevitable 
for  those  living  ni  large  industrial  towns  and  coming  into  contact  with 
manv  people,  it  is  best  that  it  should  occur  during  childhood.  Appar- 
ently, during  this  age  period  death  due  to  tuberculosis  is  exceptional. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  again  when  speaking  of  the  prophylaxis 
of  tuberculosis. 

Infection  and  Morbidity. — We  must  again  emphasize  the  difference 
between  infection  witli  tubercle  bacilli  and  disease  due  to  this  micro- 
organism. It  appears  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  chiklren  infected  with 
tubercle  bacilli  do  not  show  any  clinical  manifestation  of  disease, 
otherwise  over  oO  per  cent,  of  chiklren  in  la^'ge  cities  would  be  sick  and 
in  need  of  careful  treatir.ent;  at  the  age  of  ten  over  75  per  cent,  would 
be  sick  and  hi  need  of  <lietetic,  si:)ecific,  institutional,  or  climatic  treat- 
ment. Scientific  tests  prove  conclusively  that  the  vast  majority  of 
chiklren  have  been  infected,  and  but  few  show  clinical  manifestations 
of  disease;  hence  the  bulk  of  infections  at  tliat  age  cause  no  disease, 
and  may  be  disregarded  by  the  clinician.  Some,  however,  do  show 
clinical  manifestations  of  disease. 

Tuberculous  Tracheobronchial  Adenopathy. — Exclu<iing  tuberculosis 
of  the  hones  an<l  joints  and  the  meninges,  the  l)ulk  of  the  tuberculous 
morbi<lity  is  causeHl  by  tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  especially  the  cer\'i- 
cal  and  the  intrathoracic.  In  most  of  the  children  having  enlarged 
iuherculnm  glands  the  symptoms  are  negligible,  or  there  are  no  clinical 
manifestations  at  all.  Thus  we  often  discover  enlarged  glands  on  the 
neck  or  in  tlic  thorax  of  children  who  are  in  excellent  condition  of 
health.  In  some  we  find  the  glands  enlarged  for  some  time,  then  thert» 
is  recession,  the  swelling  goes  down  or  disappears,  while  the  chil<lren 
kei)t  up  their  activities  at  school,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience.  In  others,  the  a])pearance  of  the  glands  is  concurrent 
with  the  occurrence  of  some  disease,  like  measles,  scarlet  fever,  wh(K>p- 
ing-cough,  etc.;  tlicy  remain  enlarged  during  convalescence,  but  after 
complete  nH*ov(Ty  they  recede  or  disa])pear  ])e»'manently,  or  may 
return  when  some  other  exciting  cause  is  again  operative.  We  may 
tlius  see  in  many  children  a  tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  glands 
whenever  an  exciting  cause  is  operative,  but  tlie  innate  forces  of 
resistance  are  at  work  and  recovery  takes  place  in  a  short  time,  sf)on- 
taneously,  or  after  some  treatment  has  bei^i  instituted.    This  class  of 
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children  needs  no  special  treatment  tjeyoiuj  life  in  healthy  surromidings 
and  ^i>od  nourishment. 

Sjonptoms  of  GlandiilEr  Tuberculosis  in  Childreu.—In  others  the 
appearance  of  ^dandular  tiil)ereulosis  i.s  aenJiiifmnied,  often  j>receded, 
by  s\  nii>tonis  which  are  troni>lesoine.  and  need  careful  stiaiy  for  their 
recognition. 

Of  tiiese  s\Tnptom5  the  followini!:  are  the  nnjst  important:  Kniaeia- 
tioii,  fever,  nights^'eats,  anemia,  anorexia,  etc. 

Emaciation. — A  healthy  child  gains  in  weight  constantly*  and  if  it 
is  regularly  weighed,  say  every  nMintli,  it  svill  l>e  found  that  tlie  scale 
registers  more  tlian  at  the  preceding  weighing.  While  In  imrnial 
adults  a  lack  in  this  directi<jn  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  disease, 
l>ecanse  they  may  Inn^e  reached  their  norma!  stjiialard,  or  e\'en  exceedtnl 
it,  with  chiMrcn  coiulitions  are  <liHereiit.  Commensnrate  with  their 
gain  in  height,  there  nnist  Ijc  a  gain  in  weight  in  children  of  schi^ol 
age.  It  is  kn<*vvn  as  the  normal  ineremcTit  in  the  size  of  the  bcMiy. 
When  H  ehihl  floes  not  gain  in  weight  it  is.  with  few  exceptions,  an 
indicatiim  of  disease. 

To  ascertain  this  gain  in  \veigjit  various  tal>l«\s  luivc  l)een  pre[)art*d 
by  anthro|K*metnsts,  and  reproiluccd  in  many  text-l)ooks  on  pediatrics. 
But  I  want  to  rt'ani  the  practitioner  against  t*om paring  the  weight  of 
a  child  un<ler  his  ciire  with  that  given  in  any  of  these  tables.  To  begin 
with,  the  weight  given  in  the  table  for  each  age  is  an  average  of  a  large 
mjmber  i>f  cluldrcn,  and  averages  |jcrmit  variations  that  are  ntvrmal. 
The  weight  of  the  child  depends  stalely  oii  its  height,  antl  there  are 
|>erfectly  healthy  children  and  adnlts  whi>  are  shiirt  of  stature. 

What  the  physician  should  lm>k  h^r  is  a  steady  gain.  If  this  is  not 
found,  it  is  clear  that  the  chiUI  is  sick.  At  any  rate,  it  deman4!s  an 
explanatioiK  In  many  cases  it  may  be  tiue  to  s(»mc  intercurrent 
non-tul)erculons  disease.  But  it  should  be  found  and  treated.  When 
we  fiftd  fhni  a  rhilfl  w  not  (faining  In  nriffht  f^^r  setrral  mtnitlh^,  it  is 
ecinimlcnt  fo  a  sfi^nfy  /o.v.v  ht  an  (ulnlt.  If  there  is  no  morbid  corniition 
to  acctiunt  for  it,  tuberculosis  nxa^  safely  l)e  suspectnl  as  the  cause. 
A  careful  physical  examination  will,  in  the  majority  of  causes,  reveal 
eidargtHi  iiitrath*tracic  glands. 

An  exception  is  to  be  mentioned.  Infants  ma\'  be  sulfering  as  a 
result  of  tuberculous  infection  and  show  no  signs  of  emaciation  for 
a  long  time.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tul*ercnlt>us  menin- 
gitis, or  broncht>pneumonia,  often  attacks  well-nourished  infants.  In- 
fantile tuberenkvsis,  unless  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  affectecb  rloes 
not  always  lead  to  cachexia. 

With  the  emaciatieju  there  is  often  to  be  observed  anemia,  mani- 
festing itself  in  marked  pallor  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mendiranes, 
though  an  examination  of  the  blood  may  not  disclose  any  definite 
changes  in  its  cytology. 

Fever* — Wlienever  tuberculous  glands  cause  trouble  there  h  a  rise  in 
tem|jerature.    Hamburger's  conception  of  tuberculous  disease  supplies 
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the  tJieoretical  basis  for  the  fever  in  these  cases.  He  looks  upon  all 
clinical  exacerbations  of  tuberculosis  as  spoiit-aneous  tuhereulln  reac- 
tions due  to  a  sudden  flfMxIing  of  the  body  juices  with  tuberculin, 
producing  the  same  s\Tiiptoms  as  we  pRxluce  artificiallx^  by  injectinit? 
tuberculin.  In  other  words,  the  fever  is  a  manifestation  of  autcj- 
inoculation. 

The  healthy  child^s  temperature  oscillates  between  98.8°  and  99*8* 
F.  WTienever  it  rises  above  these  limits,  it  is  to  be  consideretl  path<>- 
logical  and  an  explanation  is  to  be  sought.  If  no  cause  can  be  found 
for  elevation  of  temperature,  which  is  observed  persistently  for  several 
weeks,  tuberculosis  is  t**  be  thou^'ht  of.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  foond 
that,  in  addition  Xx%  the  thermometrical  findings,  there  are  also  symp- 
tonis  of  h\i3erthemiia,  such  as  anorexia,  languor,  etc.  The  child  may 
feel  refreshe<l  and  lively  during  the  morning  hours,  but  late  in  the 
jiftenioon  it  is  Hushed,  tiretU  aiul  seeks  rest. 

In  evaluating  thermonietrieal  findings  it  must  always  l>e  remem- 
bere^l  that  tJie  Huetuations  in  tJie  temixTature  are  much  more  pro- 
iKHinctMl  in  children  tliaii  in  adults.  Thus  E.  Wynne'  found  that  anmng 
HMH1  chililren  2<t1  had  temi>eratures  of  99°  F,  or  over,  and  t»f  these, 
112  presented  no  obvious  jiathologieal  condition  to  aceouTit  Uw  the 
h>iKTthermia.  Mary  F.  Williams''  ftJimd  among  KMM)  selitK)!  children 
l>etweeii  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  tliat  no  less  tJum  50.5 
per  cent,  had  tem]>eratiires  of  99.6'^  F,  and  higher. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  aeetnint  for  the  oscillations  «>f  the  tem- 
perature in  children.  The  heat  center  is  more  apt  to  be  disturbtnl  by 
slight  factors  than  in  adultSj  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearl>'  all 
pathological  eondititjus  ]>roduce  higher  fever  in  them  than  in  adults. 
Then,  there  are  so  many  subacute  or  elironic  conditions  wliieh  produce 
mild  fever  in  childreiu  that  it  Avould  be  wrong  to  base  a  diagnosis  of 
tiibereulosis  on  thermometrical  findings  alone.  Hut  when  tlie  tem- 
perature is  found  elevatefl  persistently  for  several  weeks  in  a  ciiild,  and 
other  s\'mptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  present,  while  nn  otlier  cause 
can  be  diseovere^l,  tJie  ]>atient  is  to  lie  kept  under  careful  o!>servatii>n. 
A  diiferenee  of  more  than  1  .^'^  F.  between  tlie  miniiinon  tuid  maxurnun 
temperature  (»f  the  day,  when  persistent,  points  to  tuberculosis,  when 
no  other  cause  can  be  found. 

NifhtsweaU.— As  a  symj>toni  of  tuberculosis  in  children  night- 
sweats  have  not  the  same  significance  as  in  adults.  Many  mm-tnher- 
cnkm*^  children  ifiveat  durimj  the  night.  In  a  study  of  the  physiological 
phenomena  of  slef^j>  in  children,  ('zeny\^  foynd  that  the  intensity  of 
evaporation  from  the  skin  goes  hand*in-hand  with  the  depth  of  the 
sleep.  At  the  time  when  sleep  is  most  intense,  at  its  maximum,  tJie 
skin  is  warm  and  moist,  and  usually  profuse  perspiration  on  the  face  is 
noted.    This  is  not  to  be  considen?d  pathologicaL 

'  PiiNir  Health,  nna.  %%\i,  136. 

»Lanwt,  1912,  h  1192. 

>  Jahrb.  t.  Kinderheilk.,  1892,  %%3dil  22. 
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To  he  of  diagnostic  significance*  night  sweats  in  cliililreii  must  appear 
during  the  second  half  of  the  night  ami  be  so  profuse  as  tc*  soak 
tlirough  the  t>et]cli>tlies.  Even  in  such  cases  they  may  not  he  pathogtio- 
oionic  of  tiihereiiltisis;  the  possibility  must  always  be  bonie  in  mind 
that  tliey  may  be  of  nervous  origin,  especially  in  ol^lcr  children*    At 


Ficj*  67, — Diagmm  showing  greatcl*  number  of  glands  lorated  on  thp  right  side. 

any  rate,  nightsweats  are  often  absent  in  tracheobronchial  adenopathy, 
though  with  each  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  of  activity  tliey  are 
to  be  obser\'e4L 

In  tnl^ereulous  bronchopneumonia  in  eluldreii  nightswcats  arc  the 
rule,  but  in  non-tuberculous  cases  they  are  often  a  prominent  and 
annoying  symptom* 


►- 


4U)  rULMOXAHV  TriiEHVULChSJS  IN  CHILDREN 

Cough.— Coujjh  is  another  svmptom  of  active  tuberculosis  in  children 
It  is  nun-prtMluetive,  unless  the  sputum  is  (terive<l  from  the   nas* 
phar\*nx,  which  is  not  micommou.     Hamburger  says  that  it  is  never 
absent  in  active,  incipient  cases,  and  when  a  cough  lasts  more  than  a 
week  the  possibility  of  tuberculosis  shiaild  he  considered  and  a  thorough 
search  for  t>ther  sN'mptoms  and  signs  of  the  disease  should  lie  inaugu- 


Fm,  66. — TuhcTcuJosia  of  cenicjil  umi  avillniv   Uiiknh  juMjpa,  in  uti  criicht-j^^iir^ld  iaty, 
^  (Carr.) 

rateti.    In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  cough  ma\'  l^e  lacking,  espe* 

cially  wlieti  there  is  an  arrest  in  the  pr4>gress  of  the  disease,  which  is  not 
infrequently  tJie  case  in  chilrlren  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  But  even  in  these  cases  we  meet  with  frequent  exacerbations  of 
the  disease  when  the  child  coughs  more  i^r  less. 

We  must*  however,  emphasize  tJaat  in  children  over  three  years  of 
age  cough  is  only  of  signilicance  as  a  sNiuptoin  i*f  active  tuberculosis 
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when  other  symptnnis  arr  present,  especially  emaciation.  When 
a  child  thrives,  despite  a  chronic  coughs  it  will  be  fontid  that  there  is 
anotlier  cause,  especially'  chronic  or  snhacute  catarrh  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  particularly  during  tlie  winter  months,  .Vsthma  also  is  often 
a  cause,  aiui  so  is  chronic  bronchitis  of  the  upper  lobe,  though  we 
must  lie  careful  when  finding  unilateral  bronchitis,  wliich  is  almost 
invariably  tubercukms.  Signs  of  bronchitis  of  the  lower  lolie,  even  if 
nnilaterah  point  to  bronchiectasis  and  hardly  ever  to  tuberculosis. 
Bniuchiectasis  is  very  njmmon  in  children. 

The  j>aroxysinal  and  the  brassy  cough  of  infants,  as  well  as  the 
expiratory  stridor  of  infants,  have  already  been  described. 

Children  presenting  any  or  all  of 
these  symptoms— emaciation,  fe%Tr, 
night  sweats,  cough  ♦  etc, — require  a 
careful  physical  examiiiation  and  if 
tJiese  symptoms  are  chie  to  active 
tuberculosis,  we  almost  invarial>l\' 
find  local  tuberculous  changes — that 
the  glands  are  affected  except  in 
those  o\er  eight  \'ears  of  age,  among 
whom  localized  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis of  tiie  same  character  as  in 
adults  may  be  found. 

In  many  cases  we  note  that 
despite  the  fact  that  tfie  ph\  sical 
deveh>pment  of  the  chiM  is  decit!- 
eflly  inferior,  its  mental  capacities 
are  above  the  average.  These  chil* 
ilren  are  often  precocifHis,  cxce]j- 
tionally  gfMKl  pupils  at  seh<H>l,  and 
if  with  artistic  inclinations,  they 
may  be  excellent  musicians,  etc. 
On  tlie  tjther  hand,  in  quite  a  large 

pro|K>rtiori  tif  eases  the  sniouklering  tuberenitnis  pn>eess  has  c|uitc  the 
»jpfM)site  eHcct  -the  child  is  l>ackvvat\!  in  his  studies,  lazy  and  listless. 

Cervical  Adenopathy, — Among  the  glands  most  frccpiently  affect ed 
in  active  tv[l>erculosis  in  ehildJio<Hl  the  most  imjjortant  are  the 
cervical  and  tJie  tracheobronchial.  The  former  gnmp  is  easily  exam- 
ined Ijecaiise  wlien  enlarge<l  we  can  see  and  pa Ipate  them  and  ascertain 
their  condition. 

If  we  should  take  enlarged  eer\  ical  glands  as  an  imbcation  of  active 
tuberculosis  in  children,  wc  woukl  find  very  few  raist^l  inider  adverse 
hygienic  ami  ecoimmic  conditions  who  are  free  frrmi  the  disease.  Thus, 
among  692  children  of  tulxTculous  parentage  examined  by  tJie  autlior, 
469,  or  B7.H  per  cent.,  had  swollen  cervical  glands,  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  chiklren  attending  tlispcnsarics  shows  that  between  51)  and 
75  per  cent,  have  palpable  cervical  glands.  Most  of  them  are  due  to 
2ii 


Ft«,  69.^Tubercub*ui  of  tho 
submaxiJlary  glftnds. 
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carious  teeth,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  stomatitis,  eczema  or  pediculi  of 
the  scalp,  etc.  That  they  are  no  indication  that  the  intrathoracic 
glands  are  also  swollen  may  be  concluded  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
anatomically  tjie  two  groups  have  no  direct  connection,  as  has  already 
been  showTi  (p.  50). 

Some  distinction  may,  however,  be  made  between  enlarged  cervical 
glands  due  to  tuberculosis  and  those  due  to  other  causes.  When  the 
tumors  in  the  neck  are  very  large  and  persistent,  showing  little  ten- 
dency to  caseation  and  suppuration,  they  are  ahnost  invariably  tuber- 
culous. Of  greater  importance  is  enlargement  of  the  supraclavicular 
glands,  which  drain  the  parietal  pleura,  especially  when  found  unilat- 
erally. This  speaks  for  tuberculosis  of  the  apical  pleiu^a,  as  will  be 
shown  when  discussing  pleurisy.  Ranke^  has  pointed  out  another 
characteristic  of  tuberculous  cen'ical  glands*.  They  are  apt  to  swell 
up  at  irregular  intervals  and  retrogress  again  after  remaining  large  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  each  time  the  swelling  increases  there  is  an 
increase  in  tlie  intensity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  During  the 
retrogression  they  become  smaller,  harder,  lose  their  roundish  contour 
and  become  fixed  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  But  while  this  sign  is 
undoubtedly  of  value,  it  has  failed  me  in  several  cases. 

Physical  Signs  of  Tracheobronchial  Adenopathy. — The  best  that' 
can  be  said  about  the  physical  diagnosis  of  tracheobronchial  adenopathy 
is,  that  it  is  very  indefinite;  at  any  rate,  all  the  criteria  taken  for 
proof  of  tlie  existence  of  enlarged  glands  within  the  thoracic  cavity  do 
not  enlighten  us  whetlier  the  process  is  active  and  demands  active 
treatment,  or  is  merely  an  innocuous  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  no 
clinical  importance,  as  it  actually  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Judg- 
ing by  tlie  anatomical  relations  of  these  glands,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  attain  some  size  before  they  become  discoverable  by  percussion 
and  auscultation  of  tlie  chest.  But  that  they  often  do  attain  large 
diniensions  may  be  assiuned  wlien  we  consider  the  size  attained  by  the 
cervical  glands  at  times. 

This  group  of  glands  includes  those  located  around  tlie  trachea  and 
bronchi,  mainly  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  Pathologic- 
ally, it  has  been  found  tliat  those  around  the  right  bronchus  are  liable 
to  attiiin  very  large  dimensions  and  ])r(Hhice  symptoms  and  signs  of 
tlie  disease.  From  the  ])ractical  standpoint,  in  addition  to  tlie  anterior 
and  posterior  mediastinal  glands,  there  are  tliree  groups  of  glands 
whicli  may  become  swollen  because  of  tuberculous  infection:  At  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  we  have  tlie  tracheohronchml  lymph  niydca: 
along  the  main  bronchi  there  are  tlie  bronchial  lymph  nodes:  and  at 
the  hiliis  of  the  lungs  there  are  the  pulmonary  lymph  //or/r.v,  which  also 
surround  the  bronchi,  and  communicate  though  lymph  si)aci\s  witli 
tlie  j)areneliynia.  In  fact,  all  these  glands  receive  their  lymph  fn)m 
the  ])ulnionary  tissue  and  the  bronchi.    Tonsidering  their  anatomical 

»  Munchen.  mod.  Wchnschr.,  1011,  Ixi.  2000. 
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Flos,  70  tiud  7l.-^-'Diiipri.niU''  driiwiiii^s  sliowin«  rhe  reluti^ih^hip  of  thi^  hmnrhial 
glands  ro  the  thoracic  wall  in  the  iididf.  Tht*  gliiiidt<i  are  actiordiDK  to  Siikitnnikrtw.  and 
the  tmcheu  and  brotiehi  an*  nUi^r  HIakv  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sr.,  1S99,  v%\\i.  320l  In  f ho 
child  the  truthea  bifurcates  at  alwtit  the  level  of  the  intencrtcbral  dbk  l>etwecn  the 
fourth  aod  fifth  Ihoracic  vertebrtp,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  tip  of  (ho  fmirth 
thoracic  spmc.  This  is  about  opposite  the  articulutiofi  of  the  third  *vMrtjil  cartilage 
anteriorly.    (StoU.) 
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relations  it  is  clear  that  when  enlarged,  they  may  exert  press^ire  tipon 
the  bronchi  and  tra(^hea,  as  well  as  oo  the  ner\TS  and  bloodvessels 
passing  through  the  ehest.  They  may  produce  symptoms  bei*ause  of 
]>ressure  exerted  on  the  vagus  and  recurrent  hir\'ngeal  nerves  and  the 
superior  vena  cava.  They  may  even  press  upon  the  phrenic  nerve, 
tile  areli  of  the  aorta,  innominate  veins,  etc.  lint  tliis  is  exc^eptional 
des]>ite  the  fact  that  tcxt-i>ooks  give  s<->  many  signs  revealing  pressure 
on  the  various  structures.  The  anatomical  relations  of  these  glands 
are  shown  vividly  in  the  illustrations  (Figs.  7{\  and  71» page 403)  from 
Stolh^  based  on  Sukiennikow's- anatomical  researches. 

!n.'{piTti(m, — On  inspection  the  thorax  is  often  foun<!  fleformed  in 
tliose  who  ha\'c  had  eidargcil  glands;  indeeil,  some  of  the  dcft>rmities 
prmlucetl  by  the  intratJioracic  glands  are  ditticult  to  differentiate  from 
tlie  changes  pnxhiccil  by  early  rickets.  In  some  cases  we  find  tJae 
typical  ] phthisical  tlairax,  the  hahifffji  plithimruit — a  long,  narrow  chest 
Avith  the  ribs  slanting  dinvuwarfl  at  an  acute  angle,  and  narrow  inter- 
costal spaces,  (liildren  with  such  chests  have  passerl  througli 
several  attacks  of  glamhdar  enlargement  and  may,  at  the  time 
of  examination,  \w  in  fair  healtlu  In  many  we  scr  what  Stoll  calls  the 
*'hilus  dimple."  If  the  breath  is  held  at  the  end  of  insiuration  then*  is 
seen  an  apparent  retraction  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  second  inter- 
space. Owing  to  lack  of  expansion  of  one  apex,  tJie  chest  wall  lags  with 
inspiration*  In  old  cases  tJiis  "dimple'*  may  remain  |>ermanently, 
owing  to  pleural  adhesions  or  cicatrization  of  Uic  peribnmchial  tissues 
at  the  hilns  (Figs,  72  and  73), 

Tills  phthisical  chest,  which  some  authors  consi<ler  predisposing  to 
phthisis,  is  in  fact  j>r(iof  that  tht^  patient  has  been  tuberculous  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  children  it  is  proof  that  the  thoracic  glands  have 
been  eniargiNl.  In  our  investigatic^ns  of  the  form  of  the  chest  in  children 
of  tubcrcukms  parentage,  we  found  that  at  birth  the  tjiest  is  almost 
invarialily  normal,  and  «mly  when  tubercle  affects  the  intratJioracic 
visct^ra  arc  t^hanges  in  its  form  |>r(Klnced.  In  some  cases  unilateral 
bulging  of  the  chest  wall  is  nutrd,  t^pe^ially  the  first  tw<»  intersj»aces 
near  the  sternmn. 

Enlarged  veins  are  often  visible  on  a  chest  containing  enlargtMl 
glands.  They  are  usually  seen  on  the  npjicr  part  of  the  thf>rax,  mostly 
bilateral  though  not  symmetrical,  ^md  at  times  unilatcraL  In  my  mvn 
cases,  »>7.o  percent,  of  children  with  trachei»l)rfnichial  adenopathy  had 
enlarged  antl  visible  veins  on  tlie  thorax,  and  of  these,  tJirtT-f<nirths 
were  unilatcraL  Of  those  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of  latent  tuberculosis 
was  jnstitit^b  or  in  whom  it  was  strongly  sus]>ecte(b  2o  per  cent,  showed 
tiiis  sign,  while  among  the  manifestly  healthy  only  about  1  per  cent, 
had  enlargetl  \euis  on  tlie  tliorax.  Stoll  found  enlarged  and  visible 
veins  on  the  thorax  in  92  out  of  173  cases;  of  these  ."lO  per  cent,  were 
tuberculous. 

»  Am.  Jour  Med,  8c.,  1911.  exli,  83;  Ibid.,  IHH,  cxlviij,  309;  Am.  Jour.  Db.  Children, 
lt>12,  iv,  333. 
*BerI,  klia,  Wchiiechr.,  1905.  3d.  3ie.  347,  369. 
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It  Uius  appears  tJiat  this  is  a  fair  sign  of  compression  of  the  main 
trunks  <*f  the  iiitrathoraeir  veins  by  enlargi*<l  ^'lands  or  adherent 
pleura.  My  genera!  experience,  hmvever^  ur^es  ine  against  liasty 
diupiosis  based  on  this  sign  aloni\  It  is  met  uith  in  many  healthy 
ehildreii.  es]x*eially  such  as  have  a  dchcate  and  transparent  skin,  and 
also  in  anemia.  In  adults,  it  is  oftc^n  seen  in  \^'^)lnell  during  lactatir^n. 
when  it  may  he  nnilateral,  Kud  in  persons  sulTering  from  nt)n-tuher- 
culous  afleetions  of  the  linaichi^  lungs,  aucl  jjeiira,  especially  ehroinc 
brtmchitis,  asthma,  arui  pulmonary  emphysema  (see  p.  265). 


f  \1 

F^   1  1 

Fig.  72  Fig.  73 

Figs.  72  ftiid  73.— The  *'\\i\ym  dimple.'*     fStolK) 

Percussion. — A  great  <leal  has  l>een  written  about  percussion  as  an 
aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  traeiieolrrouehial  adeiiopatliy.  Unt  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  many  children  with  undoubted  enhirgement  of  these 
glands  in  whom  the  percussion  n(Jte  elicite*!  over  every  part  of  the  chest 
is  practically  nonnak  When  we  consider  tJie  t<>[jograi>liical  position 
of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea^  it  is  clear  tliat  the  glands  must  become 
very  large  to  produce  dulness  anteriorly  or  posteriorly  over  the  surface 
of  the  chest.  The  various  special  methtxls  like  Koranyi's*  vertebral 
percussion,  which  has  been  elaborated  in  this  eouutry  by  John  i\ 
Da  Costa ,^  do  not  give  satisfaction.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is 
found  paravertebral  dulness  on  light  percussion.  The  areas  tliat  may 
be  f  jund  affected  correspcjnd  to  the  liilus — the  interscapular  space, 
especially  the  right,  and  anteriorly   in   the  upper  two   interspaces 


»  55t»t'hr.  f,  kliri.  Med..   iOOi>.  !x,  295, 

« Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1909,  cxsreviii,  815;  1913.  oxlvi,  060. 
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near  the  steniiun.  To  elicit  this,  ven'  light  percussion  is  necessar>' 
because  of  the  thinness  and  resilience  of  the  thoracic  walls  in  the  child. 
It  may  be  found  when  the  glands  are  not  ven'  much  enlarged;  then  it 
is  due  to  the  engorgement  of  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  which 
exists  in  the  region  of  the  hiliis  during  the  course  of  certain  acute 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  the  collateral  inflammation  described  by 
Tendeloo.* 

Tliis  defective  resonance  is  only  rarely  bilateral.  Anteriorly  it  must 
be  differentiated  from  the  didness  due  to  an  enlarged  thymus.  The 
latter  is  usually  beneath  the  sternum,  while  in  bronchial  adenopathy 
tjie  dulness  is  mainly  at  tlie  side  of  that  bone,  mostly  to  the  right. 
We  must  mention  that  there  is  normally  an  oval  area  of  dulness  between 
the  first  and  fifth  thoracic  vertebrie.  extending  an  inch  to  two  outward 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  to  which  William  Ewart^  has  called  attention. 
But  in  cases  of  glandular  enlargement  it  is  usually  unilateral — one 
interscapular  space  is  dull.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  in  which  enlarged 
thoracic  glands  produced  dulness  all  over  one  side  of  the  chest.  Another 
point  is  tliat  this  dulness,  to  be  indicative  of  adenopathy,  must  be 
permanent,  found  during  several  examinations.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Grancher  an<l  J.  E.  H.  Sawyer,'  in  debilitated  and  rachitic 
children  tliere  are  observed  transient  areas  of  dulness,  due  to  a  bronchus 
being  plugged  with  secretions  and  the  resulting  atelectasis  of  the  air 
vesicles  it  supplies. 

AvscuUatwn, — In  my  experience  auscultation  has  been  of  more 
ser\^ice  in  attempting  to  diagnosticate  intrathoracic  glands.  Normally 
the  breath  sounds  in  children  are  louder  and  somewhat  harsher  than  in 
adults — jmerile.  Hut  this,  in  healtliy  children,  is  heart!  all  over  the 
chest.  Swollen  glands  alter  them  in  circumscribed  areas.  Thus, 
when  large,  we  may  find  feeble  breathing  over  a  limited  area,  owing  to 
compression  of  a  hroncluis,  or  to  nKxlifications  in  tlie  pidmonar>' 
circulation  in  tliat  region.  On  rare  occasions  tlie  breath  sounds  are 
feeble  over  an  entire  lung  anteriorly  and  ])()steriorly.  But  this  is  liable 
to  great  variations.  1  have  followed  some  children  for  years  and 
finnul  tliat  at  times  th;re  are  modifications  in  the  breath  sounds  in  a 
givcMi  area  which  shift  so  that  at  tlie  next  examination,  one  or  more 
months  later,  tJie  niiMlification  is  found  at  anotiier  place.  It  may  be 
found  that  during  an  attack  of  an  intercurrent  disi^ase,  rhinopharyn- 
gitis, iiiHucnza,  etc.-  when  the  glands  swell  up  and  there  is  an  exacer- 
bation of  the  tuberculous  j)rocess  -the  auscultatory  jJienomena  make 
their  aj)pearance  to  disappear  after  the  acute  ])r()ccss  is  gone. 

Anteriorly  the  auscultatory  signs  in  children  are  uncertain,  because 
normally  we  may  hear  tlie  tradieal  sound  at  the  sides  of  the  manu- 
brium in  emaciated  but  non-tuberculous  children  witli  narn)W  cliests. 
Still,  wlien  tubular  breathing  is  heard  unilaterally  at  the  side  of  the 
sternum  it  si>eaks  for  enlarged  glands.    Posteri<^rly,  bronchial  or  harsh 

•Sixth  Intern.  Conjir.  on  TuU^n-ul«)sis,  l'*()s,  vi.   1*J7. 

-  Hritish  Med.  Jour..  1912,  ii, '.XWi.  '  HirniinRhMin  Mt'«l.  Keviow,   1912.  xix,  57. 
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hreatliiiig  in  tlie  interscapular  space  vf  one  side  is  an  indication  of  the 
transmissitJii  of  the  trachea!  murmur  by  enlarged  glands  which  act  as 
sound  conductors.  In  mild  cases  only  prolonged  expiration  is  heard 
in  one  interscapular  space,  but  in  those  in  which  tlie  glands  are  very 
much  enlargtNb  tlie  hrt^athing  over  a  limited  area  may  be  tubular,  or 
exquisitely  Ijrtjnchial;  almtist  the  same  as  is  audible  when  listening 
directly  o\'er  the  trachea. 

D'Espine's  Sign:  Tracheoplioiiy, — x\hout  tliirty  years  ago  A,  d'Espine* 
described  a  sign  of  enlarge*!  tracheal  glands  which  appears  to  be  more 
satisfaetorv^  than  an\'  tither  syiiiptom  ar  sign  at  our  command  at 
present.  It  consists  in  auscultation  t>f  the  v{>ice,  especially  the  whis- 
pered voice,  along  the  course  of  the  trachea  posteriorly.  He  dcscribt^d 
this  sign  as  follows:  TJic  patient  is  told  to  count  "one,  two,  three," 
or  **  thirty- three/'  as  clearly  as  possible  (y<.»unger  children  may  be 
told  to  say  "papa,"'  *' mamma")  while  the  examiner  auscultates  witli 
the  uakal  ear,  or  better  witJi  a  stethos(*ope,  tlie  spines  of  the  cenieal 
\'ertebra^.  ^o  king  as  w*e  listen  to  tlie  cervical  spines,  we  hear  the 
cJiaracteristic  tracheal  tone  and  each  word  is  quite  clear.  In  a 
normal  child  this  clear  voice  stops  abruptly  as  soon  as  we  reach  the 
seventh  cervical  spine  where  the  lung  begins;  l>iit  in  cases  with  bron- 
chial adenitis  the  t^earness  of  tlie  voice,  or  tlie  tracheal  tone,  continues 
low^er  dowTi,  from  tJie  first  to  tlie  fifth  thoracic  vertebra.  It  is  at  this 
spot  that  tlie  main  localization  of  tlie  enlarged  lirtjochia!  glands  is 
founfl.  The  transmission  of  the  tracheal  tone  in  tJicse  cases  is  effected 
by  tlic  enlarged  glands  which  surround  tlie  traeJiea  at  its  bifurcation 
and  often  reach  the  sjvinal  cfjhunn,  acting  as  sound  conductf>rs  between 
the  trachea  and  spine. 

When  auscultation  of  the  full  voice  gives  uncertain  results,  the 
patient  is  told  to  whisjier  ''thirty-three,"  which  is  even  more  reliable 
than  tlie  bronchoi>hon\^  just  spoken  of.  It  must  alwa\'s  be  lK>me  in 
mind  tluit  in  healthy  children  and  adults,  bronchophony  and  the 
whisjK^reit  %'oice  stop  abruptly  at  the  se\'enth  een^ical  spine»  and  when 
heard  lower  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  sonietliing  interposing  l>etween  the 
trachea  and  tlie  spine,  and  acting  as  a  voice  conduetrKr. 

This  sign  of  tracheobronchial  aden(»patliy  has  been  extensively 
tried  in  France  and  many  report  that  it  is  more  reliable  than  any 
other  sign.  Barot-  fotm<i  it  superior  to  ijcrcussiou  aiwl  even  more 
tnistworthy  than  skiagraphy  for  t!ie  jairpose  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  erdarged  thoracic  glands.  In  tliis  country  it 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Stoll,  Sewall,^  Howell/'  Honeij,* 
and  otJiers. 

In  evaluating  this  sign  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  height 
of  tlie  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  where  the  glands  are  most  likely 


»  Traits  des  Malad.  de  IVrifance.  Paris,  1900.  p.  856, 

*  Arch,  m6dicjiles  d'Aiigera,   J907.  xii,  J!S. 

*  Jaur  \in.  Med.  Assn.,  1913.  i\,  2027.  '  Am.  Jour.  Dis.  Children.  1915,  x.  90. 
♦Jour  Am,  Mvd.  Assn..  1913jvji.  95H. 
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to  become  enlarged  in  tuberculosis,  differs  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  In  infants  and  young  children  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra.  But  with  advancing  age  it  sinks  lower  and  lower. 
At  the  age  of  eight  it  rfeaches  the  second  or  third  thoracic  vertebra,  and 
at  twelve  it  is  found  as  low  as  the  fourth.  In  adults,  especially  in 
senile  individuals,  it  may  be  found  as  low  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  thoracic 
vertebra.  Therefore,  in  a  child  of  ten,  the  transmission  of  the  whispered 
voice  to  the  third  thoracic  vertebra  may  not  mean  enlarged  glands  in 
tlie  chest. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  the  mere  transmission  of  the  vocal 
resonance  as  heard  over  normal  lungs  is  not  d'Espine's  sign.  This  is 
found  very  often  in  children  without  enlarged  glands.  It  is  the  trans- 
mission of  tlie  characteristic  tracheal  timbre  which  counts.  In  most 
cases  it  is  heard  not  only  along  the  spine,  but  also  in  the  interscapular 
space  on  one  side;  at  times  bilaterally. 

I  have  tested  this  sign  in  various  ways  and  found  it  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  several  cases  the  skiagraphic  plate  failed  to  disclose  the  pres- 
ence of  enlarged  glands  while  d'Espine's  sign  revealed  them.  Armand 
Dellile,^  Zabel,^  and  d'Espine  mention  cases  which  were  verified  by 
autopsy. 

Smith's  Sign. — Eustace  Smith's  sign  of  bronchial  adenopathy 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  consists  in  this:  If  the  child  be  made 
to  bend  back  the  heml,  so  that  the  face  becomes  almost  horizontal, 
and  the  eyes  look  straight  upward  at  the  ceiling  above  him,  a  venous 
hum,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  size  and  position  of  the 
diseased  glands,  is  heard  with  the  stethoscope  placed  upon  the  upper 
l)one  of  the  sternum.  As  the  chin  is  now  slowly  depressed,  the  hum 
becomes  less  loudly  audible  and  ceases  shortly  before  the  head  reaches 
its  ordinary  j)ositi()n.  Smith  explains  this  plienomenon  in  this  fashion: 
While  the  head  is  bending  backward,  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  is 
tilte<l  forward,  carrying  with  it  the  glands  lying  in  its  bifurcation,  and 
tlie  left  innominate  vein,  as  it  passt\s  behind  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  is  compressed  between  the  enlarged  glands  and  tlie  bone. 

In  my  own  experience  tliis  sign  is  not  very  reliable.  It  is  found  in 
sliort-neeked  diildren  without  enlarged  glands,  and  is  absent  in  many 
with  a<len(>pathy.  (iihsoii**  pointe<l  out  that  it  is  mostly  found  in 
children  who  have  enlarged  veins  in  tJie  neck  and  on  the  chest. 

Reflex  Symptoms.  -There  are  other  symptoms  of  tracheobronchial 
adenopathy  wliidi  are  described  in  great  det^iil  in  text-l>ooks,  but 
wliich  are,  in  fact,  very  rare  and  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
average  case.  Thus,  pr(\ssure  on  the  recurrent  nerve  may  produce 
paralysis  of  the  right  vocal  cord;  pressure  on  the  sympathetic  may 
prcMhice  differences  in  the  size  of  the  j)uj)ils.  Pressure  on  the  vagus 
may  pro<luc(»  tachycaniia  an<l  pali)itati()n,  transient  or  pennanent. 

*  DiuKiiostic  ot  (niitoinont  do  I'lideiiopathu'  trarlu'o-hroiirhiciuo,  Paris,  1911. 
«  Miiiiehon.  mod.  Wchnschr..  \9\'2.  lix,  2»»r»4. 
>  British  Med.  Jour.,  IIMH),  ii,  10.-,1. 
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But  these  symptoms  are  very  rare  ami  are  not  n>ndusive  even  when 
encountereti. 

In  young  children  oaseatetKglands  may  break  through  into  adjoin- 
ing structures,  the  bronchi »  trachea,  esophagus,  etc.  M<»re  rarely 
yet,  the  swollen  i^lantis  acc|uire  such  <liiiiensions  that  by  pressure  on 
a  bronchus  tJiey  j^revent  the  entry  of  air  inti*  the  part  i>f  the  hing 
supphe<l  }*y  this  tube;  or  by  pressure  on  Uie  trachea  fatal  asphyxia  is 
pnMiuce*!.  But  these  cases  are  extremely  rare  and  may  be  considered 
medical  curiosities. 

Skiagraphy. — With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  years  of  radiography, 
we  tJMnight  that  with  the  aid  of  the  .r-rays  we  had  at  last  found  a 
means  for  ptisitively  identifying  enlarged  traeheoljronclnal  giamls. 
Had iogra pliers  often  made  diag!U>ses  of  tuberculosis  in  children  who 
showetl  no  symptoms  of  active  disease  and  continued  well  indefinitely. 

This  was  but  natwai.  considering  that  nornud  glands  allow  the  rays 
to  pass  through  withtmt  casting  any  shadows,  unless  there  is  engorge- 
ment. Caseatcd  glan<ls  east  a  shadow  whicli  is  occasionally  distinct, 
but  at  times  very  indefinite*  Only  calcified  glands  cast  a  distinct 
shadow  which  may  be  identifie<l  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  But 
calcified  glands,  tuberculous  in  origin  undoubtedly,  are  an  indication 
that  the  di.sease  has  come  to  a  standstill;  in  fact,  this  is  the  i>nly  mode 
of  cure  of  caseated  glands. 

t'nder  the  circumstances  the  most  easily  diagnosticated  cases  of 
tracfieohninchial  adenitis,  %vheu  tie  j-rays  are  used  for  the  ]>urpose, 
are  tJiose  which  have  no  significance  clinically—  those  with  calcifies  1 
glands.  When  we  attempt  to  clear  up  a  case  in  which  the  glands  are 
s\^'ollen,  but  neither  caseated  nor  calcified — ^iii  other  words,  at  a  time 
when  therapeutic*  nieasurcs  may  be  ruaugurate<l  with  a  gtHxl  chance 
of  helping  tJie  patient — the  .r-rays  very  frequently  fail  to  gi\'e  conclusive 
prr>ofs  of  tJie  existence  of  trouble.  On  tlie  other  hand,  they  show  old 
ami  calcified  glands  which  may  not  be,  and  *»ften  are  not,  the  cause 
(*f  the  cfinical  symptoms  for  which  the  patient  consults  us  at  tJie  time. 

Fluorosct*p\'  is  of  no  value  at  all  in  most  cases  ni  Ntnmg  children 
who  cannot  be  managed  in  a  totally  *hirk  rmuri,  asketl  to  breatlie 
deeply,  cough,  etc.  The  i)est  is  a  skiagraph ic  jilate,  taken  instanta- 
neously, and  stuflied  after  it  has  been  deveio|>efL  But  even  here  we 
miLst  be  careful  before  conclutling  that  because  there  is  a  shadow  at 
t]ie  hilus,  there  is  active  tuberculosis  of  tlie  intrathoracic  glands.  In 
nearl\'  all  infections  diseases  of  childhood,  but  especially  in  scarlet  fever, 
measles  and  whooping-cough,  tliese  glands  are  enlargetl,  but  the 
swelling  sIowl\  retrogresses  during  convalescence.  In  fact,  de  Mussy 
attribute!  1  the  i>aroxysmsof  cough  in  pertussis  to  enlarged  ghnids*  It 
is  therefore  hazardous  to  tliagnose  tuberculous  adenitis  in  a  child  with 
whtM)pingH'ough,  or  scark^t  fever,  as  I  have  seen  done. 

Sluka*  insists  that  several  plates  taken  at  long  inten^als  are  neces- 


1  Wieri,  klin-  Wchnschr.,   19i:i,  xxvi,  254. 
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sar}- ,  so  that  evanescent  enlargements  of  the  glands  may  be  excluded. 
In  fact,  he  found  that  the  shadows  shown  on  the  plate  of  the  same 
child  at  irregular  inten^als  have  been  larger  at  one  time  and  smaller  at 
another;  at  times  involving  almost  a  complete  lobe,  or  even  a  whole 
Imig,  at  other  times  only  a  small  circumscribed  shadow  was  found;  at 
one  time  in  the  right  side,  at  other  times  in  the  left,  etc.  A  consider- 
able part  of  these  changes  is  due  to  changes  in  the  collateral  inflam- 
mation in  active  cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  differences  in  the 
technic  of  taking  the  picture,  the  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  patient's 
chest,  the  sharpness  of  the  focus,  the  condition  of  the  tube,  etc.,  are 
responsible  in  many  cases. 

The  more  extensive  the  exi)erience  of  roentgenologists  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  diagnose  tracheobronchial  adenopathy,  relying  solely  on 
o'-ray  findings.  Thus,  I.  Seth  Hirsch  says:  "Alarkedly  indurated  and 
enlarged  lymph  nodes  are  visible  as  sharply  defined,  clearly  differen- 
tiated round,  ring-like,  or  partly  triangular  shadow^s  occupying  the 
position  of  the  hilum  shadow  and  extending  out  beyond  this.  But  even 
this  variety  of  lymph  node  disease  may  not  be  visible  when  affecting 
the  paratracheal  glands.  When,  however,  these  glands  are  the  seat 
of  calcareous  degeneration,  they  are  visible,  whether  tracheal  or  medias- 
tinal; but  here  also  the  mere  presence  of  calcareous  deposits  at  the 
hilum  does  not  mean  a  calcareous  nucleus  in  a  tubercular  lymph  node, 
for  they  may  be  due  to  anthracosis,  calcareous  deposits  in  the  vessels 
or  the  bronchial  wall,  the  result  of  chronic,  non-tuberculous  interstitial 
inflammations.*' 

On  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  shadows  in  tlie  region  of  the  hilus 
are  indicative  of  enlargement  or  engorgement  of  the  glands  in  that 
region.  Tliis  mottling  and  stii)pling  of  the  hihis  is,  how^ever,  no  cri- 
terion as  to  tlie  activity  of  the  disease.  Even  the  triangular  or  wedge- 
shai)e(l  sliadow,  witli  the  base  to  tlie  hilus,  \vhich  has  been  described 
by  Stoll  and  HciibI(Mn,  Sluka,  and  others,  is  no  proof  of  active  disease, 
as  the  writer  lias  repeate<lly  convinced  himself.  It  appears  also  that 
in  young  infants  tliese  hihis  shadows  are  only  rarely  seen  even  when 
a(ien<)])athy  exists.  Sluka  says  that  in  children  under  Iwo  years  of 
age  he  never  oht4nue<l  a  shadow  on  a  chest  i)late  which  would  even 
remotely  suggest  liikis  tul)erculosis,  tiiough  he  has  taken  numerous 
l)lates  of  sick  children.  He  says  that  only  during  the  thinl  and  fourth 
year  do  the  glan<ls  begin  to  reveal  themselves  roentgenologically;  they 
are  mostly  seen  <hiriiig  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  and  then  begin  to 
decreasi^  in  fretmency. 

Of  late  tlie  confi<lence  formerly  placed  in  .r-ray  findings  in  uitra- 
thoracic  conditions  has  been  waning.  At  tJie  1015  nieethig  of  the 
American  l*(Mliatric  Society,*  Koplik  said  that  "one  should  be  very 
cautious  in  jHTinitting  an  .r-ray  to  make  a  diagnosis  for  him.*'  Holt 
stattH^l  that  lie  had  '\sent  the  same  case  to  a  radiologist  on  successive 

>  Medical  Record,  HU5,  Ixxxviii,  ')02. 
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days  and  eadi  day  a  different  diagnosis  was  made.  The  *r-ray  is  very 
misleading  and  a  dubious  proeedure  upon  which  to  base  a  diagnosLs/* 
In  (loubtftd  mmjf  the  Hkiagmphic  plate  mat/  giw  mmiv  indefinite  infor- 
matkm  abont  the  presence  of  enlarged  ihonwtc  glamLf.  Bnt  when  found 
in  a  child  shomng  no  clinical  ^i/mptoms  of  the  di*wn,n\  we  must  not 
conclnde  that  the  child  i.s  artirelif  tubercnlotiJ<,  We  da  not  as  yet  have 
enough  exjjerienee  with  skiagraphy  in  liealthy  ehildreu,  nor  have 
eiiougJi  autopsies  been  made  to  verify  skiagraphic  findings,  tu  warrant 
uncH^uivoeai  conclusions. 

TuberctUin  Diagnosis. — Basing  their  opinion  on  the  fact  tJuit  tuber- 
culosis in  infants  is  ahnost  invariably  fatal,  it  has  been  eunduded  that 
%vhen  in  a  ytning  child  any  of  tJxe  tuberculin  tests  is  iK>sitive,  and  there 
are  some  s\'tnptoms,  sncfi  as  cough,  etc.,  tJie  child  should  be  priinoinice+i 
tuberculuus  t*»  the  great  dismay  of  tlie  parents.  1  have  seen  children 
kept  from  sdi^xj  and  thus  deprived  of  an  cflneation,  and  ]M^rhai»s 
lianipered  h>r  the  rest  of  their  lives,  sc»lely  because  the  von  Pircpict 
reaction  was  found  i)ositivc. 

We  have  already  shown  tJiat  the  tul>ercylin  reaction  shows  bnt  one 
thing — whether  the  j>ersoii — child  or  ailult  inunaterial — has  ever  lieen 
infected  witli  tubercle  bacilli.  But  it  does  not  show  conclusively 
whether  the  infectioji  was  followal  by  disease.  Inacti\'e  infection  is 
more  likely  to  gi\T  a  strong  reaction  than  active  tuberculous  disease. 
In  fact,  in  fatal  tuberculous  bronchtJpneunionia,  meningitis,  etc.,  the 
reaction  is  negative;  in  others  it  is  but  faintly  positive.  In  other 
words,  the  stronger  tlie  reaction,  tJie  less  likelihood  1  of  active  or  dan- 
gerous disease  in  the  child,  and  a  negative  reaction  is  no  i>ositive 
pn:K>f  of  the  absence  of  dangerous  tid>erculous  disease- 
In  infants  under  two  years  of  age  a  positive  reaction  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  indieatiifn  of  acti\'e  disease  hecaus*^  at  that  age  infection  is  very 
likely  to  he  hillnwcd  by  disease;  during  the  first  six  months  of  Hfe, 
almost  invariably.  Hut  after  two  years  of  age  harndess  infections 
are  tlie  mlc,  S4i  that  the  value  of  the  tubercnliii  reaction  acquires  an 
academic  importance,  as  was  already  sliowii,  bnt  it  lt>ses  its  clinical 
value.  Tliis  is  a  innnt  which  jjcdiatrists  shonld  bear  in  mind.  It  sluadfl 
never  be  lost  sight  of  that  after  tlie  third  year  latent  tul>erculosis  is 
very  common  and  tliis  gi\'es  the  same  reaction  as  active  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Ihc  diagnosis  of  tuliercnlons  tracheobronchial  adeii- 
opatJiv  depends  on  tlu-  presence  or  abst^riee  r»f  clinical  symptoms  of 
disease.  A  chihl  o^  er  two  years  of  age  sliowing  a  tliree  plits  tubcrcuhn 
reaction,  and  a  shadow  in  the  regitm  of  tlie  hilus  on  tlie  skiagraphic 
plate  is  to  be  considered  well  and  healtliy  so  long  as  it  ijresents  no 
s\inpt**ms  of  fliscase;  so  long  as  tJiere  is  no  fever,  no  ccaigh,  no  ema- 
ciation, etc.  It  is  diflerent  witJi  those  wlio  have  clinical  symptians. 
In  tliese  it  is  always  impctrtant  to  remember  that  when  a  child  does 
not  thrive,  fails  to  gain  in  weight,  tiie  cause  must  be  found.  If  it  is  not 
found,  and  tJicre  is  cougli,  especially  that  dr\',  brassy  cough,  tjie  tem- 
fjcrature  is  to  be  taken  tliree  or  four  times  a  day.    If  it  is  found  tjiat 
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tlit're  is  an  irregular  fever,  of  tlie  type  descTibed  above,  there  is  pre- 
suniptioii  {}{  tubereiilusis.  If  on  examioiiig  the  t-hest  we  find  some 
diiliieiss  in  one  of  the  interseapuUir  spaces,  or  anterioriy  in  the  upper 
two  interspaces  near  tlie  stenunii;  and  the  whispered  voice  and  the 
trat  Ileal  tone  aliMig  the  spine,  and  in  one  or  both  intersaipular  spaces 
are  audible  in  tlie  jjeeuliar  characteristic  fashion  descril>e4i  when 
speaking  of  d'Kspine's  sign,  tlie  diagnosis  of  traehcH»bronehial  mlen- 
oj>athy  is  el  in  dial. 

It  is  different  Avhen  thes*^  signs  are  founfl,  even  in  cunjunrtifMi  with 
skiagraphic  findings  and  a  positive  tubereolin  reaction,  in  a  child 
which  shows  no  clinical  symptoms  of  *tisease.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  cliild  may  also  have,  and  probably  iloc^s  have»  enlarge*!  bronchial 
glan<ls.  Hilt  tlicsc  glands  are  not  actively  disease^b  and  s<j  long  as  the 
little  patient  t)i rives,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  glands  are  of  no 
niore  clinical  value  tlian  llie  scars  ft>und  in  tlie  ajjices  u{  IHJ  per  cent* 
c»f  adults  who  die  from  causes  other  than  tnberculosis;  they  are  of  no 
more  seriijus  imi>ort  than  the  enlarged  glands  found  on  the  necks  of  over 
fvl)  per  cent.  <»f  eviflently  heattliy  chil<!ren  in  the  slums  of  hirge  cities. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  in  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  endi races  two  problems:  (1}  The  immetliate  outhK>k; 
and  (2)  the  ultimate  outlook.  In  otlier  words,  svhat  arc  the  chances 
of  survival,  or  of  retiiining  go<>d  health,  immediately  after  infection 
has  taken  place,  and  is  the  cliiki  destine*!  to  develop  phthisis  after 
reaching  tlie  age  of  adolescence? 

The  immediate  outlook  appears  to  be  gtHnb  provi*letl  the  lesions 
remain  Uvealized  in  tJic  glands,  or  even  in  the  l>ones  and  joints.  This 
is  clearly  seen  in  cases  of  sujKTHciid  glandular  tuberculosis:  Most 
children  with  tulierculous  cervical  adenitis,  esi>ecially  those  requiring 
no  operative  interference,  recover  after  a  protracted  illness.  The 
same  is  true  of  osseous  and  articuhir  tuberculosis.  From  ^MT>  caM?s  of 
tuberculous  ftiscase  of  tlie  hip  treated  1)\'  A.  Bowlliv  ^  at  tlie  Alexandra 
Hospital  in  lA>ndon  during  tAventy-one  \'cars,  ii3  died — a  mortality  of 
4  per  cent.  He  found  that  of  tlie  33  who  die^h  24  were  attacked  by  the 
disease  Wfore  tlie  age  of  six.  The  mortality'  from  tuberculous  tracheo- 
bronchial adenitis  is  nndoubtedly  even  lower.  The  greatest  danger  is 
mctastiisis  in  tJie  meninges»  l>ut  even  this  is  couiparatively  infrequent 
after  tlie  fifth  year. 

For  this  reason  all  methods  of  treatment  of  tubercidosis  in  children 
produce  most  cxit41cnt  results,  ITiis  is  also  tlie  reason  why  orphan 
asylums — which  harbor  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of 
age — report  tliat,  despite  tlie  fact  tliat  most  of  tlieir  iimiates  are 
derived  from  tlie  po«irest  strata  of  population,  and  an  enormous  pro- 
portion arc  of  tuberculous  stock,  they  have  no  morbidity  nor  mor* 
t^lity  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  simply  because  deatli  from  tubercidous 
tracheobronchial  adenopathy  is  extremely  rare.    The  success  of  tlie 
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opf*n-air  school;^,  the  preventoriums,  etc-,  should  also  l>e  attributed 
in  a  ^reat  measiire  to  this  cause. 

Barring  meningeal  complications  or  intercurrent  acute  infectious 
diseases,  tlie  j)rognosis  in  trachcobronehial  adenopathy  is  excellent. 

In  older  children,  sexen  years  t*f  a^e  or  more,  tlie  prt»gnosis  of 
apical  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  stime  tyiM?  as  seen  in  adults  is 
more  serious,  though  not  so  serious  as  in  adidts.  It  appears  that 
puhuonary  lesions  in  children  heal  with  greater  ease  than  in  adults » 
though  now  and  then  we  meet  witli  n  ease  in  which  the  process  in  the 
lung  })roceeds  to  cavitation  an<l  the  child  succmnbs  to  the  usual  clinical 
manifestatiim  of  phthisis.  After  the  twelfth  year  there  is  hardly  auy 
difTerence  in  ttie  clinical  picture  and  progIH^sls  of  phthisis  in  children 
and  in  adults. 

Says  Franz  Hamburger,'  one  of  tlie  most  experienccfl  men  in  this 
field:  **In  general  we  can  lay  tlown  the  i'undamenta!  principle  tjuit  the 
prognosis  of  tuberculous  manifestations  in  children  is  not  at  all  bad. 
It  is»  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  impi>rtant  achievements  of  receut  years 
that  we  know:  "  tul>ercu!osis  in  children  is  a  relatively  harmless 
disease.'  It  will  naturall.v  take  decades  till  the  lay  public  will  leani 
this  important  fact/'  An<l  I  may  achl  till  physicians  in  general  will 
fleam  it. 

The  prognosis  also  depends  on  sexcral  t)ther  factors:  The  younger 
the  chili!  showing  active  tuberculous  manifestatitms,  the  worse  the 
outlwik,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  suHer  from,  or  to  succumb,  to  inetas^ 
tatic  tuberculous  manifestations,  such  as  meningitis,  rupture  of  a 
gland  intt)  a  bnuiehus,  tlie  trachea,  or  esopliagus.  These  complications 
in  fact  become  less  frequent  after  the  third  year  cf  life,  and  after  the 
sixtli  year  the\  are  coinparatively  rare.  The  [jroguosis  als^»  dejKMids 
on  various  accidental  complications.  Thus,  a  child  tJiat  escapes  the 
endemic  diseases,  such  as  njeasles,  whooping-c\aigh,  scarlet  fever, 
diyJitheria,  etc.,  ina\'  grow  up  into  healthy  manhocHb  in  spite  of  the 
enlarged  glands  in  tlie  chest  which  <lisappear  in  uearly  all  cases  after 
the  ten  til  year;  at  any  rate  they  give  uo  more  trouble.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  prognosis  also  <lepends  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
under  which  tJie  efiild  is  raiseiL  Those  who  are  well  *>ff  in  this  regard 
survive  unscatheti,  because  tJiey  have  got4  nourishment,  healthy 
dwellings,  frequent  vacations  and  arc  less  likely  to  (contract  other 
diseases,  etc. 

The  second  element  in  the  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  <luring  ehild- 
]uhh\  is  the  problem  whether  every  child  infecte^l  at  an  early  age  is 
destined  to  become  phthisical  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  life.  The 
facts  observed  in  <laily  practice  set^m  to  be  against  such  a  view.  If 
this  were  the  ease  tuberculosis  among  adults  w^ould  not  kill  only  one 
out  of  sexen  to  ten  indix^iduals,  as  is  now  found  wherever  there  are 
available  vital  statistics,  but  iiver  !)0  per  cent,  of  humanity  would 
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succumb  to  phthisis.  That  an  active  tuberculous  lesion  during  child- 
hood is  not  necessarily  followed  by  phthisis  in  later  life  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts: 

We  meet  with  many  persons  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  having 
had  some  form  of  tuberculosis  during  childhood,  but  pass  through 
life  as  healthy  and  even  vigorous  individuals.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  showing  scars  on  the  neck  which  are  undoubtedly  remnants  of 
tuberculous  adenitis  which  had  suppurated  or  were  operated  upon. 
We  meet  with  many  showing  remnants  of  articular  and  osseous  tuber- 
culous disease,  yet  they  pass  through  life  without  developing  phthisis. 
In  fact,  the  contrary  seems  to  be  true.  Those  who  see  large  numl)ers  of 
phthisical  patients  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  consumptives  witli 
scars  on  the  neck,  or  with  ankylosis  of  joints  following  earlier  tuber- 
culosis, etc.,  are  extremely  rare.  In  a  statistical  study  of  2000  cases 
of  clinical  tuberculosis  Stanley  L.  Wang^  found  only  20  patients  show- 
ing okl  cervical  scars  due  to  tuberculous  disease  which  had  occurred 
in  childhood.  He  also  found  that  tuberculous  patients  having  these 
scars  generally  show  a  greater  tendency  to  improve  with  the  usual 
sanatorium  care  than  others.  This  has  also  been  observed  to  be  a  fact 
by  many  other  clinicians,  as  has  already  been  discussed  (see  p.  125), 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  an  earl\'  tuberculous  lesion  may  have  some 
immunizing  effect  on  the  organism  and  jirevent  the  development  of 
phthisis  in  later  life.    .  . 

We  are,  at  the  j)resent  state  of  our  knowledge,  not  warranted  in 
asserting  that  tJiis  protection  against  phthisis  conferred  by  a  early 
tuberculous  disease  dejK*nds  on  infection  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli, 
as  some  have  been  incline<i  to  assume.  But  we  may  safely  draw  a 
conclusion  that  an  early  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  tracheobronchial 
glands  is  not  necessarily  followtni  by  phthisis  in  later  life,  and  there 
seems  to  l>e  evidence  tliat  it  may  act  in  the  same  manner  as  articular, 
osseous,  and  other  glandular  tuberculosis. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Mod.  Assn..  1917,  ixviii,  HMi.'i. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 
PHTHISIS  IN  THE  AGED. 

Frequency; — Wliile  discussing  the  frefiiiency  of  tubercylosis  (hiring 
thf  Mirious  age  peritMls  we  have  .shown  that  no  age  is  exempt;  in  fact^ 
it  appears  from  available  rnortalit>^  statistic.s  that  after  the  age  of 
twenty  the  (leat]i-rates  from  philiisiH  are  about  the  j<ame  till  very 
advanced  life.  While  making  autopsies  pathologists  are  often  struck 
with  the  fref|uency  with  whieJi  active  tuI)erculous  lesions  are  found  in 
the  lungs  of  aged  persons,  and  in\  estigations  in  homes  ftjr  the  aged  sjiow 
clearly  that  a  large  prof mrt  ion  suffer  from  pJithisis*  Tlujs,  E.  Braun^ 
while  making  autopsies  notetl  tjiat  iti  all  bodies  of  persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age  miliary  tuberenlosis  was  detected.  The  lungs  were  nearly 
always  affected.  In  many  tlie  spkx*n,  kidneys,  and  liver  were  involved; 
the  meninges  in  otdy  10  per  cent,  of  eases. 

The  reason  why  popular  opinion  has  ascribed  immunity  of  old 
subjects  to  jihthisis  ajjpears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  when  occurring, 
this  disease  runs  a  mild  benign  course  and  may  pass  off  as  brtjuchitis, 
asthma,  etc.  But  when  tlie  sputum  expectorated  by  senile  perstais  is 
examined,  it  is  \'er\'  frecpiently  found  to  eonUiin  large  nundiers  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  fact,  tliese  aged  consumptives  may  be  considered 
actual  haeillns  '*  carriers"  who,  w-itliout  themselves  snffering  very 
much  from  the  bacilli,  disseminate  the  disease  much  more  widely 
tlian  yomiger  patients  who  know  of  their  condition  and  the  danger 
of  indiscriniinate  expectoration. 

Etiology.  -Most  phthisis  in  the  aged  has  been  acquired  during 
chiltUuxKl,  but  lias  been  held  in  abeyance  throughf>ut  life,  to  break  out 
again  at  tlie  period  of  life  when  tlie  organs  of  the  body  begin  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  wear  and  tear.  Others  have  sufferefl  from  some  form  of 
phthiwis  before,  Imt  the  disease  was  "*curefl/*  to  reawaken  during  old 
age.  Many  ha\'e  been  afflicted  for  years  w^ith  some  form  of  fibroid 
phthisis,  hut  when  senile  degeneration  liegan  to  manifest  itself  the 
tul>erculofibroid  lesions  in  the  lungs  began  to  activate  with  more  A'igor. 

From  our  present  knowledge  of  phthisiogcnesis  we  must  exclude 
new  infections  of  agetl  ]3€rsons,  because  the\'  have  been  infected  *iuring 
the  earlier  years  of  life,  as  was  already  discussed  elsewhere.  A  new, 
Of  primar\%  infection  in  an  arlult  wu\ild  surely  not  [nirsne  such  a  slow, 
sluggish  course  as  is  setm  in  the  aged.  The  active  disease  in  senile 
individuals  should  be  considered  either  metastatic,  or  else  old,  perhaps 
dormant,  pn>cesscs  flaring  up  and  causing  disease. 
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Pathologically,  there  are  no  differences  in  the  lesions  between  the 
aged  m\d  those  in  a^lults  in  general,  with  hut  few  exceptions.  In  the 
aged  the  fibroid  processes  predominate  because  the  tendency  to  fibrosis 
of  tissues  is  characteristic  of  advancing  age.  These  fibroid  formations 
tend  to  limit  the  lesion,  prevent  its  spread  and  to  surround  the  cavities, 
which  show  no  ternlency  to  enlarge  by  contiguity  f>f  the  process.  On 
tl^c  otJier  hand.  hr4)nchicctatic  cavities  arv  mtu'e  frequently  found  in 
oh!  than  in  yoiuig  consumptives. 

Symptoms. — ''The  cojiditions  with  which  it  mav'  be  associated 
mmhfy  the  course  of  the  tuberculous  process/'  says  J.  Ivlward  Squires,* 
**so  that  the  symj)t*>ms  are  obscured  am!  the  signs  of  its  presence  in 
the  lung  are  somewhat  indistinct,  Tubcnulnsis,  when  it  attacks  lungs 
already  damaged  by  the  degencratitm  of  age,  may  add  hut  little  to 
the  discomforts  of  the  individual  who  is  already  short  of  breath  and 
'whet^zy/  The  increasing  infirmity  of  the  patient  is  accepted  as  a 
sign  that  he  is  aging  more  rapidly,  an*l  no  snspicitm  of  any  addtnl  mis- 
chief is  aroused  or  entertained."  (lenerally  s|>eaking,  tlie  symptoms  of 
phthisis  in  the  aged  are  often  those  of  fibroid  phthisis,  wjiich  have 
already  been  th^seribed.  From  most  patients  who  consult  us  for  heni- 
optysis,  cough,  expect(»ration,  aiitl  a  lesion  is  discovered  on  physi(*al 
examination,  we  elicit  a  hist(>ry  that  they  have  been  tr<nibh*<l  with 
some  of  these  symptoms  for  years,  perhaps  since  childliotM!,  Imt  that 
they  have  been  considered  as  suifering  from  chronic  bronchitis  or 
pidnmnar>'  emphy si-nni . 

The  iMtients  cough,  tint  the  cough  is  mild.  In  aged  persons  the 
stinudus  for  cough  is  not  so  intense  as  in  the  young  because  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
quantity  of  sputum  they  exjit^ctorate  is,  as  a  rule,  not  verA^  ccmsider- 
able  because  they  have  a  tendency  to  swallow  it.  When  tol*!  that 
they  are  tuberculous  they  are  apt  to  resent  tlie  imputatitm,  elaiminj^ 
that  they  have  coughed  for  years,  perhaps  since  they  can  recall,  and 
if  it  hail  been  '*  consumption"  they  would  have  succumberl  hmg  ago, 

Most  si^nilc  patients  are  of  sHm  build,  Imt  occasionally  we  meet  with 
a  tuberculous  patient  over  sixty  who  is  above  the  average  weight* 
lint  witJi  the  onset  of  active  symptoms  tliey  begin  to  lose  in  weight, 
and  w  itjiin  a  few  months  they  may  be  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 

A  large  proiK)rtion  of  patients  have  no  fever,  though  tlie  methtKlical 
use  of  the  theniiumeter  per  rectum  may  reveal  a  typical  tuberculous 
temj)erature  with  slight  rises,  to  101*^  F.  in  the  aftennum.  In  this 
respect  phtliisis  fiot*s  n<»t  ditTer  from  other  diseases  in  the  aged.  We 
know  that  pnemnonia  may  pass  an  afebrile  course  in  the  setule.  The 
organism  of  the  aged  does  not  react  with  fever  as  does  tlie  hmly  of 
the  young. 

The  pulse  is  more  rapid  than  normal  ft*r  the  age  of  the  patient.  In 
rare  eases  tach>'carrlia  is  s^*en.  especiall\'  when  there  is  cardiac  dis- 
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plaoeEDent.  Dvspnra  is  a  frrqueiit  symptt>in,  especially  after  exertion. 
Because  of  the  eonfomitant  arterioseiero.sis  and  tnyoeanlitis,  cyanosis 
is  not  uncommon.  In  tlie  later  stages,  when  heart  failure  is  apt  to 
occur,  txlema  of  the  extremities  is  frequently  seen.  The  hlood-pressure 
is  low  considering  tJu^  a^e  and  the  couilition  of  tiie  arteries  of  the 
patient.  Hemoptysis  occurs  c|uite  fretiuentl^^  In  most  cases  it  is 
merel>'  streaky  sputum,  hut  it  may  he  profuse  and  I  have  seen  a  faUd 
hemorrhage  in  a  woman,  aged  sevent>^-eiglit  years.  Nightsweats  arc 
rare  hecause,  with  ad%'aueing  age,  tlie  sweat  glands  undergo  atropliy, 
mul  also  beca\ise  the  great  oscillations  of  temperature  eharaeteristic 
of  phtliisis  in  the  young  are  absent  in  die  senile* 

A  large  proportion  of  agefl  tuhcrcutous  persons  sufl'er  from  persistent 
diarrhea.  In  some  it  is  ver\'  ilifficult  to  c<mtrt>l  by  dietetic  or  medicinal 
treatment.  Moreover,  when  the  diairhea  is  the  dominant  symptom, 
the  syiuptoins  an<]  signs  in  the  chest  are  overluokech  and  a  diagnosis 
of  a  gastro-hitestina!  disturbance  is  made.  It  is  advisable  that  in  all 
t*ases  of  ]>ersistent  tliarrhea  in  senile  patients  the  chest  should  be  care- 
fully  examined,  and  inquiry  made  about  the  constitutional  symptoms 
of  phthisis. 

Physical  Si^s. — The  appearance  of  the  senile  phthisical  chest 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  lesions  in  the  lungs.  In  those  iu  whom 
there  is  pulmonary  emphysenui  in  addition  tf>  tbe  tuberculous  process 
there  is  the  characteristic  harrel-sluipe<l  chest,  rigid,  hardly  exjianding; 
in  fact,  always  in  the  position  of  maximum  inspiration.  Alt  that  is 
seen  is  that  tlic  entire  chest  is  lifted  up  with  each  inspiration,  but  tlicre 
is  no  anteroposterior  or  lateral  expansion.  The  intercostal  spaces  arc 
wide  and  the  dire^'tion  <if  the  rilis  is  mf>rc  horizontal  than  norniah 
But  many  have  no  old  emphysema  and  in  them  the  thorax  is  rigid 
owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages;  tlie  ribs  run  at  a 
more  acute  angle  to  the  spine  than  normal  and  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  wider;  the  supraclavicular  ami  infraclavicular  spaces  are  deeply 
excavated,  more  so  on  (nie  side.  During  fits  of  cougliiug  either  apex, 
or  both,  may  I>e  seen  l>ltnving  up  in  the  supraclavicular  space.  Dilata- 
tion of  Uie  veins  of  the  neck  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  when  tliere  is 
relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  right  heart, 
there  may  be  a  venous  ]>ulse.  Kyphosis  and  ky]>hoscolii»sis  are  never 
absent. 

Auscultation  is  also  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  young  subjects.  The 
breathing  is  sujK^rficial  and,  combincil  witli  pulmonary  emphysema, 
w^hich  is  only  rarely  absent,  we  may  hanlly  hear  any  breath  sounds. 
or  only  a  ft»cble  murmur  is  audible.  These  are  also  the  reasons  why 
bronchial  or  caxeruous  breathing  is  so  rarely  heard  over  the  sites 
of  cavities.  Bronchovesicidar  breathing  of  low  pitch,  with  prolongcil 
expiration  ma>%  howe\'er,  be  made  rmt  over  one  apex,  at  times,  wliilt* 
carefully  auscultating  the  chest.  Kales  are  not  audible  iu  many  cases 
beciiuse  of  tlie  superficial  brrathiiig;  but  over  the  sites  of  excavations 
large»  consonating  rales  ina>'  hv  heard,  even  when  mi  breath  sounds 
27 
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are  made  out.   At  the  base,  these  rales  are  usually  due  to  bronchitis  or 
bronchiectasis  which  are  very  frequent  in  old  age. 

Course.  —  In  many  cases  the  cough,  expectoration,  emaciation, 
etc.,  continue  for  years  and,  inasmud^  as  these  old  persons  do  not 
follow  occupations  necessitating  physical  exertion,  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  is  not  even  suspected.  They  are  considered  patients 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  or  emphysema.  I  know  old  con- 
sumptives who  have  survived  children  and  grandchildren  whom  they 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  whenever  I  discover  children  with 
signs  of  tuberculous  infection,  though  a  history  of  exposure  cannot 
be  made  out,  I  inquire  for  the  grandparents,  and  have,  on  many 
occasions,  found  that  one  of  them  was  tiie  source  of  infection,  though 
he  did  not  know  the  true  nature  of  his  illness. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  pro-- 
gress,  though  slowly,  and  never  to  a  ciu^.  Occasionally  we  find  that 
it  advances  rapidly,  assuming  an  acute  or  subacute  course,  with  hectic 
fever,  rapid  emaciation,  etc.  Owing  to  the  weakness  and  the  general 
debility  the  cough  is  usually  not  at  all  severe,  and  when  there  is  no 
fever,  a  diagnosis  of  carcinomatosis  is  made.  Others  cough  and  expec- 
torate for  years,  when  suddenly  fever  develops  and  the  patient  is 
carried  off  within  a  few  days.  Bronchopneumonia  may  have  been 
erroneously  considered  the  cause  of  death,  imless  the  sputum  was 
examined  and  tubercle  bacilli  were  found;  a  diagnosis  of  acute  pri- 
mary- tuberculosis  may  then  be  erroneously  made.  Daremberg  speaks 
of  acute  phthisis  in  the  aged,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  speaks  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  on  rare  occasions.  But  these  cases  are  evidently  acute 
exacerbations  of  chronic  phthisis  which  had  been  kept  in  abeyance  for 
years.  The  large  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
found  by  Braun  while  making  autoj)sics  on  aged  persons  show  that  it 
is  frequently  overlooked  by  clinicians.  He  j)oiiits  out  that  paradoxical 
bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia,  with  signs  of  heart  failure,  doubt- 
less usually  conceal  the  presence  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the 
aged. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  the  possibility  of 
phthisis  is  kept  in  mind  in  all  cases  of  cough,  exix'ct oration,  emacia- 
tion, etc.,  met  with  in  senile  j)atients.  ^lost  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
these  cases  are  due  to  failure  to  examine  the  sputum  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  When  the  jJiysical  signs  in  the  chest  are  indefinite,  which  is 
often  the  case,  the  bacteriological  findings  deci<le.  When  looking  for 
fever  in  these  cases  we  shouhl  never  rely  on  the  axilhiry  temperature; 
only  the  rectal  is  to  be  taken. 

We  must  guard  against  mistaking  signs  of  old,  heale<l  lesions  for 
active  disease.  This  can  be  avoided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  symp- 
tomatology and  bacteriology  of  the  afFection. 


CHAPTKH    XXVI. 
trBER(  ULOSI8  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

The  seroiLs  membranes  of  the  body,  the  meninges,  the  fxritoneum, 
the  pericardium,  and  the  serous  linings  of  the  jniiits,  are  very  much 
predisposeil  to  tiihereulous  disease.  As  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura 
h  110  exception  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  may  lie  state*!  that  tuber- 
culosis of  the  pleura  is  at  least  as  common  as  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
In  all  forms  of  phthisis  the  morbifl  process  extends  from  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  to  the  vist^ral  i>leura.  Its  anatomical  relations,  blood 
supply,  and  lymphatics,  render  the  jileura  peculiarly  liable  to  infection 
with  tubercle  bacilli  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  spread  within 
the  bmly  either  hemat(jgenically  or  lymphogenically.  Of  the  two 
sheets,  the  vist^^raL  esjxTially  the  parts  covering  the  pericardium  and 
tliaphragm,  is  very  thin  aufl  firmly  adlMTcnt,  while  the  parts  covering 
the  surfa(*e  of  the  lungs  are  thinnest  and  detached  oniy  with  ditliculty. 
The  costal  pleura  is  thicker  and  covered  with  flattened  epithelial  cells, 
while  the  cells  covering  the  visceral  pleura  arc  less  distinctly  flnttened, 
more  granular  and  ]iolyhedrah  The  fdeura  rests  on  a  thin  layer  of 
subserous  areolar  tissue  containing  numerous  elastic  fibers,  llicse 
areolar  and  clastic  fibers  arc  continuous  with  the  elastic  libers  and 
connective  tissue  within  the  lungs. 

The  blood  syj>ply  of  tlie  pleura  is  not  an  intleijcndeut  system,  but  is 
derived  from  two  sources:  The  visceral  pleura  is,  through  its  circula- 
tion, intimately  connected  with  the  hmg,  being  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  jmhiionary  ami  bronchial  arteries,  but  the  capillaries  beneath 
the  visceral  pleura  form  a  coarser  network  tluui  those  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli.  On  the  utlier  hand,  the  ]>arietal  pleura  is  supplied  from  the 
intercostid,  phrenic,  internal  mammary,  mediastinal  antl  Invmchial 
arteries.  It  is  thus  clear  that  tlisturhances  in  the  bronchial  and  alveolar 
circulation  may  affect  the  pleura,  especially  the  visceral  sheet.  More- 
over, iuHamnuitory  cunditidnsof  thf  lungs,  when  extending  to  the  sur- 
face, will  almost  invariably  im|>licate  the  visceral  pleura,  while  tlie 
parietal  sheet  will  only  he  affected  through  contact. 

The  visceral  pleura  is  ver>^  rich  in  lymphati*^  vessels  antl  glands  which 
are  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  pleura,  but  are  most  numerous  on  the  mend)rane  co\'er- 
[  ing  the  interlobar  fissures.  Their  connection  with  the  bronchial  glands 
h  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  too  become  darker  in  older  individuals 
owing  to  the  deposition  of  carbon  particles  brought  into  the  lungs  with 
the  inhaled  air.    The  lymphatics  of  the  parietal  pleura  pass  to  small 
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intercostal  glands  situated  near  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  iiidirectl\% 
through  their  eonoectton  with  the  I^^inphaties  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
intercostal  spaces^  with  the  axillary  glands.  There  are  also  communi- 
cations between  the  lymphatic  systems  of  the  chest  anci  the  atxlomen 
through  anastomosis  between  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  pleura  and  those 
of  the  pcritoneimi,  particularly  that  covering  the  lower  surface  of  the 
diaphragm.  At  first  sight  a  closiHi  cavity,  the  pleura  is  thus  seen  to 
comnmnicate  through  its  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics,  in  the  latter  by 
means  of  stomata,  with  the  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  as  well  as  with  the 
ahflomen.  Infection  of  any  part  c>f  the  lungs  or  its  glands,  or  of  the 
f)eritoneum,  is  likely  to  spread  hcmatogcnically  or  lymphogenieally  to 
the  plenra.  In  fact,  experimental  investigations  of  Grawitz,  (iroJ>cT, 
Fleiner,  and  others,  have  shown  conclusively  that  coloring  matter 
insufflated  into  the  lungs  of  animals  was  subsequently  found  in  the 
pleura.  TuIktcIc  Vjacilli  carried  b\'  the  blood,  or  especially  the  lymph 
stream,  may  thus  produce  pleurisy  even  if  the  lungs  remain  unaffected. 
Primary  tuberenlous  pleurisy  is  thus  explained. 

Pathology, — While  making  autf>{>sies  on  tnl>erculous  bodies  we  almost 
invariably  find  that  the  pleural  sht^^ts,  in  part,  or  even  completely,  are 
covered  with  fibrinous  exudate,  a  false  inemljrauc ;  are  adherent  at  some 
cireumserilx»d  area,  or  more  extensively,  and  thickened. 

An  exudate  in  which  fibrin  filaments  are  more  or  less  abundant  is 
frequently  found  within  the  pleural  cavity.  In  tu^arly  all  eases  of 
ehnuiic  phthisis  the  pleural  sheets  over  the  affecteil  upper  loHe  are 
thick,  and  densely  adherent,  so  that  the  lung  cannot  \w:  removed 
without  forc*t^  either  the  parenchyma,  or  the  tissues  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  chest  wall,  nmst  be  forcibly  torn  or  ent  f<»r  the  purpose.  Next  in 
frequency,  tliiekcning  and  adhesions  of  the  interlobar  and  diaphrag- 
matic pleurie  are  fxanuL  The  interlobar  fissure  near  the  alfected  part 
is  thus  often  obliterated.  In  a<Mite  cases  miliary  tubercles  may  be 
found  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  pleura;  in  others  tuberculous 
neoformations  occur;  they  may  form  large  vilhius  tumors  which,  in 
rare  instancies,  are  found  iKHlnneulated  as  in  bovine  tnlKTculosis  of 
the  pleura.  Xvvy  often  calcified  areas  are  made  out  in  the  affected 
part  of  the  ]>lenra  which,  at  times,  may  be  over  one  centimeter  in  thick- 
ness, and  converted  into  a  fihn)us  or  even  tralcified  mass  which  sur- 
rounds the  tliscased  and  excavated  part  of  the  Imig  like  a  solid  shell. 

Microscopicaliy  the  false  membrane  in  mild  cases  is  made  up  of  fibrin 
enmeshing  red  bhK>d  corpuscles  and  rouiui  cells.  The  pleura  proper  is 
invadetl  by  young  <nitmective-tissue  cells,  tulx^reulous  granulations, 
epithelioid  aurl  giant  t^etls,  and  areas  ut  caseaticju.  The  ailjaecrjt  paren- 
chyma of  the  lung  usually  shows  atelectasis  of  the  alveoli,  vascular 
iHlatatioiii  and  |>roliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  implication  of  the  pleura  in  pulmonary'  tuber- 
culosis may  l>e  re^jardefl  as  a  protective  pnKcess.  The  acute  symptoms 
of  j>leurisy.  especially  the  pain  in  the  chest,  impede  the  motion  f>f  the 
affected  part  of  the  thorax  and  thus  aff'onl  rest  to  the  disea^d  hmg, 
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favoring  cicatrization  of  the  lesiou.  But  this  is  of  less  sigullicaricc  when 
compared  with  tht^  protection  pleural  adhesions  afford  the  patient 
against  loss  of  continuity  of  the  visceral  |jleyra  resulting  in  pneumo- 


FiG.  74. — Tuljcri'iiIouB  pltMjral  utlhesioiw.  At  ihe  lower  ptirt  «f  the  dniwing  is  to  bo 
noted  that  the  f*ut*coat!il  c^ulhilar  tksue  is  verj'  rout^h  reduced  in  cimiiitity*  AVxivc  it 
the  new  menihrane  w  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  vitieenil  pleura  and  ahow^  a  layer 
of  tutjereul<jiL4  foliicles.  The  tibroiii*  tiiisue  gradually  extendiriit  upward  itnd  coiiiiriR  in 
coutAct  with  the  limg  \nthout  ftiiy  shnrp  line  of  deniarcation  Ix^tween  them,  is  already 
old,  well  oTganjsetJ  in  parallel  huodlert  and  passed  by  numerous  bloodvessela*  (fJ'hiinte- 
ond  Courcoux*) 


thorax.  When  the  tuhereulous  process  reaches  the  cortical  surface  of 
the  lungs,  which  it  does  in  nearly  all  active  and  progressive  cases,  a 
minute  caseated  area  will  permit  the  entr>'  of  air  into  the  pleura  and 
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cause  collapse  of  the  lung.    The  pleural  adhesions  over  the  site  of  the 
lung  lesion  prevent  this  accident  in  over  95  per  cent,  of  cases  of  phthisis. 
Varieties  of  Tuberculous  Pleurisy.— The  following  forms  of  tuber- 
culous pleurisy  may  be  differentiated  clinically  and  pathologically: 

1 .  Primary  iuhercuhms  of  the  pleura,  which  is  rare. 

2.  Plmr'mf  during  the  course  of  acide  'pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Met 
with  in  nearly  all  cases. 

3.  Pleurisy  during  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
encountered  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  extent  in  nearly  all 
cases  of  chronic  phthisis. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  pleurisy  rriay  be  dr>''  or  moist.  The  latter 
class  may  have  serous,  serofibrinous,  sanguineous,  or  purulent  effu- 
sions. It  may  be  unilatereal  or  bilateral;  may  involve  the  entire 
surface  of  the  affected  pleura,  or  only  a  limited  area. 

PRIMABT  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

Primary-  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  is  rare,  if  it  occurs  at  all.  It  is 
clear  that  in  such  cases  the  virus  must  be  brought  to  the  pleura  through 
the  blood  or  lymph  stream.  Experimental  hivestigation  has  shown 
that  even  when  the  pleura  is  directly  inoculated  in  a  healthy  animal 
no  local  tul)erculous  lesion  is  produced.  Cleveland  Floyd^  found  that 
only  when  the  pleura  is  sensitized  by  a  previous  infection  for  some  days 
the  response  to  infection  with  pyogenic  microorganisms  was  in  the 
nature  of  purulent  effusion.  Similarly,  Robert  C.  Paterson*  found  that 
fluid  is  never  produced  by  a  primar\^  inoculation  of  the  pleura  with 
tubercle  bacilli.  But  in  tuberculous  animals  inoculation  of  tubercle 
bacilli  produces  an  exudate  of  serum,  leukocytes,  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  fibrin.  Ht*  therefore  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  clinical  pleural 
efl'usions  are  caused  by  infection  of  an  '*  allergic"  pleura;  in  other  words, 
that  they  are  due  to  reinfections  from  within,  or  from  without  the  body. 
This  is  confirnied  by  the  clinical  ()l)servatiou  that  pleural  effusions  are 
almost  invariably  preceded  by  many  months,  or  years,  by  tul)erculosis 
of  some  other  organ  in  the  body,  notably  the  lung,  the  lesion  remaining 
dormant.  Pathologically  also  there  an*  confirmations — in  nearly  all 
cases  of  tuberculous  ])leurisy  that  come  to  autopsy  older  lesions  are 
found  in  the  lungs,  or  the  intrathoracic  glands. 

Tuberculous  i)leurisy  is  found  more  frequently  in  men  than  in 
women.  While  no  age  is  exempt,  it  is  mostly  found  in  adults. 
Pleurisy  in  children,  with  or  without  effusion,  is,  as  a  rule,  non- 
tuberculous.  Many  patients  give  a  history  of  exposure  to  cold  as 
the  innnediate  exciting  cause.  When  we  In'ar  in  mind  that  it  is  an 
endogenic  reinfection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
exposure  to  cold  may  prepare  a  suitable  soil  for  the  tubercle  bacilli 
brought  there  hy  the  blood,  or  by  contiguity  to    adjacent    diseased 

1  Tr.  Ani.Climntol.  Assn.,  1014.  xxx,  20r>. 

2  Am.  Rov.  Tul>orc.,  1917,  i,  3r»:<. 
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organs.  The  blood  and  lymph  yuppl}'  uf  the  parietal  pleura,  being 
derived  from  that  of  the  chest  wall  (see  p.  419j  will  predispose  it  to 
iiiHamniation  after  chilling  of  the  chest  wall.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  of  "  idiopathic"  pleurisy  are 
tuberculous.  Autopsies  made  on  persons  with  dry  pleurisy,  apparently 
due  to  '*  colds,*'  have  showii  distinct  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lung  and 
pleura.  At  times  an  injury  is  responsible  for  the  onst;t  of  pleurisy. 
But  it  appears  that  individuals  who  do  not  harbor  tubercle  Iracillit  or 
are  otlierwise  not  i)redisposed  to  tuberculosis,  do  not  develop  tuber- 
culosis of  the  pleura  after  an  injury  to  the  chest.  During  the  recent 
World  War  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  has  been  noted  to  follow  injuries 
and  wounds  of  the  pleura  only  iu  exceedingly  rare  instances. 

Symptoms  of  Dry  Pleurisy* — In  general  practice  dry  pleurisy  is 
very  frequently  observed.  Mtcr  exfjosure,  or  without  any  kno\^Ti 
provociitivc  cause,  the  patient  is  seized  with  some  chilly  sensations^ 
tliough  the  acute  chill  characteristic  of  pneumonia  is  very  rare,  becomes 
feverish,  has  jmin  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  more  or  less  dyspnea. 
Unproductive  cougti  is  almost  invariably  present  and  it  aggra\'ates 
the  dyspnea  and  the  pain.  In  some  instances  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
cough  occur  which  are  very  painful.  Physical  examination  of  the  chest 
isliows  diminution  of  mobility,  at  times  almost  complete  immobility, 
of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest.  Percussion  yields  negative  results, 
but  auscultation  reveals  a  dry  friction  sound,  most  coumionly  in  the 
region  where  the  pain  is  acutely  felt — the  lower  part  of  the  chest  in  the 
anterior  axillary  line,  or  the  mammary  region,  or  behind,  in  the  region 
of  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  In  some  cases  the  pain  is  mild,  but  in  others 
it  is  sev^ere,  lancinating.  It  may  be  relieved,  more  or  less,  by  anything 
which  tends  to  immobilize  the  alTected  side  of  the  cliest,  and  is  aggra- 
vated by  deep  breathing  or  coughing. 

As  has  l>een  pointed  out  by  Capps,  the  pain  in  pleurisy  is  only  felt 
superficially;  it  is  **  referred/'  and  can  be  elicited  only  in  the  skin,  Sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  muscles.  The  sensitized  area  is  hyperesthetic, 
h\^peraigesic,  and  often  characterized  by  painful  tender  points.  The 
muscular  cutaneous  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  and  can  best  be  elicited 
by  striking  or  pinching  the  skiri.  In  most  cases  it  is  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  ail'ected  pleura,  /.  e,,  where  the  friction  sound  is  heard;  tender- 
ness of  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be  elicited. 

In  diaphragmatic  pleurimi  no  friction  sounds  are  heard  on  auscul tuition 
and  the  diagnosis  is  made  mainly  by  a  consideration  of  the  general  and 
local  symptoms.  The  fever  is,  in  most  cases,  high  and  the  dyspnea 
severe  owing  to  the  immobility  of  the  affected  half  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  result  of  the  pain  which  may  be  agonizing,  The  diaphragm  derives 
its  sensory  nerve  supply  from  tw^o  sources — the  phrenic  and  the  last 
six  intercostal  nerves.  The  central  portion  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura 
is  innervated  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  For  this  reason  inflammation  of  the 
central  portion  sets  up  pain  in  the  neck,  at  the  crest  of  the  shoulder, 
corresponding  to  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  fourth  cervical 
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nerve,  which  has  its  center  in  the  spinal  cord  at  the  same  level  as  the 
phrenic.  The  periphery  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  innervated  by 
the  sensory  fibers  of  the  intercostal  nerves  and  inflammation  of  that 
area  gives  rise  to  referred  pain  in  the  lower  thorax,  the  lumbar  region, 
or  the  abdomen.  These  points  of  tenderness  in  pleurisy  have  first  been 
studied  by  Gueneau  de  Mussy ,'  who  described  boutons  dmphragnuUiques, 
points  of  maximum  tenderness  at  the  intersection  of  the  parasternal 
line  and  a  horizontal  line  continuous  with  the  end  of  the  tenth  rib. 
More  recently  Sir  John  Mackenzie,^  and  especially  Joseph  A.  Capps,' 
have  carefully  studied  the  subject. 


Fk;.  75. — Points  of  nmximum  pain  and  tenderness  in  abdomen  and  back  occurrinK  in 
01  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.     (Capps.) 

In  many  cases  of  dia])hragmatic  pleurisy  the  referred  i)ain  over  the 
abdomen  and  back  (Figs.  75  and  7())  isnot  unlike  that  due  to  appendicitis, 
gastric  ulcer,  cholelithiasis,  and  other  intra-abdominal  diseases.  Capps 
mentions  ca.ses  in  which  such  errors  have  been  committed;  I^ewis 
Sayre  Mace  rej>orts  several  in  which  gastric  ulcer  was  diagnosticated, 
and  1  have  seen  several  cases  of  this  tyjK\  especially  hi  tuberculous 
])atients  who  have  recurrent  attacks  of  diai)hragmatic  ])Ieurisy  and 
resulting  adhesions. 

T.  H.  Kelly  and  H.  H.  Weiss^  report  a  series  of  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy  which  simulated  surgical  conditions  so  closely  that  the  ques- 
tion of  oi)erative  intervention  was  seriously  considered.    Among  the 

'  .Vrcli.  K*''n.deinrd.,  18'>3,  ii,  271 :  1S79.  ii.  141. 

-  Synipt(>ni>  and  Their  Interpretation,  I^)ndon.  11)10. 

•Arch.  Int.  Med.,  IIUI,  viii,  717;  Am.  .lour.  Med.  Sc.  1010,  eli,  SMi. 

<  Am.  .lour.  Med.  Sc,  HUS,  eivi.  sOS. 
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diseases  which  required  differentiation  were  renal  stone,  acute  chole- 
cystitis, generalized  acute  peritonitis  from  perforated  tjT)hoid  ulcer, 
etc.  Some  had  in  fact  been  operated  upon  for  appendicitis  and  gall- 
bladder disease  previous  to  coming  under  Dr.  Kelly's  observation. 
In  none  of  those  operated  cases  was  stone  or  any  other  pathological 
condition  of  the  intra-abdominal  viscera  found  at  the  operation,  and 
shortly  afterward  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  that  had 
existed  before  the  operation. 


Fig.  76. — Points  of  maximum  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  neck  region  occurring  in 
sixty-one  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.     (Capps.) 

Several  cases  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  chronic  recurrent  appendi- 
citis, and  operated  upon;  others  in  which  operation  was  performed  for 
gastric  ulcer  because  of  hemorrhages  which  in  reality  were  due  to 
tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lung,  or  bronchiectasis  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  chronic  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  One  patient  with  a  thick 
pleura  over  the  right  base  was  operated  upon  four  times:  For  appendi- 
citis, for  gall-stones,  for  gastric  idcer,  and  finally  for  "adhesions." 
He  still  has  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  surgeon  urges 
another  operation.  We  have  already  shown  that  hematemesis  is  at 
times  difficult  of  differentiation  from  pidmonary  hemorrhage  (see  p.  2 18) . 
In  tuberculous  patients,  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  especially  of  the 
chronic  and  recurrent  type,  should  be  carefully  analyzed  before  a  final 
opinion  is  given. 

The  differentiation  may  be  attempted  along  the  following  lines:  In 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy  there  are  two  areas  of  tenderness  on  pressure: 
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Oiie  posteriorly  ^long  the  twelfth  rib  of  the  affected  side;  the  second 
at  the  ridge  of  the  trapezius.  Spontaneous  pain  at  these  points  may 
occur,  but  pressure  elicits  it  in  nearly  every  case.  In  some  instances 
there  is  observed  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  the  affected  side. 
But  when  this  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  due  to  intra- 
abdominal disease  deep  pressure  will  produce  severe  and  deep-seated 
pain;  while  when  the  pain  over  the  abdomen  is  "referred,"  due  to 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  deep  pressure  with  the  flat  surface  of  the 
fingers  is  well  borne,  only  cutaneous  hyperalgesia  is  present;  and  pinch- 
ing the  skin,  or  slightly  stroking  it,  will  elicit  tenderness  and  pain.  In 
chronic  cases  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  will  show,  in 
most  instances,  signs  of  a  thick  pleura. 

Interlobar  dry  pleuruy  of  a  tuberculous  nature  also  occurs  at  times. 
No  frictions  are  audible,  as  a  rule,  but  feeble  breath  sounds  are  found 
while  listening  over  the  Imig  above  the  second  or  third  rib,  owing  to 
immobilization  of  the  lung  above  the  affected  part  of  the  pleura.  This 
form  of  pleurisy  is  apt  to  recur,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pifiry,  and  after 
several  attacks  the  lung  is  implicated  in  the  tuberculous  process. 
These  cases  of  recurring  interlobar  pleurisy,  as  well  as  apical  pleurisy 
which  will  soon  be  described,  are  characterized  by  symptoms  of 
incipient  phthisis  without  the  pathognomonic  physical  signs  and  with 
negative  sputum.  If  after  several  attacks  the  parenchyma  is  not 
implicated,  the  after-effects  may  be  disagreeable,  particularly  when 
the  lesion  is  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  thick  pleura  and  the 
adhesions  remain  permanently  and  the  cicatrix  may  contract.  By 
their  attachment  to  the  mediastinum  they  may  pull  the  heart  out  of 
its  normal  location  outward  and  upward  and  thus  hamper  its  action. 
I  have  seen  castas  of  this  tyj)e  in  which  no  signs  of  excavation,  or  even  of 
infiltration,  of  the  left  lung  could  be  discovered,  yet  the  heart  was 
disi)laced,  and  the  dysj)nea,  tachycardia,  acrocyanosis  and  debility 
were  so  ])ronounced  as  to  completely  disable  the  patient,  even  though 
there  was  no  active  tuberculous  lesion  to  be  discerne<l,  and  the  tem- 
perature had  been  normal  for  a  long  time.  While  most  of  these  patients 
are  below  normal  in  weight,  I  have  seen  many  who  were  quite  corpulent, 
and  the  obesity  contributed  to  their  misery.  The  diagnosis  is  made 
from  the  history  of  re])eated  attacks  of  pleurisy,  cardiac  displacement 
and,  very  frequently,  the  al)sence  of  breath  sounds  over  the  upper 
third  of  the  affected  hnig.  Many  of  these  cases  arc  considered  as  non- 
tuberculous  ai)ical  lesions,  notably  collapse  induration  (see  p.  474). 

Apical  plcurhjf  is  anotluT  variety  of  tuberculous  disease  limited 
to  a  portion  of  the  j)leura  which  is  not  generally  appreciated  to  the 
extent  it  deserves.  ]\Iany  cases  of  tuberculosis  with  negative  sputum, 
as  well  as  doubtful  castas  in  general,  are  in  fact  apical  pleurisy  which 
is  not  properly  diagnosticated.     Eniil  Scrgent^  and  ^I.  T.  German- 

*  Presse  in^dicale,  191(>,  xxiv,  369. 

*  £tudc  sur  lo  syndrome  do  la  plouritr  apicale  dans  lo  tuU'rculose  pulriionaire,  Th6se 
de  Paris,  1916-17,  No.  Mh 
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have  recently  nmdv  a  c^refd  study  of  this  condition  and  shown  thsit 
it  occurs  more  frequently  than  it  is  diagnosticated* 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  plenra  c^werin^  the  a]>ex  of  the 
lung  is  ahiiost  invariably  implicate*!  in  easrs  <»f  tiiberculiHis  lesions  of 
the  upper  lohe  of  the  hmg.  But  at  times  the  pleural  lesion  is  primary, 
and  its  symptoms  precede  those  of  the  pnlmonan^  lesion,  or  it  h  not  at 
all  followed  by  an  apicid  process*  The  symi)toms  presented  are 
sng^^estive  of  phthisis,  but  physical  examination  aitd  rmlu^graphy  fail 
to  elicit  conclusive  sij^s  nf  a  localized  hui^  lesion  ami  the  patient  is 
eitJier  pronoimced  non-tnljcrculous,  treated  as  a  ease  of  incipient 
phthisis  with  negative  sputum,  considered  as  suH'ering  from  some  non- 
tiihercidous  apical  lesions^  etc.  Many  cases  of  abortive  tuberculosis 
(see  p.  3S5)  arc  in  fact  tul>erculons  apical  i>leiiris\% 

Tlie  onset  is  insidious*  The  patient  is  troubled  with  mild  fever, 
unprmluctive  cough,  pain  in  the  chest  txr  shoulder  and,  coupled  with 
anorexia,  there  is  observed  a  constant  loss  in  weight,  though  rapidly 
progressing  emaciation  is  uiicomnntn .  I  have  also  nottHl  that  the  tetchy- 
cardia  characteristic  of  phthisis  is  lacking  in  most  eases*  Physical 
examination  of  the  chest  shows  either  slight  or  no  impairment  of  reso- 
nance o\'er  the  alt'eeted  area  during  the  early  period  of  the  illness*  On 
auscultation  the  breath  sounds  are  dimhnshed  nr  abolished;  in  some 
eases  cog-wheel  breath  sounds  are  heard*  Auseidtation  vieids  €>ne  sign 
which  is  characteristic:  A  friction  sound  is  heard  in  the  suj)raspinous 
fossa  of  the  affecteMl  side  of  the  chest.  Its  location  is  usually  the 
*' alarm  zone/' which  has  already  been  describeil  (st»e  p*  ?tiV,\).  Tins 
friction  sound  is  heard  as  occurring  very  superficially  auti  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  diiTereutiate  it  from  crepitation.  It  is  heard  only  for  a  few  days 
and  disappears,  to  reappear  during  an  exacerbation  <!  the  process. 
Its  characteristics  have  been  well  flescribed  liy  Thonuis  (lifford  All- 
butt  r^  '*Tts  significance  cannot  be  overrated.  It  is  not  far  from  an 
axiom  to  say  that  a  streak  uf  pleurisy,  audil>Ie  at  the  apex,  means 
pulmonary  tuberculosis;'  It  is  recognized  by  an  elusive  apical  rub, 
**as  if  it  were  rather  a  creaking  of  a  stiff  membrane  than  a  translation 
of  surfaces*"  A  faint  creak  may  be  all  that  is  heard;  it  is  often  simu- 
lated by  some  fortuitous  little  wheeze  or  chiq>* 

The  following  guides  may  be  of  service  in  differentiating  this  rub 
from  crepitation;  With  crepitation  there  almost  invariably  is  some 
alteration  in  the  breath  sounds,  which  are  either  Ivronchovesienlar  or 
bronchiah  while  with  a  friction  sound  tliey  are  eitlier  feeljle,  or  com- 
pletely abolished;  exceptionally  there  are  cog-whe?l  breath  sounds, 
enough  will  accentuate  crepitation,  rarely  abolish  it,  while  a  friction  nib 
is  not  nifluenced  by  it*  In  most  cases  frictions  are  audible  during 
both  the  inspiratory^  and  expiratory  phases  of  respiration,  while 
crepitation  is  only  heard  during  inspiration. 

Sergent  has  pointed  out  two  other  sviiiptoms  of  apical  pleurisy 
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wliieli  are  <jf  ^rvnt  iissistaiice  in  tlit-  *Iiagiiosis.  Thvy  -aw:  (1)  In- 
ec|uality  of  the  |ni{)ils;  (2)  Swelling  of  the  glands  in  thr  snprat'lavicniar 
fossa.    These  two  sijjiis  may  be  found  singly  or  in  combination. 

Iiieqnality  of  the  piipily  is  observe<l  very  early,  antl  when  found  in  a 
patient  wliD  cou^lis  a!i<l  sImuvs  h  frietjon  nib  in  the  snpraspinuns  fossa 
is  to  lie  taken  seritjusly.  The  i>ni>il  on  the  sirle  eorresjHmding  to  the 
aiTected  pleuni  is  somewhat  dilated.  It  is  best  obst*rved  when  the 
patient  is  made  to  fix  his  gaze  npon  a  distant  dark  object  and  itdis- 
ap|>ear>^  when  a  strong  light  pro\'okes  a  strong  enntractirm  of  tlie  iris. 
The  extent  of  tlie  pupillary  dilatation  varies  fr(*m  day  to  day*  and  in 
some  cases  it  i>ersists  after  the  pleural  lesion  has  heakvL 

Tlie  enlarge**!  supi-aclavicLiIar  ghnwls  are  mainly  franid  in  the  angle 
fonned  l>y  tlie  inner  extremity  of  tlie  clavicle  mul  tfie  sternal  teiul«>n 
of  the  steniumastoid  muscle.  If  they  are  eidarged»  light  palpation  of 
tliat  regicai  will  reveal  tliese  glands  in  most  eases.  In  patients  with 
large  nmscles  of  the  neck  the  palpation  mnst  be  done  dehcately  while 
the  patient  has  his  nuiscles  relaxe^l  b\^  l>ending  his  hea4l  towartl  the 
aH'eeted  side.  The  swelling  of  these  glftii<ls  occurs  late,  after  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  some  time.  In  fact,  when  it  thuis  occur  there  are,  as  a  iiile, 
already  signs  of  a  parenchymat<nis  lesion  in  the  apex,  at  times  even 
pcjsitive  spntum.  Occasionally  the  swelling  is  quite  markeil,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  in  sign  iti  cant  and  requires  careful  palpation  of  the 
region  before  it  is  appreciated,  Moret>^er,  we  mnst  be  cart^ful  I  rehire 
prononncing  ^wilpable  stmctures  as  enlarged  glands.  The  tendon  of 
tlie  homohyoid,  or  the  external  jugxdar,  may  l>e  mistaken  for  enlarged 
glands. 

In  a  large  pryiKirtion  <if  cas*\H  |>atients  also  complain  t>f  pain  in  the 
shoulrler  or  the  back  beneath  the  scapula ►  This  is  iisualiy  a  dull  pain, 
uninfluenced  by  respiratit>n,  cough,  or  the  position  of  the  body. 

The  course  of  apical  pleurisy  is  miH  in  most  cases.  The  patient 
coughs  for  S4>nie  weeks  or  months  aial  recovers.  When  the  congli, 
fever,  pain,  etc.,  liave  disap|>eared  the  patient  may  feel  well  indefinitely, 
but  on  percussion  we  find  that  the  resouanc*e  over  the  affecte<I  apex 
remains  impairetb  iumI  the  supraclavicular  fossa  is  deeply  excavated. 
The  breatli  sounds  remain  feeble,  or  some  sibilation  may  be  audible. 
It  is  clear  that  these  signs  are  indications  that  the  pleura  in  that  region 
has  remained!  thick  and  adherent.  Though  no  relapse  has  oocurred, 
these  patients  are  often  erroneously  diagnosed  as  tul>erculous  w^ien 
they  have  common  colds,  or  some  other  non-tuberculous  respiratory^ 
affections^  and  tiie  physician  carefully  examin€*s  the  chest.  Hadio- 
graphy  may  conKnn  the  diagnosis  of  phtliisis  by  showing  a  distinct 
narrowhig  of  tiie  pnl!nonar\'  fleld  anil  some  opacit\'  of  the  apical  paren- 
eh\ma;  the  so-called  gromid -glass  appearance  is  very  commonly  seen, 
owing  to  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  apex. 
But,  as  has  repeatedly  been  stated*  only  constitutional  symptoms 
should  decide  in  these  borderlanil  cases  whether  the  patient  is  sick 
with  active  phtliisis  requiring  treatment* 
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Apical  pleurisy  is  likely  to  recur.  In  some  patients  uiulcr  uiy  care 
there  have  becu  several  relapses  at  irregular  inter\  als,  until  tiiially  tJie 
sxTuptonis  of  pleurisv  nierp;ed  into  those  of  active  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis—the process  invaded  the  parenchyma  and  symptoms  and 
signs  of  an  apical  lesion  could  be  Tuaile  out .  It  is  among  tiiese  cases  that 
strictly  locjilized  lesions  are  eneuuntert^d — the  parenchyma  may  be 
completely  destroyed  in  the  yp|>er  lobe,  leaving  a  dr\'  cavity  and  tJie 
patient  recovers.  In  others  the  lesion  extends,  may  in  vatic  the  other 
hmg,  and  chronic  phthisis  of  the  usual  type  pursnes  its  course. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  tul>ereulous  apical  j)lenrisy  pursues 
a  very  lienign  ctnirse.  The  patient  has  slight  fever  for  a  tew  weeks^ 
coughs  for  a  variable  peritMl  with<mt  expectorating,  has  slightly  enlarged 
glands  above  the  clavicle  and  hiequality  uf  the  pupils,  while  auscul- 
tation shows  a  frictiiMi  rub  over  the  suprasphious  fossa.  Witliin  a  few 
weeks  to  three  months  recovery  may  l)e  complete,  though  there  is 
likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of  the  tronlde. 

Primary  Fletxrisy  with  Effusion.— A  pleural  effusion  is  very  com- 
monly the  first  indication  c^f  pjithisis.  Numerous  patients  give  a  history 
of  fairly  gtHwl  health  when,  after  exposure,  they  were  laid  up  with  cough, 
fever,  pain  in  the  chest,  dyspnea,  etc.  Within  a  few  days  physical 
exploration  of  the  chest  shows  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  which 
is  confirmcxl  In'  an  aspirating  neetlle.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with 
patients  who  say  that  they  have  felt  out  of  sorts  for  scniic  weeks,  per- 
Jnips  thev  have  coughed  somewhat,  or  have  been  slightly  short-win*!ed 
and  unable  to  pursue  thcii  usual  vocation  efficiently,  but  still  they 
have  thought  little  of  it*  An  examination  reveals  an  effusion  in  one 
side  of  the  thorax,  though  at  no  time  have  they  had  ]>ain  in  the  chest. 

It  is  imJ3(^^tant  in  these  cases  to  inquire*  carefidly  into  tlie  history  of 
the  patient.  A  large  proportion  of  these  ^'primary"  }»leurisies  is  in  fact 
secondary  to  a  long-standing,  but  im recognized,  phthisis.  While  the 
I)atieut  says  that  he  had  felt  quite  well,  interrogation  often  elicits  the 
information  that  he  had  coughcil  for  many  weeks  nr  months  before 
the  onset  nf  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy;  perhaps  that  he  hnd  hemop- 
tysis many  months  or  years  before,  but  had  completely  recovered. 
In  fact,  his  physician  had  told  liim  that  the  symptoms  hidicate*! 
merely  a  tnHing  df*rangement,  a  '*cold,"  gastritis,  neurasthenia,  etc. 
But  with  the  arrival  of  the  new  symptoms  the  paitdnt  c*nigh,  the 
fever,  the  pain  in  the  chest,  tlie  dyspnea— things  took  a  different 
aspect.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  patient  lias  been  tnberctdous  for  a 
long  time,  aufl  only  with  the  arrival  of  the  sympt^uns  of  pleurisy  with 
effusion  he  decidwl  that  he  must  he  carcfull>  examineii.  rinJer  the 
circumstances,  a  patient  witji  pleurisy  who  has  been  ailing  for  some 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  acute  symptoms  is  to  be  considered 
tuherculous  and  treatt^d  us  such. 

1  have  ohser\'ed  a  ivrtain  number  of  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion 
which  began  with  hemoptysis.  In  fact,  in  sc\eral  cases  the  tlisease.was 
ushered  in  with  a  profuse  hemorrhage.   Alt  these  turned  out  to  be  tuber- 
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culous.  In  one  case  the  eflFusion  was  absorbed  and  the  patient  felt  well 
for  five  years  and  then  developed  phthisisu  It  has  been  my  practice 
to  con3ider  all  pleurisies  accompanied  by  hemoptysis  as  tuberculous. 

The  temperature  of  the  patient  is  in  most  cases  high,  102**  to  104°  F. 
is  not  uncommon.  It  is  usually  slightly  remittent  in  type;  during  the 
morning  hours  it  may  be  one  or  two  degrees  lower  than  during  the  after- 
noon or  evening.  It  is  not  due  altogether  to  the  absorption  of  toxins 
from  the  effusion,  but  appears  to  be  the  reaction  of  the  body  against 
the  invading  enemy.  In  fact,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  have  higher 
fever  than  the  weak,  the  decrepit  and  the  aged,  and  in  many  cases  the 
fever  abates  long  before  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  The  fever  is 
accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  anorexia,  backache, 
insomnia,  etc.  After  remaining  high  for  about  one  or  two  weeks  there 
is  shown  a  tendency  to  a  decline  in  the  temperature  and  within  three  or 
four  weeks  the  patient  may  be  completely  afebrile,  irrespective  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fluid  within  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  pulse  is  accelerated  in  nearly  all  cases,  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  the  fever.  In  some  cases  tachycardia  is  severe,  and  a  pulse- 
rate  of  120  or  more  is  observed.  The  cyanosis,  which  is  common  to 
some  degree  in  nearly  all  cases,  may  then  be  appalling.  In  rare  instances 
in  which  failure  of  the  circulation  is  accentuated  there  may  be  edema  of 
the  extremities;  unilateral  edema  of  the  face,  arm,  chest,  and  leg,  cor- 
responding to  the  affected  side  of  the  pleura  is  occasionally  observed. 

Dyspnea  is  another  symptom  which  is  not  lacking  in  most  cases. 
In  some  it  is  merely  objective.  Though  tlie  patient  believes  that  he  is 
not  short  winded,  we  clearly  see  that  he  is,  and  the  respirations  are  found 
thirty  or  forty  per  minute.  During  the  first  few  days  the  dyspnea  is 
often  due  to  the  pain,  while  later  the  pleural  effusion,  cardiac  displace- 
ment, and  weakness  are  responsible.  With  the  beginning  of  absorption 
of  the  pleural  fluid  the  dyspnea  lets  up  and  finally  disapi^ears  when 
complete  absorption  has  taken  place. 

Physical  Signs.—  A  j)hysical  exploration  of  the  chest  shows  that  the 
affected  heniithorax  is  larger  than  its  mate,  the  intercostal  spaces 
obliterated  and,  when  the  exudate  is  coi)i()Us,  they  may  even  bulge  out. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  the  average  i)hthisical  chest  in  which  the  uiter- 
costal  si)aces  are  deei)ly  indented  and  there  are  inspirator^'  retractions 
to  he  observed.  Insjxu'tion  may  also  show  ihr  sign  of  the  spinal  rnvscleif 
which  has  rectMitly  been  described  by  Felix  Uaniond^  On  the  affecttxl 
side  the  erector  s])ina*  is  in  a  state  of  jXTnianent  Keflex  contraction. 
On  inspection  the  nniscular  mass  on  the  affected  side  appears  to  be 
more  prominent  and  broader  than  on  the  sound  side.  On  palpation  the 
muscles  give  a  sensation  of  hardness  and  n^sistance  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  India-rubber  slightly  stretc^hed,  which  differs  markedly 
from  the  sensation  elicited  in  the  muscles  on  the  sound  side.  If  disease 
of  the  spine  is  excluded,  this  is  a  fairly  reliable  sign  of  an  effusion  into 

1  Bull,  ct  nif'iii.  SrK'.  in«'cl.  d.  hop.  «!('  P:iri.<.  VMU,  xxix.  717. 
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fie  pleura.    Very  small  effusions,  which  escape  physical  diagnosis  and 
even  radiography t  may  thus  be  detected. 

Percussion  eHcits  a  flat  note  over  the^  site  of  the  effusion,  while  above 
the  level  of  the  fluid  the  note  is  tympanitic.  The  various  lines  described 
by  (rarhuid,  Ellis,  and  Demuiseau  may  be  marl**  out  by  lij^^ht  percussion 
along  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid  (Fig.  77).  One  important  sign  is 
flatness  over  the  left  hj^pochoudjiunij  Traubes  space,  in  etfusioji  into 
the  left  pleura.  In  two  out  of  three  cases  small  effusions  may  be 
detected  there  early,  but  there  are  some  important  exceptitnis:  It 
remains  resouaut,  or  tympanitic,  in  one  4mt  of  three  cases  of  moflerate 
effusions.  In  small  women  with  narrow  chests  a  smafl  effusitm  nf  about 
L^OO  em.  of  fluid  may  efface  that  space,  but  in  large  men  with  capacious 

I  chests  a  large  effusitm  may  leave  it  with  clear  rf\sonauce,  especially 
when  the  patient  has  been  kept  in  bed  for  several  days  and  the  Hnid 
sank  to  the  [josterior  aspects  of  the  pleural  ca\'ity.  I  have  observed 
many  eases  in  which  the  eft'usiou  was  copious,  but  because  of  ohl  adhe- 
sions and  thickeniug  of  the  anterior  a,spect  of  the  pleura,  there  wa.s  no 
sinus  into  which  the  fluid  ctajkl  penetrate  anteriorly  and  it  only  filled 
up  the  chest  posteriorly-  On  the  other  hanrl,  in  some  cases  of  fffusiou 
into  the  right  pleura,  Traube's  space  is  dull  or  flat  ou  percussion  owing 
to  displacement  of  the  left  lobe  of  an  enlarged  liver  downward  and  to 
the  left. 

The  upper  knel  of  tlie  effusion  may  be  made  out  easily  by  light  per- 
cussion. It  will  be  found  that  no  straight  horizontal  line  can  be  drawn 
as  in  h^^'dropneuuiothorax  when  the  patient  is  in  the  upright  position* 
As  has  been  shown  by  Calvin  Ellis,  of  Boston,  in  1H73,  "when  a  pleural 
eff^usion  is  small,  it  uuiy  occupy  a  conical  section  of  the  ]>leiiral  cavity  in 
the  subaxillary  region,  where  respiration  and  resonance  may  be  wanting. 

kBut  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  when  the  effusion  is  quite  large,  if  an 
accurate  line  be  drawn,  the  flatness  will  \w  found  to  describe  a  curve 
gradually  approaching  the  spine  towarrl  the  base  of  the  chest,  leaving  a 

i,space  from  one  to  tln^ee  inches  broad  lietween  the  spine  and  the  line  of 
flatness.  In  this  space  resonance  will  still  be  detecte<l  and  respiration 
heard.**  George  W.  (larlaud,  experimenting  on  animals,  coufirmed  the 
tendency  of  fluids  in  the  pleural  cavity  to  form  a  curved  outline,  the 
highest  point  oi"  which  is  in  the  midaxillary  or  scapular  region,  dei^ining 
as  it  proceeds  fonvard  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  on  the  posterior  aspect  (Figs.  77,  78  and  79).  Of  the  \-arious 
explanations  which  have  been  given  for  this  curveil  line  indicating  the 
upper  level  of  the  effusion,  the  most  plausible  apiw^ars  to  be  that  while 
attempting  to  nuike  room  for  itself^  the  fluid  %vill  compress  the  least 
resisting  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  pleural  cavity.  The  mediastinum, 
which  is  very  mobile  when  not  held  b\'  strong  adhesions,  is  pushed  to 
the  opposite  unaflVcted  side.  After  this  has  reached  its  Hmits,  the  lung 
will  be  compressed.  At  its  roots  the  lung  is  held  strfmgly,  but  at  the 
sides  the  spongy  tissue,  when  not  held  by  adhesions,  is  easily  com- 
pressible and  by  retraction  will  recede,  permitting  the  fluid  to  accuniu- 
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late  more  along  the  sides  of  the  pleural  cavity.    For  this  reason  Gar- 
land's line  is  only  found  in  large  effusions;  when  there  is  but  little  fluid. 


Fig.  77. — Ellis's  line  in  pleural  effusions. 


Fig.  78. — Ellis's  line  in  pleural  effusioiM. 


Vui.  79.   -Klli.s'f?  line  in  ploural  ofTnsion.s. 


the  upper  level  is  ])ra('tieully  horizontal.  Moreover,  this  curve  can  only 
1)0  mapped  out  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  i)osture;  lying  down 
produces  a  change  in  the  line  indicating  the  up])<T  level  of  the  fluid. 
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Main'  authors  speak  of  shifting  of  the  iipptT  Irvcl  of  the  fluid  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  some  say  that  it  can  be  lieinon- 
strated  iii  most  cases.  But  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  does  not 
occur  in  pleurisy,  and  when  it  is  found  we  are  dealing  with  hydropneu- 
niothorax.  The  outlook  here  is  quite  difterent  from  that  in  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy.  Recent  unestigations  of  this  subject  by  11.  K. 
Dunham'  witli  the  aid  of  skiagraphy  has  shown  that  "as  a  general  rule 
it  can  be  stated  that  pleural  effusion  does  not  move  and  that  movable 
dulness  over  the  thorax  means  hydropneumothorax/'  There  are, 
iiowever,  some  exceptions.  Soon  after  tapping  a  chest  it  may  be  ob- 
served* But  here  agtiin  it  has  fjcen  uiy  impression  that  si>me  air  had 
entered  the  pleural  cavity  during  the  operation.  Dunham  quotes 
William  S*  Thayer  to  the  effect  that  pleural  effusions  move  when  there 
is  an  old  emphysema  of  the  lung  above  it;  and  Rog t*r  Miirris  teaches 
that  transudates,  sucli  as  are  observed  in  cardiac  antl  renal  diseases, 
will  move.  However,  I  agree  with  Dunham  who  found  in  more  than 
100  ca.ses  of  pleura!  effusion  tissociate^l  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
it  could  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the  roentgen  rays  tliat  the 
fluid  does  not  move  as  much  as  half  an  inch.  This  is,  in  fact,  of  immense 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  importance,  because  if  we  find  shifting  of  the 
flulness  we  are  to  conclude  that  we  deal  v^ith  a  hydropneumotliorax,  or 
perhaps  with  a  mediastinal  neijplasm  in  which  the  prognosis  is  much 
graver  than  in  primary  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  in  simple  effusions  tlur- 
ing  the  course  of  phthisis. 

AnotJier  sign  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  is  a  triangular  area  of  dulness 
elicited  near  the  spine  on  the  unatt'ected  side  of  the  chest,  **  Grocco's 
triangle."  In  his  first  communication  on  the  subject,  (Jrocco^  described 
it  thus: 

''Paravertebral  triangle  of  the  side  opposite  that  of  the  pleural 
effusion.  When,  with  a  pleural  effusion  of  sufUcient  size,  one  percusses 
from  above  downward,  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebn^, 
with  the  patient  in  the  sitting  posture,  there  appears,  at  the  le\'el  of 
the  fluid,  a  dulness  which,  relative  at  first,  becomes  absolute  as  one 
passes  downward,  in  association  w-ith  a  progressi\Tly  increasing  sense 
of  resistance.  In  like  manner,  by  percussing  downward  on  the 
healthy  side,  along  lujes  parallel  to  the  spinous  processes,  there  is 
noted,  opposite  the  didness  in  the  median  line,  a  paravertebral  area 
of  deficient  resonanc-e,  of  triangular  shape.  One  side  of  this  dull  area 
is  represented  by  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes;  another,  by  the 
lower  border  of  the  area  of  thoracic  resonance  of  a  short  fli stance,  which 
varies  in  length  from  two  to  three  or  more  centimeters;  the  outer  side 
|is  represented  by  a  line  wiiich,  starting  from  the  base,  rises  obliquely 
'to  unite  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  median  line  at  about  the  upper 


t  Tr.  Nut.  Asaii.  Suidy  and  Fre\^©ut.  of  Tuiierc..  1917.  xiii,  18L 
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limit  of  dulnesi^.  In  a  right-sided  effusion,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  paravertebral  triangle  has  seemed  to  me  more  marked/' 

This  triangle  is  found  in  nearly  al!  cases  of  pleural  effusion,  and  in 
rare  cases  of  pneumonia,  hydro-  and  pyopneumothorax,  and  cancer 
of  the  lung.  It  disapt)€ars  when  the  patient  reclhies  on  the  affected 
side. 

Auseuhiition  shows  that  tJie  friction  sound,  which  was  audible 
earlier  in  the  disease,  has  thsapjieareii.  The  breath  sounds  are  either 
feeble  or  completely  absent  in  copious  effusions.  In  cases  which  are 
followed  from  day  to  day,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  intensity  of  the 
breath  sounds  diminishes,  and  distant  l>ronchial  or  tubular  bn*athing 
makes  its  appearance.  In  cases  in  which  the  effusion  fills  two-thirds  of 
the  affected  pleura  cavernous  breath  sounds  may  l>e  heard.  In  patients 
in  whom  there  have  Ix-en  signs  of  active  lesions  in  the  lung,  these  signs 
may  remain  in  the  hmg  above  the  upper  level  of  the  Huid,  they  may 
become  accentuated,,  or  disiippear,  when  the  lluid  is  so  considfrnlde  in 
Cjuantity  as  to  compress  the  entire  lung*  Bronchophony  is  heard  in 
large  effusions,  and  in  some  cases  whispered  i>ectoriloqny,  both  of  which 
are,  however,  also  audible  in  other  (conditions  involving  condensation 
of  hmg  tissue,  or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  or  excavation  of  the  lung. 
In  some  cases  tyj>ical  egophon\'  ma\'  be  heard,  but  it  is  at  times  also 
auilible  in  pneumonia,  and  even  in  thickenetl  pleura. 

At  times  we  ma\^  hear  over  the  {>art  of  the  chest  filled  with  an  effusion 
any  kind  of  rales,  or  crepitatirui.  They  are  usually  fieri ved  from  the 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  Kne  and  medium  siztnl  bnmciii  which  have  not 
been  completely  compressed  by  the  effusion.  In  these  cases,  which 
are  not  \'ery  rare,  the  fliagnosis  is  often  ver\'  difficult,  but  a  consider- 
ation of  the  tither  si^ns,  especially  the  dis)>lacement  of  the  mediastinum, 
deci<les  the  diagnosis. 

In  all  cases  the  vocal  fremitus  is  absent  over  the  site  of  the  effusion. 
But  this  is  diagnostically  of  little  value  in  chronic  cases  of  tuberculosis 
l»ecanse  this  is  also  observed  in  thickened  pleura. 

Displacement  of  Organs—  In  pleurisy  with  effusion  the  mediastinum 
is  displaced  toward  the  unaffected  side  of  the  chest,  jirovided  the 
exudate  is  ample.  In  effusions  into  the  right  pleura  the  liver  may  be 
puslie*!  downward  and  felt  beneath  the  costal  arch,  while  in  effusions 
into  the  left  side  the  spleen  may,  at  times,  be  felt  down  in  the  abflomen, 
and  the  stomach  also  is  often  displact^d  downward.  The  weight  of 
the  fluid  is  sulfirient  to  tlisplace  these  alKlominal  organs*  It  is  Douglass 
Powell's  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  Huid  that  is  instrumental 
in  displacing  the  heart  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Rokitansky,  Frank 
Donaldson,  and  others,  have  sho%vn  that  no  real  pressure  is  exerteil  on 
the  heart  till  the  pleura  is  more  than  two-thirds  filled.  Small  effusions 
may  displace  the  heart  by  diminishing  or  abolishing  the  elastic  retrac- 
tion of  the  hmg  in  the  unaffected  side  of  the  chest. 

Exploratory  Functure.— In  nearly  all  cases  these  signs  suffice  to  prove 
tbett  there  is  an  effusion,  and  its  location.    But  this  should  be  coa- 
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fimief!  by  exploratory  puncture,  both  for  general  diagnostic  purposes, 
as  well  iis  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  While 
ill  tubtTculous  pleurisy,  as  well  as  in  all  other  conditions,  exploratory 
puncture  is  a  harmless  procedure,  ^et  at  times  we  meet  with  some 
troul>!e,  such  as  the  conversion  of  a  pleurisy  into  a  hyrlropncumothorax. 
For  this  reason,  if  the  general  condition  t>f  the  patient  is  gooii,  we  may 
leave  the  elTusion  alone.  But  in  ease  the  temperature  continues  high  or 
hectic  for  more  than  two  weeks,  tlierearc  chills  au(L  jHThaps,  some  edema 
of  the  chest  wall,  especially  if  the  patient  begins  to  lose  groutul  after 
the  api>earance  of  the  exudate,  an  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made 
untler  strict  ascjitic  precautions.  Expluratory  puncture  is  also  indi- 
cated in  doubtfu!  cases,  \vheu  differentiation  between  an  efhision  and  a 
thick  pleura  is  aimed  at.  But  liere  when  we  get  a  dry  tap  we  are  just 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  In  fact,  in  these  cases  of  thick  pleura  the 
puncture  must  be  made  very  carefully.  The  diaphragm  is  high,  owing 
to  old  adhesions  in  various  parts  of  the  pleura,  and  when  the  needle  is 
insert e<[  li>w  iuto  the  chest  it  may  penetrate  the  peritoneum,  the  spleen 
or  the  liver  and  the  result  is  a  dry  tap.  Large  Hakes  of  fibrin,  thick  pus, 
etc.,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  dry  tap.  In  such  cases  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn and  reinserte*!  in  another  place »  but  I  have  known  of  many  cases 
in  which  several  ex[>loratt>ry  punctures  proved  negative,  while  incision 
of  the  chest  wall  showed  that  there  was  an  effusion. 

Ex-i^loratory  puncture  is  also  dangerous  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  appearance  of  the  effusion.  It  should  be  avoifled  during  the 
febrile  stage,  because  it  is  liable  t<>  spread  the  tuberculous  infection  by 
producing  a  bacteremia.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  feasible  pimctnre 
should  lie  postponed  till  the  fever  abates. 

Examination  of  the  Exudate, — The  Huid  withdrawn  should  be  [>!aced 
in  a  sterile  tube  and  carefully  examined.  As  will  be  shown  later  on 
(sec  p.  448),  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  only  exceptionally  in  pleural 
exuflates.  But  various  other  microeirganisms  should  be  sought,  espe- 
cially streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneimiococci,  etc.  Sterile  pus,  which 
is  not  extremely  rare  in  pFonoynee<l  tul>erculous  cases  of  phthisis  with 
empyema,  is  t>f  gi>od  prognostic  significance.  But  in  primary  empy- 
emata  it  is  never  ffnniiL  It  has  l>een  state<!  by  several  authors,  not- 
ably Widal,  Wolff-Eisner,  and  others,  that  the  cytological  investi- 
gation of  the  exudate  is  of  diagnostic  importiince.  When  lymphocytes 
predominate  in  tlie  centrlfuged  sediment,  the  pleurisy  is  of  tnber- 
culons  origin,  while  if  poly  nuclear  leukocytes  prefloininate,  the  cause 
is  one  of  the  jiyogenic  microckganisms,  notably  streptococc^i.  But 
it  has  l>een  my  exi>erience  that  pyogenic  microorganisms  are  found  in 
most  tuberculous  pleurisies,  owing  undoubtedly  to  mixed  infection. 
But  now  and  then  we  find  a  case  of  sterile  pus  in  tuberculous  pleurisy 
and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  prognosis  is  very  good  when  this  is 
the  case,  provided  the  pleura  is  not  infected  by  repeated  cxploratorx- 
or  therapeutic  punctures.  Therefore  the  cytology  of  the  fluid  shoukl 
be  ascertained  hi  every  case.    It  can  be  accomplished  very  easily  by 
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centrifuging  the  fluid  and  making  a  smear  of  the  sediment,  staining  it 
with  Loffler 's  methylene  blue  solution. 

Skiagraphy. — ^With  the  x-rays  we  find  that  the  fluid  in  the  chest  casts 
a  deep,  homogeneous  shadow  in  the  affected  part  of  the  chest.  The 
diaphragm  is  immobilized  and  the  costophrenic  sinus  is  abolished. 
The  upper  limit  of  the  fluid  is  not  marked  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  lung  tissue  above  and  the  fluid  below  (Plate  XXI, 
Fig.  4),  as  is  the  case  in  hydropneumothorax.  The  shadow  passes 
gradually  from  the  deep  opacity  of  the  fluid  to  the  luminous  part  of  the 
lung  tissue  above.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lung  immediately 
above  the  fluid  is  compressed  and  airless  to  a  degree,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  clear  on  the  screen  or  plate  as  the  portions  higher  up,  where  air 
enters  freely.  Garland's,  Ellis's,  or  Demoiseau's  lines  may  be  made  out 
in  many  cases  as  a  convexity  of  the  upper  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  axilla. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  noted  that  the  brightness  and  clearness  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  lung  are  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  opposite  unaffected 
side.  But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
pulmonary,  or  perhaps  a  tuberculous,  lesion  without  further  investi- 
gation. Because  the  lung  is  compressed  above  the  fluid,  and  often  quite 
congested,  it  does  not  permit  the  rays  to  pass  as  freely  as  in  the  opposite, 
usually  vicariously  emphysematous  lung. 

The  diaphragm  in  all  cases  of  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion  is 
immobile.  When  there  is  an  effusion  it  may  be  seen  on  the  screen  in 
left-sided  cases  while  in  right-sided  effusions  the  shadowmerges  with  that 
of  the  liver.  Barjon*  points  out  that  the  immobilization  precedes  the 
arrival  of  the  fluid  and  remains  long  after  the  fluid  has  been  absorbe<l. 

The  trachea  and  the  mediastinal  organs,  especially  the  heart,  are 
shifted  toward  the  unaffected  side  of  the  thorax.  This  point  is  occasion- 
ally difficult  to  make  out  in  tuberculous  cases.  But  the  roentgen  rays 
clear  it  up  at  once. 

AVith  the  aid  of  the  .r-niys  wc  may  follow  the  effusion,  noting  care- 
fully its  amount,  its  tendencies  to  increase,  or  its  absorption,  and 
especially  wliether  the  lung  shows  a  tendency  to  reexpand  after  the 
effusion  is  absorbed.  On  these  points,  the  roentgen  rays  are  sui)erior 
to  physical  diagnosis  in  many  cases. 

Course.  In  non-tuberculous  pleurisy  the  effusion  is  absorlxnl  within 
a  few  weeks  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Only  exceptionally  does  the  fluid 
remain  witliin  tlic  chest  for  more  than  two  months.  In  tuberculous 
pleurisy  tlie  rule  is  that  tlie  effusion  i)ersists  for  months.  Moreover, 
in  non-tuberculous  ])leurisy  th(»  fever  shows  a  tendency  to  abate  after 
the  effusion  is  tapped;  often  even  when  the  fluid  remains  within  the 
chest.  It  is  different  with  tuberculous  pleurisy.  Here  tapping  does  not 
render  the  case  afebrile;  at  most,  it  reduces  it  one  or  two  degrees. 
In  fact,  in  many  cases  the  revtTse  is  often  observed.  The  fever  may  be 
trifling,  but  tai)ping  the  chest  brings  about  an  elevation  of  the  tcm- 

'  IladiodiiiKiiostic  <Jes  affoctions  picuropulrnonairos,  Paris,  1010,  p.  35. 
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l>erature.  The  reason  is  obvious.  While  the  eHfusioii  is  within  tlie  ehest, 
the  tliseasetl  hm^  mu\,  with  it,  the  tuberculous  lesion  is  compressed; 
toxemia  is  thus  prevented  as  is  the  ease  with  artificial  pneumothorax. 
^Vith  the  renmval  of  the  Hiiid  the  Ijjng  lesion  reactivates  and  produces 
fever  with  its  eoneomitant  phenomena. 

It  is  for  this  reason  tJiat  I  am  averse  to  tapping  pleural  effusions 
infliscrimmately.  I  have  felt  that  in  many  cases  the  nutloi^k  for  the 
patient  might  have  been  I  letter  hud  the  fluid  been  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  chest.  Of  course*  individualization  is  to  be  practised.  When  the 
dyspnea  becomes  tlireatening,  or  the  fever  is  very  high,  the  c|uestion  of 
tai>|)ing  is  to  be  given  consiileratifin. 

In  all  eases  in  which  despite  the  mildness  of  the  general  symptnn^s, 
the  fluid  shows  no  tendency  to  abs«)rption ,  tuberculosis  is  to  be  looked  for. 

After  the  tiuiri  has  been  absorbed  the  patient  with  ui^n-tuberculous 
pleurisy  begins  to  improve  in  general  health.  His  appetite  returns*  he 
gains  in  weight  and  strength,  and  the  signs  in  his  chest  may  disapj>ear 
at  tinu's  witliout  leavhig  any  trace.  In  many  eases  some  tlnekening 
of  the  ]>leura  may  be  detectefl  tm  physical  exploration  of  tlie  chest. 
But  this  is  no  indication  that  he  has  remained  sick.  It  is  different  with 
tuberculous  pleurisies.  The  effusions  may  persist  within  the  chest  for 
months.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  persisted  f(»r  m  >re  than  two 
years.  When  it  is  finally  absru^bed,  the  physical  signs  in  the  chest  show^ 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  tuherculons  lesion  in  the  apex  of  either  side, 
while  over  the  lower  lobe,  at  the  Imse,  signs  of  thickenefl  and  artherent 
pleura  may  he  easily  discerned.  In  a  large  proportion  of  eas€*s  the 
pleural  adhesions  <lislocate  the  mtHliastinum  toward  the  affected  side. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  the  location  of  the  mediastinum  while  the 
fluid  was  in  the  chest.  It  has  been  my  nile  to  consider  a  tlnck  pleura 
with  diskication  of  the  heart  toward  tlie  affecte4l  side  as  of  tidjerculons 
origin,  irrespective  of  the  c<jnstitutioual  s\'niptoms  presenteil.  Still, 
it  does  not  always  mean  actire  tnhercnlosis.  In  many  castas  of  bron- 
chiectasis, es|5ecially  on  the  left  side,  disk>cation  of  the  heart  is  seen. 

During  the  coiu'se  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  the  ])ulmonary  apex  of 
the  unaffected  side  is  to  be  watched  for  signs  of  a  tuberculous  lesion* 
Ver>^  frequently  a  timely  diagnosis  is  thus  made.  In  experimental 
tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  both  sides  are  usually  found  atfectt^fl  though 
tlie  inoculation  has  been  nuide  only  on  one  side»  as  has  been  shown  l»y 
R  ob  ert  r .  Pate  rson .  Forth  is  rea  son  we  m  a  y  fi  n  d  a  n  a  ct  i  \'e  t\  i  he  rex  1 1  on  s 
lesion  in  the  lung  with  the  unaffected]  pleura,  though  as  a  ndc  the  lesion 
is  in  the  lung  in  whose  pleura  the  efl'usion  is  found. 

Of  course,  the  sputum  is  to  be  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  tlie  course  of  the  disease. 


PI£URISY  DURING  THE  COITRSE  OF  PHTHISIS, 

As  has  alrea<ly  been  stated,  during  the  course  of  phtliisis,  the  pleura 
is  implicated  sooner  or  later  in  practically  every  case.    There  is  hardly 
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a  case  of  activei  or  healed,  tubercle  of  tlie  huig  in  which  imlliulogical 
changes  cannot  be  made  out  in  the  pleura  at  the  necrtipsv  ,  The  blood 
supply  of  the  pleura,  as  well  a;*  its  K'rnphatic  system,  shows  that  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  lungs,  or  the  thoracic  glamJs.  almost  inevitably  must  fiml 
their  way  into  tlie  pleura  (sec  p,  419).  Dry  adhesive  pleurisy  is  the 
result  of  the  extension  of  tlie  tuhenulous  process  to  the  pleural  mem- 
brane, in  most  cases.  Severe  couprh,  tu^^giu^  upon  these  adhesions,  or 
tearing  them  apart,  may  thus  produce  inflammation  of  tJie  pleura.  The 
]>leurisy  in  such  eases  is,  strictly  siicaking,  of  traumatic  origin. 

The  most  conunon  variety  of  pleurisy  in  intlivi*luals  sutYering  from 
chronic  phthisis  is  the  dry,  adhesive  form,  attVtiiiig  c^idy  ]>art  of  the 
pleura,  notably  that  (vverlyiug  the  atfcctttl  lung  area;  the  areas  toimd 
affecteil  in  tlie  order  <if  their  frequency  behig  the  apieaL  that  lining  the 
iuferlobar  fissures,  the  diaphragmatic,  and  the  mediastinal  pleura.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  reacts  to  irritaiits  by  a  pnMtuctive  inflainmaticm  leuil- 
ing  to  adhesions  of  the  affected  areas.  At  times  the  lurtaumiation  is  of 
the  exutlative  variety  and  an  efi'usiou  takes  jilace  intf>  the  pleural 
cavity.  This  effusion  ma\-  he  scnnis,  serosanguincous,  or  purulent;  it 
may  fill  the  entire  pleural  cavity,  or  t»nly  part  o(  it;  it  may  be  general, 
localized,  or  encapsuiatt^l. 

Pleujfisy  Accoinpaiiymg  Acute  Phthisis*— In  the  acute  forms  of 
pulnmuary  tubcreuhisis  tlie  j>leura  is  usually  found  studdetl  with 
tubercles.  In  most  cases  the  effusion  is  ratlier  small  and  negligible 
from  the  diagnostic  standpaint  and  in  many  ciises  it  is  serosanguincous. 
In  rare  cases  the  eff'usion  is  copious  aiid  may  even  mask  the  untlerlyijig 
progressi\'e  tuberculous  process  in  the  lungs,  as  I  have  seen  several 
times.  The  symptoms  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  of  acute  pneu- 
mouic  phthisis,  are  clear  cut;  tJu*  patient  is  prostrated  with  high  fever, 
profuse  sweats,  rapid  heart  action,  tlistrcssiug  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and 
em aciation ,  I n  the  m  11  ia  r>"  <^'ases  there  ma>'  be  cereliral  s>inptora s»  wh lie 
hi  the  pneumonic  cases  distressing  miproductive  cough  may  be  domi- 
nating. Severe  anemia  and  cmac-iation  ap|)ear  early  and  pnx'eed  at  a 
rapid  pace.  But  physical  exphiration  of  the  chest  revealing  an  eHiision 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  and  consider  it  a  simple 
case  of  pleurisy,  and  raise  false  hopes  in  the  patient  and  his  f rieufls.  In 
fat*t.  we  are  justified  in  rnir  favorable  iipinion,  l>ecause  it  is  extremely 
rare  that  a  patient  with  a  primary  j>leural  etl'usion  should  succumb. 
But  the  fever  keeps  on  despite  tapping  the  pleura,  and  the  stncre 
constitutional  symptoms  do  not  abate.  Indeed,  instead  of  relieving  the 
dyspnea,  as  is  usual  in  many  cases,  tapping  aggravates  it, 

Withhi  a  short  time  signs  of  cnnsoliilation  of  one  of  the  upper  lobes 
of  the  lungs  will  be  notetl;  the  patient  begins  to  expectorate  consider- 
able quantities  of  mucopurulent  sputum  which*  as  a  rule,  cnintains 
tubercle  bacilli.  Signs  of  excavation  soon  make  their  appearance  in 
either  lung.  In  tlie  acute  miliary  cases  symptoms  of  meningitis  may 
lie  the  terminal  phenomena. 
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Pleural  fffimtm,^,  rsjirviallif  Mmsauguimous,  rharackrized  btf  high 
fe  ter ,  p  rout  r(  1 1  to  ti ,  r  //  a  n  on  is ,  t  ich  ifca  rrl  ia  a  n  d  p  w  a/  ia  thn  t  s  hot(  Id  he  g  iien  a 
guarded  prognoi^ls.  If  there  is  a  history  of  cougli,  expe<.'t oration,  loss  in 
weight,  etc.,  for  some  weeks  or  months  before  tlie  itnset  of  the  aeiite 
symptoms,  the  cue  shnuld  he  taken  and  a  {^arefiil  seareh  sIioiilU  he  made 
for  proofs  of  the  underlying  aeute  jnihiionary  process. 


PLBUBISY  DUEING  THE  COUUSE  OF  CHRONIC  PHTHISIS. 

We  have  alreaily  stated  that  many  of  the  so-called  **  primary" 
pleurisies  are  really  secondary  in  the  full  sense  of  the  worcL  because  the 
patients  had  bet*n  coughing,  losing  in  weight,  sweating,  etc.,  for  some 
time  before  the  appearance  of  the  pleural  symptonis.  Hut  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  pronomiced  chronic  phthisis  there  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned s\Tiiptoms  and  signs  of  pleurisy'  at  one  time  or  another.  Pain  in 
the  chest  during  the  course  of  tuberculosis  is  almost  invariably  due 
to  pleurisy.  As  was  already  stated  (see  p.  254),  the  lung  contains  uo 
sensory  nerves  and  only  when  the  pleura  is  implicated  will  tJie  patient 
have  pain  in  the  chest. 

Dry  pleurisy  of  this  t\'pe  may  Ik*  localized  and  circumscribed  in  any 
part  of  the  chest,  and  may  be  bilateral.  Its  most  conunon  location  is 
the  apex;  but  the  base,  and  especially  the  diapliragmatic  pleura,  are 
atl'ectetl  in  a  large  proportion  of  €'ases.  I  sually  the  fibrinous  exudate 
becon^es  organized,  and  the  two  sheets  of  the  pleura  are  gluetl  togetlier 
by  adhesions.  Often  large,  thick  strands  of  adhesions  are  seen  radio- 
scopically»  or  at  the  necropsy,  running  from  the  dia[)hragmatie  pleura 
into  the  depth  of  the  lung  (Fig.  2,  Plate  XVIT).  Over  the  apex  the 
adhesions  are  frequently  seen  forming  a  thick  fibrous  shell  around  the 
diseased  area.  In  cases  with  large  excavations,  the  thick,  adherent 
pleura  may  be  the  only  structure  left  instead  of  the  upper  lobe  of  t!ie 
kmg. 

Snnptoms  of  dry  pleurisy  may  be  encountered  during  the  course  of 
phthisis  in  any  of  its  stages.  The  pain  in  the  chest  is  felt  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  alTeeted  pleura, or  may  be  referred  (see  p.  424)  and  then  it  is 
felt  over  the  shoulder,  the  abdominal  walls,  etc.  During  the  course  of 
phthisis  pains  in  the  shoulder,  which  may  become  severe  and  intract- 
able, should  not  be  pronounced  *' rheumatic,"  but  a  careful  search 
should  he  made  for  physical  signs  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  Similarly, 
pain  in  the  abdomen  siuniid  not  he  attributed  to  gastric  ulcer,  api>endi- 
citis,  cholelithiasis,  etc.,  but  a  search  should  be  made  for  signs  of 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  In  mnny  cases  a  friction  sound  may  be  heard 
over  the  affected  part  of  the  pleura,  but  hi  others  the  adventitious 
sountls  emanating  from  the  parenchymatous  lesions  obscure  it  and 
render  it  doubtful. 

Symptoms. — Phthisical  patients  have  no  pains  so  long  as  the  pleura 
is  not  iinphcated.  When  they  get  pain  in  tlie  chest,  they  are  apt  to 
attribute  it  to  a  "cold,"    After  a  chill,  or  any  exposure,  they  may  feel 
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a  sharp,  at  times  a  lancinating,  pain  in  the  chest,  aggravated  by 
cough  or  deep  breathing.  The  temperature,  if  normal  before,  becomes 
elevated  to  101°  F.  or  102°  F.  Dyspnea  may  be  distressing  owing  to 
the  pain  during  respiratory  efforts. 

Inspection  may  be  of  little  value,  because  the  phthisical  chest  already 
shows  lack  or  impairment  of  the  mobility  of  the  chest  owing  to  the 
parenchjTnatous  tuberculous  process;  the  same  is  true  of  percussion. 
Auscultation  reveals  a  friction  sound  over  the  affected  area,  while  the 
breath  sounds  are  usually  feeble.  This  friction  sound  is,  at  times,  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  from  adventitious  sounds  of  intrapulmonary  origin. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points:  Intra- 
pulmonary- rales  are  usually  audible  as  occurring  during  the  inspiratory 
phase  of  respiration,  or  during  the  second  half  of  inspiration,  while 
frictions  are  heard  during  both  phases,  inspiration  and  expiration. 
Friction  sounds  are  audible  as  if  coming  from  a  point  near  the  bell  of 
the  stethoscope,  while  intrapulmonary  rales  appear  more  distant. 
Cough  will  influence  the  character  of  intrapulmonary  rales,  usually 
accentuating,  rarely  abolishing  them,  while  frictions  remains  the  same 
even  after  intense  respiratory  efforts  by  cough.  Pressure  of  the  bell  of 
the  stethoscope  against  the  chest  wall  may  intensify  a  friction  sound, 
while  rales  remain  unaffected. 

These  signs  are  more  or  less  easily  made  out  when  the  pleural  lesion 
is  located  in  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  chest,  esi)ecially  over  the  lower 
lobes  of  the  lungs  and  anteriorly.  But  when  the  process  affects  the 
pleura  over  the  aj^ex  of  the  lung,  over  the  diaphragm,  of  the  medi- 
astinum, it  may  be  difficult  to  localize  the  pleural  lesion.  Over  the 
aj>ex  friction  sounds  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  small,  moist  rales,  or 
crepitation,  and  some  authors  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  most  of 
the  al>ove-inentioned  sounds,  when  heard  over  the  apex,  to  friction 
sonmls,  alleging  that  incipient  phthisis  is  always  accompanied  by 
])lcurisy,  and  th(»  sounds  are  due  to  frictions  (see  p.  305).  Deep  breath- 
ing, however,  will  accentuate  intrapulmonary  sounds,  while  frictions 
are  not  thus  influenced.  F(»eble  breath  sounds  sj)eak  in  favor  of  pleu- 
risy, esj)ecially  wlien  the  pleura  is  thick.  Crepitation  is  almost  invari- 
ably aec()ni])anied  by  hronchovesieular  or  bronchial  breathing.  With 
feeble  breath  sounds  large,  moist,  consonating  rales  are  invariably  of 
intrapulmonary  origin. 

PleurnJ  Adhesions.-  Dry  pleurisy  in  j)ron()unce<l  phthisical  subjects 
has  an  iinj)ortant  influence  on  tlie  course  of  the  underlying  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  j)areiichynia.  In  addition  to  tlie  painful  suflering  it  inflicts, 
it  is  liable  to  terminate  in  an  effusion.  Hut  this  is  exceptional.  In 
most  cases  adhesions  result.  Very  often,  by  limiting  the  motion  of  the 
afl'ected  parenchyma,  as  well  as  through  some  as  yet  not  understood 
biochemical  and  imnumological  processt^s,  these  exudates  and  adhe- 
sions imj)ede  tlie  j)rogress  of  the  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung,  retard 
the  j)rogress  of  the  diseast\  and  imj)rove  the  ])rogn(>sis  in  general. 

In  most  cases  the  adhesions  are  limited  to  the  area  of  the  pleura 
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iiiHuediately  overlying  the  diseased  part  of  tlie  pareueli\'ma  of  the  lung. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  paying  attention  to  the  ful lowing  points: 
On  inspection  the  atfeoted  area  t*f  the  ehest  is  seen  to  move  but  shghtly 
during  respiration;  the  motion  may  lie  restricted,  or  there  may  be 
lagging  over  a  limited  part  of  the  ehest  wall*  Instead  of  expanding 
<liiriiig  inspiration,  the  intercostal  spaces  will  be  seen  to  retract  during 
each  filling  of  the  chest.  These  insj>iratory  retractions  are  of  immense 
diagnostic  importance,  but  they  are  not  infallible.  They  may  be  seen 
in  cases  without  atlhesions — when  there  is  airless  lung  tissue  with  a 
thick  visceral  pleura,  and  this  is  not  rare  in  clironic  phthisis.  Very 
frequently  enlarged  \'enules  Diay  he  seen  on  the  chest  wall,  intiicating 
interference  with  the  circulation  by  compression  of  the  venous  How  at 
the  aflVcted  area.  ]\bjrco\'er.  owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  upper  j>art 
of  the  j)lenra  and  lung  in  apical  adhesions,  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular 
fossie  are  ileeply  excavated.  When  the  basal  pleura  is  adherent,  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  a]>pcars  smaller  nml  expaufls  to  a  lesser  flegree 
than  the  opposite  side.  IVrcussion  elicits  an  iini)aired  note,  frequently 
with  a  tympanitic  overtone,  esi:)ecially  when  the  apical  pleura  is  affected. 
Ch^er  the  base  the  note  nuiy  be  flat  and,  because  the  vocal  fremitus 
is  absent  or  defective,  fluid  is  thought  of.  Friction  rales  aiT  at  times 
heard  over  the  ajiex;  feeble  breath  s^nmds  are  the  rule.  Loud,  con- 
sonating  rales  aii<l  clicks  of  intrapulmonary  origin  may  Ik*  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  overshadow  all  other  .sounds.  It  is  these*  adhesions 
over  the  apical  pleura  that  interfere  with  the  success  of  therapeutic 
pneuruothorax  in  many  cases.  They  form  a  thick,  unyielding  .shell 
around  the  (hstNised  apex  of  the  lung,  aud  do  not  permit  it  to  collapse 
or  to  bt"  compressed  by  the  air  w^hich  enters  the  pleural  cavity  covering 
the  lower,  unaffected  lobes. 

When  the  ph^iira  n\'er  the  low'er  lobe  is  affected  by  adhesions,  jjercus- 
sion  may  yiehi  a  normal,  or  even  slightly  tympanitit*  note  when  it  is  not 
much  thickened.  The  breath  sounds  arc  almost  invariably  feeble  in 
the  lung  under  an  adherent  pleura,  and  tidal  iHTCussion  shows  that  the 
affected  side  does  not  expand  as  etticicnitly  as  the  opposite  siiie,  and  that 
the  diaiilnagm  also  does  not  move  j}nj]>erly.  lnsi>iratory  retractions, 
while  not  |)athognomonic,  yet  they  are  so  common  in  [)leural  adhesions 
that  they  should  be  looked  for  in  every  suspicious  case.  However,  our 
experience  with  the  production  of  therapeutic  pneumothorax  shows 
clearly  that  there  are  no  absolutely  relial>le  signs  of  pleural  afUicsions. 
Even  skiagraphy  fails  very  frequently.  In  cases  in  winch  all  the  signs 
fKjint  to  aflhesions,  a  pneumothorax  may  l>e  induced  at  times  with  ease; 
while  in  others,  in  which  all  the  signs  point  in  tlie  direction  of  a  pleura 
free  from  arlliesions,  all  attempts  at  introducing  gas  fail  (sec  Chapter 
XLII),  It  seems  to  me  that  only  pleural  atlhesions  with  thick  pleura, 
especially  a  thick  parietal  pleura,  nuiy  be  diagnosed,  but  there  may  be 
strong  adhesions  without  perceptibly  thickening  the  pleura,  and  it  is  in 
these  cases  that  we  fail  frequently.  It  also  depends  cm  which  pleura  is 
tliick.    If  it  is  the  \'isceral  pleura — most  frequentl^>'  the  one  affected  - 
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we  may  find  signs  pointing  to  adhesions  which »  hi  fact,  do  not  exist. 
When  the  parietal  plenra  is  thickened,  we  almost  invariably  will  find 
the  adhesions  by  the  usual  methods. 

The  X-rays  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Dry  Pleurisy  and  Adhesions.— Small 
circumscribed  adhesions  of  the  pleura  are  not  recognized  with  the 
,i:-rays.  In  most  cases  with  thick,  adherent  pleura  over  the  tuberculous 
apex  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  anv'  degree  of  posit iveness  whether 
the  i^leura  is  thick  and  adJierent  or  not,  because  of  the  abnormal  shadows 
pr*wluced  by  the  pareiichxTuatous  lesion.  When  extensive  and  massive, 
a  tliiek  pleura  may  he  recognizable,  especially  when  the  membrane 
over  tlie  lower  lobes  is  aft'ected.  We  then  note  that  the  convexity  of 
diaphragm  is  no  more  a  smooth  line  sharply  demarcating  it  from  the 
luminous  hmg  tissue,  but  that  it  is  uneven  and  deformed*  and  various 
bands  of  connective  tissue  may  he  noteil  projecting  into  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma.  The  costodiaphragmatic  sinus  and  the  cardiohepatic 
angle  are  either  obtuse  or  completely  obliterated  (Fig,  2,  Plate  XVII). 
The  motion  of  the  diaphragm  is  restricted  or  abolished. 

In  older  cases,  with  more  extensive  adhesions,  the  condition  may  be 
recognizeil  at  first  glance  on  the  screen  t)r  plate.  The  ribs  in  the 
affecteti  side  form  a  very  acute  angle  descending  from  the  spine,  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  narrower  than  those  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
luminous  hmg  area  is  of  smaller  extent,  owing  to  pulmonary  retraction, 
than  yji  the  opposite,  nnartVctwl  side.  The  mediastinum  is  pulleii  to 
the  aifected  side.  The  dia]ihragm  is  inxniobile  and  often  elevated. 
Because  of  compensatory  emphyt^ma,  the  luminosity  of  the  Imig  in 
the  unaffectetl  side  is  more  pronounce<i  than  would  \w  expected. 

In  many  cases  of  extensive  pleural  thickening  and  adhesions  of  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  chest,  it  is  difficult  to  differeutiate  this  condition  from 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  as  has  Iteen  intimate<l  above,  I'sually  the 
.r-rays  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  In  fluid  the  intercostal  spaces  are  wider, 
the  mediastinum  pushetl  to  the  unaffectcfl  side,  etc.  But  we  frequently 
meet  with  cases  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  ilecicle  as 
t(j  what  wc  are  dealing  with,  with  all  diagnostic  means  at  our  command. 
Even  exploratory  puncture*  when  it  turns  out  negative,  may  not  clear 
up  the  diagnosis.  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  dulness  and 
the  sha<Iow  on  the  plate  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  art*  due  to 
a  tliick  pleura  or  tti  a  pareuchyrnatnus  lesion.  As  a  rule,  when  the 
percussion  note  is  dull  or  Hat,  and  the  .r-rays  do  not  show  a  deep  shadow, 
the  lesitm  is  probably  pleural;  conversely,  when  the  percussion  note  is 
but  slightly  impaired,  or  has  a  txinpanitic  oveniote,  we  are.  in  all 
probability,  dealing  with  a  parenchymatiuis  lesion.  But  even  to  this 
there  are  many  exceptions. 

A  thickened  interlobar  pleura  cannot  be  diagnosed  except  witli  the 
aid  of  radioscopy.  But  it  ma\'  also  be  misse<:l  in  the  radiogram,  unless 
the  tube  is  placwl  high,  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  head  so  that  the 
rays  pass  through  the  chest  at  an  oblique  angle,  from  above  downwaril 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  thickener  1  interlobar  septum,  thus* 
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Fig.  2 


Localized  pneumothorax  in  upprr  thlnl 
of  ri|prlit  side.  Interlobar  fissure  inarketlly 
t h i ckenecL  Kxtc ii« i  ve  1 1 1 1 lort 1 1 1 cju.s  c him ge.s 
tu  upper  lobe  of  the  left  hmg. 


Fig.  li 


Localized  pne\uiH»tlif>rax  in  riglit  side 
of  thorux.  Note  the  thick  hands  t»f  ad* 
hesiona  running  from  the  fliiv()hragm  and 
mediastinum.     Diaphragm  elevated* 


Interlobar  effusifin  in  fissure  l*etv%een 
upper  and  middk'  lobe  of  right  lung. 
Extensive  tuborr  nlous  ehunges  throughout 
right  lung  with  eavitation. 


Complete  pneumotliorax  in  left  side. 
Ni>to  the  left  lung  ('(impressed  against  the 
mediastinum  which  is  markedly  displat'ed 
to  till?  rigJit. 
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casting  a  shadow  of  its  widest  and  thickest  surfact*,  I'his  is  best 
accomplished  by  placinjsr  the  tube  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  head 
when  viewing  the  chest  anteriorly,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sacrum 
when  viewing  the  patient  at  his  posterior  aspect.  Its  appearance  can 
be  seen  on  Fig,  3,  Plate  XML 

At  times  we  meet  %vith  interlobar  effusions  which  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  their  physical  signs— a  transverse  band  of  dniness  run- 
ning across  the  chest  along  the  second  ami  third  interspace,  wliile  above 
and  below  the  resonance  is  clear.  This,  in  addition  to  bronchial 
breathing  and  whisperetl  pectoriloquy,  should  excite  suspicion  of  an 
interlobar  effusion  when  there  are  also  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  such  as 
pain  in  the  chest,  fever^  cough,  etc.  But  after  all  the  diagnosis  is  made 
positively  only  with  the  aid  of  the  *t-rays. 

.  On  the  screen  or  the  plate  (Fig.  3,  Plate  XVII)  there  will  be  seen  an 
opaque  band  ruiming  acr*)ss  the  chest  below  the  secoi»d  and  above  the 
fourth  or  fifth  ribs.  The  hmg  is  divided  into  three  regions:  The  upper 
is  more  or  less  bright,  the  middle,  dark,  and  the  lower  again  l>right. 
In  the  fluoroscope  this  suspendeil  shadow  may  be  seen  moving  with  the 
respiratory  mo\'ements  of  the  chest.  The  motion  of  the  diai>hragm  is 
practically  normal.  An  intrathoracic  neoplasm  may  also  produce  such 
a  picture  on  the  screen,  but  it  is  dilferentiated  from  an  interlobar 
elfusiou  by  the  clinical  history  of  the  case. 

Pleural  Efhisions  Durmg  the  Course  of  Phthisis.— In  most  cases 
the  implication  of  the  pleura  in  the  tuberculous  process  passes  away 
leaving  adhesions  and  at  times  without  heaving  any  obvious  traces 
Ijchind.  Some  patients  thus  sutTer  from  recurrent  attacks  of  dry 
pleurisy,  so  hnig  as  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  hmg  remains  active. 
In  others,  efl'nsions  occur.  This  may  be  observcil  during  any  stage  of 
the  disease.  When  occurring  before  the  recognition  of  the  lung  lesion, 
we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  '*  primary*'  pleurisy,  but  careful  inquiry 
into  the  past  history  of  the  i)atient  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assunn> 
tioii  tsee  p.  429).  The  effusion  may^  be  senais,  serohl>rinous,  serosan- 
guineous,  or  purulent.  When  it  is  serous,  the  fluid  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguishe<!  from  that  found  in  iion-tuljerculous  cases.  As  will  be  shown 
later  on,  tul>ercle  bacilli  can  only  rarel\'  be  dernoustratiMl  in  the  exudate, 
and  implantation  on  cultures,  as  well  as  inoculation  ex[)eriments,  are 
too  often  negative  to  be  of  real  diagnostic  value.  In  the  serosanguine- 
ous  exudates  the  chances  of  finding  tubercle  bacilli  are  greater  than  in 
purely  serous,  or  serofibrinous  fluid. 

Hemorrhagic  effusUms  occur  maiiilv  in  tuljerculosis,  but  may  als<i  be 
encountertnl  in  cancer  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  in  pleorisx^  a  fleeting 
persons  suffering  from  certain  cachectic  cojiditions,  notably  scurvy*,  in 
certain  exanthematous  diseases,  as  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  ami,  excep- 
tionally, ui  persons  suffering  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  and  even  chronic  nephritis. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  the  blood  is  derived  from  the  rich  net- 
work of  bloodvessels  which  are  frequently  seen  in  these  processes. 
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especially  where  there  is  a  false  membrane.  The  physical  signs  and  the 
symptoms  of  serosanguineous  pleurisy  are  not  different  from  those 
found  in  cases  with  serous  effusions.  It  is  only  by  exploratory  pimcture 
that  the  diagnosis  is  made.  But  we  must  guard  agamst  certain  sources 
of  error.  While  performing  exploratory  puncture  with  a  thick  needle 
a  bloodvessel  may  be  injured  and  bloody  fluid  is  seen  in  the  barrel  of 
the  syringe,  though  within  the  pleura  it  is  clearly  serous.  In  some  of 
these  cases  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  part  of  the  fluid  entering  the 
syringe  is  bloody,  then  it  becomes  paler,  and  the  final  part  is  practically 
straw-colored,  llarely  the  reverse  is  observed.  The  first  portion  is 
serous,  while  at  the  end  it  becomes  sanguineous,  evidently  because  the 
needle  touched  a  bloodvessel.  Moreover,  after  one  exploratory'  punc- 
ture, especially  after  tapping  the  chest,  when  serous  fluid  is  removed, 
a  second  puncture,  performed  some  time  later,  may  show  the  fluid 
sanguineous  even  when  there  is  no  malignant  disease  nor  tubercle  of 
the  pleura.  The  blood  is  then  distinctly  of  traumatic  origin.  These 
cases  are  responsible  for  the  numerous  instances  one  encounters  in 
which  sanguineous  fluid  was  found  in  the  chest  and  no  symptoms  of 
tuberculosis  or  cancer  are  subsequently  observed  to  follow.  In  my 
experience  sanguineous  fluid  is  mainly  found  in  very  acute  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  only  exceptionally  in  chronic  cases. 

We  have  thus  in  most  cases  of  bloody  fluid  to  differentiate  between 
cancer  and  tubercle.  When  due  to  malignancy,  the  history  will  show  a 
slow  onset,  with  little  or  no  rise  in  the  temperature.  In  some  c&aes 
there  may  be  found  a  relatively  large  number  of  coarsely  granular 
eosinophile  cells  or  corpuscles  in  the  aspirated  bloody  fluid.  In  tuber- 
culous pleurisy  with  effusion  the  history  points  to  an  old  tuberculous 
process,  and  there  is  marked  pyrexia,  excepting  in  the  rare  cases  of 
latent  eftusions.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  fluid  shows  a  high 
lymphocyte  count,  in  addition  to  the  abundance  of  red  blood  corpuscles. 
But,  as  was  already  stated,  the  cytology  of  the  fluid  is  not  reliable 
diagnostically. 

Hemorrhagic  effusion  occurring  during  the  course  of  phthisis  remain 
within  the  pleura  for  long  periods  of  time.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
they  remained  for  longer  tlian  two  years.  In  rare  instances  tapping 
once  or  twice  will  free  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  fluid,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  the  exudate  reaccumulates.  In  some  the  pressure  effects — 
dyspnea,  cyanosis,  edema  of  the  extremities,  etc. — are  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  fatal  issue;  in  others  the  tul)erculous  lesion  in  the 
lung  sooner  or  later  relieves  the  patient  of  his  earthly  sufferings. 

Purulent  rffu.flonif  are  comparatively  infrequent  durhig  the  course 
of  phthisis.  Whenever  they  occur  in  my  cases  I  am  suspicious  that  a 
latent  pneumothorax  has  existed;  and  pneuniotliorax  is  frequently 
overlooked.  I  have  recently  paid  special  attention  to  this  point  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  empyema  in  phthisical  subjects  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  radiographic  evidence  of  an  air  pouc^h  al)ove  the  level 
of  the  fluid.    Empyemata  are  thus  due  to  ru])tnre  of  the  visceral  pleura 
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at  some  ]>oint,  l>e  the  Iosh  of  continuity  ever  so  minute,  and  the  entry 
of  air,  as  well  as  secretions  from  the  diseased  lung  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  empyema  may  occur  in 
phthisical  individuals  with*>ut  rupture  of  the  pleura;  the  castas  in  which 
the  pus  is  practically  sterile  testify  to  this.  Similarly,  during  epidemics 
of  acute  respiratory  infections  tuberculous  patients  are  often  affected 
and  empyema  at  times  follows.  The  etiological  agent  in  these  cases  is 
usually  one  of  the  \arious  strains  of  pneumococci  or  strei>tocucci. 

Symptoms* ^-The  onset  of  pleurisy  with  effusions  nniy  be  abrupt,  as 
in  primary  cases.  The  patient  has  been  getting  along  with  his  tuber- 
culosis quite  well,  or  has  been  improving,  when  he  is  seized  with  pain  in 
the  chest,  dyspnea,  and  cough.  In  other  cases  j>ains  in  the  chest  have 
lieeu  repeatedly  felt  by  the  patient,  and  recurrent  tlry  jileurisy  has 
been  diagnosticiite*L  But  now  there  is  noted  an  increase*  in  the  dys]>nca 
while  coincidentiiUy  the  pain  in  the  chest  disapi)eare*l.  We  also  meet 
with  patients  who  give  no  history  of  any  extraordinary  s\  inptonis»  but 
an  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  an  effusion.  These  lafftit  plf'itrwir,^ 
are  not  very  rare  in  phthisical  subjects.  Fever  is  the  rule,  but  tluring 
the  course  of  active  phthisis  this  cannot  guitle  us  because  of  its  almost 
invariable  prese^nce  in  these  patients.  In  afebrile  tuberculous  patients 
there  is  noted  an  elevation  in  the  temijcrature  witli  tlie  arrival  of  Ihnd 
in  the  chest. 

When  the  effusion  is  in  the  pleural  cavit\'  it  is  easily  recognized  by 
the  physical  signs  and  exploratory  puncture  whicJi  have  alrea.dy  been 
detailed  above  (see  p.  4*MJ).  But  in  phthisical  patients  locidized 
effusions  are  very  frequent,  because  old  arlhcsioiis  limit  the  size  of  the 
exudate.  In  addition  to  the  interlol>ar  exudates  which  liave  already 
l>een  mentioned  (see  p.  4'Si}  there  may  be  localized  effusions  in  any 
part  of  the  pleural  cavity,  most  commonly  in  the  pleura  lining  the 
lower  lobes.  In  these  cases  exploratory  punctures  are  to  Ije  made  with 
circumspection.  The  site  of  the  exudate  sliouid  be  clearly  delinntetl 
before  the  needle  is  inserted,  and  the  j-rays  should  be  used  freely. 

Serous  and  serofibrinous  exuflates  are  ai>t  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the 
chest  of  tubcrcuhius  patients,  though  we  often  meet  with  cases  iu  which 
the  fluid  is  absorbed  within  a  few  weeks.  Purulent  exudates,  on  the 
other  hand,  remain  indefinitely,  though  1  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  the  pus  broke  through  a  bronchus  an<l  was  expectorated,  the 
]>atient  improving.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fever  keeps  at  a  high 
lev€»b  is  often  hectic,  characterized  by  frequent  chills,  severe  emaciation, 
amyloid  flegeueration  uf  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  intestines,  etc.,  and 
the  patient  finally  sucemnbs  to  exhaustion. 

The  onset  of  purulent  effusions  in  tuberculous  subjects  mav  als4>  be 
very  insidious.  The  patient  has  felt  quite  well,  but  of  late  has  begun 
to  lose  ground;  has  had  hectic  fever,  nightsweats,  flysi>nea,  etc.  In 
some  patients  under  my  observation  the  fever  was  slight,  tliere  were  no 
pains  in  the  chest,  and  the  cough  was  mild.  But  tliey  had  been  losing 
in  weight  and  strength,     An  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  the 
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presence  of  an  elfusioTt  which,  because  of  the  mildness  of  the  general 
symptom,  h  thought  to  he  i^eroiis.  But  an  exploratory  puncture  i>hows 
the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleura.  Considering  the  difference  in  the 
prot^nosis  when  serous  effusions  are  considered,  as  compared  with  puru- 
lent effusions,  it  is  clear  that  in  every  case  the  nature  of  the  fluid  should 
l>e  ascertained  by  explorator\'  puncture — the  only  way  in  which  we 
may  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  a  pleural  effusion.  In 
many  cases  careful  inquiry  elicits  a  history  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
latent  pneumothorax.  In  these  cases  the  condition  is  in  fact  that  of 
py  o  pn  ei  i  un  *t  h  1 1  ra  x . 


PEOGNOSIS  IN  TUBERCULOUS  PLEtJEISY 

As  is  well  known,  the  itnme^liate  outlwik  in  tuberculous  pleurisy  is 
very  bright  in  nearly  nU  tases.  It  is  the  ultimate  outlook  which  is  of 
iDiportance.  Tlie  pn>!ilems  are:  Will  the  iJiitient,  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  scH*ner  or  later  dcvrl()i>  active  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis? If  he  does,  will  the  tulM^rciilous  process  be  of  a  progressive  and 
dangerous  type,  iir  will  it  run  a  slow  benign  coursed  The  seriousness 
of  these  [>rogiuvstic  problems  is  realized  by  every  physician  whenever 
he  has  a  case  of  f)leurisy  under  his  care,  The  entire  future  of  his  patient 
de|>entls  on  this  ultimate  pn>gnosis  of  pleurisy. 

Prognosis  in  Primary  Pleurisy;— In  dry  pleurisy  the  immefliate 
outlook  is  almost  invariably  good.  Within  a  fenv  days,  at  most  two 
wTcks,  the  fever,  ctujgh,  dyspnea,  etc,  abate,  the  pain  diminishes  in 
intensity  and  finally  disappears,  and  the  patient  may  be  considered  well. 
In  many  case's  the  friction  sound  is  audible  in  the  chest  for  a  long  time; 
I  have  f<anui  it  in  patients  for  many  months  after  an  acute  attack,  but 
usually  it  disapfK^ars  within  stneral  weeks.  The  laiins  in  the  chest 
at  times  remain  indefinitely;  they  are  apt  to  appear  during  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather,  but  are  usually  not  severe  enough  to  disable 
the  patient. 

In  rure  cases  of  dry  pleurisy,  strong  adhesions  of  the  pleural  sheets 
are  formed,  and  <leformities  of  the  chest  may  result,  localizefl  retrac- 
tions of  the  chest  wall  may  be  noted,  disjjlacement  of  the  mediastinal 
organs  may  occur  and  dyspnea  may  torture  the  patient,  especially  in 
left-sidefl  interlobar  pleurisy.  In  others,  with  basal  dr>  pleurisy,  the 
diafihragm  remains  elevated  and  nnire  or  less  immobilized,  and  some 
hical  bronchiectasis  remains  permanetitly .  The  result  is  that  the  patient 
kee])s  on  coughing  and  expectorating  for  many  \'ears,  perhaps  for  life. 
The  |)rf>gn(»sis  is  that  of  lironchiectasis.  hut  the  patient  is  likely  to  l>e 
told  by  s<*me  |>hysicians  that  he  is  tuberculous  with  a  basal  lesion. 
Many  of  these  patients  are  sent  to  sanatoriums  during  each  exacer- 
bation of  the  cough,  ex^^ectoration,  etc. 

Dry  pleurisy  is  likely  to  recur.  One  wht>  has  had  one  attack,  as  a 
rule,  suffers  hom  repeated  attacks  at  irregular  intervals.  In  these  cases 
the  pleura  remains  thickened,  the  mediastinum  displace,  and  bron- 
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chiectasis  develops  in  any  part  of  the  lung.  le  others,  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  first  few  attacks,  but  finally  develops  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Recurrent  attach  of  dry  pkurisy  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
siderefl  a.'t  a  it  it  re  sign  of  tuherculosw  and  treated  a^^i  suvh.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  apical  pleurisy. 

Prognosis  in  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — A  pleural  cHiision  is  usually 
precedeil  by  an  attack  of  "dry"  pleurisy.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  of  dry 
pleurisy  our  immediate  prognosis  is  to  be  guardctl;  we  shouk!  wait 
some  days,  watchful  for  the  apiJearance  of  fluid.  When  an  exudate  in 
the  pleura  is  made  out,  the  prtjgnosis  is  not  markedly  aggravated. 
Death  of  a  patient  with  a  pleural  effuifioit  is  extremehf  rare,  especially 
now  when,  by  tapping,  we  ran  avoid  accidents  due  to  overfilling  of  the 
pleura  by  the  Huid  and  menacing  symptoms  make  their  appearance. 

rsuaily  small  or  moderate  sizeii  efiusiims  are  absorbed  within  a  few 
weeks  and  the  patient  recovers.  In  many  cases,  fully  four-fifths,  the 
disappearance  of  the  fluid  leaves  the  patient  in  excellent  condition;  he 
stK>n  regains  his  lost  weight  and  strength,  and  an  examination  of  his 
chest  several  months  later  may  not  show  any  traces  of  the  rliseasc  which 
he  passed  through.  In  a  large  proportifui  of  cases  pleural  thickening 
and  ailhesions  remain.  In  some,  bronchiectatic  conditions  remain 
iiulefinitely,  manifesting  themselves  by  periodical  attacks  of  fever, 
cough,  and  expectoration,  which  may  be  influenccfl  by  the  posture  of 
the  patient.  In  still  others,  the  adhesions  and  sclerosis  are  instrumental 
in  pn wincing  displacement  of  the  heart,  and  dyspnea  is  a  permanent 
feature  which  keeps  them  troubled  for  life. 

But  the  Huid  ma\'  not  Ije  absorbed  so  soon.  It  may  remain  in  the 
chest  for  many  months.  I  have  now  a  case  under  my  care  in  which  the 
Huid  has  not  \n^en  absorbed  for  over  two  years.  To  remain  within  the 
pleural  cavity  for  two  or  three  months  is  a  common  observation.  In 
these  cases  tapping  is  of  little  or  no  avail;  within  a  few  days  the  fluid 
rcaccuondates  aufl  the  symptoms  of  intrathonu-ic  pressure  reappear. 
As  a  ru!t\  when  the  flui*!  has  been  in  theciicst  for  a  long  time  the  fever 
abates;  rarely  we  find  a  chest  full  of  fluid  in  a  patient  with  a  normal 
temperature.  He  only  coughs  and  is  more  or  less  short  w^inded.  In 
some  of  these  the  tapping  ma>'  result  in  a  return  of  the  fever»  cough, 
etc.,  to  be  ameliorated,  or  disappear  when  the  exudate  reaccumulates. 

Of  course,  when  a  serofibrinous  exudate  becomes  purulent  from  any 
cause,  which  happens  but  rarely,  the  prognosis  is  much  aggra\'ate€].  If 
the  patient  has  an  active  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung,  the  prognosis 
is  very  grave  indeed.    Rt*co%'ery  is  exceptional. 

I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  a  serofibrinous  eti'usion  f>roke  through 
a  bronchus,  overfillc<l  the  hmg,  and  nearly  sufl'ocated  the  patient.  It 
is  not€*worthy  that  no  infection  of  the  pleura  took  place.  The  patient 
recovered  after  expectorating  the  Huid  from  his  chest. 

At  times  we  observe  that  tuberculous  pleurisy  with  eflfusion  .spreads 
to  other  serous  niembranes— the  |>ericardium,  the  i^eritoneum,  and 
finally  to  the  menmges.  Some  authors  hold  that  many  cases  of  polp- 
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serositis  are  of  tuberculous  origin.  A  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  patients  show,  as  one  of  the  terminal  phenomena,  symptoms  and 
signs  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  ascites;  meningitis  also  is  rather 
common.  In  a  recent  study  of  this  subject,  P.  Ameuille*  has  suggested 
that  in  such  cases  the  infective  agent  may  be  a  strain  of  tubercle  bacilli 
which  has  special  affinity  for  serous  membranes.  But  this  requires 
further  proof. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned  that  in  very  rare  instances  sudden 
death  terminates  a  case  of  pleural  effusion.  The  patient,  without  any 
premonitory  symptoms,  perceives  agonizing  pain  in  the  pectoral  region, 
severe  dyspnea,  becomes  cyanosed,  and  dies.  The  causes  which  have 
been  considered  as  operative  in  these  cases  are:  Kinking  of  the  vena 
cava  in  left-sided  effusions;  pressure  on  the  right  auricle  in  right-sided 
effusions;  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  or  the  brain,  the  result 
of  thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  But  in  many  cases  none  of 
these  and  other  suggested  factors  explained  the  sudden  death.  In 
extremely  rare  instances  tapping,  or  even  simple  exploratory  puncture, 
is  followed  by  sudden  death. 

Are  All  Pleurisies  Tuberculous?— The  most  important  prognostic 
problem  in  these  cases  is  whether  the  patient,  after  recovering  from  his 
pleurisy,  will  develop  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  if  so,  what  effect 
will  the  pleural  lesion  have  on  his  immediate  and  ultimate  outlook  for 
recovery.  Experience  has  taught  that  a  large  proportion  of  patients 
with  pleurisy  ultimately  develop  phthisis.  But  we  also  know  many  who 
have  remained  alive  and  well  for  many  years,  or  for  natural  life.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  physicians  warn  their  patients  with  pleurisy 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  treat  the  primary  disease,  but  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  to  take  into  consideration  their  chances  of  becoming 
phthisical.  I  know  of  many  persons  suffering  because  of  this  possibility 
which  has  been  imparted  to  tliem  by  tlieir  physicians;  they  feel  as  if 
the  sword  of  Damocles  is  hanging  over  their  heads. 

It  is  tJierefore  important  to  l)e  able  to  single  out  the  patients  who  are 
likely  to  become  tuberculous  ultimately,  and  those  who  are  not.  This 
we  are  not  able  to  do  in  every  instance,  but  there  are  indications  which 
clearly  sliow  us  the  way  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  tuberculous 
nature  of  j^leurisy  may  be  determined  by  the  following  considerations: 

1 .  Tul)ercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  exudate  remove<l  with  an 
aspirating  syringe  or  by  tapping. 

2.  The  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient  during  the  pleural 
disease,  as  well  as  soon  after  recovery. 

Tubercle  Bacilli  in  the  Pleural  Exudate.— Tubercrle  bacilli  are  only 
rarely  demonstrated  microscopically  in  pleural  exudates.  Even  in 
cases  of  pronounced  tubercle,  the  fluid  is  frequently  sterile,  and  in  many 
cases  in  which  microorganisms  are  found,  it  is  usually  the  germs  of 
pneumococci.  staphylococci,  streptococci,  etc.     Thus,  Ehrlich  found 

1  Ann.  «lo  in6d.,  1917,  iv, .V>. 
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tul>ercle  bacilli  in  pleural  exudates  *iiily  in  2  out  uf  22  castas;  Longa  and 
IVnsmiti,  in  1  out  of  22;  Jakuwski  in  1  out  oHVI;  Fernet,  in  "\  out  of  2(»; 
Thue,  in  1  out  of  ^U;  Weber,  in  1  out  of  28;  Landouzy  and  Qneryat 
foinid  them  only  once  in  their  extensive  exi>erienee.  NetterJ  eollatinj^' 
these  fipires,  shows  that  in  a  total  of  415  cases  of  serofibrinous  pleurisy 
he  found  an  average  of  2  per  cent,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  ctndd  l>e 
demonstrated  in  the  exurlate  inicroscopically.  In  my  own  cases  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  them. 

But  it  appears  that  the  negatix'e  outcome  of  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  exudate  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
cause  of  the  pleurisy.  The  fact  that  in  cases  with  prouoiuKx^tl  and 
advanced  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  luugs  no  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
fluid,  shows  that  there  are  mme  factors  which  either  destroy  the  bacilli 
within  the  Huid.  or  interfere  with  their  staining  proclivities.  Even 
though  it  has  been  my  impression  that  many  pleural  effusions  C(jnij>li- 
eatiiig  |>ulruonary  tuberculosis  are  caused  by  pyogcjuc  microi>rganisms» 
or  pneumocfKTi,  as  is  attested  during  epidemics  occurring  in  hospitals 
for  consumptives,  yet  a  larger  proportitju  than  2  per  cent,  is  undcnd)t- 
edly  due  primarily  to  tubercle  bacilli. 

Attempts  at  culturiug  the  fluid  on  proper  media  have  also  failed  to 
show  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  niajority  of  spt^ciinens  of 
fluid  examincfl.  Similar  unsatisfactory  results  have  Ixeen  obtained 
by  iuoculatiou  cxjxTtmcnts;  only  10  to  2t>  ]>er  cent,  of  the  pleund  exu- 
dates inoculated  into  animals  have  jiroved  positive,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  extensive  statistics  gathereil  by  Chanteniesse  and  (Viurcimx.- 
Even  with  improved  methods  the  proportion  of  positive  results  has  not 
been  materially  increased.  It  has  namely  been  found  that  when  a  large 
quantity  of  the  as|>irated  exudate  is  injected  into  a  guinea-pig.  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  animal  shoulil  become  t\dierculous  than  when  a 
small  cpiantit>^  is  injected,  lint  even  with  the  injection  of  -iiJ  c.c.  of 
the  fluid,  or  its  eentrifnged  sediment,  the  results  more  often  turn  out 
negative  than  i)ositive. 

Only  recoitly  we  have  been  gleaning  some  light  on  this  intensely 
interesting,  and  also  very  practical,  problem.  In  experimental  tuber- 
culous ]>Ieurisy  with  effusion,  tubercle  bacilli  are  only  rarely  dis- 
covered. Robert  r.  Paterson'  found  that  about  two  hours  after 
iuoculatiiig  the  pleura  <if  a  guinea-pig  very  few,  or  no  bjicilli,  cither 
phagocyted  or  free,  could  be  discovered  in  the  elfusion.  lie  founri, 
however,  that  these  same  effusions  were  virulent  for,  and  actuallv* 
infected,  normal  guinea-pigs  in  every  ease  when  inoculated  snbcuta- 
neously.  The  prolVlem  then  arises,  what  l>ecomes  of  the  bacilli  in  tlie 
effusion?  It  seems  that  iti  «jtber  serous  membranes  the  bacilli  also 
disappear.  Thus,  it  is  very  rare  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
ascitic  fluid  in  peritoneal  tid^erculosis,  and  in  cerebrospinal  fluid  in 

'  Th^^t*  dc  Paris,  1SN3;  Bull,  n...v  do  nM.  dvs  hop.  1H91.  p.  17fi. 
*  Ijp?*  i*leim*>ik^K  tuberculouae^.  Puris,  UlKl.  p.  12. 
^  Am.  Rpv.  Tuherr.,1917,  i,3/)3. 
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tiibereulmis  iiieiiingitis.  Hist,  Roland,  and  Kindherg^  found  most  of 
their  peritoneal  inwylation  experimeots  turned  out  negative,  while 
IVIiinwariiig  and  Bronfenhreniier"  observed  that  the  bacilli  disappeared 
Froin  the  peritoneal  exudates  in  st^nsitized  animals.  The  exudate  of 
serous  membranes  is  thus  apparently  baetericidal. 

It  has  also  been  suggeste<i  that  the  bacilli  are  too  few  in  numlK-r  to 
be  ft)und  with  ease  in  the  fluid  nvicroseopieally;  that  tliost*  which  are 
present  are  cnnu'she*!  in  flakes  of  Kbrin.  For  this  reason,  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  fluid,  or  Ix'tter  of  the  centrifuged  seiUmeiit,  may  produce 
infection  after  imxiilation,  when  small  quantities  fail 

But  after  all,  it  seems  that  serous  surfaces,  excepting  that  of  the 
meninges,  react  very  favorably  to  infections,  particularly  witli  tubercle 
bacilli.  Thus,  tuberculous  joints  sliow  strong  tendencies  to  heal;  so 
does  the  |)critoneiun.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pleura.  Most  tuber- 
culous infect i«>ns  of  that  serous  membrane  lead  but  to  dry  pleuri.sy, 
or  to  small,  insignificant  effusions  winch  are  spontaneously  and  often 
quickly  absorl»i*<h  Even  in  cases  in  which  the  entire  pleura  is  involveri 
in  the  process,  the  ]>rognosiH  is  good  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  was  already 
shown  {see  p.  447).  For  this  reason  some  authors  have  lieen  inclined 
to  attrilmte  all  the  so-called  [jrimary  pleurisies  to  an  attenuatt^l  strain 
of  tubercle  f>a(4!li.  It  is,  however,  the  opinit»n  of  other  writers,  nt^tably 
Koniger,  that  the  attenuation  in  the  virutence  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  exudate  proiluced  by  the  reacting  pleura.  Whether  this  is  due 
espcTially  to  active  antigens  or  antilxMfies.  or  to  the  very  strong 
capacity  of  ilic  pleura  to  abs4>rf)  fi>reign  material,  carmot  be  stated 
with  an\  degree  of  exactitude  at  present.  This  is  a  point  which 
deserves  further  careful  investigation* 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stjiterl  that  irresj)eetive  of  the  cause*  absence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  from  fjleural  exudates,  as  indicated  by  mieros<'opic 
examinatifju  or  in*>culation  cxj>eriinents,  by  no  means  shows  that  the 
lesinn  in  tlu^  pleura  is  of  a  non-tul>erculous  character.  This  is  of 
immense  clinical  im]X)rtancc  ffir  i^lnious  reasons. 

Clinicai  Facts  about  tbe  Tuberculous  Origin  of  Pleurisy*— For  more 
than  a  century  ph>\sicians  have  sus()ecti*<^l  that  most  of  the  irifiam- 
niat4>r\'  prot-esses  in  the  pleura,  when  not  due  to  another  obvious  caust% 
such  as  an  intrathoracic  neoplasm,  or  to  cardiac  or  remd  <Ii.sease,  are 
of  tuberculous  origin.  Stoll,  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
already  considered  latent  pleurisy  as  tuberculous,  Bayle  said  that 
'*  pleurisy  is  really  not  a  cause,  but  an  etIiVct  of  tul>ercu!osis/'  luiennec 
was  very  emphatic  when  referring  to  the  tuberculous  nature  of  pleurisy. 
**It  is  absurd/*  he  said,  "to  believe  that  tuWrculosis  may  terminate  in 
pleurisy;  the  facts  of  pathological  anatom%'  show  that  in  the  va^st 
majority  of  cases  tuberculosis  may  be  latent  for  a  certain  time  and 
caust*  no  deviation  from  normal  he^ilth,  while  in  other  cases  pleurisy 
is  hut  the  first  manifestation,  often  really  the  etfect,  of  the  presence  of 
tubercle  which  existed  within  the  body  for  some  time/* 
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Mmlerii  cliiiicians  are  inclined  to  the  same  view.  In  this  country 
the  iirst  to  eollect  a  series  of  cases  which  have  been  under  observation 
for  a  long  j>erio<l  of  time  was  Vincent  Y*  Bowditch^  of  Boston » who  found 
that  out  of  [^U  cases  of  ai'ute  pleurisy  which  liad  been  obserx^d  by  his 
father  and  followed  up  by  himst4f  between  1S41)  and  1S71),  '^2  dic*<l  of, 
or  had,  phthisis.  (leorge  (t.  Sears-  collected  the  followbig  figures  from 
the  literature:  Of  451  cases  of  pleurisy,  17b»  or  alxmt  3  per  cent.» 
subsequently  (levelope*!  phthisis  or  other  welt-marked  tuberculous 
affections.  Barr^  found  that  out  of  57  cases  of  pleurisy  between  IHSO 
and  IS84,  21  had  alread\'  die<l  of  some  form  of  tuberculosis,  mainly 
pulmonary  phthisis,  at  the  time  his  report  was  made  (1890).  (.'ouston 
and  Dnhrulh"'  from  arm\'  experience,  say  that  all  si»ldiers  who  have 
suffered  from  pleurisy  are  no  longer  fit  for  military  duty,  and  tliat  a 
majority  (be  later  from  tul>ercnlosis.  William  Oslei"^  rejwrts  that 
among  Sti  cases  in  his  wards  in  which  the  after-histories  were  studiefl 
by  Dr.  Hamman,  34.8  per  cent,  became  tubercidons  and  died.  In  his 
Shattiick  lecture^  he  reports  that  he  hat!  carefully  analyzcfi  the  post- 
mortem records  of  his  ward  cases  in  which  pleurisy — fibrinous,  sero- 
fibrinous, hemorrhagic,  or  purulent — ^was  found  and  the  result  was 
that  32  were  definitely  tuberculous.  The  after-histories  of  13U  cases  of 
primary  jileurisy  with  effusion  reported  by  Hedges'  showed  that  at 
least  40  per  cent,  died  from  or  bad  tuberculosis  within  six  years. 

The  nitjst  extensixe  series  of  cases  carefuil\"  anal\'zeil  were  reported 
by  Allard  and  Koster.^  Allard  deals  with  200  cases  of  idiopathic  pleu- 
risy treate*]  from  I  SSI  to  1S93»  their  subsequent  fate  having  been 
in V€*stigated  in  1  OOi).  Koster  deals  with  371  cases  of  idiopathic  pleurisy, 
and  i\2  of  specific  pleurisy,  treated  from  1804  to  190S,  and  rei>orted  in 
1910.  They  also  ma*le  an  analysis  of  2123  cases  of  pulmonary  tul>er- 
culosis  as  to  the  frequency  of  pleurisy  m  their  past  history.  The  two 
series  were  compiled  along  the  same  lines,  but  independently  of  each 
other.  In  the  first  series,  representing  180  cases  of  serous  and  20  of 
dry  pleurisy,  it  was  found  that  10  to  2S  years  later  S7  patients  were 
alive  and  well;  28  were  tuberculous,  fil  had  died  of  tuberculosis  and  24 
had  died  from  other  caus<\s.  In  the  second  faeries,  representing  *VM 
cases  of  serous,  and  37  of  dr\'  pleurisy,  it  was  found  that  2  in  10  years 
later  \M  were  alive  and  well,  IIS  were  tuiierculons,  02  had  died  of 
tuberculosis,  and  27  had  diinl  from  other  causes.  Taking  the  two  series 
together,  the  writers  fiml  that  idirjpatliic  serous  pleurisy  is  followed 
s^ooner  or  later  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  47.7  per  cent,  of  eases,  and 
that  even  hi  cases  of  idiopathic  dr\*  pleurisy  the  i>ercentage  is  as  high 
as  42. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  a  rather  high  proportion  of  tuberculous 
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patients  have  had  pleurisy  before  the  onset  of  their  pulmonary  disease. 
Thus  AUard  and  Koster  report  that  among  2123  cases  of  phthisis  650, 
or  30.6  per  cent.,  gave  a  history  of  idiopathic  pleurisy.  E.  A.  Pierce* 
analyzed  two  series  of  cases  dating  from  1905  until  the  time  of  his 
report.  In  the  first  series  of  1767  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  614, 
or  \V)  per  cent.,  gave  a  history  of  pleurisy.  In  the  second  series  of  518 
cases,  52  per  crent.  gave  a  histopy  of  previous  pleurisy.  He  adds  that, 
including  simple  adhesions  with  other  marked  changes,  pleurisy  was 
found  in  74.4  per  cent,  of  215  cases. 

Statistics  like  the  above,  indicating  that  from  *M  to  40  per  cent,  of 
patients  suffering  from  pleurisy  subsequently  develop  phthisis,  or  that 
from  one-third  to  more  than  one-half  the  tuberculous  patients  have 
had  pleurisy  before  the  onset  of  the  pulmon/iry  tuberculosis,  abound 
in  medical  literature.  But  it  appears  that  not  all  clinicians  have  had 
the  same  experience;  many  report  that,  while  pleurisy  is  often  followed 
by  phthisis,  the  proportion  is  not  so  high  as  the  above  statistics  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Thus  Blakiston*  reports  53  cases  which  ha<l 
remained  well  for  several  years;  Austin  Flint  speaks  of  47  cases  with 
but  3  i)ossible  instances  of  subsequent  tuberculosis.  Out  of  21  cases 
reported  by  J.  P.  BramwelP  only  3  died  of  tuberculous  disease. 
Coriveaud^  had  but  four  deaths  from  this  cause  out  of  27  cases,  one  of 
whom  he  had  followed  for  twenty-five  years  and  one  for  fifteen. 

That  the  menace  of  pleurisy,  however  significant,  is  not  threatening 
every  patient,  is  attested  by  the  experience  of  physicians  of  long  years 
in  practice;  they  all  have  many  patients  who  have  had  pleurisy,  dry 
and  with  effusion,  and  remained  well  for  years.  To  be  sure,  in  hospital 
practice  we  encounter  patients  who  have  become  tul)erculous  after 
pleurisy,  l)ut  thos(*  who  remain  well  do  not  come  into  hospitals.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
cas(\s  of  pleurisy  is  due  to  tubercle,  not  all  is;  in  fact  inf>re  than  three- 
fifths  the  number  of  patients  with  pleurisy  pass  through  life  without 
developing  phthisis,  as  the  statistics  cited  indicate.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  to  Ik»  s()ui]:lit  for  in  the  following  facts:  (1 )  Many  cases  of  pleurisy 
are  due  to  microcirganisms  other  than  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  alto- 
gether due  to  n()n-sj)ecific  causes;  (2)  \\\v\\  when  due  to  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  the  outlook  is  not  so  gloomy  as  sonic  statistics  st^ein  to  show. 

Non-specific  Pleurisy.  -  Pleurisy  may  hv  produced  experimentally 
by  the  injection  of  irritants  into  the  pleural  cavity,  especially  tur|)en- 
tine.  Injuries  to  the  chest  also  arc  often  instrumental  in  pnKlucing 
pleurisy.  Fractured  ribs,  and  th(»  calluses  which  are  produced  while  they 
heal,  are  at  times  responsible  for  phuirisy  which  is  cHnically  recurring 
pHKlucing  synij)toins  at  irregular  intervals,  just  like  dry  pleurisy  due  to 
other  cau>es.  Tlieso  may  be  considered  aseptic  pleurisies;  though  the 
ends  of  the  fractured  ribs,  or  the  callus,  may  act  as  irritants  and  reduce 
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the  vitiility  (if  tilt'  pk'ura!  tissue^,  tlnis  favoring  the  locali'/atiuii  uF  bac- 
teria  bnaij^lit  tluTc  hematogeiiirally.  Still  they  cannot  be  considered 
speeiHe,  Similarly,  pleurisy  is  very  common  in  cases  of  i^ancer  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  and  in  certain  cases  of  cardiac  ami  renal  disease. 
Thitugh  these  are  not  of  an  infiammat<>r\'  character,  yet  they  produce 
e  [fusions. 

Anuaig  tlie  pathogenic  inicrorn-ganisnis,  tlie  tubercle  bacillns  is  not 
alone  holdijig  the  evil  distinction  of  prodncini^  pleurisy  Thus  the  meta- 
pneumonic pleurisies  are  very  eomnion,  anil  those  due  to  various 
strains  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci,  wliich  at  times  occur  in  c*pi- 
ilemics,  cannot  Vjc  (inisi*lered  tul»ercul(jys.  1  lun  e  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  last-mentioned  jiathogeiiic  agents  are  quite  fre- 
t]uentiy  responsil>!e  for  pleuris\  in  tnbereulous  patients,  occurring  as  it 
does  occasionally  almost  epi<lemically  in  hospitals  for  consumptives. 
(>n  the  other  hand,  considering  the  wide  distribution  of  tul>erculosis  in 
mankind,  it  is  to  l>e  expected!  tliat  many  with  tiormant  or  latent 
tulK'rculous  lesions  should  have  them  reactivated  duruig  or  after 
attacks  of  pleurisy  due  to  any  cause.  When  judging  statistics  of  this 
sort,  this  factor  is  to  be  l>orne  in  niinek 

Factors  Influencing  the  Prognosis  in  fuberculoiis  Pleurisy.— It  is 
a  iM>tcworthy  fact,  not  appreciated  to  the  extent  it  deserves,  that  when 
pleurisy  is  followetl  by  tuberculosis,  the  outlook  for  the  patient  is  not 
grave,  as  a  rule.  Thus,  it  has  been  ntJted  for  many  years  that  pleuris>' 
complicating  active  tuberculosis  may  be  **  beneficial f*  it  is  often 
observed  ti*  arrest  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  lung,  and  the  patient 
impro\'es  temporarily',  or  even  recovers.  At  one  time  it  was  suggested 
that  these  i>leurisies  act  beneficially  by  compressing  and  immobilizing 
the  afiVcted  hmg,  thus  affording  it  rest  and  an  op{)ortunity  for  the  lesion 
to  cicatrize,  as  we  aim  in  doing  when  inducing  piieumoth4>rax  for  tJiera- 
peutic  purpivs(\s.  But  further  observation  has  shown  that  the  mechani- 
cal factor  is  by  no  means  the  main  one.  It  has  l)een  noted  that  in 
cases  in  which  the  eHusion  is  slight  in  amount,  and  only  short  in  dura- 
ticm,  the  effect  on  tlie  hmg  may  prove  very  salutary.  In  fact,  in  many 
casc\s  of  dry  ])lenrisy  foilowetl  by,  or  comj>licating  phthisis,  the  tnlier- 
culous  priK-vss  is  mild,  sluggish  in  its  progress,  and  sht>ws  strong  ten- 
dencies to  heaL  Thus  Kon tger^  found  among  49  cases  of  initial  pleurisy, 
only  I  in  wliom  the  tuberculous  process  pursue*!  a  progressive  course. 
Annaig  20  cases  i^f  secondary  pleurisy  complicating  active  tubercuh^sis, 
tJie  disease  was  favf>rably  iuHuenced  in  27  cases.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  course  of  initial  pleurisy,  observes  Kciniger,  open  tubercu- 
losis, with  tubercle  bacilH  in  the  sputum,  is  extremely  rare.  Aunaig 
7K  cases  he  vimVl  find  only  1  of  this  type,  though  in  many,  extensive 
changes  in  the  hmg  couki  bematleont,  and  they  ex|>ccto rated  consider- 
able sputum.  \\\  my  own  experience  also  1  recall  but  few  cases  of  pri- 
mary pleurisy  in  %vhicli  tubercle  bacilli  were  detected  in  the  sputum 
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micR>sct*pi('ally.  Furthermore,  in  tuberciiluus  patieut^  with  extensive 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  with  excavations  wliich  liave  rapidly  formed,  there 
is  but  rarelx  ohst*r\ed  one  who  gi\'es  a  histon  of  pleurisy  preeeding 
the  onset  of  phthisis.  Of  eourse,  inaiiy  arlliesiotis  may  be  found  when 
these  patients  eome  to  autopsy*  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pleural  lesions  had 
not  manifesteti  themselves  by  a  reaction  producing  special  symptoms. 
Acute  progressive  phthisis  following  pritnary  pleurisy  is  extremely 
rare,  excepting  in  acute  in  ilia  r\'  tuliercolosis,  or  in  acute  pneimionic 
phthisis  which*  on  rare  occasions,  is  accompanied*  or  masked,  by  a 
pleural  effusi<ni  (sec  p.  4^5S),  In  our  daily  practice  we  meet  with  cases 
of  chroiiie  tuberculosis  manifesting  itself  mainly  by  a  thick  pleura,  in 
addition  to  tlie  infiltration  or  excavation  of  the  apex,  living  on  for  many 
years.  Many  of  these  are  told  that  *"one  lung  is  completely  gone**  yet 
they  live  <m,  %u\A  may  e%Tn  be  fairly  active  at  their  a%^ocations,  despite 
the  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  hmgs  and  pleura.  Among 
these  are  the  cases  with  dextrocardia,  snustn^cardia,  inmiobility  of 
the  diaphragm,  etc.,  all  due  to  massive  pleural  a<lJiesious,  in  whom  tiie 
prognosis  as  regards  duration  of  life  is  much  better  than  ui  th<»se  in 
whom  the  pleura  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  implicated  materially 
in  the  tuberculous  |>rocess. 

The  reasons  for  the  sjilntary  infiuence  of  pleurisy  on  the  puJmonar>* 
tuberculous  process  are  not  definitely  known*  Only  rarely  is  the 
mecJianical  factor  instnnnental  because,  as  was  stated  above,  dry 
pleurisy,  as  well  as  small  effusions,  often  act  in  tJie  same  manner.  The 
bicir!u*uiical  actiun  rtf  the  exudate,  or  the  itiHammatnry  reaction  of  tJie 
pleunu  may  be  the  cause,  as  Kouiger  suggests,  but  so  far  we  have  no 
prturf  for  this  contention.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  salutary 
effect  of  pleurisy  on  the  pulmonan'  process  is  due  to  the  tendency  it 
lias  to  induce  a  pnnluctivc  inflammation.  Fibrosis  appears  to  be 
Nature's  wea|>on  against  the  destructive  action  vf  the  tubercle  l>acilhis. 
Other  pathological  processes  characterized  by  fibnjsis  alsi>  liavc  a  gm^l 
influence  on  tubercnlf>sis,  as  is  the  case  witli  g*mt,  interstitial  nephritis, 
some  caML\s  of  tertiary  syphilis,  etc,  (see  p,  524).  As  to  the  substance 
which  is  effective  in  pro^lucing  a  pndiferation  nf  t^omiective  tissue 
during  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  whether  it  is  biuchcmical,  or  some  specific 
antiljody,  we  are  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  subject  wliicb  deserves  further 
investigation. 

The  prognosis  in  primary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  thus  not  so  gloomy 
as  S4*me  would  Iciul  us  to  believe.  Hie  iiatient  may  be  told  that  after 
the  pleurisy  has  passed,  his  chances  of  developing  phthisis  are  greater 
than  in  the  average  human  being,  still  he  is  by  no  means  invariably 
doorne<L  The  majority  pass  through  life  without  Lieconiing  phthisical. 
If  he  should  l>e  unfortunate  and  develop  pulmonary  tul>ercidosis,  he 
may  be  told  that  his  outlook  is  rather  favorable.  In  most  eases  the 
disease  pursues  a  mild*  slow  course  and  tends  to  recover^'. 

Influence  of  Age  on  the  Prognosis.— The  prognosis  is  also  greatly 
influenced  by  tlie  age  of  the  patient.    Pleurisy  witli  effusion  in  children 
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IS  not  fDllowetl  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  a  riilf.  hi  smue  l»n>ii- 
chiectasis  remains  for  life,  but  tlie  lesitui  is  not  tuberciilf»ns.  From 
Allan!  and  Koster  s  statistics  it  appears  that  the  prognosis  after  iilio 
pathic  pleurisy  is  much  brighter  in  early  than  in  middle  Hfe,  and,  while 
tlie  subsetjuent  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is  oidy  3i)  per  cent,  when  the 
pleurisy  had  oecurred  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  it  is  as  lugli  as 
60.4  per  cent,  when  the  pleurisy  has  occurred  between  the  ap^s  of 
thirty-one  and  thirty -five  years.  At  the  high  age  of  sixty-six  to  seventy 
idiopathic  pleurisy  is  also  fol lowed  by  tuberculosis  in  40  per  cent,  of  all 
cases.  It  appears  also  tliat  in  tubercuhisis  foUowing  pleurisy*  when  it 
does  occur  in  children,  tlie  prognosis  is  better  than  when  it  occurs  in 
adidts.  The  tendencies  to  recovery  are  more  pronounced  in  children 
than  in  adults. 

Symptoms  of  Tuberculosis  Following  Pleurisy,— It  is  important  to 
be  able  to  single  out  tlic  cases  in  which  phthisis  is  likely  to  develop 
after  an  attack  of  pleurisy  so  as  to  institute  timely  treatment.  We 
could  then  also  pennit  those  who  are  unlikely  to  become  plithisieal  to 
pursue  their  life-work  without  fear  lest  their  occnpatitni  will  he  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  onset  of  the  disease.  It  is  nnf«>rturuite  that, 
while  this  problem  cr>n fronts  us  very  frequently,  we  are  not  alwa\'s  able 
to  give  definite  in  format  inn  to  the  patients  during  the  course  of  tlie 
pleural  affection.  In  some,  the  pain  in  the  chest,  the  fever,  the  cough, 
etc.,  disappear  within  a  few  days  and  we  may  be  deceived  by  the 
primipt  recovery.  Within  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  fever,  cough, 
exjjectoration,  nightsweats,  emaciation,  etc.,  make  their  appearance, 
ami  signs  of  phthisis  are  disco vere*!  in  the  chest.  In  others,  as  I  have 
observed  in  two  ciises,  the  lecovery  isctmiplete  and  the  patient  returns 
ti>  work,  but  several  nu^nths  later,  without  any  assignable  exciting 
cause,  symptouvs  of  tuherculrnjs  meningitis  appear,  and  kill  him 
promptly.  In  many  with  eilusiiins  the  tlnid  is  absorbed  within  a  few 
weeks,  but  tlxe  patient  keeps  on  ailing,  coughs,  expectorates,  has  miltl 
fever  and  nightsweats,  and  remains  anemic  and  debilitated;  signs  of 
a  tuberculous  lesifni  in  the  lungs  rnay  or  may  tn»t  l>e  clearly  evident. 

A  patient  with  any  form  of  pleurisy  who  does  not  recover  his  general 
health  and  well-being  soon  after  the  fever  abates,  or  the  effusion  is 
absorbed,  should  be  considered  as  ]>robably  tuberculous  and  a  careful 
search  should  be  made  for  i>hysical  signs  of  a  ttiberculoiis  lesion  in  one 
of  the  apices.  It  must  be  emphasizcf L  however,  that  in  these  cases  the 
tubercnltjus  lung  lesion  is  almost  invariably  localized  in  one  of  the 
apices.  When  physical  examination  of  the  chest  shows  signs  of  a  thick 
pleura  exclusively  over  the  base,  where  the  pleural  friction  was  audible, 
or  the  exudate  Innl  (occurred,  the  chances  of  the  lesion  being  tnl>er- 
culous  are  remote;  these  lesions  usually  turn  out  to  be  bronchiectatic 
and  not  tuberculous.  When  signs  of  a  thick  pleura,  such  as  impaired 
resonance,  feeble  breath  sounds  and  moist  consonating  rales  found 
exclusi\ely  at  the  base,  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  there  is  also  to  be 
le  out  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  tlie  apex  in  nearly  all  cases.    In  doubt- 
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ful  cases  of  tliis  sort  radiography  may  be  of  immense  value  in  localizing 
an  apical  lesion.  Of  course,  the  sputum  is  to  be  examined  repeatedly 
for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Patients  who  recover  promptly  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy  may  be 
pronounced  as  free  from  active  tuberculosis  at  the  time.  But,  as  was 
already  sliown,  they  are  more  likely  to  develop  phthisis  in  later  years. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  lule  that  this  predisposition  wanes  with 
the  advance  of  time  after  the  attack  of  pleurisy.  Allard  and  Koster 
found  from  their  extensive  statistics  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
which  became  tuberculous,  to  be  precise  in  85  per  cent.,  the  tuber- 
culous process  flared  up  within  five  years  after  the  attack  of  pleurisy. 
In  younger  individuals,  however,  it  appears  that  pleurisy  is  followed 
by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  later.  From  these  figures,  as  well  as 
from  daily  observation,  it  appears  that  if  tlie  patient  has  completely 
recovered  his  health  after  an  attack  of  pleurisy  he  should  be  told  that 
while  he  may  reengage  in  his  vocation,  he  must  be  careful  in  his  mode 
of  life  during  the  ensuing  five  years. 

A  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  past  history'  of  the  patient. 
Many  w^ith  so-called  primary'  pleurisy  have  in  fact  presented  symptoms 
of  phtliisis  for  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  pain  in  the  chest  or 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  an  effusion,  but  they  disregarded  them,  as 
has  already  been  emphasized.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis may  be  safely  made.  It  is  in  thes^.  cases  that  tubercle  bacilli 
are  frequently  found  in  the  sputum. 

Prognosis  in  Secondary  Pleurisy. — ^In  pleurisy  developing  during 
the  course  of  pronounceil  phthisis  the  outlook  depends  mainly  on  the 
underlying  disease,  on  the  condition  of  the  tuberculous  lungs,  as  well 
as  on  the  resisting  powers  of  the  patient.  In  unilateral  tuberculous 
lesions,  which  show  no  tendency  to  progression,  an  attack  of  dry  pleu- 
risy may  haw  no  effect  on  the  ultimate  outlook.  It  is  likely  to  torture 
the  patient  by  the  i)ain  in  the  chest  and  shoulder  that  it  inflicts,  and  its 
likclihoiMl  to  recurrence;  but  the  i>rognosis  as  regards  the  duration  of 
the  disease  may  vvew  be  improvtxi,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  siune  is  true  of  an  ett'usion.  In  some  cases  I  ()J)S(Tved  that  it  has 
been  the  turning-point  for  the  better  when,  before  the  onset  of  the 
complication,  the  progress  of  the  huig  disease  was  active  and  pro- 
gressive. Tlie  effusion  may  be  slow  in  disappearing,  but  when  it  is 
finally  absorbed  the  i)atient  feels  well,  even  though  he  remains  with  a 
thick  pleura  and  with  signs  of  adhesions  prcMJucing  dyspnea  on  exertion. 

It  is  different  with  extensive  bilateral  lesions.  While  in  some  cases 
we  may  even  here  note  imi)r()vement,  in  the  majority  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  efl'usion  is  apt  to  aggravate  the  cough,  j)r(Kluce  distressing 
dyspnea,  and  the  fever  rises  higher.  Hectic  fever  is  not  micommon. 
At  times  the  end  comes  suddenly  through  asystole,  but  in  most  cases 
the  course  is  lingering.  Repeated  taj)pings  are  of  little  or  no  avail  in 
many  cases.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  im])ression  that,  very  often,  the 
prognosis  is  distinctly  aggravated  by  tapping  the  exudate,  excepting 
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when  the  effusion  is  very  copious  and  produces  menacing  symptoms 
through  its  mechanical  effects. 

Prognosis  in  Empyema. — ^Empyema  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
complications  of  phthisis.  Spontaneous  absorption  hardly  ever  occurs. 
Operations  for  the  removal  of  pus  are  \ery  unsatisfactory-.  The  result 
is  usually  that  the  fever,  cachexia,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
viscera  carry  off  the  patient  sooner  or  later.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of 
empyema  in  which  the  pus  found  its  way  into  a  bronchus  and  was 
expectorated.  The  patients  were  **  cured**  of  the  empyema,  but  the 
tuberculous  process  proceeded  on  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  empyemata  in 
tuberculous  subjects  are  in  truth  cases  of  pyopneumothorax,  and  the 
prognosis  is  the  same  as  in  the  latter  condition  (see  p.  444). 

Another  mode  of  termination  of  empyema  remains  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. While  in  rare  cases  repeated  tapping  may  finally  clear  the 
pleura  of  the  purulent  exudate,  hi  still  rarer  instances  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  pus  is  spontaneously  absorbed  and  the  patient  re- 
mains with  a  thick  pleura,  pulmonarj^  retraction,  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  and  deformities  of  the  chest  and  spme.  In  ver\'  rare  cases 
the  abscess  in  the  pleural  cavity  becomes  encapsulated  and  the  patient 
may  go  around  for  many  years  without  considerable  mconvenience. 
The  pus  in  these  cases  changes  in  appearance,  becoming  milky-white, 
or  ivor>'  in  color,  as  in  chylothorax,  and  is  in  fact  converted  into 
cholestrin.  In  one  case,  with  a  history  of  pleurisy  twelve  years  before 
he  came  under  my  observation,  I  withdrew  with  an  exploratory^  syringe 
yellowish-white  fluid,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  showed  an 
abundance  of  cholestrin  crj'stals.  In  another  case  the  woman,  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  had  a  verj'  pronounced  kyphoscoliosis,  the  result  of  an 
empyema  during  childhood.  Finding  signs  suggestive  of  a  pleural 
effusion,  I  inserted  an  exploratory^  needle  and  withdrew  milky  fluid 
which  microscopically  was  found  studded  with  cholesterin  crystals. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 
PNEUMOTHORAX. 

This  is  the  most  frightful  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
It  is  of  more  significance  than  copious  pulmonary  hemonhage  because 
the  latter  only  terrifies  the  patient,  and  its  ultimate  prognosis  is  usually 
favorable,  as  we  have  already  shown,  but  pneumothorax  is  deadly, 
and  the  victim  is  justified  in  his  apprehension  that  the  collapse,  and 
agonizing  dyspnea,  are  indications  that  he  is  breathing  his  last.  From 
West's  statistics  it  appears  that  70  per  cent,  of  patients  attacked  by 
pneumothorax  die,  and  in  phthisis  the  proportion  is  even  higher. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  adhesions  in  patients  with  pulmonary 
phthisis  explams  w^hy  all  suffering  from  this  disease  do  not  develop 
pneumothorax.  Eugene  L.  Opie,*  making  autopsies,  found  that  nearly 
half  of  the  focal  tuberculous  lesions  are  situated  immediately  below  the 
pleural  surface.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  calcified  nodule  immedi- 
ately below  the  puckered  pleura  and  about  it  upon  the  adjacent  pleura 
a  group  of  small  nodules.  Fibrous  adhesions  usually  bind  together  the 
adjacent  pleural  surfaces.  It  is  thus  clear  that  if  there  were  no  adhe- 
sions, pneumothorax  would  be  the  most  common  complication  of 
pulmonary  tul)crculosis. 

Spontaneous  Pneumothorax. — Many  authors  have  applied  this  term 
to  cases  in  which  rupture  of  the  pleura  and  entry  of  air  into  its 
cavity  have  occurred  in  an  apparently  healthy  individual  who  has  not 
known  of  any  prenionitorv  symptoms,  nor  of  an  acute  onset,  and  who 
develops  no  suhsecjuent  hydrothorax  or  pyothorax.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  patients  coniinj?  into  my  office  complaining  of  breathlessness  and 
an  examination  disclosed  the  presence  of  pulmonary  collapse  and  air 
in  the  pleura.  In  most  of  these  patients  the  air  is  absorbed  within 
three  to  six  weeks.  In  one  case  under  my  care  an  effusion  developed, 
but  it  remained  sterile  and  was  al)s()rl)e(i  spontaneously.  Nikolski^ 
collected  from  literature  iW)  cases  of  this  kind  and  he  found  that  59 
recovered  completely  within  eipht  weeks,  and  H  within  four  months. 
But  there  have  l)een  reported  chronic  and  persistent  cases.  BittorP 
mentions  a  case  lasting  twenty-five  years  and  \Vhitney*  one  of  seven 
years'  duration. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  pneumothorax  has  l)een  discussed  by  many 
mt^lical  writers.    The  consensus  of  opinion  apjH^ars  to  be  that  they 

»  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1917,  xxv,  855. 

2  Uc'lxT  den  spontiinen  Pneumolhorftx,  InauK.  Dis.  Giessen.  1912. 

»  Miinchen.  mod.  Wrhnschr.,  190s.  I  v.  2274. 

*  Phihidelphia  Mod.  and  Sufr.  Jour.,  188(),  rvx,  ,S97. 
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are  all  due  to  tiibenniUnis  leKioiis  of  i\w  lungs  ur  pleura.  Hamnian^ 
agrees  with  thnse  who  WAA  that  the  t^onimt>uest  cause  is  a  i>lt*ural  ad- 
hesiou  of  a  tubereulous  character  tugging  uptm  the  A'isceral  pleura  aud 
producing  a  rent.  The  fact  that  no  infection  of  the  pleura  occurs  shows 
that  the  rent  occurs  alxait  the  adhesions,  and  nut  over  the  seat  of  the 
parenchymatous  lesion.  Indeed .  Flint,  Letu IU\  an< I  West  liave  rep< »rted 
cases  in  which  only  a  single  suhpleural  tulverculous  nodule  was  f4>uud 
to  have  ruptured  auil  permitted  air  to  enter  tiie  pleural  ca\ity.  That 
tlie  rent  need  not  be  very  large  to  produce  this  effect  is  e\'ident  from 
the  fact  that  surgeons,  while  anesthetizing  the  Irrachial  plexus  with 
cocaine,  have  prtKluctxl  pneimiotliorax  thnnigh  a  puncture  with  the 
hj^odermic  needle,  i^'cheix^lmann  and  A.  Visc*her  ha\'e  report e<l  such 
cases.  Similarly,  pneumothorax  is  in  rare  histatices  pnHlneeil  while 
performing  paracentesis  for  exploratory  pnr{H>st*s, 

WTiile  in  the  vast  maj^irity  (>f  eases  the  otcurrence  of  this  form  of 
pneumothorax  is  an  intiication  that  there  is  a  ])ulmoiuiry  tuberculous 
lesion,  there  are  exceptions.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  spon- 
tan  eons  pneumothorax  may  occur  as  a  result  of  rnpture  of  emphyse- 
matous blebs  or  buHa\  Zahn/  Bach;^  and  many  otliers  have  descrilxH] 
such  cases,  and  they  speak  of  pneumothorax  due  to  pleural  rupture 
witliout  hifiammation.  It  may  also  he  caused  hy  rupture  of  inter- 
stitial emphysematous  blebs»  the  air  entering  the  interstitial  tissues 
and  reaching  tJie  visceral  pleura,  forming  a  vesicle  which  ruptures.  We 
often  see  this  mechanism  in  cases  in  which  therapeutic  pneimiotJiorax 
has  been  induced.  1  hiring  the  recent  epidemic  of  iuHuenza  I  met 
witli  a  case  which  could  only  tlius  be  explained. 

Spontaneous  pneumothorax  occurs  more  fre([Uently  in  males  than  in 
females.  Nikolski  found  it  in  75  males  to  14  fcniales;  Fussell  and 
Riesman/45  and  10,  respectively.  Cher-exertit)n,  cough,  etc.,  are  said 
to  be  the  usual  exciting  causes,  but  at  times  no  cause  <*an  be  tliscov- 
ered* 

In  most  of  the  patients  the  air  in  tlie  pleura  is  absorbed  withiii  a 
shorter  nr  longer  time  ant!  tliey  recover  completelv.  In  some,  tlie 
recovery  is  but  temporary,  and  %vithin  a  few  months  or  years  there 
appear  symptoms  and  signs  of  a  pulmonary  tuberculous  lesion.  In 
rare  cases  there  have  been  observed  recurrent  attacks  of  spontaneous 
pneuuKvthorax.  (lahb,  Vitvitski,  Sale,  Clyde  L.  Cummer,^  ami  tithers 
reported  such  cases.  In  one  case  eleven  recuri  ent  attacks  were  observetL 
On  the  whole  the  prognosis  is  very  good  initeed.  In  fact,  in  2  cases 
under  my  care,  there  was  a  history  of  indefinite  symjitoinsof  pnimonary 
tuberculosis  for  some  time  before  the  occurrence  of  |>neumoth(jrax. 
But  tlie  collapse  of  the  lung  was  apparently  of  the  kind  called  "'pnn'i- 
dential"  by  some  writers.  After  the  air  in  the  pleura  was  absorbed, 
the  patient  felt  well    One  has  tluis  kept  well  for  six  years. 


1  Am,  Jovir,  Med.  Sr.,  UJUJ,  cli,  229. 

*  Brftut»r's  Beitrnffi*,  lUlO.  xviii,  21. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1915,  d,  222. 


'  V^irchowa  Archiv,  1801,  cxxii,  197. 
*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  He,  1902.  cli,  22«. 
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PBeumothorax  During  the  Course  of  Phtliisls.—A^  a  f^oaipliaiticiri 

of  phtliisis,  i)iiemiu>tlH>ni\  is  ul"  graver  si^iiificaiKT  than  when  ocriimng 
in  appnrtiitly  healthy  imh\  hliials.  The  frequt'ucy  of  this  (N»nipltcati<>n 
varies  with  tfie  ehanuter  of  tlie  ehriical  innteriaL  It  is  not  very  fre* 
t|ueiit  ill  hospitals  IVir  atlvjoiet^fl  eases  l>eeHUsr  uiily  patients  with  old 
lesions*  in  whom  i>leural  acihesioiis  prevent  its cK'eurreneer are  admitted. 
According  to  Pinvell,  ahoiit  *i  per  eent.  of  fatal  eas«*s  of  phthisis  at  the 
Broinpton  Hospital  at  I^iiidon  suecuniiHHi  with  piieuniothorax;  Wil- 
liams found  li)  ]>er  cent.,  and  Weil  even  K>  per  cent.  On  the  <ither  hand, 
Biach,  among  715  tnberculons  cases,  found  only  1) J.'i  per  cent.  eompH- 
eating  pnenniuthorax;  B!uml)erg,  among  425  cases,  *\A  per  cent.; 
I>rasehe,  among  2<i,2:U  eaMr's,  1 .4*)  per  rent. 

As  was  in,st  stateiJ.  these  vviile  dilferenees  in  the  proportion  of  compli- 
eating  pnenmothorax  are  to  be  ascrihed  to  the  diH'erenees  in  the 
material.  In  many  hospitals  fi>r  eonsumptives  we  meet  with  ca,*^vH  of 
sudden  death  during  the  night-  Some  of  these  are  due  to  sudden  pro- 
fuse internal  hennirrhages,  hut  in  most  eases  the  cause  is  pneum(*thorax» 
which  killtnl  the  patients  before  aifl  could  he  snmmone^i. 

The  lesion  is  more  likely  to  *)ceur  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  pleura. 
From  a  cotlcctitm  of  2;i4  eases  reportefl  hy  I^aiis.  Walshe.  West,  and 
himself,  I^»wcll  finds  that  in  1*5  the  rent  was  in  the  right  ami  in  1H9 
in  the  left  jileuni.  He  attrilKites  it  to  the  greater  frequency  with 
which  the  left  lung  Inn'otnes  the  st^at  of  tulxTCulons  tiisease. 

Symptoms,  The  onset  is  sudden,  unexpected.  The  patient  has 
known  tliat  he  is  tulHTCulous  for  some  time*  and  may  have  been  assure<i 
that  his  pros]>eets  for  an  ultiniate  ree*>\'erv'  are  gooci.  But  sud*lenly, 
like  a  thnnrlerholt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  some  slight 
exertion,  or  without  any  exciting  cause  at  alb  he  is  stnzed  with  a  shar|> 
agonizuig  pain  in  the  chest,  he  feels  as  if  *' something  has  given  way/* 
or  as  if  something  cold  is  trickling  down  his  side.  He  at  once  sits  up 
hi  Ix^d  holding  his  hand  fast  over  the  alTected  side*  gasping  for  breath. 
Aeute  distressing  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  a  small,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse, 
cold,  clammy  extremities  and  other  phenomena  of  ecj| lapse  soon  make 
their  api)t*arance.  The  facial  expression  is  that  of  profound  agony, 
the  eyes  prominent,  the  lips  livi<l,  and  the  forehead  elammy.  The 
respirations  are  frequent — fifty  or  more  per  minute,  and  sui)erfieial. 
The  temperature,  which  may  have  been  elevated  for  some  time, 
sudden!}'  drops  to  below  normal  and  the  ctmgh,  w^hieh  may  have  been 
annoving  before  the  accident  oecurre*!,  ceases  for  a  time;  piTluips 
becausi'  of  the  pain  the  patient  restrains  himself. 

In  very  aeute  easels  the  patient  may  expire  within  a  few  hours  as  a 
result  of  profound  shock,  dyspnea,  and  heart  failure.  Many  of  the 
aises  of  sudden  death  in  phthisis  are  due  to  this  cause.  But  in  most 
eases  the  circulation  adapts  itself  by  degrees  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  thiiracic  viscera,  the  dyspnea  is  ameliorateil,  the  temperature 
rises  to  above  normal,  and  the  patient  feels  somewhat  reiieve<b  the  air* 
hunger  not  Ixnng  si>  aente  as  at  the  onset,  though  he  still  breathes 
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forty  tjr  more  times  |kt  minute,  and  is  still  cnaiKJsed.  Within  a  few 
(lays,  usually  between  the  third  and  fifteenth  day,  an  etiusion  of  fluid 
into  the  affected  pleura  is  found,  hydropneumothorax,  or  pyopneumo- 
thorax. 

The  size  of  the  perforation  into  the  limg  has  hut  Httle  influenee  on 
the  aeuity  of  the  distress^-a  small  opening  the  size  of  a  i)inheafl  may 
permit  the  entry  of  suifieient  air  into  the  pleura  to  collapse  the  lung 
completely  and  to  displace  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  just  as 
well  as  a  larger  one.  In  fact,  in  some  quickly  fatal  cases  only  a  small 
opening,  or  slit,  is  found  at  autopsy,  while  in  others,  with  large  o]>enings, 
little  distress  is  seen,  healing  is  rapid,  and  the  patient  may  last  for 
months.  At  the  necropsy  it  is  found  that  the  opening  is  usually  smalb 
lineai\  slit-like,  and  occasionally  circular,  at  times  attaining  the  size 
of  a  dime.    In  some  cases  there  are  two  or  even  three  perforations. 

Mechanism  of  Pneuinathorax. — It  is  of  clinical  signiKcancc  wlictlier  the 
perforation  closes  speedily  and  no  more  air  or  pus  can  i)ass  into  the 
pleura!  cavity,  thus  allowing  absorption  of  the  air.  The  symptoms, 
prognosis,  ami  treatment  depeixd  mainly  on  this  poitit.  There  are 
described  in  text-hooks  three  varieties  of  pncumiitborax— r>/jr^/,  rittsfti, 
and  valvular.  In  the  open  variety  there  is  a  patent  oiH^ning  which 
permits  air  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  pleural  cavity,  and  tlie  tension 
within  the  affected  pleura  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air.  In  the 
closed  variety  the  perforation  has  healeiK  and  the  air  in  the  pleural 
cavity  may  lie  al)st>rbed  sooner  or  later,  as  is  the  ease  with  induced 
therapeutic  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  the  development  of  an 
effusion  which  is  generally  serous.  In  the  valvular  variety,  during 
inspiration  or  cough  air  enters  fn^ely  into  the  pleura,  but  is  {prevented 
from  coming  out  again  during  expiration  by  a  \'alve  or  contraction 
of  the  slit.  The  result  is  that  the  tension  within  the  pleural  cavity 
becomes  very  high  and,  pushing  the  mediastinum  to  the  opposite 
unaffected  side,  causes  distressing  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  and  heart  failure, 
till  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  and  sucf^unibs. 

This  interpretation  of  pneumothorax  has  of  late  l*een  questioned  by 
West,  Bard,  V.  P.  Emerson.  Castaigne,  and  others.  West  saya:  "All 
pneumothorax  is  at  first  valvular,  at  unv  rate  more  or  les^s,  /.  r.,  the  air 
finds  more  or  less  difficulty  *m  exjjiration.  Thus  the  pleiu'a  becomes 
more  and  more  full  of  air  and  tlie  lungs  more  and  more  compressed,  and 
this  obviously  tends  to  close  the  hole  more  or  less  comi>letel\'.  When 
the  hole  is  of  ordinary  size,  it  will  become  patent  on  inspiration  and  thus 
admit  air,  but  rjuly  S4*  long  as  the  pressure  in  the  )>leura  is  less  than 
that  of  the  air  in  the  air  tul)es.  As  sfjoii  as  the  pressure  on  tlie  two  sides 
is  equal,  nn  more  air  can  enter,  and  the  hole  reouiins  closed.  If  the 
e<lges  coltcrc,  the  hiile  will  remain  permanently  closcil;  if  not,  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  in  the  [)letira  is  diminislietl,  as  it  may  be  by  paracentesis, 
the  orifice  may  open  again  into  the  pleura.  This  is  the  explanation  in 
many  cases  of  the  return  of  dys|)nea  after  paracentesis." 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  acute  and  distressing  symptoms 
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observed  in  pneumothorax  are  not  necessarily  due  to  high  pressure 
within  the  pleura.  It  has  been  statetl  that  when  the  intrapleural  pres- 
sure reaches  G  to  10  em.  of  water,  dangerous  symptoms  are  bound  to 
ensue.  But  that  this  is  not  a  fact  has  been  learned  recently  through 
experiences  with  therapeutic  pneumotliorax.  Much  higher  pressure 
within  the  pleural  eavit\'  is  often  pnjduceiL  over  20  cm,  of  water, 
without  produeiuij  acute  ami  menai*ing  svinptouis.  Actual  measure- 
ments have  shown  that  with  a  pressure  of  15,  18,  25,  and  Bernar<l  even 
raised  it  exceptionally  to  35  or  45  cm.  of  w^ater,  the  only  effect  was 
that  the  mediastinum  was  displaced  to  the  cjpposite  side,  but  the 
circulation  adapte^l  itself,  and  the  patient  felt  quite  comfortable,  at 
least  during  rest.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  observed  that  when  Huid 
appears  in  an  artificial  jjneumothorax,  the  pressure  within  the  pleural 
cavity  rose  to  25  or  30  em.  of  water,  yet  the  distressing  and  menacing 
ilyspnea  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax  was  tacking. 

The  accommrKlative  powers  of  the  pleural  cavity  ha\'e  V>een  studied 
by  Emerson.*  lie  found  that  the  chest,  by  elcvatitm  of  the  ribs  and 
descent  of  tlu-  ilia|)hragm,  can  accomuuMlatc  various  quantities  of  fluid 
witliout  any  change  of  pressure.  If  Huid  is  continuously  iujecte*!  into 
the  pleural  space,  the  pressure,  of  course,  must  rise,  but  it  tends  to  do 
so  in  stages  fir  jerks,  owing  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  chest  to 
acconunodate  itself  tu  the  increase  and  so  keep  down  the  pressure.  He 
ascrifjes  this  to  a  special  reflex  mechanism. 

As  has  l>een  pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  Douglass  Powelb  the  displace- 
ment of  the  mediastinum  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  His  manometric  measurements  have 
revealed  no  positive  pressure  in  pneumothorax.  From  his  investi* 
gutitms  he  is  inclined  to  lielievc  that  the  ilislocation  of  the  heart  is 
due  to  tlic  imop|_M>sed  traction  exert e<l  by  the  elastic  unaH'ecteil  lung. 
Because  thvy  are  i»o  hmger  hckl  up  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung»  the 
diaphragm  and  the  alxh*minal  viscera  sink  dfmnward. 

Clinically  this  view  is  <*onfirmed  by  the  fact  that  tapping  a  pneumo- 
tht>rax  is  not  always  etTectivc  in  relieving  the  patient  for  any  dura- 
tion of  time.  In  fact,  better  results  are  now  obtained  by,  instead  of 
tapping  the  pleura,  insufflation  of  more  gas  (see  p.  TltV).  The  recent 
exjRTiuiental  investigations  of  Kvarts  A.  (iraham  aufl  Itichard  I>.  Bell* 
of  the  Empyema  <'ounnissu*n  r»f  the  I  nitetl  States  Army  tend  to  con- 
firm this  view  of  the  mechanism  of  pneumothc^mx. 

Part  tut  Fnrumf  tluiraj\-ln  old  chronic  cases  t>f  phthisis  we  meet  with 
partial  pneuuu>th*>rax  in  wliich  there  is  a  perforation  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  hut  owing  to  dense  adhesions  the  air  is  only  filling  up  a  limited 
pouch,  at  a  place  where  the  pleural  sheets  are  not  adherent.  The  onset 
is  less  acute  and  the  ssmptoms  of  collapse  are  usually  absent.  The 
patiemt  may  have  some  pain  in  the  chest,  dyspnea,  etc.,  but  these 
attract  little  attention  in  a  ilisease  like  phthisis  in  which  these  symp- 

_  «  Johns  Hopkiiw  Hcwp.  Rep..  1903.  ii.  I. 

»  Am.  Jour,  Med.  Se.,  1918,  c\\%  8?J0, 
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'  toms  are  so  frequent  without  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax.  Careful 
physical  exaiuiiiation  may  disclose  signs  of  the  condition,  but  it  is 
easier  to  find  it  out  with  the  aid  of  skiagraphy.  The  writer^  has 
reported  cases  in  which  skiagraphv'  could  not  decide.  It  is  often  mis- 
taken for  a  large  cavity,  especially  when  it  is  localized  over  an  apex, 
but  even  in  the  Icjwer  parts  of  the  chest  it  may  exquisitely  simulate 
pulmonary  excavat ion. 

Ijikttt  Pnriimathorax, — At  times  w^e  meet  in  tuberculous  patients  a 
pneumothorax  without  a  history  of  an  acute  onset  with  pain,  dyspnea, 
cullapst\  etc.  lu  some  of  these  cases  careful  inquiry  elicits  a  history 
pointing  to  a  subacute  onset,  but  su(*h  symptoms  are  quite  ctjmmon 
in  chronic  phthisis  without  this  eoinplieation.  In  one  case  admitted 
to  the  hospital  we  fouml  complete  collapse  of  the  lung  and  we  at  first 
snspectefl  an  artificial  pneumothorax,  produced  before  admission,  hut 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  latent  cusc.  Several  cases  of  this  type  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  at  my  office.  X*)  history  cjf  onset 
could  be  elicited,  yet  the  pleural  cavity  was  full  of  air  and  the  lung 
collapsed. 

In  chronic  phthisis  we  also  meet  with  eases  in  which  there  is  a 
sudden  onset  with  all  the  symptoms  of  this  accident,  but  physical 
cxarniruition  fails  to  reveal  any  of  the  signs.  The  Frencli  call  it  pnett- 
mothonu  muet,  the  mute  form.  In  these  cases  the  signs  do  api>ear, 
however,  within  a  few  days.  In  one  of  my  cases  of  this  character  a 
radiographic  i>lafe  sluiww!  that  the  air  was  filling  the  thoracic  cavity 
for  an  inch  or  two  along  the  axillary  line.  In  others  there  was  an 
interlobar  air  pouch.  These  forms  are  best  diagnosticated  with  the 
o'-rays, 

Ihmhle  Purumothumx, — Double  pneumothorax  has  been  met  with 
in  phthisis  oji  exceedingly  rare  occasions.  On  Plate  XX  is  shown  the 
radiogram  of  a  case  that  came  under  the  writer  s  observation.  It  is 
incompatible  with  life.  Hut  I).  Hellin^  and  R.  Staehelin^  mention  cases 
which  Instcrl  for  da\  s. 

Physical  Signs. — The  att'cctefl  side  t»f  the  chest  is  larger — in  the 
maxiniyni  inspiraftiry  position;  the  shoulder  raised,  the  intercostal 
spaces  obliterated,  tens<*  and  tender  to  the  touch.  While  the  number 
of  respirations  is  fifty  or  nu)re  per  minute,  mo%*ements  of  the  thorax 
are  seen  only  in  the  unaffected  side,  wliile  the  affectefl  side  is  fixed, 
almost  immolnlc.  In  the  vast  majority  of  eases  the  apex  beat  cannot 
be  seen,  but  when  visible  it  is  found  at  the  left  axillary  line  in  right- 
siderl  pneumothorax  and  at  the  xyplioi*!  cartilage,  or  even  beyond 
it,  in  left-sided  pcrforatfous,  \'oca[  fremitus  is  abolished  over  the 
affected  side. 

Instead  of  the  dull  note  which  was  found  before  the  accident,  the 
affected  side  emits  a  hyperresonant .  sometimes  a  tympanitic  note, 


>  Arch.  Int.  Med,.  1917,  xx,  739. 

'  Mitt.  a.  d,  Grenxgeli.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  1907,  xvii.  414. 

'  Mohf  end  StB«helin'»  Hand  hue  h  d<?r  inneren  Medijin,  Berlin,  1914.  ii.  75(3. 
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depending  on  the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  pleural  cavity.  By 
comparison,  the  unaffected  side  app)ears  to  emit  a  defective  or  dull 
note.  In  cases  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  is  adherent  and 
does  not  collapse,  the  apex  is  dull  or  "boxy''  on  percussion.  When 
later  fluid  makes  its  api^earance  in  the  pleural  cavity,  we  elicit  a  flat  note 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  the  flatness  changes  its  level  with 
the  change  in  the  patient's  position  (see  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  Plate  XX). 
Shifting  dulness  is  pathognomonic  of  air  and  fluid  iii  the  pleural  catfiiy. 
Displacement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  can  be  made  out 
more  or  less  easily  by  percussion.  In  right-sided  lesions  the  liver  dul- 
ness disappears  altogether,  or  is  displaced  downward,  and  the  heart  is 
shifted  to  the  left,  even  as  far  as  the  axillary  line;  in  left-sided  pneumo- 
thorax the  heart  dulness  may  be  completely  absent,  or  displaced  to  the 
right,  and  the  splenic  dulness  may  also  l>e  absent.  In  fact,  the  spleen 
and  the  liver  may  be  felt  distinctly  low  in  the  abdomen.  The  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  may  be  noted  a  few  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident. 

We  may  also  elicit  various  metallic  or  amphoric  notes  on  percussion, 
especially  with  a  coin  placed  over  the  chest  and  tripping  it  with  a  stick 
or  pencil,  while  listening  with  the  naked  ear  or  stethoscope  over  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chest.  A  thimble  over  the  middle  finger  may  he 
used  percussing  over  the  nail  of  the  ring  finger  placed  on  the  chest  wall. 
The  metallic  sound  heard  while  listening  on  the  chest  is  exquisite. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  that  no  assistance  is  needed  to  bring 
out  the  so-called  coin,  or  penny  sound.  Biermer's  and  Wintrich's 
signs,  as  well  as  cracke<l-p()t  resonance,  may  be  elicited  in  many  cases. 

Auscultation  shows  conipk^te  absence  of  breath  sounds  over  the 
affected  side  of  the  chest  in  cases  in  which  the  opening  is  small  or 
closed  and  the  lung  is  co  npletely  collapse<l.  When  the  uppiT  parts  of 
the  pleura  are  adherent,  the  auscultatory  phenomena  of  the  original 
lung  lesion  are  audible,  but  Inflow  no  sounds  at  all  are  heard.  But  in 
most  cases  there  are  h(»ar<l  amphoric  breath  sounds  at  some  iK)int 
between  the  shoulder-blades.  Kxceptionally  we  meet  with  a  case  of 
pueuuiothorax  in  which  the  voice  and  breath  sounds  are  audible  in  an 
exaggerated  form  all  over  th(»  allected  side.  When  the  opening  into 
the  lung  is  large,  permitting  the  passage  of  air  from  the  bronchi  into 
the  pleural  caxity,  we  may  hear  an  (»x(|uisite  variety  of  amphoric 
breathing,  or  metallic  sounds,  which  are  characteristic.  The  voice 
snuuds,  as  well  as  the  cough,  may  also  have  a  luetallic  echo. 

The  spldshituj  ar  sunnisfiio)!  sound  is  audible  at  a  distance  in  many 
cas<»s,  and  the  ])atients  themselves  are  annoyed  by  it.  Some  patients 
know  how  to  jerk  their  b(Mli(*s  to  produce  it  to  the  In^st  advantage. 
1  have  had  ])aticuts  in  whom  the  succussion  sound  was  the  only  indica- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  thorax,  all  other  signs  being  absent  Inraust^  of  the 
depression  of  the  diaphragm,  the  result  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
tension  of  the  air  in  the  ])leura.  It  is  nn  excellent  j)roof  of  the  existenct* 
of  air  and  fluid  in  the  ])leura.     It  is  slatcil  that  it  may  be  elicittnl  in 


PLATE    XVIII 


Fi. 


D<^nse  infiltration  tif  the  upper  half  of 
\hv  k'ft  lung  with  displa foment  of  the 
heart  to  the  left.  Right  lung  eniphyse- 
nmtoua. 


From  ^anw  piitient  as  Fig.  I.  Spon- 
taneoiia  pneumothonix,  air  filhng  left 
pleural  cavity,  and  displacing  the  heart 
Ui  the  right. 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 


Pneymothorax  in  rijcht  pleura  extemlmg 
m  a  thin  layer  of  air  from  the  difiphragm 
to  the  apex.  Right  lung  slightly  collapsed 
and  prenents  consolidation  at  its  lower 
third.  The  rest  apijiears  studded  with 
cavities  and  calcified  nfKiwIes.  L<jwcr 
lialf  of  left  lung  emphysematous;  upper 
half  nodular  infiJtralion,  csyiedally  at 
axilla.  Heart  and  trachea  displaced  to 
the  right. 


Hydropneumothorax  in  the  right  pleura. 


PLATE    XIX 


Tu,.    I 


Ftg.  2 


Left  pic*ura  filled  wHh  iiir,  Imt  Inrgr 
cavity  with  d^nse  walls  under  secniid  and 
t  bird  int  erspnre  diii  not  tn>llapHe.  X odu hi  r 
infiitratiims  rliniughout  right  lunK  Di- 
lated bronchi  and  enlarged  glands  in  hi  his 
regitin. 


Complete  pneumothorax  of  right 
tliiiradc  eavfty  pushing  nieiliasrinuin  tn 
the  left  and  eomprensing  the  left  [un$^ 
Traehea  visible  as  markedlv  displaced  to 
left, 


Fio.  4 


Diffuse  tutierciilous  procesfi  all  over 
i>olh  lungs;  marked  jKTiljronehial  infil* 
t rations,  and  raldfied  glands  along  th^ 
hilufl .  The  a|)ex  is  infilt  rated  and  adherent 
in  the  left  side;  below  the  clavicle  there  i& 
a  eireunLScribed  |ineinnothorax,  which  on 
physical  exploration  gave  signs  of  a  ca^itv^ 
Tfie  lower  half  of  t  he  left  pleura  is  thick- 
ened, which  cannot  be  differentiated  in 
the  radiogram  from  fluid. 


PLATE  XX 


Flf3.     1 


FiG.  2 


Hydropneii  mo  thorax  in  left  pleura.     Pa- 
tient in  erect  position. 


Same  patient  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  Ixjiiy  lean- 
ing to  the  right. 


Fig.  4 


llyclropneumothorHX.      Piitieut    lying   on 
the  side. 


Double  pneumothorax. 


Illustrating   Shifting  Fluid  in  Hydropneumothorax, 
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the  stomach  and  colon,  but  I  have  not  met  with  a  case  in  which  this 
vitiated  a  diagnosis. 

Metallic  Tinkling. — ^A  clear  musical  note,  heard  at  intervals  on  listen- 
ing over  a  hydropneumothorax,  resembling  a  drop  of  water  falling  into 
a  reverberating  vessel,  may  be  heard  in  some  cases.  At  times  it  is 
only  heard  after  cough.  It  is  apparently  not  due  to  the  falling  of  a 
drop  at  all,  but  to  a  rale  produced  in  some  portion  of  the  lung  which 
acquires  a  metallic  character  by  reverberation. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  has  undergone  quite 
some  changes  within  recent  years  since  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  condition  produced  artificially  in  tuberculous  patients 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  and  also  since  we  employ  skiagraphy  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  chest.  We  now  have  explanations  for  some 
phenomena  which  w^ere  formerly  obscure,  and  we  know  that  certain 
signs  formerly  considered  pathognomonic  of  pneumothorax,  are  not  at 
all  invariable  accompaniments  of  the  disease. 

In  the  usual  case  of  pneumothorax  during  the  course  of  phthisis  the 
sudden  onset  of  urgent  dyspnea,  pain  in  the  chest,  collapse,  etc., 
coupled  with  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  collapse,  suffice  to  establish 
the  diagnosis.  But  there  are  many  sources  of  error.  We  may  have 
pneumothorax  without  ajiy  of  these  acute  symptoms,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  In  fact,  since  the  a:-rays  have  been  employed  the 
number  of  latent  and  mute  cases  of  pneumothorax  has  enormously 
increased.  ()n  the  other  hand,  we  meet  in  phthisis  cases  of  acute 
dyspnea,  pain,  and  even  collapse  not  due  to  this  accident.  On  several 
occasions  paroxysmal  tachycardia  in  hysterical  female  patients  has 
simulated  pneumothorax  to  a  marked  degree.  Especially  difficult  are 
the  cases  of  localized  pneumothorax,  because  the  mediastinum  is  not 
displaced,  and  a  thickened  pleura  may  obscure  the  tympany,  and  the 
absent,  or  amphoric,  breath  sounds  may  be  otherwise  interpreted.  At 
times  it  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  a  partial  pneumothorax  from  a 
large  pulmonary  cavity,  and  lx»fore  the  advent  of  skiagraphy  mistakes 
of  this  kind  were  more  frequently  made  than  at  present.  The  differ- 
entiation is  usually  of  practical  value,  because  the  prognosis  in  cases 
with  large  excavations  is  very  unfavorable,  while  with  a  localized 
pneumothorax  it  is  more  hopeful. 

Even  in  cases  with  complete  collapse  of  the  lung,  tympany  may  not 
be  elicited  on  percussion,  as  we  have  learned  lately  in  cases  of  artificial 
pneumothorax.  It  appears  that  it  all  depends  on  the  tension  of  the 
air  within  the  pleural  cavity.  In  hydropneumothorax,  tympany  is 
found  when  there  is  but  little  fluid  and  considerable  air;  but  when 
the  effusion  is  copious  we  get  flatness  which  disappears  when  the  fluid 
is  aspirated,  provided  the  pleura  is  not  too  thick. 

The  position  of  the  heart  is  usually  of  assistance  in  deciding  whether 

we  deal  with  a  large  cavity  or  a  pneumothorax:    In  the  former  it  is 

displaced  toward  the  affected  side,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  moved 

away  from  it.    But  even  here  there  are  many  important  exceptions, 
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owing  to  previous  pleural  adhesions,  etc.  Skiagraphy  usually  decides, 
but  not  always. 

The  signs  obtained  on  auscultation  differ  very  much  in  cases  of  open, 
as  compared  with  closed  pneumothorax,  and  in  the  latter  cases  it 
depends  on  whether  the  lung  is  completely  or  only  partially  collapsed. 
A  closed  pneumothorax  with  complete  collapse  is  mute;  no  breath 
sounds  at  all  are  audible,  as  a  rule.  At  times  we  perceive  some  bronchial 
breathing  in  the  interscapular  space  emitted  from  the  bronchi  near 
the  spine.  In  the  open  variety  we  usually  hear  amphoric  breathing  of 
an  exquisite  type.  In  many  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  pleura  is 
free  all  over,  it  is  adherent  at  its  upper  third,  over  the  site  of  the  main 
lesion,  and  does  not  collapse  at  that  place,  and  we  obtain  the  breath 
sounds  and  rales  peculiar  to  the  diseased  lung. 

The  breath-sounds  often  audible  over  a  completely  collapsed  lung 
were  formerly  attributed  to  some  opening  into  a  bronchus,  allowing 
air  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  pleura.  We  now  know  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case  because  in  artificial  pneumothorax,  where  an  opening 
into  the  lung  is  positively  excluded,  we  often  perceive  the  same  acoustic 
phenomena.  It  seems  that  the  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  capable 
of  transmitting  the  sounds  in  the  bronchi  when  in  a  certain  condition 
of  tension. 

The  bell  sound  is  almost  invariably  heard  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
effusion  is  not  too  thick,  as  in  some  cases  of  pyopneumothorax.  It 
is  easily  elicited  by  placing  a  coin  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
thorax  and  percussing  it  with  another  while  auscultating  posteriorly 
or  in  the  axilla.  A  clear,  ringing,  bell-like  sound,  which  is  character- 
istic, is  heard.  But  exceptionally  it  is  also  heard  over  large  cavities, 
or  even  a  dilated  stomach.  It  is  often  absent  in  pneumothorax;  but 
when  heard  it  is  of  significance,  showing,  as  it  does,  air  and  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  We  may  hear  it  only  with  the  patient  in  the  horizontal 
position.  In  some  it  appears  only  after  some  of  the  fluid  has  been 
aspirated. 

A  positive  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  can  be  made  when  one  is 
alert  and  looks  for  it  in  every  suspicious  case.  In  most  cases  the 
abrupt  onset  of  the  urgent  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  suffice. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  roentgen  rays  decide  easily  and  speedily. 

A  rare  complication  of  pneumothorax,  the  spontaneous  as  well 
as  the  artificial  varieties,  is  pneumopericardium — air  entering  the 
pericardial  sac.  We  then  have  instead  of  the  cardiac  dulness,  hyper- 
resonance  or  tympany,  sometimes  cracked-pot  sound.  On  ausculta- 
tion we  hear  that  the  heart  sounds  are  extraordinarily  intensified,  and 
a  splashin^^  sound  is  audible,  or  a  succussion  sound,  synchronous  with 
the  systole.  In  the  case  observe<l  by  the  author  there  was  also  a 
metallic  tinkle  and  a  friction  fremitus,  especially  when  the  patient  bent 
his  body  forward.    Similar  cases  have  l)een  rei)orted  by  Wenckebach,* 

1  Ztschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1910.  Ixxi.  402. 
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Cowan/  Hurrmgton  and  Riddel],  and  Alfred  Meyerr  With  the  aid 
of  skiafjmphy  the  diagno.sis  offers  no  difficulty. 

Radiogjaphy.-  The  .r-rays  have  their  greatest  field  of  usefuhiess  in 
our  attempts  at  discerning  the  ehaiiges  in  tlie  thoracic  organs  when  the 
lung  is  cullapseil  by  air  in  the  pleura!  cavit\%  especially  in  the  localked 
variety  of  pneumothorax,  which  formerly  escai)ed  attention  in  most 
instancen.  Complete  pnenniothohix  is  clearly  seen  on  the  fluoroscopic 
screen  or  the  skiagraphic  {jlate.  I'he  affeeted  hemithorax  shows  a 
\'ery  bright  area,  lacking  in  lung  markings;  in  contrast  with  the 
opposite  expande<i  long  it  may  be  said  to  be  brilliant.  The  collapsed 
lung  is  seen  lying  near  the  mediastinum,  or  agauist  the  spinal  column, 
as  a  dark  band  (see  Fig.  4,  Plate  XVH).  During  respiratory  efforts 
the  eollai>sed  lung  becomes  somewhat  larger  and  brighter.  In  many 
cases  of  tuberculous  pneumothorax  some  part  of  the  lungs,  especially 
the  apex,  is  retained  in  its  position  by  adhesions. 

The  mediastinal  organs  are,  hi  most  instances,  displaced  toward  the 
unaftectcd  side.  In  many  cases  we  may  note  rhythmic  inovenients  of 
the  mediastinum,  especially  the  hefirt;  during  inspiration  the  me<li- 
astinnm  is  moved  tow*ard  the  nnatfected  side.  The  dome  of  the 
diaphragm  is  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite  side;  its  convexity  is 
g(me»  and  an  almost  straight  line  may  be  made  out  running  downward 
ami  outward.  The  intercostal  spaces  arc  wider,  ami  the  ribs,  as  well  as 
the  diaphragm,  move  less  during  respiration  than  those  of  the  unaf- 
fectcfl  side.  In  some  there  is  complete  immobility  of  the  affected  half 
of  the  thorax,  lu  some  cases  the  ]iaradoxical  |}hciiomena  in  the  dia- 
phragmatic motion,  first  describcfl  by  Kienbtk-h,  may  Ik*  noted.  In- 
stead of  the  normal,  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
diaphragm  during  each  inspiration  when  they  descend  like  two  jnstons, 
there  is  observed  a  dissociation  of  this  movement.  The  two  sides  of 
the  diaphragm  behave  like  two  sides  of  a  balance:  While  tlic  unaf- 
fectexl  half  descends,  the  attceted  lialf  rises  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

When  ffuid  apj>ears  in  a  pneuinotliorax  it  is  easily  discerned  with  tbe 
.r-rays.  It  is,  however,  important  that  the  examhiation  should  be  made 
witli  the  patient  in  tlie  erect  posture,  otherwise  the  fluid  may  s]iread 
out  all  over  the  chest  and  thus  escape  notice  l>y  those  who  have  little 
experience  with  these  cases.  The  fluid  sinks  down,  and  is  seen  as  a 
deep  shadcnv  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  while  the  upper 
part,  just  atjove  the  level  of  the  fluid,  is  bright.  It  has  been  well  coni- 
j>ared  with  a  bottle  lialf-filkHl  with  ink.  The  line  of  demarcatiou 
between  tiie  fluid  l>elow  and  the  air  alK»ve  is  shar]>l>'  <lrawn,  which  is 
in  contrast  with  effusions  in  pleurisy'  in  which  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
flui<!  merges  by  degrees  into  the  bright  lung  tissue  above.  Inclining 
the  patient  to  the  side  will  shift  the  level  of  the  fluid  (see  Figs.  1,  2,  and 
♦i  Plate  XX).  In  some  cases  shaking  the  patient  may  show  agitation 
of  the  fluid  w^ithin  the  chest,  showing  the  mechanism  of  sueeiissinn. 

I  QuaJ't<?rly  Jour.  Med.,  1914,  vii.  165. 
«  Medical  Record,  1915,  Ixxxviii,  991. 
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Localized  Pneumofhorax. — ^As  has  already  been  stated,  the  diagnosis 
of  localized  pneumothorax  is  at  times  important  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  outlook  for  the  patient :  The  prognosis  is  good  in  many  cases  of 
localized  pneumothorax,  while  it  is  poor  in  those  with  large  pulmonary 
excavations.  In  our  attempts  at  this  differentiation  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  following  points: 

The  history  of  the  onset  is  most  important  in  nearly  all  doubtful 
cases.  A  pulmonar\'  cavity  of  large  dimensions  does  not  appear  sud- 
denly, while  signs  of  a  localized  pneumothorax  appear  within  a  few 
minutes.  If  we  have  had  the  patient  under  observation  for  some  time, 
the  sudden  appearance  of  signs  of  excavation,  such  as  tympany, 
amphoric  breathing,  and  pectoriloquy  over  a  circumscribed  area,  should 
suggest  pneumothorax.  In  most  patients  we  find  that  there  has  been 
a  sudden  change  for  the  worse,  even  in  such  as  have  been  doing  quite 
well.  A  sharp,  stabbing  pain  in  one  side  of  the  chest  is  felt,  followed 
by  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  prostration  of  variable  degrees,  etc.  But  we 
meet  with  many  cases  in  which  the  history  is  negative. 

\Miile  in  some  cases  a  localized  pneumothorax  may  prove  fatal  within 
a  short  time,  in  most  the  acute  symptoms  abate  w^ithin  a  few  days, 
the  pain  disappears,  the  dyspnea  is  ameliorated,  though  the  patient 
remains  short-winded  on  slight  exertion. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  shows  that  in  localized  pneumo- 
thorax the  cavity  is,  as  a  rule,  "dry,"  no  adventitious  sounds  are 
audible;  while  large  excavations  usually  show  large,  moist,  consonating 
rales  and  gurgles.  A  large,  "drj^"  cavity,  especially  when  extending  to 
the  axilla,  should  not  be  accepted  as  such  without  careful  investigation. 
The  breath  sounds  in  pneumothorax  are  distinctly  amphoric  or  metallic; 
such  exquisite  metallic  sounds  are  exceedingly  rare  in  cavities.  In  the 
former  a  inetaHic  tinkle  may  be  heard,  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
latter.  In  cavities  bronchophony  is  the  rule,  and  whispered  pectorilo- 
ciiiy  is  frequently  absent,  while  in  localized  pneumothorax  the  latter  is 
commonly  present  and  is  strikingly  pronounced,  clear,  and  articulate, 
usually  perceived  as  if  spoken  directly  into  the  stethoscope,  a  phe- 
nomenon exceedingly  rare  in  pulmonary  excavations,  in  which  only 
the  spoken  voice  is  transmitted.  The  whispered  echo  is  also  more 
frequently  Jieard  in  j)neumothorax.  Moreover,  in  localized  pnemno- 
thorax,  especially  tJie  interlobar  variety,  whispered  pectoriloquy  is 
distinctly  or  exclusively  heard  high  up  in  tJie  axilla,  which  is  very  rare 
in  cases  with  excavations.  On  inspection  retraction  of  the  chest  wall 
is  characttTistic  of  large  cavities,  wJiile  bulging  may  be  found,  though 
rarely,  in  cases  of  localized  pneumothorax.  The  location  of  the  medi- 
astinal organs  gives  no  reliable  criteria  as  to  the  condition.  They  are 
almost  invariably  (lis])laced  toward  the  aflVcted  side  in  large  cavities, 
but  tlu*  adiiesions  which  are  instrumental  in  localizing  the  pneumo- 
thorax may  also  keep  these  organs  in  the  place  they  had  been  before 
the  rent  hi  the  pleura  had  occurred. 

The  roentgenographic  findings  are  ui valuable  hi  most  doubtful  cases. 
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A  bright,  circumscTiWxi  area,  lacking  in  lung  markings,  wlien  nut 
siirroLinded  hv  a  thick,  dark  shadow,  is  path<>gnomoiiic  nf  a  liK^ahzed 
pneimiothorax.  But  at  times  even  this  is  deceptive.  The  air  pouch 
may  he  locate<l  anteriorly,  while  posteriorly  is  adherent  hmg  tissue 
which  st*reeiis  it,  and  no  briglit  area  appears  on  tlie  n>eutgenogram,  as 
I  have  seen  in  some  cases.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  walls  of  the  pul- 
monan^  cavity  may  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the  roentgenogram »  and  as  a 
result  we  may  find  on  the  plate  a  iiicturc  clearly  showing  a  [jnenmo- 
thorax,  while  the  real  lesion  is  a  large  pidmonary  cavity.  Such  anoma- 
lous findings  at  necropsy  have  been  reported  by  many  clinicians  and 
roentgenographers.  Tiie  writer^  has  reported  cases  showing  localized 
pneumotliorax  distinctly  on  the  .r-ray  ]>late,  yet  the  autopsy  showed  a 
large  cavity  in  the  lung.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  such  doubtful  cases 
fluoroscopy  is  of  more  value  than  roentgenograpliy,  In  localized 
pneumothorax  we  often  see  the  mediastinum  rhythmically  mo\ing 
during  the  respiratory  act;  during  inspiration  it  is  moved  toward  the 
affected  side.  This  is  best  seen  in  artificial  pneimiothorax,  after  the 
first  one  or  two  fillings,  when  there  is  but  a  small  air  pouch  in  the  pleura. 
In  the  spontaneous  variety,  when  the  adhesions  are  not  dense  enough 
to  hold  the  mediastinum  very  fast,  we  may  ohser\'e  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, and  tliis  is  never  seen  in  cases  of  large  cavities.  In  most 
cases  it  is,  however,  easy  to  differentiate  on  the  roentgeiujgram  l)etweeii 
cavities  and  localized  pneumotliorax.  In  extensi^'e  disease,  pulmonary 
cavities  are  usually  multiple;  they  contain  not  only  air,  but  also 
secretions  which  are  not  constant  in  quantity,  changing  intermittently, 
and  bridges  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  bhxid vessels.  No  clear, 
briglit  area  lacking  in  lung  markings  is,  as  a  rule,  produced  on  the 
roentgenogram;  their  margins  are  more  opaque  and  the  puhnonary 
tissue  around  them  is  denser  than  in  localized  pneumothorax.  Bearing 
these*  points  in  mind,  wc  may  differentiate  the  two  contlitions  in  most 
doulitful  cases.    In  some,  as  we  have  shown,  this  is  impossible. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  spontaneous  pneumo- 
tliorax during  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  decideflly  gloomy. 
Occurring,  as  it  docs,  in  patients  who  are  already'  doometl  because  of  tJic 
condition  of  the  lungs,  this  accident  but  accelerates  the  inevitable. 
In  ver}'  acute  cases  the  patients  succumb  within  a  few  days,  and  90 
per  cent,  die  within  a  month.  An  open  pneumothorax,  permitting  the 
entry  of  the  contents  fjf  pulmonarj^  cavities  into  the  pleura,  is  almost 
invariably  fatal,  sooner  or  later; 

WTiile  tJiere  ha\'e  been  reported  cases  of  hydnv  and  pyopneumo- 
thorax that  ha\T  survixed  for  years,  and  some  in  whom  the  ffuif!  has 
been  absorbe<l,  thc>'  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  in  all  cases  of  pyopneu- 
mothiirax  that  I  have  seen  the  patients  have  succumbed  withui  one 
year  after  tlie  onset  of  this  complication. 

Conditions  are  somew^hat  different  in  cases  with  closed  pneumo- 
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thorax,  and  also  in  the  locklized  forms  of  this  condition.  They  usually 
occur  in  patients  with  slight  lesions  and  with  good  resisting  power. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  communication  with  a  tuberculous  cavity,  and  the 
pleura  is  not  infected,  as  is  the  case  with  artificial  pneimiothorax,  the 
air  in  the  pleura  may  in  time  be  absorbed.  In  fact,  it  was  these  rare 
cases  of  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  the  resulting  amelioration  of  the 
sjTnptoms  of  phthisis,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  therapeutic  pneumo- 
thorax. 


CHAPTER  XXVIJI 

DIFFERKXTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PI  LMOXARY 
TUBERC  ILOSIS. 


Speaking  of  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  some  assume 
that  it  is  only  important  to  differentiate  the  disease  in  its  early  or 
ineipient  stage,  while  when  the  lesion  is  more  or  less  advanced  the 
nature  of  the  aihnent  is  so  elear  that  anybody,  even  of  the  latty,  may 
make  a  diagnosis.  That  this  is  not  the  fact  is  clear  w^hen  we  eontem* 
plate  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  non-tuberculous  cases  admitted 
to  and  at  times  kept  for  long  periods  in  hospitals  for  ad\anced  con- 
sumptives. Thus,  J.  Earle  Ash^  found  that  among  the  198  autopsies 
that  have  been  performed  at  the  Boston  Consumptix'es'  I  lospital  since 
its  foundation,  2t3  cases,  or  11.3  per  cent.,  proved  to  be  non-tuberculous 
in  so  far,  at  least,  that  no  active  tuberculous  lesion  could  l)e  discovered. 
That  this  is  not  a  unique  condition  is  shown  by  other  figures  reportefl 
by  Ash.  He  inquired  in  other  hospitals  for  ad%'anced  tuberculous 
patients  in  this  country  and  obtained  facts  alx)Ut  3o^^  autopsies, 
among  which  38,  or  10,8  per  cent.,  were  found  non-tuberculous.  Into 
my  service  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  there  are  very  frequently  sent 
in  patients  who  had  sf^ent  many  months,  or  even  years,  in  various 
sanatorium s  and  hospitals  for  consumptives,  but  a  careful  clinical 
study  of  their  cases  shows  that  they  present  no  sigas  of  active  tubercu- 
losis in  any  stage  or  form,  and  other  diseases  are  diagnosticated,  at 
times  confirmed  by  autopsy. 

The  number  of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  which,  on  careful 
study,  prove  to  be  non-tubereulous,  is  undoubtedly  higher.  The  fact 
that  sanatoriums  have  a  large  jirojxirtiou  of  '*  sputum  negative*' 
patients,  some  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  testifies  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
\iew\  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  hardly  more  than  10  per  cvut.  of 
'*  sputum  negative"  cases — in  which  the  sputum  was  examined  several 
times  and  revealed  no  tubercle  bacilli — ^are  actually  tuberculous,  it  is 
elear  that  many  other  clinical  conditioas  pass  for  tuberculosis  very 
frequefitly.  This  has  l>een  clearly  demonstrated  recently  in  the 
European  armies,  in  which,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  struggle,  tens  of 
thousands  liad  been  rejected  by  the  draft  officers  and  from  army 
hospitals,  but  a  careful  examination  showed  that  hardly  one-third  of 
these  were  reull>'  tuberculous.  To  be  more  exact,  of  KXK)  men  sus- 
pected of  being  tul>erculous  in  the  French  Army,  only  1.5  per  cent. 
proved  to  be  actually  tuberculous,  according  to  Kindberg  and  Del- 
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herm.^  Eduard  Rist-  reports  that  in  1000  men  sent  back  to  a  base 
hospital  as  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  only  in  193  was  the 
diagnosis  confirmed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  cases.  In  the  rest  many 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  especially  the  rhinopharynx, 
were  found. 

The  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  patients,  their  relatives  and  friends 
by  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  stigma  it  imposes  on  them, 
perhaps  for  life,  as  well  as  the  economic  loss  sustained  by  the  indi- 
vidual patient  and  the  community,  by  such  a  diagnosis  should  make 
us  hesitate  before  pronouncing  a  case  tuberculous.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  when  we  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  In  the  following 
pages  will  be  enumerated  and  discussed  those  disease  conditions  which, 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  are  most  commonly  mistaken  for 
phthisis. 

Diseases  of  the  Upper  Respiratory  Passages.— In  the  author's 
experience,  the  most  common  pathological  conditions  mistaken  for 
tuberculosis  are  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  "suspects,"  as  well  as  of  the  "incipient  cases  with 
negative  sputum,''  treated  in  tuberculosis  clinics,  and  often  admitted 
to  sanatoriums  where  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time,  have 
no  discoverable  lesions  of  any  kind  in  the  lungs,  bronchi,  or  trachea. 
Their  main  troubles  are  located  in  some  part  of  the  throat,  the  tonsils, 
the  pharjTix,  or  one  of  the  nasal  sinuses.  Many  have  been  operated 
upon  for  these  conditions  one  or  more  times.  These  patients  often 
cough,  expectorate  mucopurulent  material,  at  times  streaked  with 
blood,  etc.  During  some  intercurrent  affection,  or  a  subacute  exacer- 
bation of  the  rhinopharyngeal  trouble,  they  may  have  some  fever, 
anorexia,  lose  in  weight  and  strength,  etc.  Streaky  sputum  at  this 
time  is  sufficient  incentive  for  a  thorough  examination.  If  some 
impaired  resonance  is  found  in  one  of  the  apices — and  the  right  apex 
is  very  frequently  deficient  in  air  content  in  these  cases — a  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  is  made,  or  at  least  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  category 
of  the  "suspects."  Fastidious  physicians  find  in  these  cases  not  only 
impairment  of  resonance  in  one  of  the  apices,  but  also  some  clicks,  or 
rales  provoked  by  cough,  and,  perhaps,  some  prolongation  of  the 
expiratory  murmur,  or  even  bronchovesicular  breath  sounds.  How- 
ever, repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  fail  to  reveal  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  But  this  does  not  deter  some  physicians  from 
making  it  a  case  of  tuberculosis  with  negative  sputum;  some  examining 
physicians  for  sanatoriums  pronounce  them  tuberculous  and  admit 
them  to  institutions. 

In  children  these  clironic  nasopharyngeal  conditions,  especially 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  are  even  more  often  responsible  for  the 
erroneous  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  or  of  tracheobronchial  adenitis, 

1  l^esso  M6d.,  1917,  xxv,  045. 
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Speaking  of  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tiibercdosis,  some  assume 
that  it  is  only  important  to  differentiate  tlie  disease  in  its  early  or 
incipient  sta^e,  while  when  the  lesion  is  more  or  less  advanced  the 
nature  of  the  ailment  is  so  clear  that  an%'body,  Qven  of  the  laity,  may 
make  a  diagnosis.  That  thia  is  not  the  fact  is  clear  when  we  c*ontem* 
plate  the  relati\Tly  large  proportion  of  non-tuberculous  eases  admitted 
to  and  at  times  kept  for  long  fierimls  in  hospitals  for  ad\'aneed  con- 
sumptives. Thus,  J.  Earle  Ash^  fr^uiid  that  among  the  198  autopsies 
that  have  been  performed  at  the  Boston  Cousumpti\'es*  Hospital  since 
its  foundation,  23  cases,  or  11.5  per  cent.,  proved  to  be  non-tul>erculous 
in  so  far,  at  least,  that  no  active  tuberculous  lesion  could  be  disco^^ered. 
That  this  is  not  a  unique  condition  is  shown  by  other  figures  reported 
by  Ash.  He  inquired  in  other  hospitals  for  advanceil  tuberculous 
patients  in  this  country  and  obtained  facts  about  353  autopsies, 
among  which  38.  or  10.8  per  cent.,  were  found  non-tuberculous.  Into 
ray  service  at  the  Montefiorc  Hospital  there  are  very  frequently  sent 
in  patients  who  had  sjjent  many  months,  or  even  years,  iji  various 
sauatoriums  and  hospitals  for  eon.sumptives,  but  a  careful  clinical 
stud\'  of  their  cases  shows  that  they  r>res€nt  no  signs  of  active  tubercu- 
losis in  any  stage  or  form,  and  other  diseases  are  diagnosticated*  at 
times  confirmed  by  autopsy. 

The  number  of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  which »  on  careful 
study,  prove  to  be  non-tuberculous,  is  undoubtedly  higher.  The  fact 
tliat  sanatoriums  have  a  large  proportion  of  "sputum  negative" 
patients,  some  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  testifies  strongly  in  favor  of  tliis 
view.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  hardly  more  than  lU  per  cent,  of 
''sputum  negative"  cases^in  which  the  sputum  was  examined  several 
times  and  revealed  no  tulx^rcle  bacilli — are  actually  tuberculous,  it  is 
clear  that  many  other  clinical  conditions  pass  for  tuberculosis  ^'ery 
frequently.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  receutlv'  in  the 
European  armies,  in  which,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  struggle,  tens  of 
thousjinds  had  been  rejected  by  the  draft  officers  and  from  army 
hospitals,  but  a  careful  examination  showed  that  hardly  one-thini  of 
these  were  really  tuberculous.  To  be  more  exact,  of  KKHJ  men  sus* 
|>ected  of  being  tuberculous  in  the  French  Army,  only  L5  per  cent. 
proved  to  be  actually  tuberculous,  according  to  Kindberg  and  Del- 
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herm.^  Eduard  Rist^  reports  that  in  1000  men  sent  back  to  a  base 
hospital  as  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  only  in  193  was  the 
diagnosis  confirmed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  cases.  In  the  rest  many 
other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  especially  the  rhinopharynx, 
were  found. 

The  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  patients,  their  relatives  and  friends 
by  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  stigma  it  imposes  on  them, 
perhaps  for  life,  as  well  as  the  economic  loss  sustained  by  the  indi- 
vidual patient  and  the  community,  by  such  a  diagnosis  should  make 
us  hesitate  before  pronouncing  a  case  tuberculous.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  when  we  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  In  the  following 
pages  will  be  enumerated  and  discussed  those  disease  conditions  which, 
in  the  experience  of  the  WTiter,  are  most  commonly  mistaken  for 
phthisis. 

Diseases  of  the  Upper  Respiratory  Passages. — In  the  author's 
experience,  the  most  common  pathological  conditions  mistaken  for 
tuberculosis  are  diseases  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  "suspects,"  as  well  as  of  the  "incipient  cases  with 
negative  sputum,"  treated  in  tuberculosis  clinics,  and  often  admitted 
to  sanatoriums  where  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time,  have 
no  discoverable  lesions  of  any  kind  in  the  lungs,  bronchi,  or  trachea. 
Their  main  troubles  are  located  in  some  part  of  the  throat,  the  tonsils, 
the  pharjiLx,  or  one  of  the  nasal  sinuses.  Many  have  been  operated 
upon  for  these  conditions  one  or  more  times.  These  patients  often 
cough,  expectorate  mucopurulent  material,  at  times  streaked  with 
blood,  etc.  During  some  intercurrent  affection,  or  a  subacute  exacer- 
bation of  the  rhinopharyngeal  trouble,  they  may  have  some  fever, 
anorexia,  lose  in  weight  and  strength,  etc.  Streaky  sputum  at  this 
time  is  sufficient  incentive  for  a  thorough  examination.  If  some 
imi)aircd  resonance  is  found  in  one  of  the  api(*es— and  the  right  apex 
is  \'ery  frequently  deficient  in  air  content  in  these  cases — a  diagnosis 
of  tul>erculosis  is  made,  or  at  least  the  patient  is  plactnl  in  the  category 
of  the  "suspects."  Fastidious  physicians  find  in  these  cases  not  only 
impairment  of  resonance  in  one  of  the  apices,  but  also  some  clicks,  or 
rales  i)rovoke(l  l)y  cough,  and,  i)erhai)s,  some  prolongation  of  the 
exi)iratory  murmur,  or  even  bronchovesicular  breath  sounds.  How- 
ever, reix^attnl  examinations  of  the  sputum  fail  to  reveal  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  But  this  does  not  deter  some  i)hysicians  from 
making  it  a  case  of  tuberculosis  with  negative  si)utum;  some  examining 
physicians  for  sanatoriums  pronounce  them  tuberculous  and  admit 
them  to  institutions. 

In  children  these  chronic  nasopharyngeal  conditions,  especially 
adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  are  even  more  often  responsible  for  the 
erroneous  diagnosis  of  tulxTculosis,  or  of  tracheobronchial  adenitis, 
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because  they  do  not  thri%T,  have  mild  fe^'er,  sweat  at  the  least  exertion, 
or  at  night  when  retiring  to  bed,  etc*  In  fact,  in  many  of  these  ehildren 
impairment  of  resonance  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  interscapular 
spaces. 

The  differential  diap:nosis  of  these  nasal  conditions  from  tuberculosis 
is  l>ase?d  on  one  principk*  which  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind. 
Tuberculous  disease,  when  active,  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  tox- 
emia, particuiarly  fever  and  tachycanlia.  At  knist  the  tem[jerature  and 
pulse  are  unstable  (see  pp.  181, 239),  Wlule  a  slight  rise  in  the  tem])era- 
ture  may,  at  times,  be  discovered  in  the  patients  with  adenoids,  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  etc.  (sec  p.  398),  it  is  very  uncommon.  But  the  pulse- 
rate  is  hardly  ever  affected  in  these  cases.  The  cough  in  rhinopharyn- 
geal  disease  differs  markedly  from  that  of  incipient  phthisis  in  most 
cases.  The  phthisical  subject  states  that  he  had  never  couglie«l  until 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  while  the  patient  with  rhinophar\'ngitis  has 
coughed  for  \'ears,  rather  mildly  hawking  up  every  morning  some 
tenacious  sputum,  at  times  streaked  with  blood,  especially  during  an 
acute  exacerbation;  he  has  been  ** subject  to  cokls/'  An  examination 
of  the  nose  and  throat  usually  reveals  the  source  of  the  trouble — 
enlarged  tonsils,  adenoid  vegetations  in  the  pharynx,  hyiK*rtrophied 
turbinates,  chronic  sinusitis,  atrophic  rhinitis,  etc.  There  may  also 
be  ffHind  some  \'aricosities  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  tongue* 
or  trachea  (see  p.  210)  which  are  the  source  of  the  blowl  in  the  simtum. 

The  mistake  of  pronouncing  these  patients  tuberculous  may  be 
avoided  in  the  vast  majority  of  eases  b\'  adhering  to  the  folkwing 
guiding  diagnostic  principles:  No  paUent  .i  htm  Id  he  pwnmfuerd  sick 
intk  (idii^r  plithwis  ufile.H,i  there  are  fomul  Jistinct  ^igfhs  tff  an  apical 
k^io7ij  with  pojiitire  .rpafum,  when  the  pube  and  iemperature  are  normal ^ 
when  he  siaies  that  he  ka.f  been  '* subject  to  cohh'*  for  many  years,  and 
shows  mfjns  of  pafhological  rhangeJi  in  the  nose  or  throat.  Only  consti- 
tutional symptoms  of  phthisis,  such  as  fever,  tachycardia,  languor,  loss 
of  flesli,  etc.,  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  justify  a  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  when  the  jihysical  signs  of  a  lesion  in  the  lung  are  lacking 
or  are  indefinite.  It  is,  at  times,  advisable  to  send  these  patients  to 
the  country  for  a  few  weeks*  vacation  and  it  wull  l>e  found  that  they 
improve  very  rapidly,  cease  coughing,  anri  gain  in  weight  and  strength. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids  often  show  marked  rises 
in  temperature  e\Try  afternoon.  Some  of  the  temi>erature  curves  of 
these  little  jjat rents  are  not  unlike  those  obtained  in  tuberculous  cases. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  subacute  and  chronic  disturbances 
in  the  throat  are  common  in  children,  pulmonary  tul>erculosis  is  rare 
(see  p,  390).  Moreover,  the  temperature  in  children  is  unstable,  and 
liable  to  fluctuations  not  obser\'ed  in  adults  (see  p.  398).  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  these  factors  should  be  taken  into  consitleration  before 
pronouncing  a  child  tuberculous  and  perhaps  roh  it  of  an  education. 
In  children  of  school  age  tuberculosis  should  l>e  diagnosed  only  when 
there  are  definite  and  clear-cut  signs  of  a  lung  lesion,  especially  when  the 
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symptoms  may  be  explained  as  due  to  evident  pathological  changes  in 
the  nose  and  throat.  Tuberculous  tracheobronchial  adenitis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  common  among  these  children,  but  the  prognosis  is 
much  better  than  is  generally  appreciated  (see  p.  412). 

Collapse  Induration  of  the  Apex. — In  many  persons  who  have  been 
troubled  with  nasal  obstruction  for  years,  certain  changes  occur  in  the 
apex  of  the  lung,  especially  the  right,  which  gives  physical  signs  often 
closely  simulating  those  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  symmetry  of  the  two  apices  is  not  always  perfect,  nor  do  they 
always  have  the  same  resonance  and  breath  sounds  in  most  of  appar- 
ently healthy  people.  In  many  the  differences  are  so  striking  as  to 
attract  attention,  and  when  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  etc.,  occur 
for  any  reason,  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  apt  to  be  made  based 
upon  the  asymmetrical  findings  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  In 
persons  suffering  from  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  or  other  nasal  or 
phar\Tigeal  obstruction,  collapse  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  right  apex 
is  often  met  with;  the  air  within  the  alveoli  is  resorbed,  and  the  lung 
tissue  becomes  indurated,  greatly  simulating  conditions  in  phthisical 
lesions.  Kronig^  was  the  first  to  describe  these  cases  in  detail,  and 
after  him  many  other  writers  have  reported  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  respiratory  disorders  mistaken  for  phthisis.  Many  of  the 
negative  sputum  cases  in  sanatoriums  belong  to  this  class. 

It  is  a  purely  local,  non-specific  induration  of  the  lung  apex  showing 
physical  signs  exquisitely  simulating  those  of  phthisis.  The  following 
points  of  differentiation  may  be  of  value:  Patients  with  collapse 
induration  have  been  suft'erers  from  nasal  obstruction  since  childhood, 
and  generally  have  enlarged  turbinated  bones,  adenoids,  or  h>T)er- 
trophied  tonsils.  They  complain  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
breathe  i)roiKTly  through  the  nose  for  >'ears,  have  expectorated  con- 
siderably, suil'ered  from  dryness  and  itching  of  the  throat,  and  have 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  colds,  tonsillitis,  and  frequent  bronchial 
catarrh.  "^I'he  classical  facies  of  the  mouth  breather  is  often  observed 
in  these  patients  -open  mouth,  enlarged  and  drooping  lips,  oblitera- 
tion of  the  nasolabial  fold,  etc.  In  tulxTculosis  all  these  are  lacking. 
1'he  sj)utuni  shows  distinct  evidences  that  it  is  derived  from  the  upj)er 
resi)irat()ry  tract:  It  is  watery,  mixed  with  saliva,  and  colorless; 
sometimes  containing  gray  or  bluish  globules,  not  unlike  the  kind  seen 
in  pneunionokouiosis.  Microscopically  there  are  often  found  epithelial 
cells  from  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat,  but  no  tubercle  bacilli  nor 
elastic  tissue. 

Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  toxemia  of  tulnTculosis  is  not 
obstTved  in  these  cases.  The  pulse  and  temperature  are  normal,  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  patient  remains  good,  excei)ting  during  an  acute 
exacerbation  of  the  rhinoi)haryngeal  conditions.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  i)atient  is  good.    r)csi)ite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  coughing 
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for  many  luotitlis  nr  veiirs,  he  appears  well  ruHirislietl  ami  floes  not 
lose  in  weight,  as  is  usual  in  active  tubereulosis.  He  i^  able  to  keep  at 
his  work  efficiently,  ami  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  languor  eharaeteristic 
of  phthisis  is  kicking. 

Apical  Catairh.— Mr^st  of  us  have  been  warned  against  the  tenn 
apical  catarrh  of  a  non-tuhercukaLs  nature  as  .something  which  *loe8 
not  exist  and  should  he  hiinislied  from  medical  tcrniinotog\'.  lint  it 
appears  th^it  during  recent  years  the  profession  is  again  acknowledging 
tliat  there  is  often  to  be  seen  a  ciitarrhid  condition  of  one  or  both  apices 
which  is  not  caused  by  tubercle  bacilli.  Tliis  is  esj>ecially  in  l»e  obstTved 
in  persons  who  ha\*e  symptoms  and  signs  of  pulmonary  emphysema, 
and  those  working  at  dusty  trades.  They  often  show  all  kinds  of  rales 
when  their  apices  arc  auscultatc<k  due  to  local  lironchitis  or  tracheitis. 
There  may  be  some  hoarseness  during  the  morning  hours,  <hic  to  the 
accunnilation  of  secretions  upon  the  vocal  cords,  which  ilisap()ears 
during  the  <ki\\  Tlie  difficulty  of  differentiating  these  cases  from  tuber- 
culosis, esj>eciall\'  fibroi<l  phthisis,  are  ofteti  immense.  In  my  wards 
at  the  Montefiore  llttspital  we  mnst.  at  times,  keep  these  patients  for 
weeks,  and  examine  the  sputnm  many  times  before  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  the  true  juiture  *>f  the  trouble*  In  nearly  all  cases 
there  is  to  be  observed  im]>aired  resonance  over  one  or  both  apices, 
but  it  is  to  l>e  distinguished  from  duhiess  due  to  tnlKTculosis  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  apical  retraction — the  resonant e  above  the  clavicle 
usually  remains  clear,  while  below^  the  clavicle  dulness  is  elicited  as 
far  as  the  second  or  third  interspace.  This  is  a  sign  which  should 
lalwavs  be  looketl  for. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  toxemia  are  rdso  lacking;  there  is  n«j 
elevation  of  the  temperature  nor  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  excepting 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  pulmonary  emphysema,  when  there  are  signs 
of  dilatation  of  the  right  heart.  The  blood-pressure  also  is  often  high, 
while  in  phthisis  it  is  low. 

Apical  catarrh  also  often  remains  after  attacks  of  influenza.  Here 
the  onset  suggests  an  acute  exacerbation  of  a  tuberculous  process, 
and  the  ph>  sical  signs,  cond>ined  with  the  cardinal  symptoms,  cough, 
debility,  anemia,  etc*,  are  \'ery  often  misleading.  But  no  tubercle 
bacilli  can  be  discovered,  while  the  cf>nstitntional  symptoms,  fever, 
tachycardia,  etc.,  are  lacking;  in  fact,  after  an  attack  of  true  inHnen7.a 
the  pulse  is,  as  a  rule,  slow.  The  prompt  recovery  t4  the  general 
liealth  within  a  few^  weeks  proves  that  the  catarrh  is  of  non-tubcrcnlous 
origin.  Here  again  we  may  get  a  clue  by  noting  that  tlnTc  arc  no  signs 
of  apical  retraction,  the  rt^sonance  above  tJie  cla\'icte  is  normal,  and 
Kronig's  field  is  not  contracted  in  catarrh,  while  in  tuberculosis  it 
usually  is.  In  some  cases  |jro!onged  observation  is  required  before  a 
p<»sitive  diagnosis  can  he  made. 

Chronic  Pneumonic  Processes. — Cases  which  simulate  tuberculosis 
to  a  degree  as  to  prove  baffling  are  tliose  causcil  by  pulmonary  infec- 
tion with  various  cocci.     In  some  only  observation  for  many  weeks 
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will  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  first  to  make  a  careful  study  of  these 
pulmonary  infections  was  Finkler/  who  found  that  they  are  mainly 
due  to  various  types  of  streptococci.  Recently  many  others  have 
published  extensive  clinical  and  bacteriological  studies  and  have  shed 
considerable  light  on  some  of  the  obscure  phases  of  this  condition. 
From  the  studies  of  David  Riesman,'  William  Charies  White,*  Louis 
Hamman  and  S.  Wolman/  A.  H.  Garvin,*  J.  L.  Miller,  and  many 
others,  it  appears  that  we  do  not  deal  here  with  a  single  distinct 
pathological  process,  but  that  many  varieties  of  infections  of  the  lungs, 
bronchi,  and  pleura  are  classified  under  this  term;  the  only  thing  they 
have  in  common  is  that  they  very  frequently  simulate  pulmonary' 
tuberculosis  and  are  treated  as  such. 

From  the  clinical  standpoint  there  are  two  groups  to  be  distinguished 
— the  acute  and  the  chronic  tv^pes.  The  writer,  at  times,  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  recognizing  those  running  an  acute  course,  while  those 
of  the  chronic  type,  if  seen  some  time  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  are 
very  easily  differentiated  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  usually  during 
a  single  examination. 

The  acute  cases  give  a  history  of  a  sudden  onset  with  fever,  malaise, 
cough,  and  pain  in  some  part  of  the  chest.  Those  that  follow  influ- 
enza have  expectorated  more  or  less  blood.  Examination  at  that  time 
shows  no  changes  in  the  motion  nor  the  resonance  of  the  chest,  but 
on  auscultation  feeble,  rarely  bronchovesicular,  breath  sounds  and 
moist  rales  are  audible  over  the  greater  part  of  one  lobe,  usually  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  The  apex  is  only  rarely  affected,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult.  Those  who  believe 
that  in  many  tuberculous  cases  the  lower  lobes  are  affected  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease  will  at  once  diagnosticate  phthisis  when  finding  signs 
of  a  localized  lesion  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes.  But,  although  there  is 
more  or  less  profuse*  expectoration  of  mucopurulent  material,  no 
tubercle  bacilli  can  be  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  all  kinds  of 
streptococci  and  diplococci  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  every  case. 
The  fever  abates  within  a  week  or  two,  but  the  physical  signs,  as  well 
as  the  cough  and  expectoration,  persist  for  three  or  four  months,  and 
finally  even  these  disappear,  leaving  the  patient  in  excellent  physical 
condition. 

The  ditferentiation  of  these  cases  from  phthisis  is  made  first  by 
taking  cognizance^  of  the  location  of  the  lesion:  Bas^d  lesions  in  tuber- 
culous patients  arc  extremely  rare;  when  they  do  occur  they  are  ter- 
minal phenomena,  when  the  diagnosis  is  beyond  question.  A  lesion 
at  the  base,  while  the  apex  is  free,  should  be  considered  non-tuberculous 
unless  the  sputum  is  posit iw  as  regards  tubercle  bacilli.  Adhering  to 
this  diagnostic  i)rineiple  we  may  avoid  nearly  all  chances  of  a  mistake 

^  Iiifektion  tier  LuriKon  durch  Stroptokokken  und  Influeiizabazillcn,  Bonn,  1895. 
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of  this  kiml.  In  the  rare  cases  showing  involvement  of  the  tipper  lobe, 
it  %vill  he  noted  that  while  the  anscoltatory  phenomena  are  pronounced, 
weak,  or  l>roncluA'esieular  breath  sounds  am!  showers  of  rales,  localized 
and  persistent  in  one  apex,  |jercnssion  yields  a  resonant,  often  a  slightly 
tympanitic  note.  In  phthisis  such  a  discordance  between  the  findings 
on  auscultation  and  percussion  is  extremely  rare.  When  such  a  large 
area  of  the  upper  lobe  is  implicated  by  a  tuberculons  process  there  is 
almost  invariably  dulness  to  he  elicited  above  and  lielow  the  clavicle. 
Similarly  the  j-ray  findings  are,  as  a  rule»  negative  in  non-tuberculous 
infections  of  the  lung. 

The  chronic  cases  usually  give  a  histor^^'  of  an  acute  or  subacute 
onset.  Many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  recurrences  of  the  original  acute 
process.  The  patient  coughs,  expectorates  more  or  less  sputum,  has 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  physical  examination  shows  a  distinctly  loealize<l 
lesion  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  more  C'ommonly  the  left* 
However,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  lesion  is  at  the  base,  thus 
showing  that  it  is  uidikely  to  be  tuberculous,  there  are  other  clinical 
features  which  tend  ti>  show  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  tulKTculusis, 
Tuberculosis  with  such  extensive  in\'o!vemeut  is  invariably  accom- 
panied l>y  svinptoms  of  toxemia,  fever,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  etc., 
while  in  the  non-tuberculous  cases  ail  this  is  lacking.  The  tempera- 
ture is  normal,  or  only  slightl\^  ele\'ated  some  days,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  patient  is  gmxl.  He  may  be  gaining  in  weight  despite  the  per- 
sistence of  the  signs  of  an  extensive  lung  lesion.  The  pulse  is  normal 
and  stable,  a  iwint  which  should  always  be  looked  for  in  these  cases. 
The  low  1 1 lood -pressure  characteristic  of  phthisis  is  lacking.  Some 
of  tliese  patients,  despite  the  evidence  of  moisture  within  the  lung, 
expectorate  very  little,  wliile  others  expectorate  considerably.  Per- 
cussion has  been  of  assistance  in  some  cases.  WTien  there  is  no 
thickened  pleura,  and  tJiis  is  the  case  in  the  majority,  the  note  elicited 
is  resonant,  and  the  .r-ray  findings  may  also  prove  negative,  while  in 
phthisis  with  such  extensive  involvement  the  reverse  is  in\^ariably 
true. 

Repeated  examinations  of  the  spntmn  give  negative  results  as 
regards  tubercle  bacilli,  but  pneumneocci,  cjr  any  of  the  various  strains 
of  streptococci,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  case. 

These  cases  are  seen  in  patients  of  all  age  periods.  They  are  ver>^ 
frequent  in  children  of  sc^hool  age,  and  because  of  the  erroneous  state- 
ment in  many  books  that  the  lesion  in  tuberculous  children  is  most 
comnKhuly  found  in  the  lower  lobe,  and  that  negative  sputimi  is  the 
rule,  many  physicians  do  not  hesitate  to  diagnnsticate  tuberculosis  in 
tliese  little  patients,  Hut  it  is  wortli  reix'ating  tJiat  chronic  hthercukms 
of  the  IvfHfit  in  child ren  of  acbool  afjc,  when  it  doe^  (fccur^  ttffrcfjf  the  ypper 
lobe  almost  inmrinhhj ,  and  lesions  in  the  lotvcr  lobes  shonhl  not  be  cou' 
sidered  tnb{*milofts  ttnlfM  there  are  symptoms  of  IfKremin  and  positim 
s^mtufn. 

The  course  of  these  non-tuberculous  lung  infections  is  variable. 
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Some  recover  within  a  few  months  and  no  trace  of  tlie  trouble  can  be 
found.  In  others,  the  acute  or  siihaciite  symptoms  recur  at  irregular 
intervals,  especially  after  acute  "colds"  or  **gripp>e'*  during  the  winter 
and  autmun  uutnths.  A  large  numher  find  their  way  into  sanatoriums, 
where  tliey  reniaiii  for  mouths.  I  have  many  patients  of  this  class 
who  have  taken  several  "cures"  In  institutions,  and  they  still  show 
signs  of  an  u\d  hnig  lesion  at  one  hase;  they  still  cough  and  expectorate, 
though  their  general  health  has  heen,  and  is,  ejtcellent.  Although  they 
have  heen  told  that  they  are  spntiim-ucgative  cases,  a  fact  which  tliey 
hardly  ever  fail  to  nu^ntion,  they  will  \mt  hv  convinced  that  their 
trouble  is  unt  of  a  tul>ercnl(ais  nature. 

Chronic  BroncMtis  and  Bronchiectasis*  -Tln^  a\  erage  case  uf  chronic 
bronchitis  is  easily  dillerentiated  fnnu  pulmonary  tuberculosis  when 
tJie  following  j>oints  iire  bnrne  in  mind:  Harring  those  in  wliom  the 
disease  is  secondary  to  canliac  t>r  renal  disease,  and  tJie  diagnosis  of 
the  primary  pathological  pro(*ess  is  clear,  those  8ufTcring  from  !>ron* 
eh  it  is  have  been  subject  to  cuhls,  have  ctnighetl  and  expectorate*!  fnr 
nuuiy  years,  perhaps  since  ehildhiKKj,  anfl  their  general  health  has 
suiTered  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  as  a  result  of  these  symptoms.  On  tile 
(jtJier  hand,  phthisical  subjects  give  a  definitr  history  of  an  unset»  be 
it  ever  so  insidious,  wlien  they  began  to  cough,  have  fever,  languor, 
nightsweats,  anorexia,  emaciation,  etc.,  s\mptoms  which  lack  in 
chronic  brf>nchitis>  \Vr  .fbould  tmt  bv  rntih  in  nmkimj  a  dingno»is  of 
iuhervidoHiit  itt  a  pf^mfit  who  hnjf  rnnghed  far  wtunf  i/eurs  nnd  bis  general 
health  h(hs  not  suffered  much,  unks^'i  the  .ngnji  and  sifmjdams  are  clmr-mt 
or  the  sputum  Li  jHhntive.  In  chronic  bronchitis  the  harsh  l>ronehial  or 
bronchovesicular  breatli  srnmds,  if  ]>resent,  are  found  dill'used  all  over 
the  chest,  while  in  tuhcrcnlt»sis  they  arc  localized  in  only  one  nr  in  both 
apices.  Similarly  the  adventitious  siiunds,  especially  the  moist  rales, 
in  phthisis  are  found  in  tlic  upper  lobes,  wJvile  ui  bronchitis  they  are 
audible  over  the  bases,  on  botJi  sides  of  the  chest.  Despite  tJie  fact 
that  the  physical  signs  denntc  extensive  involvement,  the  general 
conditiini  of  tlie  patient  leaves  little  to  be  desiretl,  which  is  never 
observed  in  plithisis  im[)lieating  the  hivver  lobes  of  the  lungs.  Tuber- 
culous with  basal  lesions  are  hectic,  marasmic,  and  soon  moribund; 
they  usually  have  laryngeal  and  intestinal  complicatitms.  In  tid>er- 
cidosis  with  such  profuse  ex|)e(  toration  tubercle  bacilli  autl  t-lastic 
tissue  are  almr^st  invariably  fonnd  in  the  sputum »  while  in  lirtmchitis 
re[)caterl  examinations  prove  negative. 

Many  ])atients  who  have  been  attacked  by  epidemic  inflniiiza  with 
complicating  pneumonia  remain  with  chronic  or  suba(*ute  bronchitis 
for  months,  and  because  of  the  tradition  that  influenza  is  an  activator 
of  tuberculosis j  they  are  treated  as  ]>hthisical.  During  the  recent 
epiilemic  many  such  cases  have  come  mider  the  writer\s  care.  It  is, 
however*  to  be  noted  that  the  impairment  of  resonance  and  the  mmier- 
ous  large,  moist  consonating  rales  are  audible,  as  a  rule,  o\  er  the  bases; 
that  the  pulse  is  normal  or  rather  slow;  that  the  general  health  is  good; 
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in  fact,  the  patients  may  be  gaining  in  weight  despite  the  extensive 
pidnionary  lesion.  The  spiitiinn  is  negative  as  regards  tuberete  bacilli, 
which  hardl\^  exer  occiu's  in  tuberculous  subjects  expectorating  such 
large  quantities.  When  these  points  are  borne  in  mind  errors  vm\  be 
avoiflcd  in  nearh'  all  cases. 

Bronchiectasis*  -  Bronchiectasis  is  not  so  easily  differentiateil,  and 
many  patients  with  this  disease  pass  through  life  considered  tuber- 
culous. Here  we  have  a  localized  lesitju  in  the  chest  extiuisitely 
simulating  chronic  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  many  find  their  way  into 
sanatorimns  or  hospitals  for  advanced  consumptives,  where  tliey  are 
kept  for  months  and  years.  I  have  known  numerous  hronchiectaties 
who  have  been  admitte<l  to  several  sanatoriums  as  far  arlvanceit  cases 
with  negative  sputum.  In  New^  York  City  man}'  are  kept  under 
superv^ision  by  the  authorities,  and  followed  up  to  their  places  of 
employment  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  tut>erculosis. 

Bronchiectatic  patients  give  a  history  of  long  dimiti(jn;  they  have 
coughed  and  exjiectorated  for  many  years,  perhaps  since  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy;  others  since  a  surgical  ojieration,  during 
which  general  anesthesia  was  administered,  and  they  began  to  cough 
soon  after  regaining  consciousness.  They  state  that  while  they  almost 
always  exi>ectorate»  the  cough  tortures  them  only  perioilicaliy,  with 
frequent  remissions  of  shorter  or  longer  duration »  during  which  they 
do  not  cough  much,  but  still  expectorate  "mouthfuls''  without  any 
ertort.  Posture,  as  a  nde,  has  an  influence  on  tlieir  cnugh  and  expec- 
toration; some  cough  and  expectt^rate  more  when  lying  on  the  right 
side,  W'hile  otliers  do  so  when  reclining  <»n  the  left  side.  In  some  the 
sputum  is  fetid,  while  in  most  it  differs  but  little  from  that  brought 
iiut  by  adA\anced  tuberculous  patients.  While  the  maj^^rity  of  bron- 
eJviectatics  are  afebrile,  iu  many  careful  thermometry  re\  eals  low  fever, 
99*5°  F*  to  lOF  F.  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  suljiiormal  temperature 
in  tiie  morning  characteristic  of  phthisis  is  usually  absent  in  these 
cases.  The  pidse  is  normal,  excepting  dinging  the  advanced  stages, 
when  there  is  cardiac  dilatation  with  tachycardia,  dysimea*  cyanosis, 
etc.  The  lilooil-pressure  is  normal  or  high,  and  unly  rarely  low,  as  is 
the  case  in  phthisis.  A  large  proportion  of  these  patients  spit  blood; 
I  have  seen  many  in  whom  the  pulmonary'  hemorrhage  was  copious 
and  even  fatal - 

It  is  tJius  seen  that  bronchiectasis  may  easily  l)e  mistaken  for  tid>er~ 
culosis.  The  differentiation  is  made  along  the  following  lines:  In 
phthisis  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue  are  almost  invariably  found 
w^hen  the  sputum  is  so  profuse.  Such  large,  actixe  tuberculous  cavities 
are  found  in  patients  with  fever,  cachexia,  etc.,  and  <»ften  laryngeal  and 
intestmal  com i>Iicat ions  are  seen;  tliese  are  all  lacking  in  bnmchiec- 
tasis.  The  tuberculous  patient  with  exca\'ations  gi^  es  a  history  of  an 
onset,  insidious  or  acute^  with  fever,  nightsweats,  etc*,  while  the 
bronchiectatic  has  coughed  for  many  years,  during  which  he  has  not 
shown  any  decided  symptoms  of  tuberculous  toxemia,  and  has  retained 
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a  good  general  condition  of  health;  he  may  even  be  quite  adipose 
despite  cough  and  exj:>eetoration*  The  physical  examination,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  decides  the  diagnosis  when  we  bear  in  mind  tlxe 
following  ix»ints: 

In  phthisis  the  lesion  is  nearly  always  localized  in  the  apex  or  the 
upper  lobe,  in  bro  it  clue  etas  is  in  the  lower  or  middle  lobe,  most  com- 
monly in  the  left  side  of  the  diest,  and  exceptionally  in  the  upper  lobe. 
In  phthisis  signs  of  pulmonary  retraction  are  almost  invariably  found — 
deep  excavation  of  the  supra-  and  infraclavicular  fossie;  in  bron- 
chiectasis these  are  often  fuller  than  normal.  Dulness,  when  at  all 
discovered  by  percussion,  is  found  over  the  upper  lobe  in  phthisis  and 
over  tJie  lower  Io!>e  pi)steriorly  in  bronchiectasis.  In  the  latter,  more 
often  than  in  phthisis,  the  resonance  will  be  inttuenced  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  secretions  in  the  cavities — one  da\'  when  tliey  are  full  of 
secretions  the  note  will  be  dull,  while  another,  after  the  patient  has 
expectorated  profusely,  it  may  be  resonant,  despite  tlie  fact  that  there 
are  numerous  large  moist  rales.  In  the  uncommon  caries  of  brofichiec- 
ia^ijf  of  the  upper  lobe  there  ii  eHriiefl  remninttce  above  the  clavicle  and 
dulne^ft  below  it:  the  rererm  w  almimt  himriable  in  phthi'^is.  With  large 
tuberculous  cavities  in  one  lung  there  are  alnuist  always  signs  of  implica- 
tion of  tlie  otiier  side  of  the  chest,  while  bronchiectasis  is  commonly 
unilateral.  If  the  case  has  been  kept  under  observ  ation  for  a  long  time 
it  will  he  noted  that  in  tubercuh>sis  signs  of  con  sol  itl  at  ion  precetle 
those  of  excavatitHi,  while  in  V>ronchiectasis  the  reverse  generally 
occiu's.  BronchiecUitic  cavities  remain  of  about  the  same  size  for  many 
years,  often  indefinitely,  while  active  tuberculous  cavities,  with  large, 
moist  rales,  sliow  a  <lccidetl  tendenc>^  to  enlarge.  When  bronchiectatic 
cavities  involve  botJi  sides  of  the  chest,  which  is  very  rare,  thev  are 
foimd  irregularly  scattereil,  while  phthisical  cavities  are  contiguous 
extensions  of  the  original  apical  lesioru  It  is,  in  fact,  very'  rare  to  find 
in  phthisical  chests  sigiis  of  more  titan  one  cavity  witli  more  or  less 
healthy  lung  tissue  between  the  two  excavations.  In  multiple  bron- 
chiectasis this  is  tlw  nde.  The  heart  is  found  displacc<l  in  both  phthisb 
and  bronchiectasis  toward  the  affected  side,  but  there  is  one  significant 
difference  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  William  Ewart:  **The  dis- 
placement of  the  heart  toward  the  diseased  side  in  the  chest  in  tlie 
usual  cases  of  unilateral  phthisis  follows  an  oblique  direetitm  upwani;  a 
hoiizontal  displacement  is  exceptional  and  suggests  some  complicating 
pleural  factor.  In  unilateral  bronchiectasis  tlic  displacement  is,  prac- 
tically speaking,  always  horizontal;  not  only  by  rea^^on  of  the  basic 
origin  of  the  disease,  but  largely  also  owing  U  the  lowering  cf  the 
diaphragm  on  the  sound  side,  with  extension  of  the  cardiac  beat  into 
the  epigastric  notch/'  This  holds  true  in  the  vast  maj.irity  of  cases, 
and  is  most  easily  determined  with  the  ai<l  *if  the  x-rays. 

Another  impc^rtant  distinction  is  to  be  mentioned :  In  bronchiectasis 
we  nmy  find  l>ronchial  breathing  and  a  large  number  of  large,  moist, 
consonating  rales  and  the  J-rays  d\ow  only  slight  opacities,  variable, 
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according  to  the  fulness  or  emptiness  of  the  cavities  at  the  time  the 
exarniiuition  is  nmtle.  In  phthisical  cavities  the  -r-ray  findings  are 
more  accent nated  and  more  extensive  than  physical  signs  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  Scoliosis  is  a  coiiinKin  sign  of  bronchieetasis— the 
eonvexity  is  turned  toward  the  affected  side;  tliis  is  rare  in  cases  with 
phthisiad  eavities. 

Pleural  VoiiiiCflB.—.\inong  the  non-tuberciilous  puhnonary  conditions 
treated  as  advaneed  eonsutnption,  and  often  sent  in  to  my  warcls  at 
the  Montefiore  Hospital,  are  pleural  vomicie — localized  eolIeetitHis  of 
pus  in  the  pleural  eavitVt  originating  in  the  lung*  pleura,  or  even  tlie 
abdominal  organs,  hut  burrowing  their  way  to  the  exterior  through  a 
bronchus  or  fistula,  These  vomiei^e  may  he  found  anywhere  in  the 
chest,  but  the>'  are  most  commonly  loeateil  in  the  region  of  the  inter- 
lobar fissure,  and  at  the  diaphragmatic  pleura. 

The  ditferential  diagnosis  between  pleural  vomicic  and  ad\'anee(l 
phthisis  is  very  simj>le  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  Hrst  impor- 
tant thing  is  a  good  history  of  the  ease.  IMeural  vomicie  begin  acutely 
with  s^TTiptonis  of  pleurisy  with  eH'iisioii.  After  a  variable  time  the 
acute  3\Tiiptoms  abate,  and  the  patient  recovers  to  a  certiiin  degree, 
bnt  he  keeps  on  expectorating  large  ciuantities,  **mouthfuis/'  of  puni- 
lent  matter.  lu  others,  there  is  a  history  of  pneumonia,  followed  by 
empyema  which  broke  thnmgh  a  bronchus.  In  still  others,  there  is  a 
histor\'  of  an  acute  septic  process,  especially  after  a  surgical  operation » 
or  after  childbirth.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  pus  in  the 
pleural  |MX"ket  came  from  an  appen<lfeular  c»r  he]>atic  abscess,  the  pus 
burrowing  its  way  into  the  jUcura,  and  then  through  the  lung  into  a 
bronchus  to  the  exterior. 

All  c-ases  give  a  history  of  an  acute  disease  with  fever,  perhaps  of  the 
septic  type,  prostration,  j>ain  in  the  chesty  anil  eitluT  jKrimary  or 
secondary  [>ncuin(jnia  or  pleurisy  was  diagnosticjited  at  the^  time. 
The  fever  lasted  a  \  arialjle  time,  in  some  cases  several  weeks,  when  it 
suddenly  dropjietl  with  the  apfjearance  of  profuse  expectoration  of 
purulent  material.  The  expectoratitm  may  conw  on  suddenly  with  a 
gush,  aluuist  {isphyxiating  the  patient,  I  hiring  the  Brst  few  dax's  the 
amount  brfaight  out  is  ctjusideraljle.  In  a  case  under  my  care  it  was 
more  than  a  pint.  Within  a  few  days  the  amount  of  sputum  decreases, 
but  it  still  remains  relatively  profuse  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is 
during  this  chronic  stage  that  tuberculosis  is  often  diagni>sticated. 
These  patients  cougli,  ex|K'ctorate  purulent  sputum,  often  have 
hemoptysis,  are  ernaciateel,  and  run  a  subfelirile  temperature,  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  of  expectoration,  When  the  latter  is  profiise, 
the  fever  is  negligible,  but  during  days  when  the  commonicatiug  bron- 
chus is  plugged,  the  fever  is  high.  The  cough  and  expectoration  are 
influenced  by  posture;  some  cough  more  wlien  lying  on  the  aH'ected 
side,  w^hile  wdth  others  the  reverse  \s  true,  apparently  depending  on  the 
direction  of  the  communicating  fistula  or  bronchus. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  sliow^s  signs  of  au  extensive  basal 
31 
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lesion,  usually  simulating  the  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion.  In  fact,  the 
first  one  thinks  of  after  going  over  such  a  chest  is  fluid,  probably  pus. 
But  exploratory  puncture  fails  to  confirm  it.  In  the  cases  in  which 
the  vomica  is  located  in  the  region  of  the  interlobar  fissure,  the  signs 
are  those  of  consolidation,  or  excavation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung,  though  careful  examination  shows  that  the  real  apex  of  the  lung 
remains  unaflFected,  a  fact  which  is  of  great  diagnostic  significance. 
The  aflFected  area  is  dull,  more  commonly  flat,  on  percussion,  and 
either  feeble,  cavernous,  or  amphoric  breath  sounds  are  heard,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  cavity  is  filled  with  secretions  or  empty  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  Large,  moist  rales,  of  a  consonating  character, 
are  audible  over  the  afl^ected  area. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  this  condition  and  phthisis  is 
thus  clear:  The  history  points  to  an  acute  onset,  as  pleurisy  or  pneu- 
monia, or  following  some  other  septic  process;  the  lesion  is  localiased  in 
the  lower  lobe,  or  in  the  region  of  the  interlobar  septum,  while  the  apex 
of  the  lung  remains  free.  These,  combined  with  the  fact  that,  despite 
its  abundance,  the  sputum  is  negative,  rules  out  tuberculosis.  We  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  ivhen  the  afex  shows  no  signs  of  a  lesion 
only  positive  sputum  should  justify  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis. 
'  Abscess  of  the  Lung. — At  times  cases  of  pulmonary  abscess,  espe- 
cially the  chronic  form,  are  treated  as  advanced  consumptives.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  case  should  clear  up  the  diagnosis  in 
most  cases.  It  is  preceded  by  an  attack  of  aspiration  pneumonia, 
mainly  after  an  operation,  or  after  a  septic  pulmonary  embolism. 
There  are  hectic  fever,  sweating,  emaciation,  and  spasmodic  cough, 
expelling  large  quantities  of  sputum  which  differs,  as  a  nde,  from  that 
observed  in  phthisis.  It  has  a  brown  color,  due  to  an  abundance  of 
hematoidin  crystals  and  elastic  tissue  fibers  which  may  be  found  micro- 
scopically. Hemoptysis,  at  times  copious  hemorrhages,  occur,  and  it 
is  often  this  symptom  that  suggests  phthisis  to  the  patient  and  the 
physician.  But  here  again  the  location  of  the  lesion  should  clear  up 
the  diagnosis.  It  is  usually  in  the  lower  lobe,  while  the  apex  remains 
hve  from  pronounced  pathological  changes.  1  have  seen  several  cases 
in  which  the  lesion  was  in  the  ui)per  lobe,  especially  in  diabetics,  or  in 
persons  on  whom  operations  on  the  lower  jaw  were  performed.  Some 
of  my  cases  began  soon  after  operations  on  the  tonsils.  But  in  all,  the 
history,  the  fact  that  the  ai)ex  is  free,  the  character  of  the  sputum,  and 
the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  are  diagnostic  points. 

Gangrene  of  the  Lung.  —When  occurring  as  a  secpiel  to  aspiration 
juicumonia,  i)ulmonary  (Mnbolism,  or  after  operations  on  the  jaw  in 
diabetics,  or  to  the  entry  into  the  bronchi  of  foreign  bodies  such  as 
teeth,  fishbones,  etc.,  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  easily  distinguished  from 
phthisis  by  the  history  alone.  But  when  occurring  as  a  complication  of 
bronchiectasis  it  is,  at  times,  mistaken  for  tuberculosis:  The  history 
of  cough  and  expectoration  for  many  years  is  apt  to  prove  misleading. 
When  severe  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  symptoms,  the  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis  is  fortified. 
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Pleural  vtuni^'a.  Dt^nse  iKirnojcfneoii.s 
shadow  in  lower  thiri]  of  left  side  of  the 
eheat.  S^vfvral  dilated  hronehi  in  left 
hllua  retritin.  Obiitemtion  of  left  eosto- 
phrenic  sinus  and  displarement  of  the 
heart  to  llje  lc*fL  Note  the  aV>.seiiee  of 
chang^}  iu  the  apieei?- 
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Mull iple  \irt >nehie(  f  a.sis.  Diffuse shaduw 
in  rij^ht  hilus,  middle  lr)l>t*  a  nil  |)ortioii3 
uf  axillary  rejcions,  .sUidded  with  tminehite- 
tatif^  nivities.  Olditerafimi  of  fostophreniG 
sinus;  pleurowrieardial  urlheHions.  Marked 
|)eribronehial  ('hnnges  in  left  hinjt.  Supra- 
flavieular  fields  prat'l  jcally  free  from 
changes. 


Metastalie  hytierneiihroma  of  the  lung. 
Antovwy.  S*'ut  in  :ls  tiiherruloti*i.  Opaci- 
ties denoting  infiltration  of  both  apines. 
Efftision  (hemorrhagic)  into  right  pleura. 


Malignant  tumor  of  the  left  lung.  In  the  fii^t  mditjjsram  the  slmJuu  r  .li,,  tiafc 
be  differentiated  from  n.  tuljereulous  lesion.  It  was  only  in  the  third  radii*gram,  taken 
three  months  ktcr,  that  tl^e  true  tiature  of  the  affection  could  Ikj  niade  out  radio- 
graphically. 
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But  fetid  sputum  is  exceedingly  rare  in  phthisis;  as  rare  as  gangrene 
is  a  eompHcation  of  phtliisis  (see  p.  499).  Gangrene  is  characterized  by 
high  irregular  fever,  prostration,  cough,  and  expectoration  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  fluid,  frothy,  and  highly  oflfcnsive  sputum  which 
separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowermost  containing  fragments  of 
lung  tissue.  Ehistic  tissue  is  only  rarely  found  in  the  sputimi  because 
it  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  pathogenic  agent,  but 
at  times  fragments  of  limg  tissue  may  be  discovered,  Xoue  of  these 
clinical  features  are  seen  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  excepting  when 
gangrene  ap|>ears  as  a  complication. 

Cancer  of  the  Lung. — Intrathoracic  neoplasms,  especially  carcinoma 
and  sarcoma  of  the  bronchi,  lung  and  pleura,  are  often  mistaken  for 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  long.  The  onset  is  insidious  with  cough  and 
mild  fever,  the  cur%T  in  some  cases  under  my  care  ha\'ing  exquisitely 
simulated  that  seen  in  typicid  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  When 
to  this  are  added  hemoptysis  of  various  degrees,  and  hiss  in  weight,  it 
is  clear  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  of  tuberculosis,  the 
more  connnon  disease.  Moreover,  malignant  disease^  of  the  lung  is  apt 
to  pursue  a  very  slow^  course. 

The  difl*erentiation  is  made  by  the  symptomatology,  the  physical  signs 
as  well  as  with  the  aid  of  the  .t'-niys,  though  I  consider  the  .r-ray  find- 
ings less  reliable  in  eariy  eases  than  careful  physical  exploration  of  the 
chest  (see  Plates  XXI  and  XXII).  While  growing,  the  tumor  gives 
rise  to  certain  pressure  si^Ttiptoms  which  are  of  immense  value  in  the 
differential  diagnosis.  Pressijig  upon  the  superior  vena  cava,  enlarged 
\'eins  on  tfie  chest  wall  and  shoulder  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck  are 
produced;  pressure  on  the  sympathetic  wilt  dilate  the  pupil  on  the 
affected  side.  There  may  be  a  tlitferenee  in  the  fulness  of  the  pulse 
when  the  two  radials  are  compared.  These  signs  are  invaluable,  but 
they  are  as  often  absent  as  present. 

At  the  1  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the  new  growth  is  yet  insig- 
nificantly smalh  the  i^hysical  signs  may  not  show*  any  alterations  in  the 
resonance  and  l>reath-sounds,  ami  the  constitutional  sNUiptoms  of 
tuberculosis  may  be  s<3  striking  as  to  mislead.  But  it  ap|>ears  that  in 
u early  all  cases,  even  tliose  showing  a  sulvfeVjrile  tern jierat lire,  tlie  ]>ulse 
is  normal,  which  is  rare  in  tuberculosis.  In  some  cases  I  have  notetl 
symptoms  and  signs  of  pulmonary  emphT^^sema,  witJi  slight  fever  and 
liemoptysis.  Here  again  the  <liagnosis  was  difficult  and  required 
prolonged  observati<>n  i>rfi>re  a  ciiuchisicju  could  be  arrived  at. 

With  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  local  signs  may  be  made  out  by 
physical  examination.  If  thv  neoplasm  is  kicated  in  tile  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  the  signs  again  simulate  tuberculosis,  but  a  carcfid  analysis 
of  the  findings  usually  shows  striking  differences.  Emaciation  appears 
early  in  phthisis,  while  in  cancer  of  the  lung  the  nutrition  of  the  patient 
may  lenve  little  to  be  desired  for  many  montlis.  Even  in  the  later 
stages,  when  the  patient  loses  in  weight  considerably  and  progressively, 
the  cachexia  differs  markedly  from  that  of  tuberculosis.    In  the  latter 
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the  patient  appears  hectic,  while  in  tlie  ft>riiier  the  waxy  >*el]ow  tinge 
of  cancerous  cachexia  is  almost  invariably  note<l  at  first  sight;  the 
severe  blanching  of  the  faee  also  betrays  malignant  disease.  But,  as 
was  alread\^  stated,  cachexia  apixmrs  late  in  uitrathoracic  tumor, 
while  in  tuberenlosis  it  is  often  an  early  symptom. 

Percussion  (^ver  the  site  of  the  tumor  elicits  a  flat  note,  which  is 
never  founti  in  tuberculosis  of  the  upper  lobe.  Moreover,  above  the 
area  of  flatness  there  is  an  area  of  resimance,  again  unkno\Mi  in  tuber- 
culous lesions.  The  affeete<l  side  of  the  chest  in  many  cases  may  thus 
be  found  to  be  made  up  of  three  zones:  an  upper,  resonant  one,  aWjve 
the  second  rib;  a  middle  one*  from  the  second  rib  for  one  or  two  inter- 
spaces* wliich  is  Hat,  and  the  lowermost  again  resonant.  The  upper 
area  of  resonance  sliould  imme<liately  excite  susi)ici*»n.  When  the 
growth  appears  first  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  eliest  tubercnlosis  sluaild 
not  at  all  be  thought  of.  but  often  pleural  ettusion  is  sinudated,  but 
this  is  excluded  very  easily,  In  most  cases  by  the  histor>%  coiirse,  and 
physical  signs. 

Auscultation  also  gives  very  valuable  clues.  If  the  tumor  is  of  some 
dimensions,  there  will  be  noteil  feeble  or  eompk^te  absents  of  breath 
sounds  over  the  cireumscribeil  area  winch  has  been  ftnuid  Hat  on  per- 
cussion. Now,  iu  tuberculous  lesions  with  such  extensive  implication 
there  are  almost  invarial>ly  to  l>e  hear<l  adventitious  sounds,  usually 
large,  moist,  au*l  cousouating  rales.  It  may  thus  be  stated  that  a  rtrtf 
(lull  ttr  flnt  note,  wtth  ferhle  breath  ^mundif,  without  anij  ralex  in  stmngly 
suggeMire  of  a  tifmor.  The  reasons  for  the  absence  of  breath  soumls  are 
these:  The  tumor  often  arises  from  the  wall  of  a  large  bnjuchns  and 
with  its  growth  it  compresses  the  air  tube;  or  when  one  of  the  niedias- 
tiual  glands  is  the  source  t^f  the  tumor,  its  growth  may  eomprt\ss  a 
large  bronchus  in  its  vicinity.  These  signs,  combined  with  the  lack  of 
the  tt>xic  s\'inptoms  of  phdiisis,  especially  tlie  lack  of  taehyc*artlia, 
are  sulHcieut  to  direct  attention  tr>  the  |>roblcm  of  maliguaney,  even  in 
the  i>resenee  of  such  syuiplums  as  ctHigh,  slight  fe\'er,  hemoptysis,  etc. 

With  the  growth  of  the  tunu>r  the  area  of  flatness  iucreaseSi  tlic 
veins  on  the  chest  become  mi^re  and  more  prominent,  and  at  t]me.<i 
metastatic  deposits  are  discovered  in  the  glands  above  the  clavicles, 
etc.  A  goiul  sign  tt>  be  ('c»nsi<lered  is  the  posititui  of  the  trachea  and 
the  heart:  In  tuberculosis  with  sycli  extensive  involvement  these  two 
organs  are  drawn  to  wan  I  the  affected  side,  while  in  cancer  of  the  lung 
they  are  pusJied  away  toward  tlie  unaiTeeted  side.  This  sign  has 
erviHl  nieiiften  in  iloubtful  cases. 

Malignant  tunu*rs  of  the  pleura  or  lung  are  apt  to  be  complieate«l 
by  plciiral  t*tfusions,  iu  many  eas€*s  serous,  in  others  serosanguineous, 
while  at  times  it  is  puruleut.  If  the  diagiK»sis  has  not  been  previously 
math',  the  difhculties  iucrease  when  this  oceurs.  The  fluid  is  ofteti 
sanguinnnis,  l)ut  thistloes  not  help  us,  Ivecause  it  is  often  so  in  phthisis. 
Tlie  pressure  signs  enumerated  aljoxe  are,  however,  more  likely  to 
occur  iu  cancer,    A  careful  watch  for  metastases  may  clear  up  an 
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otherwise  uhscure  rase,  Wv  iniist»  liuwcViT,  aii;juii  emphasize  that 
when  bUjinl  is  found  at  tlie  first  explnratnry  puiR-ture,  it  is  of  greatrr 
diagnostic  signitieance  than  wJieii  t'uund  at  the  sen>n*l  puncture, 
because  tapping  the  chest,  at  times,  causes  blecHling,  thus  eL>!oring  the 
effusion.  Purulent  cfi'usions  of  cancer  are  not  unconuoi>n.  At  times 
fragments  of  the  growth  or  characteristic  cells  are  found  in  the  centri- 
higed  specimen  of  the  aspiratcii  fluid,  but  tlxis  Is  rare  in  nay  experience. 
It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  large  number  of  C4>arscly  granular 
eosinophile  cells  are  found  in  the  fluid  it  is  a  good  sign  of  tumor  of  the 
pleura  or  lung. 

I  have  ohsen^ed  several  in  cases  in  which  the  first  symptoms  auil 
signs  were  those  of  pulmonar%'  emphysema,  only  the  persistent  iinpro- 
diicti\'e  cougli,  shght  fever,  and  hemt^ptysis  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  patient  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disease.  The  dyspnea  may  be 
se\Tre,  and  in  one  case  it  was  even  distinctly  stridorous,  due  to  pressure 
of  the  growth  or  the  implicated  tracheal  glaufls  on  the  trachea.  In  a 
few  eases  I  have  seen  distinct  pulsations  of  the  thorax,  especially  when 
the  tumor  appearetl  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  chest.  These  pulsations 
could  be  perceived  by  palpation.  These  signs  are  not  all  present  in 
every  patient,  still  some  nia>'  be  found  in  each  case,  and  should  be 
consideretl  before  a  tliagnosis  is  made, 

Actinomycosis* — Actinomycosis  of  tlie  lung,  in  its  initial  stages, 
presents  symptoms  and  signs  not  unlike  tliose  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. There  are  cough,  loss  of  flesh,  mild  fever,  etc.  So  long  as  the 
fungus  remains  within  the  hmg  tliere  mav*  be  little  or  no  expectoration 
and  the  sputum  is  microscopically  negative.  When  it  makes  its  way 
into  a  bronchus,  a  luicroscopic  examination  may  repeal  the  fungus, 
if  it  is  looked  for.  When  it  reaches  the  pleura,  svmptoms  of  pleurisy 
with  etfnsion  arise  and  the  patient  is  for  a  tinu!  treated  for  tuberculous 
pleurisy  or  empyema.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  advanced 
cases  of  actinomycosis  simulate  tliose  of  active  and  advanceil  phthisis 
very  strikingly.  There  are  hectic  fever,  tachj^cardia,  emaciation,  cough 
and  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of  nummular  sputum,  hem4»i>- 
tysisj  etc. 

In  tlie  initial  and  latent  stages  actinomycosis  differs  from  phthisis 
in  the  following  points:  Tuberculous  lesions  t*egin  at  the  apex  almost 
invariably,  while  actinomycosis  is  usually  localized  in  the  middle  or 
l(»wer  lobe»  We  have  already  repeatedly  warned  against  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  when  the  apex  reinaiiis  unaffected  1.  There  are,  however, 
cases  of  actinomycosis  in  which  the  upper  Uibe  of  the  hmg  is  the  first 
to  be  affected.  Because  at  tliis  stage  tuljercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue 
may  be  absent  in  phthisical  patients,  the  <lifficulties  are  at  times 
insurmountable.  A  careful  search  should  be  made  for  tlie  ray  fungus 
in  all  doubtful  cases. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  cleared  up  within  a  few  weeks  when  a  fluc- 
tuating swelling  appears  on  the  chest  wall,  which  may  suggest  empyema 
necessitatis,  especially  since  there  are  also  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion. 
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But  an  examination  of  the  sputum,  or  of  the  pus  removed  from  the 
external  swelling,  shows  yellowish  granules  or  streaks  of  actino- 
mycotic gTOWi:h. 

Streptotrichosis  of  the  Lung.— Nocardia.—Iufectiou  with  any  of  the 
microorganisms  of  the  streptothrLx  group  may  give  s>Tiiptoins  w4iich  are 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  late, 
many  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country,  whOe  in  Eurojie  these 
hifections  have  been  describe<i  as  pseudotabiTcuhmjf,  In  tS98  Simon 
Flexner^  described  a  case  of  this  '* pseudotuberculosis*'  with  autopsy. 
More  recently  Edith  J.  C'laypole,-  William  M.  Stockwell,*  and  others, 
have  reported  cases  in  this  country. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  phthisis.  The  on.set  is  slow  and 
insidious.  The  patient  coughs,  expectorates  mucopurulent  material, 
and  is  short-winded.  Hemopt\'sis  is  not  uncommon  though  profuse 
puhnonary  hemorrhages  are  not  observed.  Either  streaky  sputum  or 
sjiiall  amounts  of  blo<xl  are  brought  out.  The  symptoms  of  toxemia, 
such  as  fever,  niglitsweats,  tach\'cardia,  eU\,  are  usually  w^anting. 
Most  ]>atients  present  a  rather  giMxl  external  appearance  despite  the 
symptoms  of  jnilmonary  trouble  which  may  have  lasttnl  for  years.  It 
seems  tliat  most  patients  arc  treated  1  as  tulierculous  with  negative 
sputum,  and  are  admittcfl  to  sanatoriiuns  and  hospitals  for  advanced 
consumptives. 

The  ditTercntial  <liugnosis  can  only  be  rnafle  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sputum,  of  whi(*h  large  quantities  should  be  obtained 
for  the  purjK)se.  Inasmuch  as  the  staining  methods  employed  to 
discover  tubercle  bacilli  render  the  streptothrixui visible,  and  some  of 
the  strauis  are  acid-alcohol-fast,  great  *^are  should  Ix*  taken  in  gauging 
tlie  ajnoinit  of  the  dccolorization  of  the  carbol-fui'hsin  preparations, 
which  siiould  lie  varictl  so  as  to  ditFerentiate  the  less  acid-fust  tyj>es. 
I'he  (irani-nieth(xl  of  staining  may  also  be  em|>kn'ed.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  si^cM-ial  care  were  taken  with  all  sputum- 
negative  cases  showing  signs  uf  <'hronic  tul>erculosis,  more  cjises  of 
pulmonary  streptotrichosis  would  be  discovered,  (^laypole*  believed 
tliat  she  had  worked  out  a  certain  serological  reaction  w^hich  she  recom- 
mendetl  as  of  diagnostic  value  in  streptothrix,  but  considering  the  large 
numl>er  of  t\ix»s  of  this  microorganism,  it  is  problennitical  whether  a 
sijigle  skin  reaction  will  he  efficient  diagrutstically. 

Bronchopulmonary  Spimchetosis.  —  Hemonrhasric  Bronchitis. — This 
disease  was  first  observed  in  Ceylon  and  described  by  A,  Castellani  in 
UJ05.  Later  Jackson  reported  cases  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  dur- 
ing the  recent  World  War,  many  cases  w^re  discoverer!  among  the 
troops  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  England,  Switzerland,  etc.  In  a 
soldiers'  sauatorimn  in  Northern  Italy,  Castellani'  foiuid  that  3  per 

»  Jour.  Exper.  Med,,  1898,  iii,  435. 

»  Arch,  Int.  Med.,  1914,  xiv,  104. 

>  Tr.  Nat.  Aaaa.  for  Study  and  Prev,  Tubero,,  1016.  nl.  205. 
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cent,  of  the  patients  sent  in  with  the  diagnosis  of  piihnonary  tuber- 
culosis, in  reality  suffered  from  bronchopulmonary  spirochetosis. 
Similar  e^xperiences  have  been  recorded  in  France* 

The  symptoms  are  akin  to  those  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  most 
patients  are  treat wl  as  such.  As  given  by  H.  Violle/  there  is  cough, 
more  or  less  copious  expectoration,  but  fever  b  lacking  in  tlie  nnijority 
of  cases,  while  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  VioUe  states  that  the  gross  apj>earance  of  the  sputimi  is 
characteristic  and  that  a  diagnosis  can  he  made  by  examining  it  alone. 
The  expectoration  is  \'iscid,  uniformly  thick  and  closely  resembles  the 
jnice  of  gooseberries.  But  what  makes  the  symptomatolog>'  like  that  of 
phthisis  is  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage  which  is  never  lackbg.  The  blood 
brought  out  may  be  considerable  and  is  of  a  peculiar  pinkish  color; 
fatal  hemorrhage,  however,  never  occurs.  P.  No!f  and  P.  Spehl* 
describe  cases  without  hemoptysis.  In  these  cases  the  sputum  was 
raucopiu'ulent,  yellowish-green  in  color,  and  after  some  days  became 
fetid,  the  fetor  remaining  pari  pamu  with  the  number  of  spirilla. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  may  reveal  nothing,  or  some  signs 
of  bronchitis  may  be  disco vercil.  In  rare  cases  signs  of  consolidation 
of  an  apex  or  any  part  of  the  lung  have  been  found.  S.  Fishera^ 
reports  cases  of  apical  catarrh  running  a  chronic  course  with  fever, 
loss  of  flesh,  nightswTats,  and  blood-stained  sputimi  containing  spiro- 
ehet«e,  but  no  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  differentiation  from  phthisis  can  be  made  only  by  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  sputum.  The  spirochete  bronchialis  are  found  in 
large  numbers;  in  some  cases  the  specimens  are  actually  teeming  with 
them.  They  may  be  stained  with  the  Romanowski  stain,  but  the 
silver  nitrate  stain  of  Fontana-Tribeudcau  is  superior.  The  organism 
is  extremely  variable  in  shape,  length,  and  number  of  spirals.  It  has  not 
yet  been  cultivated,  but  Chalmers  and  OTarrell  have  succeeded  in 
inoculating  monkeys  by  mtratracheal  injections  of  a  patient's  sputum. 
The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable  in  acute  cases,  but  when  the  disease 
runs  a  chronic  coiu*se  it  may  last  indefinitely ,  with  occasional  remissions. 

The  differentiation  from  phthisis  is  thus  made  by  the  following 
criteria:  Absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  of  h}^homycetes,  and  of  ova  of 
ParagoTmniis  westermami  from  the  sputum,  while  the  Spirochete 
bronckialis  are  found. 

Pulmonary  Lesions  in  Cardiac  Patients.— Patients  suffering  from 
organic  heart  disease,  especially  mitral  stenosis,  often  cough,  expecto- 
rate, spit  blood,  have  mild  fever,  and  are  emaciated,  and  for  these 
reasons  are  very  frequently  treated  for  tuberculosis.  Several  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  are  annually  sent  into  my  wards  in  the  Montefiore 
Hospital  as  tuberculous,  and  in  my  private  practice  I  have  very  fre- 
quently cases  presented  to  me  as  tuberculous,  though  they  only  suffer 

i  BuU.  Aoad.  de  M6d.,  Pum,  1&18«  bsdx,  429  r  Lancet,  1918,  ii,  775. 
•Arch.  MM.  Beiges,  1918,  Ixxi,  1. 
*  Riforraa  Medica,  1918,  xxxiv,  384. 
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innn  niitral  oljstriictu>i),  The  iiiHin  rcustm  is  tlie  fre<iu€iicy  nf  Iit'rini|>- 
tysii5  io  mitral  stcinjsis,  which,  as  Jias  alrt'a*iy  \n-vn  mentioned,  ticxt 
in  fretiuency  to  tuhercuItLsis  is  a  cause  of  blotwl  spitting.  The  anumnt 
of  blood  expectorated  may  be  sliglit,  only  ytreak}%  antl  in  rare  cases 
even  copious.  I  have  observed  it  in  fully  conijK^iisated  eanliac  lesions, 
and  ill  tliose  with  signs  of  decunipensation*  In  the  former,  tJie  hyper- 
trophied  heart  pumps  tlie  blood  through  the  pulmonary  xessels  with 
great  vigor,  and  lieeause  of  the  ohstructii^n  it  meets  while  passing 
through  the  narrowed  mitral  valve,  the  pressure  is  increaseil,  rupturing 
some  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  fi>r  this  reas(»n  tliat  we  meet  at  times  with 
hemoptysis  In  patients  in  wht>m  compensation  is  as  })erfect  as  e<-juld 
be  expected.  In  cases  of  heart  failure  alstj  hemoptysis  occurs,  at  times, 
due  to  hemorrhagic  infarction  or  embolism ;  though  emliolism  may  l>e 
said  to  be  an  iiifrecjiient  cause,  and  wlien  it  iloea  occur,  it  is  due  to  an 
antemortem  clot  in  tJie  riglit  auricular  apijendix.  The  symptoms  are 
clear-cut,  but  I  have  seen  many  in  which  tuberculosis  was  diagnosti- 
cated. It  usually  occurs  suddenly,  producing  acute  pain  in  the  chest, 
dyspnea,  ortliopnea,  cyanosis,  and  hemorrhage,  at  times  very  copious. 
In  other  cases  the  lileeding  is  flue  to  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary^ 
vessels,  and  tlien  the  accompanying  symptoms  are  less  acute. 

In  chronic  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  cough,  emaciation,  hemop- 
tysis, etc.,  suggest  a  tybercnlous  process  the  foll(»wiug  points  of  difTer- 
entiation  are  to  be  boriic  in  mind:  Dyspnea  on  exertion  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  cardiac  tiian  ui  pulmonary  patients.  We  have  already 
sliowii  tJiat  dij.'tpfim  ii  not  oiw  *tj  the  carfllnal  symptowji  of  pbthisi^  in  ih 
etirip  ftfage  (see  p,  240),  Hest  for  a  few  days  will  relie^T  the  dyspnea 
of  canliacs.  The  cough  in  cardiacs  is  aggravated  during  the  cnkl 
weather,  or  when  the  patient  walks  against  the  wind,  and  not  influ- 
enced murfi  by  sedative  medication  (heroin,  ccKlein,  etc.)  which  relieve 
the  cough  in  t)ie  tubercuhms.  Digitalis,  however,  often  relieves  the 
cough  of  cardiacs.  In  the  tuberculous  the  heart  is  smaller,  at  least  not 
larger,  than  normal,  while  h\^rtrop}iy  or  dilatation  may  he  made  out 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  nuiy  show  stmie  areas  of  atelec- 
tasis, catarrh,  or  localized  pulmonary  etlema,  simulating  phtliisical 
lesions.  Owing  to  l>rown  induration,  the  signs  elicitefl  over  the  apical 
area  are  those  of  consolidation,  in  some  cases.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  res*:>nance  above  tJie  clavicle  is  not  imjjaired.  liales,  when  heard, 
are  found  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest  and  bilaterally,  and  they 
are  not  constant,  because  they  are  due  to  hx^alized  edema  of  the  lung. 
The  canliac  munnur  characteristic  of  ndtral  stenosis  usually  decides 
the  diagnosis.  In  the  rare  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  without  murmurs, 
or  when  tlie  mimiinr  disappears  owing  to  decompensation,  we  usually 
find  an  accentuation  or  reduplication  of  the  sec*ond  sound  in  the  second 
intercostal  space  near  the  left  border  of  tlie  sternum.  At  the  apex 
tlic  first  sound  often  has  a  slapping  cliaracter.     Percussion   shows 
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Fin.   1 


Fig, 


Syphilis  of  the  lun^  j^imukiting  in  the 
raiJiograrii  a  tubt*r('uluus  lesion  in  the 
right  n[wx. 


Pulmonary  ^syphilis.  Diffase  iieribroti- 
ehial  infiltrulinns  of  right  lung,  mostly 
marked  at  the  lowfr  half.  liilus  glands  in 
left  Inng  are  (hstim'tlv  t*uhirgod.  Peri- 
cardial atlhij^iMn.s  mainly  i^ei-n  in  right 
aide- 


F^ici.  'A 


FiQ.  4 


Mriderate  fjdrihrarion  at  the  hi  his  on 
both  sides.  Eight  diaphntKm  elevated. 
Heart  eiikrged,  aorta  dilated.  Both 
apkci^  free.  C'linieal  fliagncK^is,  syphilis  of 
the  hmg.  Admitted  an  tnlH^reiilous,  and 
treated  us  sueh  for  manv  vearj^. 


Malignant  growth;  empyema.  Homo- 
geneous shadow  olxsrurini;  left  lung  field. 
Because  the  heart  is  pulled  toward  the  left, 
the  radiogram  <'annot  deride  whether  it  iii 
due  to  a  t  hick  pleura  and  part*nehymatoiis 
lesion,  or  to  an  effusion.  Right  lung 
emphysematous  u.nd  also  shows  a  slight 
infiltration  of  the  apex. 
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enlargement  of  tlie  area  of  eanliae  diiliiess  Hiid  in  casi\s  (»f  decompensa- 
tion some  form  oi  arrhythmia,  usually  that  of  auricular  filirilJatioii, 
may  be  mitcd,  all  of  which  art^  lacking  in  plitJiiyis. 

These  signs  should  be  sought  for  in  every  case  of  cough  and  hemop- 
tysis in  which  the  signs  of  pulmonan^'  tuberculosis  are  not  clearly 
noted.  White  it  is  possible  that  patients  with  mitral  stenosis  should 
become  tulierculous,  yet  this  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  fact,  it  hm  been 
my  rule  vever  to  diagnoiifieat^  tnbercukms  In  one  ^shmtdng  sign^  of  dw- 
eciM  of  the  mitral  vahe  and  cardiac  hypertrophic  or  dllatalifmf  irrc^pectirr 
of  the  phy.ncal  si^ms  elicited  iMk  ejamining  the  lungs,  unksa  the  sputnm 
teteah  tubercle  bacilli,  I  have  hardly  seen  more  than  a  half  tiozen 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  developing  phthisis. 

Pulmonary  infarction  occurring  during  the  course  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, or  from  an  emlK)lus  arrivii>g  from  some  distant  diseased  vein, 
may  be  a  source  of  error,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  cases.  The  patient 
kjiows  that  he  has  an  organic  heart  lesion,  or  phlebitis,  and  perhaps 
has  been  treated  for  these  conditions.  Suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, he  is  seized  with  severe  pain  m  the  chest,  distressing  dyspnea,  or 
ortliopnea,  and  hemoptysis.  In  some  the  bleeding  is  \^ry  ct>pious, 
even  tlireatening  life.  After  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  amelio- 
rated, an  examination  shows  signs  of  a  localized  area  of  diseasetl  hmg: 
Imi>aired  resonance,  feeble,  or  bronchial,  breath  sounds,  aiKl  moist 
rales.  These  physical  signs  are  mostly  found  in  one  of  the  Irnver  lobes, 
but  may  also  occur  in  the  middle  or  upper  lobes,  especially  in  tlie  inter- 
scapular spac^.  But  the  history,  as  well  as  the  aigiis  of  a  cardiac  lesion, 
or  of  phlebitis,  slitudd  clear  up  the  ^liagnosis  in  most  cases.  However,  I 
have  seen  many  patients  with  mitral  stenosis,  or  with  remnants  of 
pulmonary  infarction^  treated  for  an  indefinite  period  in  tuberculosis 
clinics  in  New  York  City,  and  others  who  have  been  admit tetJ  to 
sanatorium H  and  kept  there  for  months. 

In  acute  endocarditis  and  i>ericarditis,  rheumatic  or  infectious, 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  may  be  present.  There  are  fever,  taeJiy- 
cardia,  emaciation /hemoptysis,  antl  some  of  the  physical  signs  of  acute 
miliarj^  tuberculosis.  In  most  cases  no  miu'mnr  is  audible,  arul  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  may  not  be  foimd  increased  perceptibly. 
When  to  all  tiiis  tJiere  is  added  a  pleural  effusion,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon, the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  appears  inevitable.  But  a  careful 
inquiry'  into  the  history  of  tlie  onset  of  tJie  disease,  as  well  as  the  fact 
tliat  the  pleural  effusion  is  liilateral,  shoukl  excite  suspicion.  Patients 
with  acute  articular  rheumatism  when  showing  some  signs  or  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis  should  not  be  considered  tuljerculous  with<nit 
positive  proof,  or  a  careful  stndy  of  the  coiu'se  of  the  ilisease.  vSigns 
of  perieanlial  effusion  are  also  indications  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
cardiac,  and  not  with  a  tul)erculou3  lesion. 

Syphilis  of  the  Lung* — Syphilis  of  the  lung  is  an  extremely  rare 
disease,  ami  when  it  does  occur  it  is  very  diflicult  of  diagnosis  patho 
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logically  as  well  as  clinically.  According  to  Osier/  of  2500  autopsies 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  lesions  which  were  believed  to  be  syphilitic 
were  present  only  in  12  cases.  In  a  study  which  included  all  the  London 
Museums,  J.  K.  Fowler^  was  only  able  to  discover  twelve  specimens, 
and  two  of  these  were  of  a  doubtful  nature.  Among  6000  cases  of 
syphilis  at  the  hospital  at  Copenhagen ,  syphilis  of  the  lung  was  observed 
only  in  2;  and  among  18  patients  with  acquired  syphilis  who  came 
to  autopsy,  gummatous  lesions  of  the  lung  were  found  three  times. 
Chiari'  foimd  only  2  cases  of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  and  1  of  syphilis  of  the  lung.  Petersen  among  88  autopsies  of 
patients  with  acquired  syphilis  found  lung  lesions  only  in  eleven. 
The  rarity  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  despite  the  fact  that  syphilis  is  so 
widespread,  testifies  that  errors  in  diagnosis  are  at  least  as  rare  as  the 
disease.  But  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  case  which  shows  symptoms 
simulating  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  treated  as  such. 

Syphilis  of  the  lung  manifests  itself  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  such  as  cough,  expectoration,  slight 
fever,  loss  hi  weight,  and  at  times  even  hemoptysis.  But  it  appears 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  coiu^e  of  the  disease  is  rather  slow;  in  none 
of  the  cases  observed  by  the  writer  has  the  disease  pursued  a  progres- 
sive course,  nor  has  it  perceptibly  disabled  the  patient.  Physical 
exploration  of  the  chest  shows  that  the  lesion  is  localized  in  the  lower 
or  middle  lobe,  and  the  apex  remains  practically  free  from  changes. 
This  alone  should  excite  suspicion  that  it  is  not  tuberculous.  A  careful 
search  should  be  made  for  the  stigmata  of  s>T>.hilis  in  the  bones,  skin, 
larjTix,  rhinophar^iix,  eyes,  etc.  The  Wassermann  reaction  may  be 
of  help,  but  not  so  much  as  would  be  anticipated,  because  it  is  fre- 
quently positive  in  tuberculosis,  and  phthisical  subjects  may  have  had 
sjT^hilis.  In  fact,  tlie  two  diseases  are  found  concurrently  very  fre- 
quently. Absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  sputum  is  no  criterion, 
because  in  really  syphilitic  phthisis  the  amount  expectorated  is  rather 
scanty,  at  least  in  the  early  stages. 

The  best  differentiation  is  made  by  the  application  of  the  thera- 
peutic test.  Properly  administered  doses  of  salvarsan,  mercury,  or 
iodide  of  potassium  will  promptly  remove  the  symptoms  of  syphilitic 
phthisis.  In  some  of  my  cases  the  effect  was  very  prompt,  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  the  cough  disapi)eared ,  weight  and  strength  returned, 
and  the  patient  considered  hinis(*lf  well.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  in  the  least  suspicious  case  a  diagnosis  of  sN-philis  of  the  lung 
should  be  made  and  treatment  applied.  Patients  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  often  harmed  by  antisy])hilitic  treatment,  especially 
mercury  and  tlie  icnlides.  Considering  the  extreme  rarity  of  syphilis 
of  the  lung,  it  is  clear  that  Fowler's  suggestions  should  always  be 

1  D'Arcy  Power's  Sy8t<?in  of  Sypliilis,  Loudon,  1914,  iii,  15. 
5  DLjioaaes  of  the  Lungs,  Loudon,  1898. 

» Quoted  from  F.  Balzer,  Brouardel-Gilbert-Thoinot,  Traits*  do  M^deciue,  Paris,  1910, 
xxix,  641. 
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bonie  in  mind:  (1 )  The  cases  must  be  complete,  tJiat  is,  the  s\Tiiptoras 
observed  during  life  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  lesions 
diseoven^d  on  ix>stmorteni  examination.  (2)  The  e%ndence  of  syphilitic 
infection  must  be  undoubted,  (3)  He|x^atefl  examinations  of  the 
sputmn  must  have  been  niade.  and  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  invari- 
ably aijsent,  ami  the  absence  <jf  tul>ercle  from  the  hmj^s  as  tlie  cause 
of  the  lesions  must  be  proved  by  postmortem  examination.  (4) 
S^^hilitic  lesions  about  the  nature  of  which  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
must  be  found  in  other  organs. 

Many  tuberculous  patients  also  suffer  from  s\philis,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned.  When  tubercle  bacilli  are  implanted  on  a  syphilitic 
subject  it  modifies  the  course  of  phthisis  rather  favorably,  probably 
because  it  is  characterized  by  a  tendency*  to  the  production  of  con- 
nective tissue  (see  p.  524),  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
presence  of  syphilis  does  not  exchide  phthisis,  but  that  the  latter  is 
\'er\'  often  engrafted  on  the  former. 

Hypaithjnroidism. — The  syndrome  of  hyperthyroidism,  which  is  so 
conunonly  met  with  in  young  pers^ms,  is  very  frequently  mistaken 
for  phthisis.  The  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate,  the  frequent  sweating 
at  the  least  provocation,  the  slightly  elevated  temperature,  and  the 
tendencv'  to  fatigue  and  languor,  are  suggestive  of  the  symptoms  of 
early  i>hthisis,  esj>eciall\'  %vhen  the  patient  coughs  for  any  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  symptoms  and  signs  of  disturbance  of  the  auto- 
nomic ner\'ous  system  are  \'ery  frequently  seen  in  phtliisis,  as  has 
recently  l>een  shown  from  Meyer  Solis-(*ohen's^  stuilies.  !Many  cases 
of  the  milder  grades  of  h\perth>Toidism  are  therefore  treateil  for 
tuberculosis. 

The  severe  cases  of  this  syndrome,  those  showing  the  cardinal  signs 
of  Grave's  disease,  goiter,  tachycardia,  tremor,  and  exophthalmus  are 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  phthisis,  unles^s  that  latter  appears  as  a 
complication  of  the  former.  But  mistakes  may  be  avoided  even  in 
the  milder  forms  of  hyperthyroidism  wdien  the  following  points  are 
considered:  Patients  writh  tachycardia,  liability  to  sweat  at  the  least 
exertion  or  excitement,  hmguor,  dermographism,  etc.,  are  not  to  be 
considered  tuberculous  unless  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  and 
perhaps  radiography,  reveals  a  distinct  pulnionarv'  lesion.  In  doubtful 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  wfiit  for  the  results  of  reix*ated  sputum 
examinations.  Otherwise  the  characteristic  s%'mptom  of  hyjier- 
th\Toidism,  rapid  heart  action,  palpitation,  fatigue,  flushes,  sweats 
more  during  the.  day  than  during  the  nightp  a  slight  tremor  of  the 
fingers,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  define  the  nature  of  tlie  trouble.  In 
some  cases,  showing  signs  of  collapse  induration  (see  p.  474),  only 
prolonged  observation  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 


>  Am,  Rev.  Txiberculosis,  1917,  i,  2H9. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
COMPLICATIONS  OF  PHTfflSIS. 

Most  of  the  pathological  processes  described  as  complications  of 
phthisis  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  tuberculous  disease  in  the  lungs  or 
symptoms  of  the  disease  which,  at  times,  assume  the  ascendency. 
This  is  the  case  with  hemoptysis,  ulceration  and  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  intestines,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  kidneys,  meninges,  etc. 
Many  of  these  conditions  have  been  discussed  while  speaking  of  the 
symptomatology  of  phthisis.  Pleural  complications,  such  as  pleurisy, 
pneumothorax,  etc.,  are  treated  in  special  chapters.  Here  a  few  of  the 
more  important  complicating  processes,  which  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  course  or  the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  will  be 
discussed. 

Influenza. — ^Influenza  is  more  often  diagnosed  in  tuberculous  patients 
than  it  actually  occurs.  Any  acute  exacerbation  of  the  tuberculous 
process  is  apt  to  be  attributed  by  the  patient  to  a  "cold,"  and  by 
physicians  to  influenza.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  influenza  is  dreaded 
by  medical  men  treating  tuberculous  patients,  and  aggravations  of  the 
tuberculous  disease  are  credited  to  influenza  in  cases  in  which  this 
complication  had  never  occurred. 

During  the  epidemic  of  influenza  of  1918  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  effects  of  influenza  on  tuberculous  patients  exten- 
sively. At  the  Montefiore  Hospital  the  patients  in  one  part  of  the 
tuberculosis  pavilion  were  attacked,  while  those  in  the  other  three 
parts  were  almost  entirely  spared.  Th^»  symptomatology  of  the  dis- 
ease was  about  th(»  same  as  that  observed  in  non-tuberculous  patients, 
excci)tiiig  that  coini)licating  bronchopntnimoiiia  had  been  observed 
in  but  few  cases.  Similar  exptTieiices  are  reporte<l  by  Dr.  H.  Stivelman, 
Sui>erinteii(leiit  of  the  Ik^ilford  Sanatorium.  Of  a  total  of  2.*^S  patients 
and  start",  ()()  were  affected  during  the  epidemic  of  influenza.  In  only 
10  pneumonia  occurred,  and  of  these  4  died.  They  were  all  advanced 
cases  of  i)hthisis;  one  had  an  artificial  pneumothorax,  etc.  It  appears 
that  here  the  j>atients  who  re(»overed,  just  as  those  at  the  Montefiore 
ITosi)itaI,  have  not  shown  any  tendency  to  progression  of  the  disease. 
The  lesions  remained  in  about  the  same  condition  c'ls  before  the  com- 
plicatinjj:  influenza  occurred. 

Anions  patients  in  private  practice  I  have  seen  many  who  were 
attacktMJ  by  influenza,  and  in  hardly  any  has  the  tuberculous  process 
in  the  lung  been  aggravate<l;  convalesc*ence  was  rapid  and  most  of 
them  soon  regained  their  weight  and  strength.    In  those  who  sufi'ered 
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from  piieiuiionia  the  outlook  was  about 
the  same  as  in  iion-tyberculous  indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  /  tunr  n(d  m'tm 
a  singh'  cujie  of  tifbercuhmm  wbivh  h(hf 
appareiitlti  been  en  gendered  hi/  Influetiza, 
though  inariy  patients  have  eonsulted 
me  along  these  lines. 

All  thistemls  to  show  that  the  ten- 
dency to  attri!>ute  acute  febrile  attacks 
seen  in  tulM*rculous  patients  to  "inHu- 
enza"  is  unjusttficil.  They  are  usually 
acute  exaiTrbations  of  the  tubereiilous 
proeest5  and,  excepting  (luring  epi- 
demicis,  have  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
fluenza. 

As  will  lie  seen  from  the  temperature 
eliart  (Fig.  SO),  patients  with  normal 
or  J)ut  slightly  elevated  temperature 
surt'ered  from  p>Texia  during  the 
course  of  the  iuHueuza  for  se\'eu  to 
twelve  days,  and  then  the  fever  ile- 
clined.  They  remained  weak  an*l 
iiebilitated,  but  the  lesion  in  the  lungs 
remained  about  the  same  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  occurrenee  of  the  influenza. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  patients  ruuniug 
high  fever  doe  to  the  tuberculous  king 
lesion »  tlie  complicating  disease  was 
the  last  spark,  The\'  suecumhetl  to 
hyperpyrexia,  arul  eoni[)lieating  bron- 
ehopmeuniooia  (stT  Fig,  SI). 

I  uflueuza  attacking  tub<!Tciilous 
IK'Tsons  ma>'  ha\e  no  efl'ect  on  the 
primari'  distvase  so  long  as  the  patient 
is  pnvperly  cared  for  inuncdiiitely  at 
the  onset  of  the  complication,  and  the 
luug  lesion  is  ntjt  f»f  an  acute  and  pro- 
gressive type.  When  permitted  to 
walk  annmd  while  having  influenza, 
complicating  bronehopneuujouia  may 
ensue,  or  the  tubercukjus  lung  lesion 
nuiy  be  stirred  into  greater  activity, 
and  the  ontlouk  is  very  grave. 

Laryngeal  Tuberculosis.  —  The 
frcfjuency  of  this  coniplieation 
dnriug  the  course  of  phthisis  has 
been   ditlerently   stated    by   xarious 
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authors.  The  proportion  varies  from  5  to  50  per  cent.  Harold  Bar- 
well  found  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Sanatorium  11.69  per  cent,  among 
1541  tuberculous  patients;  Brandenburg,  9.16  per  cent.;  John  B. 
Hawes/  only  8  per  cent,  among  1245  patients.  Even  sanatoriums, 
which  do  not  admit  patients  with  larjTigeal  complications,  have 
many  with  this  disorder.  Thus  at  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  Julius  Dworetzky* 
found  that  25.6  per  cent,  had  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Among  100 
tuberculous  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  Dwozetzky  found  no 
case  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  It  seems  that  the  proportion  found 
depends  on  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  lar^ngologists  looking  for  it. 
Percy  Kidd*  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases  of  phthisis  showed 
tuberculous  laryngitis  at  the  autopsy,  and  of  these  only  20  to  50  per 
cent,  w^ere  recognized  during  life.  The  estimate  that  one  out  of  three 
patients  with  active  phthisis  has  a  laryngeal  lesion  appears  to  be 
correct. 
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Fig.  81. — Influenza  in  u  patient  with  proRresMive  tul)crculosis.     Fatal  in  one  week. 

Laryngeal  iuhercuUusis  spells  phthisis:  primary  tuberculosis  of  this 
organ  is  so  exeeedingly  rare  as  to  constitute  a  medical  curiosity.  It  is 
more  frequent  ainon^  males  than  among  females,  the  proportion  being, 
aeeording  to  Morel  Mackenzie,  2.7  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 
The  reason  for  this  disparity  is  that  men  are  altogether  more  liable  to 
throat  aH'ectioiis,  j)robahly  because  of  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  exi)()sure  to  irritation  by  dust  at  their  occupations.  It  is  also 
likely  to  be  more  S(»vere  in  men  than  in  women. 

Symptoms.  These  depend  on  the  locatiim  of  the  lesion  in  the  larynx. 
Those  in  whom  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  affected  do  not  suffer  as 
much  as  those  whose  trouble  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  The 
symptoms  are  few  in  number.  Hoarseness  is  ])resent  in  all  in  whom 
the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  affected,  and  it  may  he  of  various  degrees, 
from  mild  tiring  of  the  voice  to  complete  ai)hoiiia.  On  the  other  hand, 
pain  is  more  frequent  when  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  es]>ecially  the 
epiglottis,  is  aff\u"ted,  while  the  voice  may  in  these  cases  be  retained 

1  Boston  Mod.  and  Surg.  Jour..  1014.  rlxxi,  10. 

•  Ann.   Otol.,   Rhinol..  and   LaryiiKol.,    101 1.   xxiii,  83.'). 

'Alibutt's  System  of  Medicine,  v,  210. 
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quite  well.  The  pain  may  be  spontaneous,  radiating  to  the  ear,  or  there 
may  be  a  sensation  of  tickling  which  provokes  cough.  In  advanced 
cases,  with  perichondritis,  deep  ulceration  of  the  epiglottis,  and  col- 
lateral inflammatory  edema  of  the  parts,  t!ie  pain  ma\'  he  .so  severe 
as  to  interfere  with  swallowing  food.  I'sually  warm  fluids  and  i^olids 
cannot  be  passed.  The  dysphagia  may  be  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
swallowing  altogether.  I  have  seen  some  cases  in  w^hich  sw^allowing 
of  saliva  was  more  painful  than  that  of  food.  Local  external  tenderness 
is  rare.  Stridor,  and  ohsti-uction  of  respiration,  are  comparatively  rare, 
but  they  do  occur  now  and  then.  Julius  Dworetzky,  whose  experience 
has  been  immense,  classifies  the  clinical  conrse  of  laryngeal  tuhercidosis 
into  the  acute,  subaente,  and  the  chronic  tyj>es.  The  least  fref|uent  is 
the  acute  type,  which  is  eharacterizetJ  by  a  soft  edema  of  tlie  larynx 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  ulceration  and  no  tendency  to  fibrosis.     It 


Fio.  82, — Tuberculosis  of  the  larytix,     (Ballenger.) 


is  usually  found  in  far  advanced  cases,  but  may,  on  rare  occasions,  be 
met  wnth  in  incipients.  Hoarseness,  a  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  throat, 
dysphagia,  etc.,  are  very  much  accentuated,  The  outlook  is  grave; 
nearly  all  patients  succumb  within  a  few  months.  Tlie  rHubacak  ti/pe 
shows  a  moderate  tendency  to  fibrosis  of  the  lesion,  Papilliform  infil- 
trates and  soft  polypoid  excrescences  are  usually  found  laryngo- 
scopically.  When  the  true  \'ocaI  cords  or  tlie  interar^'tcnoid  sulcus  are 
involved,  hoarseness  is  a  clinical  feature  of  these  cases.  The  prognosis 
I  is  favorable,  especially  if  proper  treatment  is  institutetL  In  the  chrome 
type  the  tendency  to  fibrosis  and  healing  is  strongly  marked.  The  s>7n|j- 
toms  referable  to  the  larynx  are  mild,  or  may  he  hicking  altogether. 
The  prognosis  is  excellent.  It  is  this  tyfie  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis 
which  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  aimoying  the  patient  very 
much* 
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Diagnosis,— Considering  the  inmiense  prognostic  significance  of 
hir\Ti^eal  tiihercnlosis,  we  must  be  guarded  in  making  a  diagnosis 
of  this  eompliciition,    lioarmness  alone  is  inmiffmeni  for  a  diapums 


Fi«.  83.^ — Ineipicnt  tubcculosis  of  thp 
larynx.  ItiJiltrntion  of  poslerior  com* 
iTii^sijre  with  slifdit   thickeuing   of  ar>'tc- 


Flo.  84. — Cliniidi!  tuticrculofiia  of  th© 
larynx.  Papillomatous  infUlnitiOn  of 
IK>B tenor  half  of  right  *icjrd  with  flUght 
thickeiiiog  ut  intcrarytcnoid  spAoe. 
(Dworetiky.) 


because  it  may  be  absent  when  the  larynx  is  implicated  but  the  vocal 
cords  remain  in  good  shape;  or  it  may  be  present  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  phthisis,  yet  no  tuberculous  lesion  is  disco venil tie  in  the  larynx. 
This  is  seen  when  the  right  recurrent  larjiigeai  nerve  is  implicated  in 


Fuj.  85, — (1jn>uic  tulK^rculosis  ef 
the  lar>  iix.  l^ft  rord  thickened  owing 
to  tuberculous  infiltration;  right  cord 
slightly  so.  Slight  inl4?rar}i«iM]id 
thickeiiitig.     (Dworcttky,) 


Fui.  86. — Miirkcnl  irhlt ration  of  epiglot- 
tis; pciif-«hiii>ed  tirylfnoida.  Iiitiltnitkm  iiljd 
croflionji  of  both  fuUc  and  iruo  cords. 
(DworetskyO 


a  thickenef!  right  apical  pleural  lesion,  or  when  the  two  lar\Tige-al 
nerves  ai*e  presset!  upon  by  enlarge*!  tracheal  glantis.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  niiml  thatlsiraple  chronic  laryngitis  and  pharyngitis  arc 
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extreraely  common  in  phthtsical  subjects,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Harold  S.  BanvelK'  and  they  may  cause  hoarseness  and  throat  discom- 
fort. The  constant  coughing  and  the  irritation  of  tJie  sputum  passing 
through  the  hir^iix  may  produce  a  simple  lamigeal  catarrh, 

W.  Freudentha!-  urges  that  lasting  hoarseness,  apparently  due  to 
simple  laryngitis,  and  seen  in  a  patient  who  is  not  presenting  symptoms 
of  alcohoHsra  or  constitutional  disea^^s,  as  gout  or  rheumatism,  should 
excite  suspicion  of  tidiereulosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  is  quite  easy  when  there  are 
ulcerations  but  in  the  incipient  stage  it  appears  to  be  jnst  as  dilBcult 
as  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  puhnonary  tuberculosis.  Laryngologists 
usually  enumerate  the  lar>iigoscopic  signs  of  advanced  disease,  evi- 
dently because  they  mostly  see  advanced  cases. 


Fig.  87, — Fnr  aJvan^ied  tuberculosis  of 
the  laoTix.  Krosioii  af  the  entire  right 
I  vooiil  cord;  infiUratma  and  erosioQ  of 
right  veDtricular  band.  "  Mouse-eaten'' 
appearauoe  of  the  left  cord  and  hyiser- 
|>lasia  of  posterior  oonunijauTe ;  iofiltni* 
tion  of  both  ofytenoida.     (DworetsXy.) 


Fig.  88. — Erosion  of  right  half  of 
eijiglottis  and  riKbt  aryepiKlottidean 
fold*  Ulceration  of  right  arytenoid. 
(Dworetsky.) 


Some  anthors  have  maintained  that  the  tuherculous  larynx  is  char- 
acterized by  pallor  of  the  mucous  mend)rane.  But  it  appears  that  pnil- 
lor  alone  is  insufficient  for  a  diagnosis,  because  the  larynx  shares  the 
pallor  of  the  fauces  which  is  seen  in  most  tuberculous  patients;  it  is 
also  found  in  those  wlio  suffer  from  severe  aneJiiia  of  any  kind.  In 
fact,  there  arc  just  as  many  red  and  congested  larynges  in  phthisical 
subjects  as  pale  ones. 

Paresis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  side  of  the  lung  lesion,  associated 
with  slight  chronic  lar>'ngitis,  is  one  of  the  signs  of  incipient  tubercu- 
losis of  the  larynx,  according  to  many  authors,  notably  F.  Stern,^  He 
calls  tJiis  the  '*  larynx  sign''  of  early  pnlmonary  tuberculosis  and  afl vises 
direct  \'isnal  inspection  to  detect  it  when  there  is  a  sensation  of  vague 
oppression  of   the  chest,  a  tendency   to  rheumatic  pains,   slightly 

»  Lancet,  10OU.  i,  1249.  '  Zt^^hr.  f.  Tuberkulose,  1910.  xvi,  338. 

<Berl.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  1914,  li.  H19, 
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irrepilar  breathing,  or  jjastric  disturbances.  The  entranee  to  the  throat 
is  inoflerately  red.  and  the  paralv'zed  vocal  cord  is  also  red.  There  is 
always  nir>re  niucns  on  the  paretic  cord  than  on  the  other,  and  its 
inner  margin  is  usually  irregular  in  outline.  There  is  slight  hoarse- 
ness, particularly  at  night  and  the  patient  hawks  often,  but  raises 
VGTy  little  sputum,  and  tubercle  bacilli  may  not  l>e  found  at  this  early 
stage. 

Thickening  and  even  nk^L^ration  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larxnx 
is  another  early  sign.  Uniform  redness  of  both  vocal  corfls  is  not 
pathognomonic  of  tuberculosis,  but  when  one  cord  is  red  while  tlie 
other  remains  normal  or  is  pale,  tuberculosis  is  probably  present. 

With  the  a<lvauce  of  the  proc*ess  the  smooth  and  shiny  appearance 
of  the  parts  is  changed  owing  to  the  ulceration.  The  infiltration  often 
affects  the  epiglottis^  producing  tliat  pale,  rounded,  sausage-like  body 
which  mny  attain  such  dimensions  as  to  ol)struct  the  view  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  larynx.  The  arytenoid  eartilages  often  change  into  pvTifonTi 
bodies.  When  the  infiltration  begins  to  ulcerate,  tlie  characteristic 
worm-eaten  api^earauce  of  the  parts  is  seen,  together  with  caries, 
jicrichondritis,  necrosis,  and  exfoliation  of  parts  t»f  the  rartiJages* 

In  cases  in  which  the  infiltration  begins  in  one  or  both  vot*al  cords 
or  the  ventricular  bands,  or  the  intern ryteuoid  region,  the  prognosis 
is  more  favoralile.  lIo\^ever,  one  or  both  cords  may  be  destroyed  by 
ulceration.  In  far-advanced  cases  all  parts  may  be  destroyed,  includ- 
ing tlie  ejaglottis,  of  which  only  a  short  stump  may  be  left. 

Prognosis. —  77//'  tntilo:^k  in  phthl*si*s  comphrakd  hti  ttiherculoiis  lartfn^ 
gifis  if  rather  gloomy,  (hough  not  invariably  fatal,  a.<r  woa  once  thought. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  Morell  Mackenzie  stated  tliat  '*it  is  not  certain 
that  any  cases  ever  recover."  His  statistics  showed  that  it  reduced 
the  average  exi>ectation  of  life  to  twehe  or  eighteen  mouths,  very  few 
patients  living  more  than  two  and  a  half  years.  But  since  phthisis 
has  decreased  in  malignane\'  during  recent  years,  patients  suffering 
from  laryngeal  tulx^rculosis  ha\'e  also  benefited  and  we  now  know  that 
mao}^  recover.  The  lesion  in  the  throat  ma\'  heal,  as  has  been  found  hy 
careful  studies  of  postmortem  findings. 

The  laryngeal  lesion  per  se  only  rarely  kills  the  patient,  and  it  has 
been  stated  tliat  '^consumptives  never  die  from  the  larjux/'  This  is 
WTOi^g,  of  cours^v,  because  we  occasionally  see  a  case  of  sudden  death 
from  asphyxia  or  cflema  of  the  glottis.  The  bulk  of  the  ]>atients  witli 
laryngeal  complication  die  as  a  result  of  the  severity  of  tJie  pulmonary 
Ifsion,  or  inanition  due  to  painful  deglutition.  In  fact,  when  the 
larynx  is  extensively  involve^l,  producing  dyspluigia,  dysphonia,  etc., 
a  fatal  issue  may  be  expected  sooner  or  later.  If  the  lesions  in  the  king 
and  larynx  are  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  patient  he  will  die  as  a  result 
of  inanition. 

The  milder  subacute  and  chronic  fonns  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis 
have  a  better  outlook.  Many  heal  siwutaneously  without  any  local 
treatment*    The  general  treatment  institute  often  hasten^  recovery 
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from  the  laryngeal  leHioii*  Very  often  the  condition  of  the  lar\nix  goes 
han<i-hi-hand  with  the  geiieral  condition  of  the  patient,  bc»th  impruvmj;, 
or  aggravating,  simultaneously.  Others  are  benefited  by  local  treat- 
ment. 

Gangreae  of  the  Lungs.—This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  complication 
of  phthisis;  it  is  more  often  ft>uiid  in  cases  of  brf>Rchicctasi8,  especially 
in  old  subjects,  fonsitiering  that  mixed  infection  is  very  frequent  in 
phtliisis,  although  the  contaminating  micrfWirganisms  are  not  resign- 
siblt^  for  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease >  it  is  surprising  that 
putrefactive  genns  should  but  rarely  take  root  iu  phthisical  lungs. 
When  iKX'urriug  it  is  soon  recognized  by  the  fetid  breath  anil  expectora- 
tion. But  not  all  phthisical  patients  with  fetid  sputmn  have  gangrene 
of  tJie  lung.  Sputum  retained  in  tuberculous  cavities  nniy  liecome 
fetid.  In  such  eases  the  mal<j<lorous  expect* jrat ion  lasts  onl\  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  and  sooner  or  later  assumes  the  LHior  usually  met  in 
phthisis.  Its  odor  also  is  different  from  that  of  gangrenous  sputum 
— it  is  of  a  sweetisli  an*l  nauseating  character,  while  in  gangrene  it 
is  pungent  and  actually  suffocating.  The  constitutirmal  symptians 
in  gangrene  are  characteristic:  The  tcTupcratiire  is  raised  liiglu  the 
{>atient  passes  into  a  sejitic  state  with  acute  asthenia,  and  succund>s 
rapidly.  In  afebrile  cases  of  phthisis  a  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature ^ 
accompanied  Ivy  fetid  sputum,  is  a  sure  indication  of  complicating 
gangrene  of  tlie  lung. 

Tuberculous  Ulceration  of  the  Intestmes.  -The  freqnenc>^  of  intes- 
tinal ulcerations  found  at  auti^psies  on  tuljerculous  subjects  woidd 
indicate  that  they  are  more  frequent  than  tliey  arc  diagrmsed  infra 
titem.  Thus  Louis  fourul  ulcers  in  five-sLxths  of  his  cases;  Bayle 
and  Lebert,  hi  tw*Hthirds;  Williams  found  at  the  Hrompton  Hospital 
postmortems  in  81  per  cent,  intestinal  ulcerations  of  a  tuberculous 
nature;  and  Percy  Kidd  found  them  in  71  per  cent.  AYhilc  they  are 
responsible  ft>r  the  diarrhea  in  advanced  phthisis  iu  nn^st  cases,  in 
many  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  due  to  the  toxemia,  the  toxic  suli- 
stanees  iii  the  IjUmkI  being  elimiiuUetl  through  the  intestines,  or  swal- 
lowed sputum  is  the  cause.  Lardaceous  disease  of  the  hitestines  is 
ver\'  fretpiently  responsible,  while  errors  in  diet,  especially  an  excess 
of  fat,  or  of  milk,  may  induce  diarrhea  which  is  difficult  to  control 

Thert^  ma\'  lie  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty,  mi>tions  a  da\\  expelling 
loose,  dark,  or  chocolate-coloretl  matter,  exceetlingly  fetid,  and  it  may 
contain  small  sloughs  from  the  liowels.  Quite  often  it  is  tinged  with 
bkHwl,  but  copitnis  hemorrhages  from  the  Innvel  are  exceedingly  rare. 
K.  \V.  Lange,'  looking  for  occult  blood  in  the  stotds  t^f  tuberculous 
patients,  hanid  that  tuberculous  ulceration  t»f  the  intestine  may  exist 
for  a  long  time  without  giving  rise  to  bleeding,  and  from  his  researches 
it  app^^ars  that  a  negative  result  of  a  test  for  occult  l)lood  does  not 
exclude  ulceration  of  the  intestine.    Jolm  M.  (*ruice^  says  that  when 

•  UKeskHft  for  Liie|?er,  1917,  IkxIx,  1371, 
»  Medical  Record.  1913,  lxxxU»  471. 
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hemorrhage  occurs  it  is  of  grave  prognostic  significance.  The  first  case  of 
this  kmd  was  reported  by  Tonnelle  in  1829.  In  1892  Guyenet  could 
find  only  15  cases  in  medical  literature  and  Cruice  found  10  additional 
cases  in  1913.  Although  the  prognosis  is  very  grave  in  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage, L.  S.  Peters,  Bullock,  and  Bonney  report  cases  that  recovered. 

One  characteristic  of  tuberculous  diarrhea  is  its  persistence.  It 
may  be  checked  by  proper  dietetic  and  medicinal  treatment,  but  no 
sooner  is  this  omitted  than  it  reappears.  With  the  diarrhea  the 
emaciation  proceeds  at  a  rapid  pace  and  they  usually  foreshadow 
quick  relief  from  the  suffering.  I  have  seen  patients  who  had  been 
gaining,  lose  within  one  week  all  they  gained  in  months,  and  within 
two  to  four  weeks  they  were  reduced  to  mere  skeletons. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  whether  a  diar- 
rhea in  a  consumptive  is  due  to  toxemia  or  to  intestinal  ulceration. 
Tenderness  is  often  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  may  be  all 
over  the  abdomen,  or  any  part  of  it.  J.  Walsh^  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  symptomatology  of  intestinal  ulceration,  correlating 
it  with  autopsy  findings  in  100  cases  at  the  Phipps  Institute.  The 
usual  symptoms  relied  on — diarrhea,  and  abdominal  pains,  tender- 
ness and  rigidity,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  ileocecal  valve — were 
carefully  studied.  He  found  that  singly  these  symptoms  add  little 
or  nothing  to  the  diagnosis  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  nor  do  any  two, 
or  all  four  when  found  in  the  same  patient,  because  they  may  be 
encountered  in  cases  in  which  the  autopsy  shows  no  ulcerations  in  the 
intestines,  and  the  reverse.  The  presence  of  an  ischiorectal  abscess  in 
an  advanced  case  adds  to  the  probability  of  intestinal  ulcerations. 
Nor  has  he  foimd  any  relation  between  the  presence  or  absence  of 
albumin  in  the  urine,  or  the  results  of  the  diazo-reaction,  or  indican  in 
the  urine,  and  intestinal  ulceration.  He  concludes  that  the  diagnosis 
of  intestinal  tuberculosis  cannot  be  made  with  the  slightest  degree  of 
certainty  from  our  present  known  symptoms,  and  since  the  condition 
carries  with  it  such  an  unfavorable  prognosis,  he  advises  that  it  is  best 
that  the  diagnosis  should  not  he  made,  so  tliat  the  patient  will  have  a 
better  chance  for  hopeful  treatment. 

While  the  outlook  for  healing  of  tliese  ulcers  is  remote,  yet  it  is 
possible.  Anienoniiya-  shows  that  regeneration  and  healing  are  possible 
even  without  scar  formation,  but  the  muscular  coat  is  never  regen- 
erated. 

Peritonitis. —The  ])athogenicity  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  as  a 
coni])lication  of  ])hthisis  is  no  more  the  disputed  problem  which  it 
was  formerly.  Considering  the  frequency  of  bacillcmia  in  ])hthisis, 
it  is  clear  that  the  l)lood  may  l)ring  tubercle  bacilli  to  the  peritoneum 
just  as  readily  as  to  otlier  serous  membranes.  It  is  not  so  frequent  a 
complication  as  is  laryngeal  or  intestinal  tuberculosis,  but  it  appar- 
ently occurs  more  often  than  is  suspected  at  the  bedside,  and  we  are 

'  National  Assn.  Study  and  Prev.  Tuborc,  1900.  v,  217. 
•  Virchows  Archiv.,  1910,  cci.  231. 
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at  times  surprised  to  find  it  at  the  aytopsy  when,  inim  intern,  even  in 
carefully  watched  cases,  it  was  not  suspected . 

Authors  disagree  as  to  its  frequency  in  phthisis,  Munstermann* 
found  it  in  5  per  cent,  of  cases;  Borschke*  in  10,17  per  cent.  In  his 
autopsy  material  P.  Morton-Smith  Hartley  found  it  in  only  3.4  per 
cent,  of  cases.  Perforation  of  tuberculous  ulcers  ijS  the  bowels  was 
observed  in  3  cases  out  of  2(i*i  autt>psies,  or  a  percentage  of  LI,  tlie 
perforation  in  each  of  the  instances  occurring  in  the  ileum.  It  appears 
to  be  very  frequent  m  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  in  chronic  pid- 
monary  tuberculosis  it  is  less  often  eneoiintere<L  While  in  many  cases 
the  infcctiun  of  the  peritoneum  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  Ijacilli  were  brouglit  there  by  the  blood,  in  a  considerable 
lumiber  they  may  travel  by  wa}'  of  the  lymphatics  from  tlie  pleura, 
the  pericardium,  from  the  mesenteric  lymph  glands  and  above  all  by 
contiguit>'  from  infiltrated  Peyer's  patches  and  ulcers  of  the  intes- 
tines. T!ie\'  may  also  come  by  contiguity  from  tuberculous  lesions 
of  the  urogenital  system,  especially  from  tlie  adrenals,  which  are  often 
the  sent  of  tuberculous  changes  in  phthisis. 

Symptoms. — We  meet  mainly  with  two  forms  of  tliis  compliaition': 
dr^^  adhesive,  and  moist  or  exudative,  botli  of  which  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  During  the  course  of  phtliisis  tlie  acute  form,  in  the  clinical 
sense,  is  usually  due  to  perforation  of  an  intestinal  ulcer,  or,  more  rarely, 
a  pyothorax  breaking  into  tJie  peritoneal  cavitv't  when  it  ma\^  prwluce 
suppurative  peritonitis.  In  one  case,  in  which  thiring  life  the  eondititm 
w^as  not  even  suspected,  I  found  at  the  autopsy  a  minute  opening 
through  the  diaphragm  permitting  leakage  of  the  i>us  from  a  pyf> 
pneumothorax.  Fenwiek'^  maintains  that  in  some  cases  there  may  he 
premonitory^  symptoms,  viz*,  pain  for  a  few  days  before  actual  per- 
foration takes  place  from  a  tuberculous  intestinal  ulcer;  in  others 
there  may  be  Itilious  vomiting,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and  hyper- 
resonant  on  percussitm.  These  pR^monitury  symptoms  are  ob\'iously 
due  to  local  acute  peritonitis.  Tlie  actual  perforation  may  occur  dur- 
ing straining  at  stool,  during  an  attack  of  vomithig  or  retching,  or 
altogether  while  the  patient  is  at  rest*  Sonu'  patients  feci  acute 
pain  or  a  sensation  as  if  Si>mcthing  had  given  way  in  the  abdomen. 
Collapse  ensues  and  within  a  few  hours  or  days  the  patient  succumbs 
to  cardiac  failure.  Some  recuperate  from  the  sliock  but  they  suc- 
cumb within  a  few  days  to  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  or  more 
rarely  to  exhaustion . 

The  chronic  fonn  may  be  overlooked  because  it  often  nms  its  course 
symptomless.  The  patient  may  complain  of  abdominal  pain,  vomit, 
and  have  diarrhea,  but  these  symptoms  are  very  frequent  during  the 
course  of  phthisis  without  any  peritoneal  complication.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  with  peritonitis  in  whidi  all  tliese  symptoms  are 

*  Die  B  auchf  ell  tube  rkuloae,  Munich,  1890. 

*  Virchowa  ArcMv,,  1892,  cxx\ii,  121. 
'  Dyapepsia  of  Pbttusls.  London,  1894,  p.  170. 
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lacking.  The  ascitic  form  is  exceedingly  rare  in  phthisis,  though  now 
and  then  we  meet  witli  a  case  in  which  the  abdomen  is  filled  w^ith 
fluid.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  cases  with  exudates,  but  they  usually 
escape  detection  until  they  assume  large  dimensions. 

It  must  be  considerable  to  be  discoverable  by  percussion.  F. 
Mueller  experimented  on  cadavers  and  found  that  in  children  under 
one  year  of  age  200  c.c.  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  discovered 
in  the  peritoneum  by  percussion.  In  adults  only  two  liters  gave  per- 
cussion signs;  1.5  liters  gave  some  dulness  in  the  dependent  portions, 
while  1  liter  could  not  be  detected.  In  the  living,  Mueller,  Sahli, 
and  others  state,  conditions  are  more  favorable,  because  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  abdominal  wall  and  viscera.  Small  effusions  may  be 
detected  in  the  knee-chest  position. 

The  adhesive  form  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  adhesions 
and  cicatricial  contractions  of  the  mesentery  and  gluing  together  loops 
of  the  gut  are  very  frequent.  Especially  frequent  are  adhesions  of  the 
peritonemn  to  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  adhesions  and  cicatricial 
contractions,  at  times,  produce  incomplete  stenosis  of  the  intestine 
with  resultant  persistent  constipation  and  uncontrollable  vomiting. 
(Colicky  pains,  increased  by  pressure  and  on  movement,  may  l>e 
observed.  In  these  cases  the  emaciation  may  be  extreme,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  local  lesion  in  the  lungs  is  not  extensive  nor  ver>' 
active.  When  the  inflammation  in  the  peritoneum  is  limited  and 
circumscribed,  which  is  not  infrequent,  the  pain  may  be  localized 
at  one  point.  It  is  noteworthy  that  fever  may  be  absent,  but  in  most 
cases  of  active  phthisis,  pyrexia  due  to  tlie  lung  lesion  is  so  frequent 
that  it  cannot  be  utilized  for  diagnostic  puqwses  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  ])erit(>neal  complication.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
lesion  in  the  lung  is  cjuiesccnt  or  latent,  the  complicating  peritonitis 
may  i)ass  an  ai)yrctic  course.  In  many  cases  there  is  diarrhea  due  to 
intestinal  catarrli  or,  more  frt»quently,  to  ulcerations  of  the  intestine. 

As  was  already  stated,  many  cases  run  their  course  painlessly.  When 
C()i)ioiis,  the  exudate  is  easily  detected  by  the  usual  physical  signs. 
In  others  it  is  encysted  because  of  plastic  fil)rinous  formation.  Thor- 
mayer'  described  i)hysical  signs  which  he  considers  characteristic  of 
tuberculous  and  carcinomatous  jx^ritonitis.  lie  found  that  t^Tnpany 
is  very  fre(iuently  elicited  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  while  on 
the  left  side  a  dull  note  is  elicited  by  percussion.  lie  explains  this 
plienonienon  on  anatomical  grounds:  The  mesentery  in  the  right 
side  usually  contracts  more  than  in  the  left,  and  thus  intestinal  coils 
are  ai)t  to  be  drawn  to  the  right  by  the  shrinking  mesentery;  tympany 
is  then  elicitcMl  over  these  distended  intestinal  coils.  It  is,  however, 
an  inconstant  syni])t()m  and  if  it  occurs  at  all,  it  is  discerned  late,  after 
the  organization  of  the  exudate. 

At  times  we  may,  on  palpating  the  abdomen,  feel  some  crepitation, 

'  Ztsrhr.  f.  klin.  Mod..  1SS4,  vii,  :^7S. 
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and  ill  some  cases  I  have  even  heard  friction  sounds  while  auscultating 
with  the  stethnseope.  On  rare  occiisions,  tunnir-like  nnusses  are 
paipaijie  in  the  al)dumeiL  When  localized  in  the  ri|!:ht  .side  they  may 
simnhite  appen^iicitis.  In  one  case  under  my  care  reiieated  attacks  of 
pain  in  tlie  riglit  lower  part  of  tJie  alidonieii,  constipation »  and  even 
rigidity  of  the  rectus  muscle  exquisitely  simulated  appendicitis.  But 
later  when  a  tumor  was  palpable  the  condition  was  cleared  up.  In 
another  case  uiifler  my  care  sxTuptoms  not  unlike  those  of  intestinal 
ohstmction  were  present  in  a  woman  with  tuberculous  pleurisy,  and 
the  advisability  of  operati\'e  interference  was  seriously  considered^ 
hut  the  patient  recovered.  It  appears  that  tubercidous  cicatrices 
causing  narrmving  of  the  gut  may  stretch,  and  thus  relief  ensues.  This 
is  also  true  of  cicatrices  of  tlie  intestinal  wall  caused  by  healing  tuber- 
culous ulcers.  , 

Appendicitis* — Considering  the  large  nwmber  of  tuberculous  persons, 
it  is  clear  that  some  should  develop  appendicitis,  indep^ntlent  of  tlie 
tuberculous  process  in  tlie  lungs,  or  even  the  intestines.  It  is^  however, 
a  fact  that  on  rare  occasions  we  meet  with  distinct  tuberculous  inflam- 
mation  of  the  appendix.  The  symptoms  are  tlie  same  as  in  tlie  classical 
cases  due  to  other  causes.  When  com y>lica ting  intestinal  tuberculous 
ulceration  or  tuberculous  peritonitis,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  of 
little  significance^  because  the  prr^gnosis  of  the  puhiuinary  and  intestinal 
conditions  is  grave,  irrespective  of  the  treatment  institutefl  for  the 
appendicular  trouble.  The  frequency  of  ap|>endicitis  among  tuber- 
cidous is,  in  the  exj^erieuce  of  the  WTiter,  not  much  above  tliat  in  non- 
tulverculous  persons.  II.  M,  Kinghorn^  found  among  727  tuberculous 
patients  43  cases  of  a])pendicitis,  or  5.9  per  cent.  The  percentage  vfus 
higher  among  males  (b.S  per  cent,),  than  among  females  (-\A\  per  cent.). 
This  is  a  much  higher  |)ercentage  than  has  been  encounteretl  by  t!ie 
^Titer.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  GeraUl  W\'bb'^  to  the  eil'ect 
that  '*  operations  are  too  readily  undertaken  in  these  patients,  too  often 
for  mistaken  diagnoses."  He  points  out  that  iluring  six  years  several 
hundred  cases  of  pidmonary  tuberculosis  had  passed  tJirough  Ids  hands 
at  the  ( Tagmor  Sanatorium,  lie  liad  n*Jt  felt  justifieHl  in  advising  the 
removal  of  the  afjjRnidix  in  any  case.  lie  had  no  results  to  prove  that 
tliis  advice  had  been  to  the  detriment  of  any  patient.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  wTiter  at  the  Monteti*m^  HospitaK  as  well  as  in 
private  practice. 

Patients  suffering  from  fliaphragmatic  pleurisy  often  have  pain  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  which  at  times  simulate  the  s\  mptoms  of  apjien- 
dicitis.  This  may  Ijc  the  case  in  acute  pleurisy,  but  those  with  chronic 
pleurisy,  not  uncxjmmoii  in  tulierculous,  ha\e  pain  in  the  right  side  of 
the  alKlomen.  It  is  not  rare  that  appendicitis  is  diagnosed,  and  even 
operation  performed.  In  treating  tuberculous  patients  these  iK>ints 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind  (see  p.  423). 


I  Jcmr.  Am.  Med.  ^\isn.,  1916.  Ixvit,  1842, 
'  Tr.  Nat.  Aiwsn.,  Study  and  Pruven.  Tulierc. 
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Tuberculous  Meningitis. — Many  phthisical  patients  show  cerebral 
symptoms  a  few  days  before  death,  but  at  the  autopsy  no  changes 
are  found  within  the  cranium.  In  these  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not 
important  because  the  seriousness  of  the  condition  is  evident  from  the 
other  symptoms.  The  problem  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  menin- 
geal implication  in  phthisis  has,  however,  a  great  prognostic  value  in 
cases  showing  a  tendency  to  quiescence  or  cure,  and  the  occurrence 
of  symptoms  suggestive  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  more  than  dis- 
quieting. 

The  onset  of  this  complication  is  usually  insidious.  For  some  days, 
at  times  for  more  than  two  weeks,  the  patient  complains  of  headache, 
is  irritable  and  fretful  and  vomits  most  of  the  food  and  drink  given  him. 
Tuberculous  patients  only  rarely  suffer  from  headache,  unless  pyrexia, 
or  some  nasal  or  gastro-intestinal  trouble  is  responsible.  If  a  persist- 
ent headache  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  some  other  cause,  meningitis 
is  to  be  thought  of.  If  there  is  also  vomiting  the  diagnosis  is  greatly 
supported,  though  not  conclusive.  There  are  also  noted  early  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  impaired  memory,  photophobia,  defective  vision,  drow- 
siness and  somnolence  which  may  pass  into  coma,  or  convulsions. 

The  pulse  is  rather  slow  in  most  cases,  though  at  times  we  meet 
with  a  case  in  which  it  is  accelerated.  But  it  is  very  frequently  irreg- 
ular. The  temperature  may  be  high,  though  this  is  rare.  In  most 
cases  it  does  not  exceed  102°  F.  Constipation  is  a  frequent  symptom, 
and  during  the  last  days  retention  of  urine  may  occur.  But  these 
are  not  constant  symptoms.  Patients  with  diarrhea  may  continue  with 
loose  stools  and,  in  the  later  stages,  involuntary  evacuation  of  urine 
and  stools  may  occur. 

In  most  of  my  cases  many  of  these  symptoms  were  noted  early  but 
they  were  not  continuous,  occurring  one  day  and  disappearing  the 
next,  to  reappear  again.  This  intermittcncy  is  a  very  important  point 
in  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  cases.  Very  early  there  is  often  noted  a 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  individual.  The  hopefulness 
and  euphoria  disappear:  the  patient  becomes  disinterested  in  things 
which  were  vital  to  him  before.  This  passes  into  drowsiness,  and  he 
refuses  to  answer  questions,  though  when  waked  up  he  recognizes 
the  person  addressing  him.  Some  act  as  if  they  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  [ilcohol,  and  in  one  case  we  suspected  that  the  patient  had 
imbibed  whisky,  and  rebuked  him  for  violating  the  hospital  rules. 
Occasionally  hysteria  will  simulate  meningitis  exquisitely.  Kemig's 
sign  is  present  in  most  castas,  though  in  sonic  it  is  lacking  at  the  early 
stage.  At  the  end  Cheyne-Stoke's  breathing,  paralysis  of  some  cranial 
nerves,  optic  neuritis,  and  convulsions  may  occur. 

In  most  of  the  cases  under  my  care  lumbar  puncture  has  not  been  of 
material  assistiince  for  early  diagnosis.  Aery  often  the  fluid  is  cloudy, 
shows  an  excess  of  lymphocytes,  and  is  rarely  sanguineous.  But  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  an  excessive  number  of  lymphocytes  is  not 
always  a  sure  sign  of  tuberculous  meningitis.    In  a  large  proportion 
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of  cases  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  shows  no  change  in  its  c^'tulogy*  though 
the  cour^  of  the  disease,  and  the  autopsy,  lea\'e  no  doubt  that  there 
was  nieningitis.  In  some,  though  not  in  all,  tubeiTle  hacilli  may  be 
discovered  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Usually  the  Huid  is  under  high 
pressure,  but  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  squirted  out  forcibly,  yet 
the  subsequent  course  showed  that  there  was  no  meningitis. 

Patients  with  this  complication  do  not  last  over  two  weeks,  as  u  rule, 
though  1  hiive  seen  sooie  who  have  lasted  more  than  a  month.  A  fatal 
prognosis  should  be  given  whenerer  meningitis  is  diagn(js<'d;  tlie  few 
eases  of  re<'overy  which  have  been  reported  may  be  considere<l  medical 
curiosities. 

Cardiac  Complications.— We  have  shown  that  phthisis  only  excep- 
tionally  develops  in  ]>ersons  sutfering  from  chronic  endocarditis, except- 
ing in  those  with  congenital  heart  disease  (p.  102).  But  endocarditis 
may  develop  during  the  course  of  phthisis,  either  due  to  complicating 
rheumatic  diseas*^  or  any  other  accidental  septic  process,  as  tonsil- 
litis, etc.  The  verrucose  excrescences  on  the  cardiac  valves  often 
found  at  autopsies  on  phthisical  subjects  are  usually  caused  by  other 
microorganisms,  though  Heller,  Leydcn,  Benda,  Tripier,  and  others 
maintain  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  responsible  in  some  cases. 

Myocarditis* — In  niost  cases  heart  failure  in  advancA^d  phthisis  is 
due  to  myocarditis,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  heart;  to  tuberculous 
pericarditis  and  also  to  dilatation  with  cardiac  displacement.  Like 
in  other  chronic,  cachectic,  and  exhausting  diseases,  the  m>'ocardiuni 
partakes  in  the  atroph\*  uf  the  muscular  system  aufi  gives  way  from 
sheer  exJiaiistion.  In  fibroid  phthisis  and  the  pleural  forms  of  chronic 
phthisis,  the  induration  in  the  lungs  interferes  with  the  circulation » 
and  heart  failure  of  \ariabie  degree  is  the  result.  Befort*  the  onset  of 
decompensation,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  quite  common, 
especially  in  fibroid  phthisis. 

Pulsations  in  the  epigastrium  aiul  accentuation  of  the  second  pul- 
monic sound  reveal  this  ctuidition.  However,  accentuation  of  the 
second  puhiionic  sound  may  be  present  without  hypertrophy  when 
the  left  lung  is  retracted  tlirough  infiltration  or  shrinkage  and  rexeals 
the  left  heart.  The  constitutional  symptoins  of  heart  failure — dyspnea, 
etlema,  etc, — may  be  quite  marked. 

Pericarditis. —Pericarditis  may  occur  during  the  course  of  chronic 
phthisis.  Several  cases  of  primary'  tuberculous  pericarditis  have  been 
reportc;d.  In  chronic  phthisis  the  pericardial  sack  may  be  implicated 
by  tuberculous  processes  of  the  pleura  or  mediastinal  glands,  Adlie- 
sions  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium  are  often  found  and  with 
the  shrinkage  of  tJie  affected  lung  tlie  heart  is  pulled  out  of  its  normal 
position,  as  has  already  been  described. 

Very  often  we  meet  with  acute  pericarditis  in  phthisis  and  plem'O- 
pericardial  friction  sounds  may  be  audible.  The  symptoins  and  signs 
of  adhesive  pericarditis  are  not  rare  in  chronic  phthisis — systolic  retrac- 
tion of  the  chest  wall  at  the  apex,  engorgement  of  tlic  veins  in  tiic 
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iitvk,  <lis*i])praranrr  or  weaketiiiig  of  the  piilsr  ^lurinjj:  in?ipiratic>n, 
pulsus  para<io\us,  vtv. 

Oti  ver\'  rare  orcasioiis  we  meet  with  acute  pericarditis  conurig  on 
stulderily  with  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cardiac 
irregularity,  t^t<\  In  one  case  under  my  care  the  symptoms  simulHte<l 
jinenuKithorax.  Careful  examination  of  the  heart,  howewr,  clears  up 
the  cast^  The  cardiac  fluhiess  is  increased,  friction  sounds  arc  audible, 
the  apex  beat  disappears  with  the  etTusion.  The  pericardium  may 
also  he  implicated  in  cases  of  pneiinwthorax,  producing  pneumnperi- 
cardiuin,  us  has  already  been  nientiontsl. 

Phlebitis  and  Thrombosis.— Although  occurring  quite  frequently 
during  the  course  of  phthisis,  phlebitis  ami  thromboplilebitis  are  ordy 
rarely  mentioned  as  c*()mi>lications  of  this  disease.  Older  clinicians, 
as  Ilort'niann  in  1740,  and  after  him  Ilnnter,  Louis,  Trousseau,  and 
others  have  mentioncil  it,  and  t'lirsiiam  wrote  in  IStH)  on  "Causes 
of  Olistrnction  of  the  Wins  of  the  l^wer  Kxtremities  Clausing  Edema 
of  the  Corresponding  Limb  and  Occurring  in  Phthisical  Patients/' 
Must  writers  are  inclined  to  attribntc  them  to  the  tul>crculous  tc»xemia, 
while  others  have  found  in  them  an  instance  of  nianintic  thrombosis. 
But  rctvntly  (lustav  Liebermeister,'  in  a  thurongh  clinical  and  patho- 
logical stud>'  of  the  subject,  attributes  them  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
bacilli  on  the  bloodvessels,  finding  as  he  does  that  nearly  all  tuberc*u- 
lons  patients  have  a  bacteremia.  Hanshalter  and  Ktieime.  Vaquez, 
Sabrazes  and  ^b>ngou^,  Chantemesse  and  Widal,  I^esne  and  lievaut, 
Liel>ermeister,  and  others  have  found  virulent  tuljcrcle  bacilli  in  such 
thrombi.  In  cases  under  my  care  no  tnljcrcle  bacilli  could  he  found  in 
the  thr*unl>i  microscopically  or  by  inoculation  of  aninuds. 

llilebitis  and  thrombosis  in  phthisis  usually  occur  in  the  femoral 
vein,  though  at  times  we  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  vena  cava^  tlie 
innominate,  jugular,  subclavian,  or  renal  veins  are  at<*€Tte«I  or  even 
the  cerebral  siTUises.  The  frequency  of  tJiis  complication  is  given  by 
P.  IL  Dtnvdeli-  as  .'il)  among  VMM)  consumptives,  or  L5  per  cent.  IL 
Ruge  and  Hierokles^  found  it  nineteen  tiuies  among  177iS  cases  of 
pnlnionar>'  tul)erculosis,  or  1  jier  cent.  In  my  exf*erience  it  appears 
to  be  even  m<>re  freciuent  in  advanced  and  active  cases  of  phthisis. 
P.  llortonSmith  Hartk^y  found  throndjosis  of  vrins  in  2.ii  per  cent. 
of  2<l-{  cases  which  came  to  autopsy.  In  males  the  percentage  was 
but  L  while  in  females  it  was  (10,  Etiiau  A.  (iray  observed  thrombo- 
phlebitis as  a  (^implication  of  phthisis  seven  times  in  14iR)  cases  at  the 
(Miicago  Fresh  Air  fb>spita!:  .'?  in  men  and  4  in  women. 

I*hlebitis  is  very  often  found  in  the  veins  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities,  especially  in  very  active  cases  running  high  fever.  Mostly 
the  mtMhum-sized  or  snudi  veins  are  affected.  CUnically,  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  \'eins  of  the  tipjxr  extremities  are  more  easil\   recognized  by 

1  Virchows  Archiv.,  1909,  cxcviii.  332. 
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palpation  hecaust*  of  X\w  lesser  tliiekness  of  the  muscles  and  adipose 
tissue.  The  alTeeted  veins  are  tender  to  the  touch  and  atsu  painful  on 
niytion  iif  the  limit.  Edema  of  tlie  extremities  is  ext*eptional  in  simple 
phlel>itis,  though  in  some  eases  it  may  occur.  The  phlebitis  may 
disappear,  to  reapi>ear  again  and  in  most  eases  it  is  persistent  till 
thrombosis  also  occurs,  or  till  the  fatal  issue  of  the  case.  In  fact, 
lililebltt^  Lf  nif  onutiftii,^  eompHrfrffon,  A  thrombus  may  fle\'t*hip  anil 
it  may  soften  and  he  carried  by  the  eircnlatinfc  blood  to  distant  organs, 
producing  pijlmr>na ry  embolism  or  infarction.  It  may  organize  and 
remain  as  a  firm*  thick  cord.  Hirtz'  described  cases  of  phlebitis  ami 
thrombosis  occurring  during  the  incipient  stage  of  phthisis,  or  e\Tn 
pa'ccenling  the  aetiia!  unset  of  the  disease.  es|>ecially  in  chlorotic  girls, 

Tlirombosis  of  the  Femoral  Vems.^Thrombosis  occurs  most  freqnentJy 
in  the  femoral  vein  but,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dowdell,  usually  the 
popliteal  vein  is  found  to  contain  a  clot  of  older  date,  while  in  some 
the  saphenous  vein  is  ]>higged  and  rarely  the  superficial  veins  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  as  well  as  the  main  trunk  from  the  tibial  vein  uiiwarcb  iire 
thrombosed.  Dowdelt,  Huge  and  Ilierokles,  Liefjenneistcr,  and 
others  have  also  found  thrombosis  of  the  uterine  and  brachial  veins, 
the  prostatic  plexus,  and  endtolism  of  distant  arteries  is  said  to  be  not 
uncommon.  As  is  the  ease  with  phlebitis,  thrombosis  is  found  niitstly 
in  far-atlvanced  but  acutely  rumiing  cases  and  is  usually  the  precursor 
of  a  fatal  issue, 

The  most  important  symptom  is  edema  of  the  affectetl  limb.  The 
onset  is  usnaily  slow  and  insidious,  tiie  swelling  coming  on  gradually* 
Pam  is  often  felt  ftjr  a  few  days  after  the  onset  of  e<lenia,  but  in  many 
cases  this  is  lacking.  When  present  it  is  mainly  felt  in  the  popliteal 
space  where  tenderness  may  be  elicited.  Inasmuch  as  practically"  all 
these  patients  have  symptoms  of  acti\'e  phthisis,  the  temperature 
is  not  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis^ it  is  continuous  or  hectic,  as  the  case 
may  he;  tlie  onset  of  the  thrombosis,  edema,  etc.,  has  hardly  any 
influence  on  tJie  pyrexia.  In  some  cases  under  my  care  there  were 
disturbances  in  sensation  of  the  affecteil  limb,  which  w'as  cohl,  nmub, 
or  tender.  In  one  case  the  pain  was  excniciating  and  moipliine  alone 
w^as  effective  in  relieving  it  in  part.  When  the  deeper  veins  of  tlie 
muscles  are  fjluggnl,  \\'hich  is  not  rare,  there  ma\'  lie  s(^\'ere  pain  and 
hy{>eresthesia  of  tlie  calf  of  the  atiVcted  leg.  1  >iagnosis  may  be  <lifficult 
at  first,  but  as  socai  as  tlie  edema  appears,  the  cause  is  clear.  In  some 
cases  the  thrombus  in  the  aH'ected  vein  is  so  thick  as  to  be  palpalile, 
I  have  many  times  been  able  to  palpate  the  femoral  and  crural  veins 
as  thick,  firm  cords  tender  to  tlie  touch. 

Diafi^osis. — In  most  ca.ses  the  diagnosis  of  thrombosis  and  phlebitis 
is  rather  easy.  It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  etlcma  of  tlie  extremities 
common  in  phtldsis  and  due  to  caiiliac  and  renal  insufficiency,  and 
from  cachectic  edema  whicli  is  frequently  seen  in  the  tenninal  stages 
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of  this  disease.  Thrombosis  always  begins  in  one  extremity  and  is 
confined  to  it,  or  marked  on  one  side  when  fully  developed.  It  is 
tender  to  the  touch  along  the  course  of  the  veins  and  not  necessarily 
over  the  edematous  skin.  The  dilated  superficial  veins  may  at  times 
contain  clots.  On  the  other  hand,  edema  due  to  cardiac  or  renal 
disease  is  accompanied  by  signs  and  symptoms  of  these  conditions,  botli 
lower  extremities  are  affected  by  the  swelling,  and  the  tenderness  along 
the  course  of  the  veins  is  lacking,  ('achectic  edema  occurs  on  both 
sides,  is  painless  and  subsides  when  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  recimi- 
bent  position  for  some  time.  At  times  intra-abdominal  pressure  on  the 
common  or  external  iliac  vein  or  on  the  femoral  may  produce  edema 
of  one  extremity  not  imlike  that  of  thrombosis.  The  same  condition 
may  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  upper  extremity  when  intratho- 
racic pressure  is  exerted  by  enlarged  glands  in  the  thorax  on  the  main 
trunks  of  the  veins.  But  careful  exammation  will  usually  reveal  the 
tumor  or  the  glands  which  are  responsible. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Jugular  Vein. — ^Thrombosis  causing  edema  of  the 
upper  extremity  is  very  rare,  but  it  does  occur.  Two  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation.  Hxunphrey^  reported  such  a  case  in  1859; 
Lesague^  observed  in  1870  a  case  of  phthisis  complicated  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  thrombus  in  the  external  jugular,  subclavian,  and  humeral 
veins.  Ten  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  thrombus  it  was  com- 
pletely softened  and  all  symptoms  of  phlebitis  disappeared.  But 
in  all  other  cases  reported,  death  supervened  within  a  %)uple  of  weeks 
after  the  establishment  of  thrombosis.  The  s\Tnptoms  are  edema, 
pain,  etc.,  of  the  upper  extremity.  In  1904  Charles  J.  Aldrich'  collected 
from  the  literature  9  cases  of  this  complication  of  phthisis  and  reported 
1  of  thrombosis  of  the  left  internal  jugular  with  extension  through 
tlie  sul)eiavijiu  down  the  axillary  hito  tlie  basilic  veins.  Two  weeks 
later  a  like  thrombus  appeared  in  the  right  side  and  extended  to  the 
veins  of  the  arm.  Death  was  due  to  cerebral  sinus  thrombosis  from 
extension  of  tlie  tJirombus  in  the  right  internal  jugular  vein.  In  one 
of  my  cases  thrombosis  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein  occurreil  in 
a  i)atient  with  a  s])ontane<)us  jHieumothorax. 

Pwciuosh  of  Thronthosis. — The  ])n)gn()sis  is  fatal  in  nearly  all  cases 
because  of  the  severity  of  tlie  tuberculous  process,  occurring  as  it  does 
mainly  in  rapidly  advancing  cases  of  phthisis.  Death  may  be  due  to 
secondary  emboli  which  cause  sudden  death.  Excepting  Lesague*s 
case  mentioned  above  and  Ethan  A.  (Cray's  case,  I  hfive  not  heard  of  a 
patient  with  phthisis  complicated  by  thn)mbosis  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremity  surviving  two  months;  tliey  usually  succumb  within  one 
month. 

Urogenital  Tract.  -  Of  other  complications  occurring  more  or 
less  often  during  the  course  of  phthisis  may  be  mentioned  tuber- 
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culosis  of  the  urogenital  tract.     We  have  already  mentioned  that 
albuminuria  is  not  uncommon  in  phthisis,     In  far-advanced  cases, 

( nephritis  is  quite  frequent  and  we  may  have  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease*  especially  edema,  anasarca,  etc.,  and  even  uremia,  which 
is  at  times  diifieult  to  tUfferentiate  from  tuberculous  meningitis.  In 
many  of  the  ad\'anced  cases  we  may  also  note  symptoms  due  to  amyloitl 
disease  of  the  kidneys:  Abundance  of  secretion  of  urine  of  low  speeitic 

'gravity  containing  hyaline  casts  and  allium  in  in  large  quantities.  But 
in  tliis  form  of  nephritis  <!ropsy  is  infre<[uent.  I  have  been  struck 
with  tbe  fact  that  in  most  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  all  mm  in 
in  the  urine  and  dropsy,  tlie  temi>erature  drops  down  to  near  normal 
and  very  often  the  activity  of  the  process  in  the  lung  diminishes. 
The  prognosis  is,  however,  not  improved* 

In  some  castas  iuherctdo^is  of  the  kidneya  superxenes  and  also  of  tlie 
bhulder,  seminal  vesicles,  vas  deferens,  and  epididymis.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  kidneys  is  very  difficult  of  diagnosis  in  its  early  stages.  Finding 
acid-fast  bacilli  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine  is  not  sufficient  to  base  a 
diagnosis  in  my  experienee.  excepting  when  the  specimen  has  been 
obtained  by  catheterization  of  the  ureter.  Even  so  tjiere  havc^  l>een 
reported  cases  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  microscopically  and 
by  moculation  into  animals,  yet  the  autopsy,  or  the  kidney  removed  by 
operation,  showed  no  tuberculous  lesion.  Tliis  is  a  fact  which  shfudd 
ne\'er  be  lost  sight  of  in  dou!>tful  cases.  I  have  seen  easels  in  which 
tubercle  Imcilli  were  thus  founrl  yet  the  patient  improved  without 
o|)eration.  Patients  with  fnbenulmix  pi/eUtw  suffer  usuallv'  from 
lumbar  pain  of  a  dull  character,  have  pus,  albumin  and  blnoft,  renal 
epitlieliuio,  and  evmi  caseous  debris  in  the  urine.  I  have  seen  cases 
in  which  the  pain  occurred  in  paroxA'sms  and  it  was  difficult  to 
ditTerentiate  fn^m  tliat  of  renal  colic  due  to  stone. 

Terminal  Edema. — In  a  large  proportion  of  tuberculous  patients 
edema,  general  or  local,  appears  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  liefore  tlie  fatal 
termination  of  the  case.  The  edematous  swelling  is  mainly  seen  anamd 
the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities;  but  at  times  it  invoh^^s  the  wliole 
body.  The  origin  of  this  edema  is  not  kno^m  definitely  Some  are 
inehned  to  attribute  it  to  nephritis,  hut  it  is  met  with  in  cases  in  wliicli 
tlie  autopsy  shows  that  the  kidneys  remained  in  good  conditit>n. 
Others  state  that  it  is  due  to  myocardial  dcgeneratifin,  especially 
to  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  Tharles  W.  Mills'  and  John  T. 
Ilenrlerson  found  a  characteristic  picture  by  Mosenthars  test,  with  a 

.marked  decrease  in  water  and  swiium  eldoride  elimination. 

Tuberculous  Ulceratioiis  of  Mucous  Membranes.— We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  despite  tlie  fact  that  so  much  of  tubcrcidous  sputmn 
passes  tlirough  the  mouths  and  lips  of  phthisical  subjects,  ulcerations 
of  these  parts  are  extremely  rare.  But  it  appears  that  tuberculous 
ulceration  of  the  tongue  is  more  frequent  tJian  is  generally  appreciated- 
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James  R.  Scott  has  receTitI\'  drawn  attention  to  this  fact.  At  the 
Montefiore  Hospital  I  see  about  eight  or  ten  cases  a  year.  These 
ulcers  may  ap|R^ar  fissurod,  graTiuloniatoiis,  or  papillomatous;  iu  many 
cases  they  are  located  on  tlie  dorsum  of  the  tongue  but  very  frequently 
also  on  the  tip,  the  sides  and,  rarely,  on  the  frenum,  I  have  seen  some 
with  nlcers  of  the  soft  palate,  anil  very  rarely  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx.  In  a  recent  case  under  my  care  there  vvertr  ulcers 
tm  the  toitj^ue,  one  on  the  tip  and  two  on  each  side. 

In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  oi*curring  as  they  do  in  patients 
with  pronouncetl  tulicrcnlous  lesions  in  the  lungs  an<l  perliaps  the 
larvnx.  But,  at  times,  they  may  he  found  in  a  i>atient  without  very 
active  synij)tonis  of  phthisis,  and  nuist  then  be  dinVrentiatcd  fn>in  local 
manifestations  of  syphilis,  carcinoma,  and  epithelinma,  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  tile  chest  will  clear  op  the  case,  l>et*ause  these  ulcerations 
arc,  almost  without  cxce|>tic»n,  secondary  to  tulvcrculosis  in  the  lung, 
A  sjicciinrn  removed  and  examined  ndcroscopically  may  siiow  the 
cliaracteristic  tuberculous  changes  or  tubercle  bacilli. 

Purpura.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  pur|)ura  hemorrhagica  compli- 
cating ud\  anced  jihtliisis.  Petechia  ai*c  very  frcque!it  in  many  ca.ses. 
but  true  pyri)nra  hemorrhagica  with  extensive  ecehynios<*s  scattercfl 
o\er  the  limlis  may  occur,  antl  then*  may  Ix'  simultaneously  hemor- 
rhages fnjin  some  of  the  mucous  meml>ranes — true  jxurpura  hemor- 
rhagica. In  H  out  of  the  4  caj^es  seen  by  me  recently  thtTc  were  also 
albmninuria  and  liematuria,  and  the  patients  sut^tnimtied  shortly 
after  tlic  a})pcaraocc  of  the  purpura,  an*!  I  am  inclined  to  agree  witli 
John  M,  Ouice'  to  the  eifect  that  the  wrurreut^  of  purpura,  espe- 
cially the  hemorrhagic  form,  in  the  course  of  tul>erculosis  is  always  a 
grave  s\inptym. 

Its  etiological  relation  to  tul^>erculosis  is  doubtful.  Some  authors 
are  inclined  to  sec  in  tlw  tul>ercle  bacillus  a  cause  of  the  purjiura,  but 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  so  extremely  rare  in  phtliisical  sul5Jei*ts  shows  that 
when  the  two  diseases  occur  in  the  same  subject,  it  is  in  all  probability 
a  coincidence.  I  believe  that  Ouiee's  observation  that  after  an 
attack  of  purpura  jrhysif^al  examination  will  reveal  a  more  advanci*ti 
conditiun  of  the  lesion  dcH^s  not  at  all  firove  that  the  hemorrhages  into 
the  skin  were  directly  of  a  tuberculous  character;  it  by  no  means 
exdudi's  the  chances  of  their  being  a  coincideni'e. 

Superficial  Cold  Abscesses  in  the  Chest  Wall.— Though  these  ab- 
scesses are  not  very  unconunon  in  tut>erculiius  subjects,  they  are  only 
rarely  mentioned  in  monographs  on  the  subject  tjf  tuberculosis.  Their 
relatiiiu  to  phthisis  was  lirst  pointed  tmt  by  Ix*plat  in  1870.  Other 
French  authors,  notjibly  C  Jaujot,  Duplay,  N'crneuil,  ( 'harvot,  ami  others 
then  descTibed  them  in  detail.  Three  varieties  have  been  mcntionc<l, 
one  arising  from  the  cellular  tissues,  one  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
ribs,  and  a  thirtl  of  dct^p  origin  from  the  l>one.    Gaujot  described  these 
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abscesses  as  in  front  of  the  ribs,  hehinfl  the  rihs,  anrt  of  the  sliirt-stiid 
variet\\m  which  a  superficial  and  deep  abscess  eommuiiieates  throngh 
an  intercostal  space. 

S.  Souli^oux,  Peroii,  \'illar,  !\tgct,  and  nn>re  reeentl\'  Samuel 
Robins(m»*  show  that  these  abscesses  arc  of  plenro]>ulmoiiary  orif^^iu. 
Robinson,  with  considerable  /-ray  experience,  shows  that  "the  time- 
worn  cnstom  of  regarding  such  lesions  as  due  solel\'  to  a  necrotic  rib  is 
unquestionably  a  fallacy."  Erosion  and  even  necrosis,  particularly 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rib,  are  not  uncomuion,  bnt  this  is  purely 
incidetituL  It  usually  follows  old  tuberculous  pleurisy,  but  nray  be 
found  in  pulmonary  eases.  The  tubercle  bacilli  apparently  iuAade  the 
chest  wajl  through  the  lymphatics  which  oia\'  be  found  in  old  adhesions 
of  the  pleura.  These  abstrsscs  Yvdve  been  foun*b  on  rare  occasions,  to 
drain  by  breaking  tliroogh  a  tulR-rculous  lung.  Tliey  are  analogous  to 
the  abscesses  found  often  in  tiie  ^  icinity  of  the  incision  for  empyema  of 
tuberculous  origin. 

On  the  chest  wall,  along  the  line  of  insert i(m  of  the  diaphragm, 
particuhirly  anteriorly,  or  in  the  lower  axillary  region,  there  is  noted  a 
circumscribed  swelling,  the  size  of  a  pigeon*s  or  a  hen's  egg,  painless  and 
Huctuating.  There  is  usually  no  surrournling  iutlanunatory  induration, 
and  only  later  tbe  infectefl  area  becomes  reel  and  somewhat  tender. 
When  incised  a  moderate  amount  of  liquid,  curdy  pus  is  eliminated, 
but  healing  is  slow:  In  most  cases  a  fistula  is  left  which  persists  for 
months;  or  an  ulcer  remains  which  keeps  on  disc*harging  pus  for  a 
similar  period.  \'ery  often  the  fistula  or  ulcer  is  located  over  a  ril), 
the  periosteum  of  which  is  implicated.  In  numy  cases  healing  finally 
takes  place  leaving  an  ugi\'  red  sear. 

The  diagnosis  is  at  times  difficult— there  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  not  an  empyema  pointing  on  the  cliest  wall,  particularly-  when 
there  are  physical  signs  of  a  lung  lesion  or  thick  pleura  elicite4l  in  the 
sjime  area.  A  careful  consideration  f)f  the  history  and  course  of  the 
trouble,  however,  clears  up  the  diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
PROGNOSIS  IN  Pl'LMONARY  TIHERCULOSIS. 

The  Curability  of  Phthisis.— I^ennec,  the  first  physician  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  pathology  of  phthisis,  pronounced  it  an  incurable 
disease.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  keen  clinician  recognized  that 
many  cases  do  recover.  He  said:  **The  cure  of  phthisis  is  not  beyond 
the  powers  of  Nature,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
art  possesses  no  certain  means  of  attaining  this  end." 

The  observations  of  physicians  all  through  the  nineteenth  century 
have  clearly  shown  that  phthisis  is  not  invariably  fatal,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  treatment  applied  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  have  killed  most  of  the  curable  cases,  according  to 
our  understanding  of  the  pathology  and  therapy  of  the  disease.  Still, 
Flint  reported  670  cases  observed  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years 
and  the  proportion  of  cases  cured  or  arrested  was  not  much  below 
that  which  we  attain  at  present.  Thomas  J.  Mays*  compiled  statis- 
tics of  Flint's  670  cases  and  Williams's  1000  cases  observed  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  compared  the  results  with  Trudeau*s  1060  cases  under 
observation  for  seventeen  years.  The  percentages  of  recoveries  and 
survivals  are  about  the  same,  or  rather  in  favor  of  Flint's  and  Williams's 
cases. 

At  present  we  have  sufficient  and  uncontrovertible  proof  that  tuber- 
culosis is  curable  in  all  its  stages.  Experience  while  making  autopsies 
shows,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  curable  of  clu-onic  diseases,  consider- 
ing the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  show  healed,  or  quiescent, 
tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lungs  when  examined  after  death.  And  the 
lesions  discoxered  are  often  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  process  was 
(juite  extensive  at  the  time  of  its  activity. 

Importance  of  Prognosis. — There  is  no  need  of  elaborating  on  the 
importance  of  ])rognosis  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  always 
significant  and,  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  it  is,  at  times,  even  more 
important  than  diagnosis.  Indeed,  most  ])atients  come  with  ready- 
made  diagnoses  and  all  they  want  to  know  is  the  ultimate  outlook. 
"Will  he  recover?"  is  one  of  the  first  (juestions  after  the  patient  and 
his  friends  are  told  that  there  is  a  tuberculous  lesion.  "If  so,  how  long 
will  it  tiike  till  he  recovers?"  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  be  ready 
to  answer  whether  the  patient,  after  recovery,  will  be  able  to  resume 
his  occupation,  and  whether  there  is  danger  of  relapse.  In  case  of  an 
unfavorable  prognosis  it  is  often  asked,  *'How  long  will  the  patient 
last?" 
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We  cannot  answer  all  or  most  of  these  questions  in  the  average 
case  with  a  liigli  de^ee  of  certainty.  As  J.  Mitchel  Bnice^  says:  prog- 
nosis in  tnhereulosis  "is  always  a  difficult  and  often  a  disappointing 
proceeding.  Witli  all  the  facts  of  a  case  in  our  possession  the  conclu- 
sion we  reach  proves  too  frequently  to  be  false.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  we  fail  in  prognosis  most  often  because  of  the  very 
number,  variety^  and  different  character  of  the  facts  that  we  discover. 
Each  of  our  ol>sin' vat  ions  has  its  own  prognostic  value,  and  most  of 
them  ha\T  a  difl'erent  value  in  difTereet  instances  and  at  different  times* 
We  meet  with  an  extraordinary,  variable,  and  therefore  uncertain, 
course  of  the  pathological  process  from  month  to  month.  No  disease 
is  so  difficult  to  deal  w^ith  in  this  connection,  and  we  have  to  confess 
tliat  we  too  often  find  ourselves  changing  our  forecast  in  both  directions 
from  time  to  time."  The  extreme  difficulty  of  prognosis  in  phthisis 
has  been  best  ex]>resvsed  by  the  one  who  said  that  he  who  attempts  to 
forecast  the  outlook  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  only  and  that  is  that  he 
will  be  mistaken. 

The  difficulties  are,  however,  not  insurmountable  in  many  cases, 
and  we  can  estimate  the  prognosis  of  the  average  patient  in  any  stage 
of  the  disease  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactitude.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  we  must  take  into  consideration  all  available  facts  which  may 
have  any  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Elements  of  Propiosis  in  Phthisis* — The  notion  that  this  disease  is 
curable  only  in  its  incipient  stage  is  one  of  tlie  half-truths  which  have 
gained  uiii\'ersal  credence  because  of  tradition.  There  are  so  many 
exceptions  as  to  almost  nullify  this  ancient  dietmn.  We  have  already 
shown  that  it  is  fallacious  to  classify  phthisis  into  three  or  four  stages, 
and  to  say  witliout  reservation  that  in  the  first  stage  it  is  curable; 
in  the  second  stitge  tiie  chances  of  recovery  are  consideral)Iy  dimin- 
ished, while  in  the  third  stage  it  is  incurable.  There  are  '*  Ittcipietif 
case^  which  bare  no  chance,  irrespective  of  the  treaimmi  applied;  while 
ikere  are  7nmiy  in  the  third  stage  it  hose  chances  of  s^urnval  and  even  of 
efficiency  are  ej'cellent.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  discuss  the  prog- 
nosis of  phtliisis  accor^iing  to  the  stages  of  tlie  disease. 

The  elements  of  prognosis  in  phthisis  reside  in  tlie  following  factors: 
(1)  The  form  of  the  disease;  (2)  in  a  given  form  of  the  disease,  tlie 
activity  of  the  process  as  revealed  by  the  constitutional  s>7nptoms 
and  physical  signs;  (3)  the  presence  of  complications;  (4)  the  extent 
of  tiie  lesion  in  the  lungs;  and  (5)  the  economic  condition  of  tlic 
patient. 

Prognosis  in  the  Various  Forms  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.— We 
have  s**en  from  our  sturK'  of  the  symptomatology  of  phtliisis  tliat  the 
fonn  of  the  disease  has  a  greater  influence  on  tlie  ultimate  outlook  than 
the  extent  of  the  lesion  or  even  tJie  activity  of  the  process.  Thus, 
in  the  pulmonary*  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  chances  of  recovery 
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are  nil.  Tlie  patient  will  die  irrespective  of  the  treatment  applied. 
In  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  the  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable,  the 
only  hope  we  may  entertain  is  that  tlie  disease  will  take  a  turn  to  the 
l»etter,  and  pursue  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis.  This  hapjwns  on 
rare  occasions,  hut  it  should  not  be  expected  in  t he ax'era^e  case.  I  n  fact , 
we  may  say  that  tlic  prognosis  is  decidetlly  bad  in  these  cases.  l*atienU 
with  (tcuk  phthms  vsuaUi/  laM  as  juany  iceeks  or  months  as  those  with 
chronic  phfbis^is  In^d  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  other  extreme,  abortive  tuberculosis, 
we  find  tJiat  the  prognosis  is  favorable  under  all  circumstances,  Prac- 
tically all  patients  recover;  the  vast  majority  without  even  knowing 
tJuit  they  luive  Ijeen  tuberculous;  or  when  the  disease  has  been  diag- 
nosticated tJiere  t>ften  remains  a  hirking  suspicion  that  it  was  a  false 
alarnu  even  if  tul)enie  bacilli  were  discnvered  in  tlie  sputum. 

In  fil>roi<l  phthisis  tlie  prognosis  is  verA'  goml  indeed ♦  so  long  as  there 
is  no  fever.  The  dyspnea  and  discomfort  which  this  disease  causes 
for  years  are  Ivearable  by  the  average  patient,  But  as  S4>rin  as  fever 
makes  its  ap]>earance  and  persists  for  some  time,  the  pnignosis  is 
that  of  chronic  phthisis,  wliich  will  soon  be  discnssetL 

The  influence  of  tJie  patient's  age  on  prognosis  has  already  been 
discusse<l  in  the  chapters  dealing  witli  tuberculosis  in  children  (pp.  394 
and  412),  and  in  the  aged  (p.  415), 

Tlie  most  im]K>rtaut  form  of  phthisis,  that  of  tJie  most  conmion 
chronic  type,  is  the  disease  in  which  the  prognosis  is  xery  diflicult  to 
formulate  in  the  individual  case.  We  may  be  able  to  prove  statistic- 
ally that  a  certain  jjercentage  of  cases  recover  completely;  another 
I>ercTntagc  will  survive  so  many  years;  still  another  |>ercentage  will 
succumb  within  one  or  two  years,  etc.  But  in  tlie  practice  of  medicine 
we  deal  witli  individual  cases  and  statistics  count  for  naught. 

In  the  individual  case  the  outcome  of  the  disease  dej>ends  on  so 
many  complex  and  varialvle  factors  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
formulate  a  fjrcjgnosis.  Indcctb  we  see  that  tJie  most  desi>erate  case, 
slowly  or  siahlenly.  witli  or  witJiout  any  discoverable  reason,  takes  a 
turn  to  tlie  better  and  recovers.  We  see  others  w^ho  drag  along  for 
years,  liviiig,  but  they  do  not  recover.  Still  otliers,  in  whom  tlie 
general  condition  has  l>een  cpiite  or  alttjgethcr  favonil>!e,  suddenly 
take  a  tuni  to  tlie  Avorse  and  the  patient  is  carriefl  off  within  a  few 
weeks  or  montlis. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  enter  into  the  elements  of  prognosis  of 
chronic  phthisis  in  greater  detail. 

Proen[iostic  Significance  of  the  Patient^s  History. — Many  authors 
have  stated  that  patients  with  a  family-  history'  of  tuberculosis  are  more 
likely  to  nm  an  unfavomble  course  than  those  derived  from  nrvn* 
phthisical  st<x*k.  A  con  side ratii^n  of  the  facts  brought  together  in 
(liaptcr  \  will  sliow  that  this  is  a  fallacious  view.  The  patient  was 
undoubtedly  infectetl  during  childJuMMj.  Had  he  suffere<l  a  massive 
infection  during  infancy  he  would  have  succmnbed  to  some  acute 
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form  of  tuberculosis.  The  fact  Uiat  he  suTA'ivecl  the  primary'  infection 
proves  that  it  was  mild;  this  is  also  the  reason  why  he  now  suffers 
from  chronic  phthisis,  and  not  from  an  acute  form  t^f  the  disease. 
Indeed,  patients  showing  si^ns  of  some  hical  tnbercul<nis  lesion  at  an 
earher  age  usually  have  a  slow,  sluggish,  fonn  of  phthisis,  lasting  for 
many  years*  Man>'  authors  have  also  calcnlated  that  tlie  average 
duration  of  a  phtliisieal  ]>atient  with  a  family  history  of  tuberculosis 
is  longer  than  in  mw  deri^efl  from  robust  stock.  This  is  best  seen  in 
the  acuteness  of  phthisis  in  pers4>ns  who  have  just  emigrated  from 
rural  districts  into  large  cities. 
^  Experienve  kache.i  that  ike  prognmu  w  nut  different  in  fuherfmhus 
adnlts  who  are  derirefi  frotn  phthijfical^stffvk  th(in  in  thtm'  who  are  not.  The 
slight  flifferences  that  have  been  discerned!  api>ear  to  be  rather  in 
Favor  of  the  fonucr. 

Sex* — It  appears  that  the  profjnfm.H  is  more  famrahle  in  wonten  than 
in  firen,  A  man  acquiring  tubercuhjsis  is  apt  to  continue  working  and 
tlius  aggravate  the  prognosis  wliile  a  wtmian.  who  is  usually  not  the 
bread-winner,  is  more  likely  to  abstain  frou^  overexertion,  wliich  is 
such  an  important  element  in  tlie  treatment  of  this  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  pregnancies,  labor,  and  lactatitnis  are  apt  to  aggravate 
the  prognosis  in  wcmien.  In  fact,  it  has  been  niy  experience  that 
the  prognosis  of  phthisis  in  wtmien  is  better  in  th(»se  who  are  nnmarriet! 
tlian  in  those  who  are  niarrie<b  Women  are  less  likely  ti>  succumb 
to  some  of  tlie  more  serious  complications  of  plithisis,  such  as  hemor- 
rhage, pneumothorax,  etc.  They  also  less  often  suffer  from  lar^Tigeal 
tuljerculosis. 

The  Onset  of  the  Disease* — In  eme.H  wiih  a  swlden  onm't  the  protj- 
nosi.s  i.f  u'or,Hc  than  in  those  in  whom  the  dijiea.se  came  on  in.sidiondif. 
Even  the  fact  tliat  the  former  are  more  apt  to  take  strong  measures 
to  prevent  tbe  activity  of  the  process  does  not  counterbalant'e  the 
seriousness  of  an  acute  onset,  excepting  when  tbe  smldenuess  refers 
nu^rely  to  aj^  initial  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  An  acute  onset  means 
severe  constitutional  aurl  toxic  symptoms,  low  ]x>wers  of  resistance, 
and  the  process  in  the  hmgs  extcmis  very  quickly,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  quite  large  portions  of  one  or  both  hmgs  are  affect ed. 

Those  beginning  with  hemoptgsi.'f  hare  nmtallif  a  better  outlook  than 
others.  The  reasi>n  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  dramatic  onset  frightens 
the  patient,  and  he  is  apt  to  institute  proper  treatment  even  if  he  feels 
well  after  the  cessatitm  of  the  bIctHiing,  while  ijatients  with  milrl 
symptoms,  hut  without  hemoptysis,  may  continue  at  wtirk  till  the 
disease  is  aggravate*!.  But  this  does  iu)t  exjilain  all  cases.  It  seems 
that  heuu>pt\'sis  has  very  often  a  gotwl  infiuence  on  the  progiu)sis  of 
phthisis  at  any  stage  nf  the  disease  and  many  patients  feel  much  better 
after  a  brisk  hemorrhage  (see  p,  1220).  The  cases  marked  l>y  an  onset 
witJi  pleurisy,,  dr\'  or  moist,  have,  as  a  rule,  a  better  prognosis  than 
others,  as  has  already  been  stated  (p.  453).  It  has  been  obstTvetl  that 
patients  who  are  only  slowly  regabiing  their  healtli  after  an  attack 
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of  pleurisy  are  pale  and  emaciated,  are  more  likely  to  develop  active 
and  progressive  phthisis  than  those  who  recover  quickly,  and  soon 
regain  their  former  health. 

Prognostic  Significance  of  the  Activity  of  the  Disease.— We  have 
seen  throughout  this  book  that  the  activity  of  the  process  in  the  lung 
has  a  greater  inflvence  on  the  ultimate  outcome  than  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  The  activity  is  best  studied  by  a  carefid  consideration  of 
general  or  constitutional  symptoms.  Of  these,  fever  is  the  most 
important.  There  is  no  active  tuberculosis  without  pyrexia.  The 
afebrile  cases,  discussed  elsewhere,  are  rather  uncommon  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  prognosis  is  rather  good,  so  long  as  fever  is  lacking.  Each 
turn  for  the  worse,  each  complication,  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the 
temperature. 

In  active  disease  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
height  and  duration  of  the  fever.  Every  extension  of  the  lesion  manifests 
itself  by  increased  pyrexia;  persistence  of  pyrexia,  despite  rigid  rest 
in  bed,  is  pathognomonic  of  low  resistance;  the  reverse  type  of  fever, 
in  which  the  highest  point  is  reached  in  the  morning  instead  of  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  is  of  grave  prognostic  significance — it  may  be  an 
indication  of  an  invasion  of  both  lungs  by  tubercles.  On  the  other  hand, 
moderate  fever,  less  than  101°  F.  dropping  down  to  normal  or  sub- 
normal in  the  morning,  is  rather  favorable.  In  other  words:  The 
higher  the  morning  temperaturey  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  evening 
temperature,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  Hectic  fever,  with  normal  and 
subnormal  temperature  in  the  morning,  but  which  rises  high  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  is  of  grave  prognostic  significance.  If  it  lasts 
for  more  than  a  month,  the  patient  will  not  survive.  lie  may  last  or 
even  improve  for  a  time,  but  he  will  not  recover. 

A  normal  temperature  throughout  the  day  and  night  is  a  good  sign; 
when  accompanied  by  a  g(K)d  appetite,  gain  in  weight,  diminution  in 
the  cough  and  expectoration,  etc.,  it  is  an  indication  of  healing  of  the 
lesion.  If  fever  only  ensues  after  exertion  or  excitement,  the  prognosis 
is  very  good  indeed,  provided  proi)er  treatment  is  instituted.  It  is 
for  tJiis  reason  that  most  who  have  new  and  infallible  remedies  for 
phthisis  ask  for  just  this  sort  of  cases  on  which  to  try  the  treatment. 
Tlie  vast  majority  recover  under  any  treatment,  provided  good  nourish- 
ment and  rest  are  ])art  of  the  "cure." 

Indeed  we  can,  in  most  cases,  formulate  our  prognosis  by  a  careful 
stu<ly  of  the  temperature  (airve  for  a  few  weeks.  Of  course,  we  may  on 
rare  occasions  err  by  putting  implicit  faitli  in  the  temperature  cur\'e, 
but  the  ])r(>])ortion  of  errors  will  be  less  than  when  we  attempt  to 
formulate  it  on  other  data,  especially  on  the  stage  of  the  disease,  or 
the  findings  on  j)hysical  examination. 

For  this  reason,  a  progjiosis  in  phthisis  should  not  be  given  after  a 
single  cram  i  not  ion  of  the  patient.  It  is  required  that  the  temperature 
of  the  patient  should  be  studied  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  attempt- 
ing to  forecast  the  outlook. 
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The  prognostic  significance  of  tlac  pulse  should  be  considered. 
Excepting  in  heari  dueam  and  hyperihywidLwt,  no  duease  can  be 
emluated  prognostkally  ivith  the  same  degree  of  accuracif  bi/  ike  pnhe- 
raie  as  chronic  phthuis.  Incipient  cases  with  a  pulse  not  above  SO  per 
minute  have  an  excellent  outlook.  Tachycardia  is  an  indication  of 
acnteness  of  tlie  process,  or  low  resistance,  or  both.  Patients  who 
have  apparently  recovered  hut  reniainefi  with  a  rapid  pulse  have  a 
verj'  poor  outlook.  The  outlook  is  jjjood  in  ci ironic  cases  with  slow 
pulse. 

Of  the  other  constitutional  symptoms  which  gi\'e  us  prognostic 
hints,  the  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  of  great  importance. 
Patients  witli  good  appetite  and  who  digest  and  assimilate  their  ftiud 
well,  recover,  even  when  tJiey  have,  for  the  time  being,  some  fever 
every  afternoon.  Persistent  anorexia  and  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances are  of  grave  prognostic  significance*  Gain  in  weight  in  afebrile 
patients  witli  good  appetite  is  a  good  sign.  But  occasionally  we  meet 
a  patient  w4io  holds  his  own,  or  even  gains,  despite  the  fever.  In  such 
cases  tlie  tfiermometer  sliould  be  our  guide,  and  not  the  scale. 

Hemoptysis  has  no  inflnetH'e  on  the  course  and  prognosis  of  the  diMO^e 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  initial  hemoptyses  are  rather  salutary', 
as  was  stateil  above.  No  patient  has  succumbed  to  a  really  initial 
hemoptysis.  Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  cases  of  ad\'anced  ilisease 
recover  from  hemorrhages.  But  in  cavitary  cases,  w^hich  may  or  may 
not  be  doing  well,  a  brisk  hemoptysis  may  mtexpectedly  kill  the 
]>atient.  In  the  average  case,  if  the  hemoptysis  is  not  accompanietl 
by  fever,  or  tJie  fever  lasts  only  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  active 
bleeding,  tlie  prognosis  is  gt^od.  But  if  p>Texia  continues  it  may  ix>int 
to  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  <jr  to  tuberculous  bronchopnenmonia 
which  is  almost  invarial>ly  fatal.  In  these  eases  tlie  hemoptysis  is 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  fatal  issue. 

The  bhmd-pressnre  of  the  patient  may  give  us  some  valuable  prog- 
nostic hints.  Those  with  iiypertension  have  a  better  outlook  for 
recovery  than  tliose  showing  hypotension.  Low  l>lood-i>ressyre  is 
characteristic  of  feeble  heart  action  due  to  the  tubercuhnis  trjxemia 
acting  unfavorably  on  the  cardiac  muscle.  So  long  as  tlie  bluod- 
pressure  remains  low%  the  prognosis  is  serious.  Witli  the  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  there  is  almost  invariably 
noted  an  increase  in  tlie  blood-pressure.  AVhen  there  appears  during 
the  course  of  phtliisis  an  abnormally  high  blood-pressure,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  may  disclose  the  presence  of  albumin  and  casts.  In 
fibroid  phthisis,  and  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
individuals,  the  blood-pressure  is  normal  or  above  normal  and  the 
prognosis  is  gocxl. 

Prognostic  Stgnificance  of  Complications.^The  presence  of  com- 
plications, tuberculous  and  others,  modifies  the  prognosis  jierceptibly. 
Thus,  laryngeal  and  intestinal  tuberculosis  aggravate  the  prognosis. 
Though  many  recoveries  are  seen  in  patients  with  these  affections, 
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yet  in  the  iinlivitliial  case  we  must  luit  give  a  favonible  pro^iosis  in 
those  wluF  sluiw  positi\'e  proof  of  larMigeal  or  intestinal  eoinplication. 
With  advanced  lar>i^Keal  disease,  manife.sting  itself  in  aphonia,  dys- 
phagia, etc.,  a  fatal  issue  is  to  be  expected.  The  same  is  true  of  diarrhea 
which  last,s  more  than  a  month .  \\  tMiccasii)iiaily,  however,  sc^  patients 
with  pmfuse  diarrhea  lasti!!^  for  several  months.  But  they  never 
recover.  Blood  in  tlie  stools  is  anotJier  unfavorable  sign.  Ischion*ctal 
abscess  is  itself  an  indication  of  intestinal  tul>erculous  uh'eration  and 
is  of  unfavorable  pro^uostic  si^mificance. 

Pleurisy  is  not  invarialjly  an  uiifavoral>le  comjJieation.  The  dry 
form  occurs  in  nearly  all  chronic  cases  anrl  has  a  ratlier  sa!utar>' 
influence  on  the  puhiionary  lesion;  it  is  also  a  ^oo<l  preventive  of  spon- 
taneous pnemuotJif^rax.  l*lenral  efl'usions  are  serious,  though  in  many 
eases  they  have  a  gocxl  iuHuence  mi  the  basic  disease.  We  have 
already  shown  that  they  occasii>nall\'  promote  tlie  healing  of  the  lesion 
in  the  lung  by  compression.  But  in  bilateral  lesions  tlie  side  with  a 
free  pleura  is  likely  to  sulTer  from  an  extension  of  the  tubercul«nis 
process  and  the  outlcHjk  is  gloomy. 

Empyema  is  a  xevy  l>ad  complicati*)!!.  No  recovery  is  to  be  expecteiL 
Tlie  patient  may  last  for  months,  but  he  will  m>t  recover.  On  exceed- 
ingly rare  occasions  the  pus  breaks  thri>ugh  a  broncJius  and  is  expec- 
torated. But  e\'en  here  the  ultimate  outlook  is  bad,  because  of  the 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera  ami  tJie  general  malmitrititni 
caused  by  the  prolonged  suppuration. 

Spontaneous  pueuniotJiorax  is  fatal  in  95  per  cent,  of  cases  within 
one  moi^tli  of  its  occurrence.  The  exceptions  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

Tu!>erculosis  of  the  kidney  is  of  unfavorable  import. 

Of  nou-tubercnlous  complications  we  may  mention  influenza.  This 
disease  is  more  often  diapiosed  in  tnbercuh)ns  patients  than  facts 
WTndfl  warrant.  An  increast*  in  the  cough,  pyrexiar  etc.,  due  to  an 
exacerbation  of  tJic  tnl>erculous  |>rocess,  is  a|)t  to  be  attributed  to 
influenza  by  patients  and  ]>hysiciHns-  Loliar  pneumonia  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  phthisical  i>atients.  In  the  cases  observed  by  the  author 
tJie  outcome  de[)cndal  on  the  condition  of  the  tuberculous  lung.  Those 
with  sliglit  quiescent  lesions  may  pass  tiirough  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, recover,  and  the  phtliisis  shoidtl  pursue  its  course  as  if  im  sucli 
complication  had  occurred.  Hut  in  patients  with  extensiAe  tubercu- 
lous lesions,  refluced  in  vitality,  tlie  pnemnonia  is  tJie  last  straw  and 
the  patient  is  carrie<l  off  within  a  week. 

We  often  meet  other  non-tuberculons  diseases  ui  patients  suffering 
from  phthisis.  Such  as  nec^essitate  an  o[>eration  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  general  anesthetic  are  dangerous,  and  it  has  been  m\'  rule  to 
urge  local  anestliesia,  whenever  feasible,  in  oi>eration3  on  tuberculous 
subjects.  But  when  a  general  anesthetic  is  imperative,  the  imtlook 
is  not  so  gra\'e  as  popularly  supposed.  Many  tuberculous  patients 
under  my  care  have  been  aperated  upon  and  held  under  tlie  influence 
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of  etJier  or  diluroform  for  more  tlian  an  hour,  >'et  tJie\'  ditl  well  after 
recovering  from  the  operation,  1b  most  cases  the  lesion  in  tlie  lung 
keei>s  on  pursuing  its  course  as  if  no  surgical  interference  had  been 
institute*].  (\  D.  Parfitt  reixirts  that  5  per  cent,  of  his  sanatorium 
patients  tluring  seven  years  luui  to  underg4>  major  surgical  operations 
witJi  general  anesthesia.  I  )espite  the  surgical  shock  iiiid  anesthesia,  the 
pulnionar>'  condition  was  not  aggravated  in  any  ease*  Similar  experi- 
ences are  reported  by  H.  (t.  Wetherill  of  Denver,  and  H.  M.  Kinghom. 
It  seems  that  the  entire  problem  rotates  around  the  activity  of  the 
pulmonary  lesion-  An  iuiestJietic  administered  to  a  patient  with 
extensive  lesions  in  tJie  lungs,  running  high  fever,  having  a  rapid  pulse, 
and  other  s\Tnptoms  of  tubcrculniis  toxemia »  will  but  accelerate  the 
inevitable,  or  aggravate  the  slight  chances  of  improvement.  But  w^hen 
the  lesion  is  quiescent,  the  temperature  an*  I  pulse  around  normal,  ant  I 
the  general  condition  fair  or  gocMl,  the  patient  will  stand  the  sho€k  of  a 
major  operation  w^ith  general  anesthesia, 

Pregnmtcif  i,y  a  gmve  mmplieation  of  pkthms,  and  iii  incipient  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  induce  abortion  whene\'er  it  occurs.  For  this  reason 
it  is  urgent  that  married  plitliisical  w'omen  should  be  instructed  in  the 
methotls  of  pre^'entiiln  of  conception,  Diu'ing  pregnane v'  tlie  patient 
may  feel  well,  even  better  than  before  conception  has  taken  place.  But 
after  childbirth  there  is  often  a  reactivation  of  the  tuberculous  process 
mid  an  acute  course  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  ensue, 

Proin^ostic  Significaiice  of  Signs  foimd  on  Physical  Examination,— 
We  ha\  e  already  mentioned  tlie  fallacy  of  formulating  the  pnjgnosis  of 
phthisis  solely  on  the  findings  by  physical  examination.  There  are 
cases  sliowing  physical  signs  indicating  tliat  we  are  dealing  with 
incipient,  or  first-stage,  eases  of  the  American  or  Turban's  classification, 
yet  the  prognosis  is  ver}^  unfavorable.  Indeed  the  most  unfamrable 
prognod»  skimld  be  givefi  in  ccims  shaiving  marked  (xmstitutkmal  symj}- 
Umit  which  are  ottt  uf  proportion  to  the  findings  on  physiea!  examintjiton. 

It  may  be  state*i  that  generally  tlie  extent  of  pulmonary  involve- 
ment is  of  more  importance  tlian  tlie  stage  to  whicli  tJie  lesion  lias 
advanced.  (  avitation  in  one  lobe  is  of  less  danger  than  infiltration 
of  two  or  three  lobes.  J.  Edward  Squire  gives  the  following  table 
embracing  271^0  cases  of  phtjiisis  dunving  tlie  relation  of  improvement 
to  the  number  of  lobes  involved : 


Lob<«  nffcrtod. 

CllB«l, 

Much  miproved, 
Per  cent. 

Improved. 

Per  oe&l. 

Total  jmpr<ivetl 
Per  cent. 

1  .      . 

2  .      . 

3 
4 

.        877 

.     1015 

515 

277 

5S.38 
37.83 

22.62 
15.10 

28,62 
34,67 
,15.53 
29,24 

87,00 
72.50 
68.  M 
41-40 

The  fear  and  apprehension  entertained  by  both  the  profession  and 
the  patient  for  '* holes  in  the  lung''  are  based  on  misconceptions  of  the 
pathologN'  of  phthisis.  The  fact  is  that  the  most  dangerous  cases  of 
progressive  phthisis  are  fatal  before  cavities  are  formed.    This  is  the 
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case  witli  miliary  tuberculosis  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  acute 
pneumonic  phthisis.  If  a  tubercidoys  lesion  in  the  linig  does  not  cica- 
trize quickly,  tlie  best  that  can  happen  to  the  patient  is  that  a  cavity 
shcmld  form.  A  pulmonary  canty  w  proof  that  the  organism  is  in 
possession  of  strong  powers  of  resistance ^  in  fact,  of  iramvnity:  othen^ise 
the  lesion  would  spread.  The  difTerence  between  active  phthisis  with 
cavity  formation  and  mthout  such  occurrence  is  analogous  to  tliat 
between  general  septicemia  and  abscess.  In  the  latter  case  tlie  disease 
is  localized  and  circmnscribed  and,  when  dnimeil,  tlie  danger  is  not  ven^* 
great.  A  cavity  has,  in  fact,  been  defined  as  a  tuberculous  abscess 
which  is  drained  through  a  fistulous  opening  into  a  broncjius. 

This  is  a  fact  which  is  not  appreciated  at  present  to  the  extent  it 
deserves,  though  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  tliat  keen  clinical 
(ibsener  Lacnnec  already  spoke  of  it.  He  said:  ** Pretty  often,  at  the 
period  when  the  complete  evacuation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  is  indi- 
cated by  the  stethoscopic  signs,  the  patient  experiences  a  marked 
improvement  in  his  symptoms:  the  expectoration  and  fever  decrease, 
and,  if  the  improvement  only  lasts  a  little  while,  even  the  wasting  of 
the  body  is  sometimes  diminislied.  This  false  convalescence  is  usually 
only  of  a  few  days*  or  weeks'  duration;  but  it  may  extend  to  some 
months,  and  may  even  seem  to  be  complete.  .  .  It  may  even,  in 
some  rare  instances,  terminate  in  a  perfect  and  permanent  restoration 
of  health." 

It  may  be  stated  tliat  the  dangers  of  htberctikms  carities  van/  inrersely 
itith  the  time  it  takes  for  their  formation.  The  sooner  they  are  produced, 
the  worse  the  prognosis;  tlie  slower  they  develop,  the  better  the  ulti- 
mate outlook.  In  very  acute  forms  of  phthisis  cavitation  is  very  rare. 
The  prognosis  is  gloomy  with  or  without  localized  destruction  of  pid- 
monary  tissue.  In  adults  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  but  m 
infants  rapid  cavity  formation  is  seen  at  times,  and  the  termination  is 
almost  invariably  fatal  In  subacute  forms  of  phtliisis,  in  which  exca- 
vations are  apt  to  form  very  rapit^Uy,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable, 
unless  the  cavity  is  rather  small.  In  the  latter  case  the  disease  may 
be  attenuated,  and  subsequently  pursue  a  chronic  course  with  the 
sequestration  and  expulsion  of  tlie  afTecte<l  area.  Excavation  is  then 
tlie  first  step  toward  tlie  dimhuitiou  of  the  acuteness  of  the  process  in 
the  lung.  The  general  symptoms  may  be  ameliorated,  as  after  the 
evacuation  of  an  abscess. 

In  chronic  phthisis  excam^iiotis^  eren  when  extensive^  are  compatible 
with  a  long  and  efficient  life.  These  cavities  are  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  dense  fibrous  capsules  which  limit  their  extension,  and  are  diabed 
through  fistulous  tracts  communicating  with  bronchi.  So  long  as  the 
secretions  are  eliminated  by  expectoration,  the  patient  may  feel  quite 
comfortable  for  years.  The  cavities  may  even  heal,  as  was  already 
shown  (see  p.  151).  WTien  small,  they  may  be  obliterated  by  granula- 
tions or  by  calcification  of  their  contents.  Larger  excavations  may 
shrink  or,  even  when  remaining  of  large  dimensions,  they  may  become 
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altogether  benign  after  the  necrotic  tissue  has  tieeii  expelled.  They 
are,  however,  a  constant  source  of  danger  of  metastatic  auto-infection 
or  copious  hemorrhages. 

In  my  experience  patienii  iciilt  nght^if tiled  legions  of  thw  type  are  more 
likely  to  recoter  than  those  with  Icft^mded  lenionif.  In  the  former  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  especially  dyspnea,  tachycardia,  etc.*  may 
improve  or  disappear  after  the  forniation  of  a  chronic  cavity  and  the 
tlisap|jearance  of  the  pyrexia.  Kven  dextrocanlia  may  he  well  borne, 
Ikit  in  left-sided  lesions  the  heart  is  pulled  over  to  the  left  and  upward, 
and  the  patient  remains  with  tachycardia  and  is  distressingly  sliort- 
winded,  Pnenmothorax  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity. 

The  rational  explanation  for  the  mildness  of  right-sided  lesions  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  left  side  is  this:  The  left  lung  is  smaller 
than  the  right  and  has  but  two  lobes.  The  d  ivision  of  tlie  I ung  into  lobes 
retards  the  spread  of  tuberculous  process — the  interlobar  fissures,  lined 
witli  double  layers  of  serous  membrane,  act  as  barriers.  In  the  right 
lung  with  three  lobes  tliere  are  two  fissures,  while  there  is  only  one  in 
the  left  lung,  and  when  this  is  passed,  the  entire  lung  is  invaded.  In 
addition,  in  extensive  left-sided  lesions,  the  diaphragm  is  drawn  upward 
and  with  it  the  stomach,  while  the  heart  is  pulled  over  to  the  left 
and  upward;  in  some  cases  tlie  apex  beat  may  be  found  in  tlie  third 
interspace  hi  the  axillary  line.  The  result  is  almost  invariably  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation  due  to  median ica!  causes;  the  dyspnea 
is  severe;  more  so  than  in  dextrocardia  found  in  right-sided  lesions* 
Gastric  symptoms,  due  to  displacement  of  the  stomach,  are  also  ^'e^y 
frequent  hi  extensive  lesions  of  the  left  lung.  While  I  have  seen  many 
cases  with  cavities  in  the  right  lung  and  dextrocardia  recover,  I  ha^^e 
seen  but  few  with  large  excavations  in  the  left  lung  do  well.  They  may 
last  for  many  years,  but  they  are  always  imable  to  do  anything  because 
of  severe  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  etc. 

In  chronic  cases  in  which  the  formation  of  a  cavity  is  slow,  tJie 
prognosis  is  rather  good.  In  fact,  cavity  formation,  as  we  have  already 
shovtTi*  is  a  sign  of  immunity.  Those  with  little  or  no  resistiince 
succumb  before  there  is  an  opportmiity  for  cavity  formation. 

These  cavities  are  surrounde<l  by  dense  fjbrous  capsules  which  limit 
their  progress  or  extension,  and  tliey  may  be  hannless  for  long  periods 
of  years.  Communicating  with  bronchi  which  permit  the  expulsion 
of  the  morbid  secretions  forming  on  the  ulcerated  wall,  they  often 
pursue  an  apyretic  course.  Some  even  have  smooth  and  glittering 
walls  without  any  lymph  spaces^  and  the  toxic  products  witliin  tliem 
cannot  be  absorbed.  We  meet  with  cases  in  which  even  the  tubercle 
bacilli  disappear  from  the  sputum  and  the  prognosis  is  the  same  as 
in  bronchiectasis. 

There  are  many  of  this  class  of  patients  who,  despite  having  more  or 
less  extensive  excavations,  live  for  many  years  without  pronounced 
inconvenience;  in  fact,  some  consider  themselves  fairly  healthy  and 
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attend  tu  tJieir  callings,  or  even  U\  manual  labor.  Their  niuin  tmuble 
consists  in  a  proclivity  to  '* catch  cold/'  am!  only  on  such  occasions 
do  tJiey  call  on  their  physicians  fur  relief. 

Generally  atpeakinf},  tubereuLms  carUi^it  are  indications  of  chronicity 
of  the  ifiherculoUit  pTote*ss  in  the  lung,  Hhmnmj  that  the  resuttng  forces 
are.  actite  and  ri,f  mirh  are  of  hetfrr  prognostic  augury  than  many  active 
incipient  eufte^H, 

Patients  are  to  be  told  that  the  '*  holes'*  in  tlieir  lungs  per  se  arc 
not  so  (laugerous  as  they  believe^  That  fever,  anorexia,  etc.,  are 
more  dangerous.  The\'  may  live  and  can  l>e  active  with  cavities  for 
many  ycjirs. 

Special  Tests.— Various  attempts  liave  been  made  to  find  tests  of 
the  severity  of  phthisis  by  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  etc.  We 
have  alrea<ly  seen  that  Arneth's  blooi!  picture  is  not  so  reliable  as  some 
W4Hilfl  lead  us  to  believe  (s4'e  p*  241),  Ehrlich*s  diazo-reaction  was 
at  one  time  considered  relialde  in  indicating  the  severity  of  phthisis. 
But  it  appears  that  it  is  positive  in  cases  whicli  are  otJierwise  inrlicating 
their  progressive  tendencies.  In  incipient  cases  it  is,  as  a  rule,  negative, 
but  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  it  was  positive,  yet  the  case  went 
on  to  uneventful  recovery.  It  ai>i>ears  that  at  present  very  few  place 
great  reliance  on  this  test. 

Moritz  Weisz^  foun*l  that  urochromogen  is  the  prhicijwl  substance 
which  causes  the  diazoreaction,  and  suggested  that  his  test  is  superior 
to  the  latter.  I  iiseil  Weisz's  UTOchromogen  test  and  fomid  it  superior 
to  tJie  diazo-reaction  in  indicating  the  prognosis  of  active  phthisis.  It 
is  thus  performcil :  Into  each  of  two  small  test-tubes  are  put  8  c.c,  of 
urine  and  2  c.c.  of  distilled  water  are  added ;  now,  to  one  tube  which  is 
to  be  tested  for  urochromogen,  3  drc>ps  of  1  to  ICKX)  solution  of  potarv 
siinn  permanganate  are  atkU^K  the  tube  is  shaken  tlioroughly  and  com- 
pared with  the  control  tube.  The  appearance  of  tlie  faintest  yellow 
color  shows  the  presence  of  urochromogen  and  is  easily  detected  by 
comparing  with  the  control  tul>e,  to  which  no  potassium  permanganate 
is  athled.  The  test  is  read  positive*  however,  only  when  the  solution 
stays  clear. 

In  this  country  Heflebower,^  and  J.  Metzger  etkI  S.  II.  Watson* 
Imve  reportetl  that  this  test  is  a  reliable  guide  in  estimating  tlie  activ- 
ity of  the  tuberculous  process  and  gives  hidieation  as  to  prognosis.  I 
find  that  it  is  posit i\'e  during  acute  exacerbations  of  the  diseai»e  and  is 
usually  negative  in  incipient,  or  even  in  quiescent,  cases.  In  acute 
progressive  cases  it  is  found  positive,  and  it  liecomes  more  and  more 
intense  witli  the  extension  of  the  disease.  It  is  negative  in  most 
favorable  cases. 

The  complement-fixation  test,  which  lias  of  late  Wen  used  in  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  with  doubtful  results  (sea  p.  347),  has  been 

«  Mtlnchen.  med.  Wcbxischr..  19U,  UHii,  1348. 
'Ani,  Jour,  Med.  Sc.  1912,  orfiii.  221. 
<  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Amq.,  1914,  Ixii.  1886. 
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fouiiil  by  st*me  authors  to  Imve  scmie  prognostic  value.  Dehains 
anil  Jupille^  report  that  in  activ?  Incipieiit  aiul  h*>pefiil  cases  of  phthisis 
the  reactioD  is  usually  positive,  while  in  arlvaneefl  cases  with  pro- 
nounce<l  emaciation  the  reaction  is  fiften  feeble  or  altotrether  negative. 
They  try  to  explain  these  phenofneiia  on  the  assurn]>iic»u  tliat  in  pn^ 
gressive  aiul  advanceil  phtlnsis  the  antibwlies  in  the  seriuii  have  already 
been  bound  or  neutralizetl  l>y  tlie  siibstanees  i>r(KluciNl  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  They  also  found  that  in  experinienta!  tuberenlosis  in  rabbits 
complenient-fixation  activity  goes  liand-in-hand  witJi  the  resistance  of 
tlie  animal  On  the  other  hand,  in  tuberculous  pleurisy  with  effusion 
negative  reactions  were  mostly  found,  and  this  form  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  esijccially  unfavorable  prognosis.  In  fact, 
we  have  shinvn  tiiat  the  laitlook  in  pleurisy  is  rather  bright.  Most  of 
the  work  along  these  lines  was  done  by  Besredkar  who  reported  that 
the  reaction  is  uniformly  positive  in  early  cases  of  phthisis;  in  moder- 
ately aflvanced  cases  it  is  positive  in  the  majority.  With  the  a^lvaiiee 
of  the  disease  the  reaction  becomes  feeble,  and  finally  in  tlie  terminal 
stages  of  phthisis  it  becomes  negative.  With  Manoukhine  he  regards 
a  negative  reaction  in  advanced  phthisis  as  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 

From  the  residts  obtained  by  IL  II.  Miller  hi  my  wards  at  the 
Montefiore  Hospitiil,  the  complement-fixation  test  showe*!  no  indi- 
cations that  It  may  be  utilized  f*)r  prognostic  pnr|M>ses.  It  has  been 
fcamd  positive  in  active,  as  well  as  in  quiescent  or  healed  cases,  and  as 
often  iiegati\T  in  cases  in  which  the  contrary  might  liave  been  expecte<b 

Influence  of  Economic  Conditions  of  the  Patients  on  the  Propiosis.— 
The  occurrence  of  phthisis  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  povertv'.  To 
Ix*  sure,  we  meet  witii  numerous  rich  consinnpti\'es,  Imt  eeoniinde 
prosperity  is  not  always  an  indication  of  rational  life,  proper  food, 
regular  hours,  avoidance  of  physical  and  mental  overexertion,  etc. 
But  in  a  given  case  of  phtJiisis  the  {prognosis  is  often  influenced  more 
by  the  social  and  economic  conditifin  of  the  patient  than  l>y  any  other 
shigle  factor.  After  all,  phthLth  Lh  the  mo,st  eximhsive  of  disetL'^t's  Ijecause 
it  disal)le3  tlie  patient  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  requires  costly 
treatment,  including  nourishment,  a  favorable  home.  etc. 

The  patients  who  can  afford  to  bear  the  ex^x^nse  arc  more  likely  to 
recover  than  those  who  cannot.  The  artisan  often  has  a  family  dejiend- 
ing  on  him  for  support,  and  he  is  likely  to  keep  at  work  while  sick,  till 
the  disease  has  progressed  to  a  stage  where  he  can  do  no  more,  and  drops 
from  sheer  exiiaustion.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  tlie  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  social  service  of  modern  enlightened  commiudties,  do  consider- 
able to  improve  the  prognosis  of  phtliisis.  But  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  tJiat  these  agencies  can  do  much  Ijetter  than  merely  give  advice 
about  the  dangers  of  living  w^ith  tuberculous  persons,  and  distribute 
care  head  literature  and  sputum  cups.  If  they  do  only  this,  the  prog- 
nosis is  often  aggravated  because  the  patient  is,  at  times,  treate<i  like 

»  Compt.  rend.  Soc  de  bioL,  1914,  lx3t\i,  199. 

*  Aim.  derioat.  Pasteur,  1914,  xxviii,  669;  Comptrend.  Soc.  de  HoL,  1914,  Ixxxvi,  197, 
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a  pariah  by  his  relatives  and  friends  who  are  frightened  by  the  numer- 
ous "visitors/'  the  social  workers,  nurses,  physicians,  and  others.  I 
have  seen  families  broken  up  in  this  manner;  families  in  which  there 
were  no  infants,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  dissemination  of  the 
disease.  But  what  is  of  most  importance,  the  patient,  deprived  of  the 
comfort  of  a  good  home,  becomes  despondent  and  the  lesion  progresses 
more  quickly  tlian  it  would  otherwise. 

Ant8N?omstic  Diseases. — ^We  have  already  seen  that  individuals 
suffering  from  mitral  stenosis  are  less  likely  to  develop  phthisis,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  just  as  much  exposed  to  infection  as  others 
(p.  102).  In  fact,  it  appears  that  a  hypertrophied'  heart,  due  to  any 
cause,  is  more  or  less  of  a  protection  against  phthisis;  if  the  latter 
does  occur,  it  runs  a  milder  course  and  tends  to  heal. 

Phthisis  is  characterized  by  arterial  hypotension,  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  rare  in  patients  with  arteriosclerosis,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  it  runs  a  benign  course.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  find 
arteriosclerosis  in  phthisical  patients  with  albuminuria,  casts,  etc., 
indicating  that  they  have  chronic  nephritis.  Similarly,  persons 
suffering  from  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  nephritis  of  a  chronic 
type  become  phthisical  only  rarely.  In  the  aged — arteriosclerotics — 
phthisis  runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

French  authors  have  described  an  antagonism  between  the  arth- 
ritic and  the  phthisical  diatheses.  M.  Raynaud  noted  that  in  gouty 
individuals  phthisis,  when  it  does  occur,  has  a  better  outlook  than  in 
the  average  patient.  The  lesion  is  usually  limited  to  one  apex  and 
runs  a  latent  course.  A  marked  tendency  to  fibrosis  is  seen  in  and 
around  the  lung  lesion.  Well-nourished  consumptives — ^the  "fat 
consumptives"  already  mentioned — are  mainly  found  among  arthritic 
subjects  or  persons  of  arthritic  stock,  and  also  among  those  who  were 
scrofulous  during  early  childhood,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pidoux,* 
Sokol()wski,2  and  others.  Even  when  they  suffer  from  hemoptysis, 
which  is  not  rare,  they  recuperate  rather  quickly,  and  are  none  tlie 
worse  for  their  experience.  I^emoinc^  maintains  that  tuberculous 
arthritics  supi)ly  the  main  contingent  of  the  curable  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  among  them  are  tliose  who,  despite  tuberculosis,  reach  an  advanced 
age.  The  nutrition  of  the  j)atient  is  also  affected  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
scrofulous  individuals  wlien  they  become  phthisical,  even  when  the 
process  is  extensive,  lie  believes  that  the  tendency  to  evanescent 
congestive  conditions  ])roniotes  sclerosis  of  the  lesion.  But  we  now 
have  a  better  explanation.  Scrofulous  individuals  are  endowed  with 
a  Jiigh  degree  of  innnunity  against  tuberculosis. 

English  writers,  who  have  seen  many  gouty  patients,  confirm 
tliese  observ-ations.  J.  E.  Pollock  believed  tliat  "gout,  like  rheu- 
matism, when  the  specific  attack  of  the  disease  is  developed  in  a 

'  fitudos  gen^ralcs  et  pratiques  sur  la  phtisie,  Paris,  1873. 
=  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  xlvii,  5'>8. 
3  Semaine  M^dicale,  1900.  xx,  103. 
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case  of  tubercle,  retards  the  latter."  Sir  Dyce  Duckwortli  supposes 
gout,  or  the  gouty  diatJiesLs,  is  antagonistie  to  phthisis.  F,  Parkes 
Weber^  suggests  that  the  resistance  of  gouty  persons  toward  tubercu- 
losis is  probably  partly  due  to  the  meat  food  (hiitelier's  meat,  eggs,  and 
all  animal  protein  fotxls)  which  most  ixTsons  with  acquired  goutiness 
have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  freely  during  most  of  their  lives, 
lie  suggested  that  there  might  be  some  substance  circulating  in  the 
blood  in  gouty  persons  in  minute  quantities,  yet  sufficient  to  have 
aji  antagonistic  action  toward  the  growth  of  tubercle  and  that  perhajjs 
this  was  likewise  the  case  in  persons  taking  an  unusual  amount  of  food, 
wdiich  nught  partly  account  for  the  good  results  following  the  extra 
feeding  of  phthisical  patients,  when  duly  assisted  by  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, ''(ireat  meat  eaters,  if  not  alcoholic,  rarely,  even  in  the 
most  unhygienic  surroundings,  become  phthisical/'  Sir  Andrew  ( 1ark,- 
Herman  Weber^^  and  others,  noted  the  antagonism  between  gout 
and  phthisis,  Weber  even  urges  the  acceptance  as  insurance  risks 
of  persons  affected  with  fibroid  phthisis,  also  such  as  have  gout  aiuJ 
tuJjercnlosis,  because  they  ha^'e  great  resistance  against  the  ravages  of 
phthisis,  Baudelier  and  Ropkc  found  that  in  individuals  with  a  dis- 
turbed purin  metabolism,  phthisis  is  always  chronic  or  latent  and  shows 
strong  tendencies  to  fibrosis.  Raw*  regards  the  gouty  diathesis  as 
antagonistic  to  tuberculosis  and  he  found  that  the  blood  of  a  gouty 
person  is  not  a  suital>le  medium  in  which  the  bacilli  will  flourish. 

From  personal  experience  the  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Mayer* 
that  the  antagonism  applies  only  to  constitutional  gout,  while  gout 
resulting  from  plumliism  rather  favxirs  the  de\elopnient  of  phthisis, 
I  have,  in  fact,  seen  many  eases  of  subacute  phthisis  running  a  rapid 
course  in  house  painters  who  have  for  years  suffered  from  lead  poison- 
ing and  atypical  gout.  Most  of  them,  however,  suffer  from  fibroid 
phthisis. 

It  also  api>ears  that  syphilis,  while  not  antagonistic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  phthisis*  yet  infiuences  the  latter  disease  so  that  it  runs  a 
mild  course,  showing  strong  tendencies  to  fibrosis.  Fibroid  i)hthisis 
is  very  often  seen  in  old  luetics,  and  antisyphihtic  treatment  has  a 
good  influence  on  both  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  eonsump- 
tive  acquires  syphilis  lx>th  (iiseases  are  apt  to  run  a  rapid  or  even  a 
I  malignant  course. 

It  is  curious  that  many  pathologists  ecmsider  cancer  antagonistic  te» 
tuberculosis.  Uokitansky  fi}und  that  i»rgans  liable  to  tulierciilous 
degeneration,  sucfi  as  the  huigs,  are  only  rarely  attacked  l>y  cancer; 
tlu*  re%erse  is  also  true — the  ovaries*  stimiach,  esophagus,  liver,  etc., 
which  are  liable  to  cancerous  invasion,  are  only  rarely  tLiberculous. 
Lebert,  Williams,  lAibarsch,  and  others,  confirmed  these  allegations. 

»  Lancpt,  1904,  i,  OH!. 

*Tr.  Med.  Soc,  Lfjndon,  1889,  jciii,  9, 

>  Medical  Examiner.  1898.  t>^  122. 

*  Tuberkuloais.  1911,  x,   mK 

•ZUchr.  f,  TuberkuloBC,  11114,  xxiii,  243. 
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Dabney  even  suggested  tuberculin  in  the  treatment  of  certain  fonus 
of  cancer.  But  recent  investigations  of  Moak,  McCaskey,  and  espe- 
cially A.  C.  Broders/  seem  to  indicate  that  tuberculosis  is  quite  often 
found  associated  with  malignant  neoplasms.  "It  would  seem/*  says 
Broders,  "that  the  reason  pathologists  are  not  finding  tuberculosis 
more  frequently  at  necropsies  in  persons  who  have  died  with  malignant 
neoplasia  is  that  the  pathologists  are  satisfied  to  find  the  malignant 
neoplastic  condition  and  therefore  fail  to  make  a  thorough  search  for 
tuberculosis.'' 

Prognosis  in  Arrested  Disease. — ^We  have  seen  that  only  lesions 
of  abortive  tuberculosis  are  completely  healed  by  cicatrization  and 
calcification.  But  this  form  of  the  disease  is  not  recognized,  as  a  rule, 
during  its  activity  and  the  prognosis  is  good  at  all  events.  It  is 
different  with  chronic  phthisis  which  has  lasted  for  some  time  and 
finally  there  is  an  abatement  in  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the 
patient  is  considered  cured. 

Cure  by  restitutio  ad  integrum  is  out  of  the  question  in  these  cases. 
The  cicatrized  and  calcified  foci  usually  contain  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli  which  may  at  any  time  become  active  again,  flaring  up  the  lesion 
or  causing  metastatic  auto-infection.  Experience  has  taught  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  these  patients  attain  but  "quiescence,''  and 
the  term  "arrested  disease,"  which  has  recently  been  substituted  for 
the  term  "cured,"  which  was  formerly  in  vogue,  is  proper.  The 
patient  is  justified  in  asking  for  an  opinion  whether  this  arrested  con- 
dition is  likely  to  be  lasting,  or  whether  he  will  sooner  or  later  suffer 
from  a  recrudescence  of  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  a  relapse  which  is, 
in  fact,  an  acute  or  subacute  exacerbation.  In  other  words,  is  the 
arrest  of  the  diseasq  an  indication  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  freedom 
from  tuberculous  sickness  or  is  it  merely  a  long  remission  in  the 
})rogress  of  the  disease? 

These  })r()blenis  can  he  solved,  in  many  cases,  by  a  consideration  of 
the  physical  si^iis  found  in  the  chest  but  with  greater  certainty  when 
the  constitutional  symj)tonis  are  considered. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  discloses  usually  signs  of  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  involved  lung  tissue,  })leural  adhesions,  evidences  of  fibro- 
sis, while  the  rest  of  the  lung  may  show  indications  of  emphysema. 
Adventitious  sounds  are  usually,  though  not  invariably,  absent;  the 
case  is  'Mry."  Kxfjuisite  ani})horic  breath  sounds  may  be  heard  over 
the  site  of  cavities,  combined  with  ani})horic  whisjKTcd  voice,  but  no 
rales.  In  others,  the  site  of  the  lesion  is  only  discovered  by  the  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  feeble  breath  sounds  and  sihihitions  are  found  over 
a  circumscribed  area  of  the  chest,  usually  the  upper  part  of  one  side. 
In  many  there  arc  found  signs  of  (li?pla(*enient  of  the  mediastinum. 
But  we  hjiNc  already  eni])hasiztHl  the  fact  that  the  physical  signs 
elicited  on  the  chest  arc  of  hut  little  value  prognostically.    The  writer 

>  Jour.  Amor.  Med.  A.-sii..  IIHI).  Ixxii.  390. 
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is  under  the  impression  that  a  paiient  .nhounng  a  wt^ll-^efitud  line  of 
demarcafiofi  between  the  normal  Inng  and  the  afferied  pari  hoji  a  better 
prognans  than  oiw  shounng  a  gradual  change  from  normal  to  pathologtml 
lung  fi,HSNe,    But  to  this  there  are  many  exeeptions. 

The  pro}>iems,  '*\Vill  the  qnieseenee  last?*'  and  "Is  the  patient  in 
danger  of  a  relap.se  of  the  disease?"  ean  bejst  be  answered  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  two  accidents :  (1) 
pnlniouary  hemorrhage;  and  (2)  reactivation  of  the  disease. 

Puhnouary  hemorrhage  cannot  Ih*  foreseen  in  these  eases,  nor  can 
it  be  preventecj.  It  may  occur  when  the  patient  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. When  not  copious,  it  merely  frightens  him,  hut  even  brisk  and 
copious  heniorrliages  are  well  borne  by  OS  per  cent,  of  patients;  in 
fact,  thvy  feel  l>etter  in  nian>'  eases  after  reco\'er\'  from  the  bleeding, 
and  quickly  recuperate.  Some  have  one  such  large  hemorrhage  a  few 
years  after  recovery  from  the  phthisis  and  feel  well  for  many  years 
thereafter,  or  even  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  But  in  about  2  per 
cent,  nf  these  bleeders  the  hemorrhages  prtne  fatal.  As  was  already 
stated,  these  hemorrhages  cannot  [>e  foreseen  nor  prevented.  Those 
suffering  from  "recurrent  hemoptysis*'  lianJIy  ever  pcTJsh  iK-eause 
of  the  bleeding.  The  danger  is  a  lirisk  hemurrliage  occurring  suddenly 
in  ijne  who  nia\^  not  have  hied  before. 

An  exL*e|)tioii  is,  howe\'er,  to  l>e  made  in  the  case  of  streaky  sputum. 
In  many  patients  with  well-healed  lesions  in  the  lungs^  mimite  hemor- 
rhages occur,  especially  after  slight  exertion  or  acute  non-specific 
infections  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  etc.  So  long  as  there  is  rui 
fever,  severe  cough,  etc.,  this  is  t(j  be  c(msi*lered  as  capillary  la'mor- 
rhage  due  to  ruptures  of  minute  blcMKlvessels  in  the  sclerosed  pul- 
monary tissue.  These  slight  attacks  of  hemoptysis  are  a  good  sign  of 
healing,  ancl  should  iH*t  alarm  the  jvatient.  It  is  (hfferent  with  copious 
attacks  t>f  henu>|)tysis  of  which  we  sp<jke  above.  They  are  liable  to 
threaten  life  on  rare  m^casions. 

Healing  of  the  toberculous  process  in  the  lung  frequently  leaves  the 
patient  with  certain  annoying  s\'mptoms  for  an  indefinite  time.  Many 
have  pains  in  thf  chest,  which  may  Ix*  aggravated  during  meteoro- 
logical changes.  This  is  particularly  obser\'ed  in  i>aticnts  v^lio  have 
pleural  adhesions.  In  some  the  pain  is  paroxysmal,  coming  on  without 
any  kmmii  prciVf^cative  cause,  lasting  for  several  days,  and  ilisapfjcar- 
ing.  No  improvement  can  b(*  attaine<l  by  therapeutic  intervention. 
But  the  jjatient  may  W  assured  that  these  pains  arc  no  indiciitiou  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  tuberculous  procrss,  s4j  long  as  there  is  no  eknation 
in  the  temperature  or  an  acceleration  in  the  pulse  rate. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  better  guides  in  prognosis  as  to 
the  chances  of  a  la.sttng  quiescent  ix^riod.  Most  of  these  patients 
w^itli  arrested  phtfiisis  remain  emaciated,  anenjie,  with  wasted  muscles, 
often  presenting  a  cadaxerous  appearance.  Despite  tin's,  many  of 
them  are  \er}'  active  at  their  avoe*ations  and  in  fact  they  display  energj^ 
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and  perseverance  which  is  surprising  when  considered  in  connection 
with  their  physical  decrepitude.  Some  are  rather  well  nourished 
despite  the  fact  that  physical  exploration  shows  a  lesion  of  various 
degrees  of  activity,  from  cicatrization  to  excavation.  In  my  expe- 
rience, patients  apparently  well  nourished,  with  quiescent  or  arrested 
lesions  of  this  class  are  not  as  a  rule  doing  as  well  as  those  of  the  lean 
type,  despite  their  well-nourished  bodies.  We  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  in  attempting  a  forecast  by  the  amount  of  fat  the 
patient  has,  by  the  fresh  and  browned  skin  which  is  often  merely  a 
superficial  mask  of  improvement,  while  the  interior  of  the  organism  is 
vitally  undermined. 

The  prognosis  in  these  two  classes  of  patients  can  only  be  determined 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  by  an  analysis  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: If  the  iinprovement  has  been  attained  through  careful  treatment  in 
a  favorable  environment,  the  test  is  whether  the  paiient  remains  in  good 
condition  for  some  time  after  returning  to  his  old  environment  v)ithoui 
suffering  a  relapse  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  test,  in  other 
words,  is  duration;  improvement  counts  if  it  lasts  without  special 
treatment. 

So  long  as  there  is  but  little  cough,  or  none  at  all,  no  fever,  no  tachy- 
cardia, dyspnea,  chills,  sweats,  etc.,  the  prognosis  is  good,  no  matter 
what  physical  exploration  discloses.  Continuous  freedom  from  these 
symptoms  for  several  months  is  an  indication  of  arrest,  even  if  tubercle 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  sputum,  while  in  those  in  whom  arrest  has  just 
been  attained,  the  prognosis  is  uncertain  until  time  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  recrudescence.  The  prognosis  is  even  better 
in  those  who,  despite  resumption  of  their  previous  occupation  or  tak- 
ing u])  a  new  one,  and  living  a  rational,  though  not  an  exceptionally 
careful  life,  still  keep  in  good  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
who  purrha.tcd  quiescence  or  arrest  of  the  disease  by  speci<il  treatment , 
rest,  and  cxireme  care,  the  prognosis  is  less  favorable,  unless  resximption 
of  ordinary  (trfivities  of  life  proves  that  recrvdescence  does  not  occur. 

In  short,  the  prognosis  of  quiescent  and  arrested  disease  can  only 
be  made  b\  a  careful  observation,  for  several  months,  noting  the  effects 
of  resiimj)tion  of  activities  of  life  on  the  condition  of  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
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The  iiidicatloris  for  treatninit  in  piilinonary  tulxTculosis  jippear  nt 
first  sight  to  be  siinple  mid  clearly  tiefineil  On  the  principle  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  cause,  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
but  two  procedures  to  follow:  To  destro\'  the  bacilli  which  have 
settled  within  the  Ixxly;  or  to  increase  the  resisting  ]>ower^  of  the 
patient,  and  thus  render  the  soil  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
invading  virus.  But  in  this  ease,  the  ideal,  like  other  ideals,  cannot 
be  achieved  in  the  average  case,  and  the  aim  at  curing  the  patient  by 
the  first  of  these  procedures  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

We  have  no  chemical  remedy  which  will  destroy  the  bacilli  harl>ored 
within  the  body  without  sinniltaneously  killing  the  patient.  We  have 
no  drug  which  will  render  the  tubercle  bacilli  harmless  in  the  body, 
as  quiniii  destroys  the  Plasmodium  malaria\  or  salvarsan  antl  mercury 
destroy  the  spirochetii  in  syphilis,  leaving  the  patient  in  good  shape. 
Even  the  so-ailled  specific  treatment — the  various  tulierculins,  sera, 
and  vaecins — which  have  been  lauded  for  their  alleged  curative*  powers 
when  properly  administered,  are  not  stated  to  have  am'  knt»\^'n  tjacteri- 
eidal  action,  nor  are  they  known  to  hinder  the  proliferation  of  tlie 
bacilli  within  the  b*xly.  or  to  unmunize  the  tissues  against  the  poisons 
engendered  by  these  microorganisms  through  the  production  of  anti- 
bodies, as  h  the  cast;  with  antitoxins.  Attem|>ts  at  actix'e  immuniza- 
tions have  not  met  with  notable  success  in  tuberculosis. 

The  etiologv'  of  tuberculosis,  however,  teaches  a  lesson  in  rational 
therapeutics.  The  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  grow  with  equal  facility  in 
every  individual;  if  they  did,  the  number  of  human  beings  who  suc- 
cumb to  this  disease  would  be  equivalent  to  the  number  that  give  posi- 
tive reactions  to  tuberculin,  indicating  that  they  have  been  infected 
with  ttdiercle  bacilli — over  90  |>er  cent,  of  the  adult  poj>ulation  in 
large  urban  centers.  We  have  seen  that  the  bacilli  can  proliferate  aiul 
produce  their  noxious  efi'ects  only  ui  persons  who  otfe.r  a  favorable 
soil  for  their  existence. 

In  what  this  favoraljle  soil  consists,  we  are  not  altogether  clear. 
In  the  chapter  on  Predisposition  we  discussed  it  in  detail,  and  it  was 
evident  that  ev^erything  which  undermines  the  general  health  of  a 
person  and  reduces  his  vitality  may  prepare  a  favorable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  within  the  body,  aufl  thus  produce  phthisis. 
As  a  corollary  we  may  argue  that  anything  which  will  stimulate  the 
vital  defensive  forces,  which  are  more  or  less  inherent  in  every  indi- 
U 
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vidual,  or  which  will  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  body  may  hinder 
the  proliferation  of  the  bacilli,  and  with  the  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral physical  condition  of  the  patient  the  local  lesion  may  cicatrize, 
or  the  dissemination  of  the  bacilli  by  metastasis  may  be  prevented. 

This  is  what  modern  phthisiotherapy  is  aiming  at  in  handling  each 
individual  case  of  the  disease.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  Schroder,* 
modern  therapeutic  tendencies,  which  are  based  on  the  achievements 
of  immuniology,  have  not  changed  our  methods  of  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis, especially  phthisis.  It  is  today,  as  it  was  hitherto,  based  on 
the  general  principles  of  therapeutics,  because  phthisis  a^  a  disease 
cannot  be  considered  an  infectious  disease  siii  generis.  It  can  only 
originate  in  individuals  with  a  certain  constitutional  susceptibility, 
which  may  be  inherited  or  acquired. 

Air,  Food,  and  Best. — ^The  traditional  therapeutic  triad — air,  food, 
rest — has  withstood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  at  present  called  into 
service  more  often  than  ever  before  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
Indeed,  like  many  other  excellent  therapeutic  agents  which  have  be- 
come standard,  it  is  very  often  abused.  Many  patients  know  of  it  and 
quite  often  tell  their  doctor  that  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  medi- 
cine is  helpless  and  that  air,  food,  and  rest  are  all  that  they  need. 
Curious  to  say,  some  physicians  do  not  protest. 

But  this  is  all  wrong.  The  medical  man  of  today  h^s  many  more 
resources  in  his  attempts  at  curing  phthisis  and  should  not  rely  on 
the  above-mentioned  triad  exclusively.  Indeed,  a  physician  who 
advises  a  patient  to  lead  an  open-air  life  in  some  region  famous  for  its 
beneficial  eflects  on  this  disease,  and  urges  him  to  consume  more  and 
better  nourishment  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  to 
stop  all  life  activities,  fulfills  but  part  of  his  duty  to  his  patient.  There 
are  many  more  therapeutic  resources  which  hasten  recovery,  relieve 
the  most  annoying  and  painful  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  go  a 
long  way  toward  i)revention  of  complications,  which  cannot  be  met 
by  the  above-mentioned  indications. 

Effects  of  Polymorphism  of  the  Disease  on  Therapeutic  Indications. 
— Since  the  etiological  unity  of  tuberculosis  has  been  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  profession  has  tacitly  acc*epted 
that  unity  of  origin  invariably  implies  unity  of  effect,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  was  also  unified.  But  this  is  an  error.  We  have 
seen  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  produce  difierent  lesions  in  different 
individuals,  as  regards  the  anatomical  changes  in  the  lung,  the  clinical 
phenomena,  and  the  course  and  curability  of  the  disease.  Indeed, 
there  are  hardly  two  castas  of  phthisis  which  appear  exactly  alike  on 
the  auto])sy  table,  and  all  the  groupings  into  caseous,  fibroid,  ca\itary, 
j)neuni()nic,  etc.,  are  inadequate.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  clinical 
manifestations  of  the  dist^asc*;  its  polymorphism  is  noteworthy  and 
important.     To  be  sure,  this  is  also  true  of  other  dist»ases,  notably 

1  Handbuc'h  der  Tiiborkuiose,   1914,  ii,   1. 
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s>i)htlis,  yet  the  specific  reraetlies  in  tlie  latter  answer  must  of  the 
indications,  So  hwg  (uh  tve  are  not  tti  jKKfseymin  of  a  .^penfir  remedp 
for  tnbircuhf,Hi.'i^  if  will  have  to  he  treaied  HifmpionmiicaUy. 

ruder  the  circumstances,  to  be  eflective,  treatment  mnst  be  aijphed 
ill  accordance  with  the  chnical  nianifestations  enconiitered,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  clinical  ftrrm  of  the  disease.  We  have  seeu  that 
each  form  pnrsnes  a  course  nmre  or  iess  {h'tTerent  from  all  other  forms. 
It  woulii  therefore  be  wrong  to  treat  a  j>atient  with  abortive  tnlierco- 
losis  in  the  same  maimer,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time,  as  one  with 
chronic  progressive  phthisis.  Fibroid  phthisis  demands  tiifferent  treat- 
ment from  chronic  caseous  phthisis;  febrile  cases  cannot  be  treated 
like  tliose  wliich  nm  an  afehrile  ctmrse.  The  various  cnmplicatif»ns 
of  the  disease,  hke  intestinal,  lar\Tigeal,  and  renal  tuberenlosis,  demand 
special  care  which  the  general  indications  do  not  satisfy.  Preexisting 
disease,  like  syphilis,  diabetes,  cardiovascnlar  and  renal  <lerange- 
ments,  etc.,  alter  the  nairse  of  treatment  ap|)reciably.  There  are  also 
differences  in  our  methofls  of  treatment  wlien  we  care  for  a  tiiherenlons 
child,  as  compared  with  those  ajiplied  in  adults;  but  in  senile  phthisis 
the  indications  are  not  the  same  as  thost^  in  adolescents.  The  indica- 
titjus  are  cAen  different  in  teases  of  y<Hmg,  single  women,  as  comimretl 
with  niarrieil  or  pregnant  women,  and  dnring  the  nicnopanse  tuber- 
culosis often  demands  sjx^eial  treatment. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  a  methml  of  treatment  which  will  suit  all 
cases  cannot  Ik*  formulated.  What  ma>'  be  efficacious  in  one  may  nut 
be  feasible  in  another,  or  even  harmful  in  a  third.  The  ireiffment  tf 
phi  hi  sis  muni  he  indiviflualized  to  it  nit  the  com;  it  mutit  he  eUiatie  and 
adaptable  to  the  poli/morpkous  nature  of  the  disease  and  to  the  varimis 
aceident^H  and  eompliratlojhK  trriirrirtg  during  its  coitrse. 

Criteria  of  Efficacy  of  Treatment.— In  judging  the  value  of  any 
method  of  treatment,  we  nmst  l>ear  in  mind  some  [joints  whicli  are 
usuall}'  neglected  while  speaking  of  this  subject.  The  fact  mmt  not 
eitcape  us  that  the  vaM  majority  of  cases  of  tubemtksis  manifest  a 
strong  iendeney  to  reeover  under  ani/  juethod  of  treatment,  or  eten 
sjxjutanean.sly.  Impressed  by  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  in  many 
eases,  vve  are  apt  to  forget  the  large  inimber  of  spontanecjus  recoveries, 
and  when  we  meet  with  good  results,  we  are  apt  tq  attribute  them  to 
the  method  of  treatment  pursued,  forgetting  that  a  large  pnjporticm 
of  patients  would  have  reeov'ered  without  the  treatment. 

Discussing  the  clinical  features  of  alwrtive  tuberculosis,  %ve  have 
shown  tiiat  this  form  of  plithisis  is  very  common  and  may  not  be 
recognized,  ^Vhen  rea<ling  alnjut  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries  in  a 
sanatorium  which  admits  only  "incipient"  cases,  or  of  a  drug  whicti  is 
alleged  to  cure  at  this  stage  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  etc,,  we  must 
recall  that  ann^rig  these  "early*'  eases,  there  are  a  large  number  with 
a  strong  tendency  to  recovery  under  all  circum stances.  To  be  of  real 
value,  a  method  of  treat  men  t  muat  be  effect  ire  in  producing  more 
ra^overics  than  would  be  ordinarihj  anticipated. 
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Even  in  the  forms  of  chronic  phthisis  \\'hich  ustially  last  for  many 
months  or  years  lief  ore  terminating  in  reco\'ery  or  deatli,  the  course  is 
not  al\va%'s  progressi\T,  cniuitinuonsly  advancing.  This  is  e\ident  from 
the  large  nnmber  of  patients  who  give  a  history  of  hemoptysis,  cough, 
fever,  emaciation,  pleurisy,  etc,  five,  ten,  or  more  years  before  the  onset 
of  the  present  ilhiess,  which  was  diagnosticated  at  the  time  as  tubercu- 
losis, but  the  patient  did  well.  For  long  years  he  had  been  able  to 
attend  to  his  work,  only  being  laid  up  now  and  then  for  a  few  days  with 
an  attack  of  ''bronchitis/*  '* grippe/*  etc.,  but  this  last  attack  has 
proved  jiersistent.  Ko\\\  if  in  this  case  a  proper  diagnosis  had  been 
made  during  any  of  the  pre'vious  attacks,  the  prompt  recovery  would 
have  !>een  credited  to  the  special  treatment  applied.  In  fact,  nuiny 
patients  tell  us  that  a  certain  prescription  was  \'ery  effective  for  years 
in  relieving  them  pn>mptly,  but  this  time  it  has  failed. 

All  properly  investigated  statistical  examinations  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  five  years  after  the  onset  of  active  phthisis  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  patients  are  in  good  or  fair  physical  condition  and 
even  able  to  make  themseh^es  useful  at  their  respective  occupations, 
irrespective  of  what  method  of  treatment  was  applied.  The  statistics 
of  results  obtained  in  sanatoriums  published  by  La\\Tason  Brown/ 
Ilerljcrt  Maxon  King,^  and  others,  show  that  patients  discharged  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  are  often  found  alive  rfnd  active, 
five,  ten,  or  e\'en  fifteen  years  later.  A  physician  who  keeps  careful 
records  and  publishes  a  series  of  cases  in  wdiich  such  results  are  shown 
can  impress  the  profession  that  his  method  of  treatment  has  done 
wonders.    \'et  it  is  just  what  should  be  exjKH'tcd  under  any  method, 

A  study  of  the  literature  on  phlhisiotherapy  show^s  that  nearly  all 
authors,  nrging  their  methods,  report  certain  and  almost  the  same 
percentages  of  patients  "cured/*  *' disease  arrested,*'  *Vimproved,'* 
**VHum proved/*  and  last,  but  always  least,  '*dead/'  Practically  all 
sanatoriums,  wliether  located  on  high  or  low  altitudes,  at  the  sea- 
coast  or  inland,  in  cold,  warm,  or  moderate  climates;  irresj)ective  of 
the  special  method  of  treatment  pursued — indoors,  outdoors,  or  in 
tents;  no  matter  what  the  fad  or  hobby  of  the  attending  physician,  be 
it  itietctic,  medicinal,  or  sfjecific;  they  all  give  the  same  results  if  we 
should  judge  them  by  the  percentages  of  reported  cures,  improvements, 
and  deaths  as  published  in  their  annual  report. 

1  )nring  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  introduction  of  new  drugs  or 
si»ecifits,  pliysicians  report  excellent  results,  as  is  st^en  from  the  litera- 
tun*  on  creosote  and  ars4-nii*  and  their  derivatives,  ichthyol.  cinnaniic 
acid,  iodin,  tannin,  succiniinide  of  mercury,  etc.  They  all  cured  a 
certain  percentage,  arreste^l  the  disease  in  a  larger  percentage  and 
failed  only  in  very  acute,  progressive,  or  far-advanced  eases.  Phthis- 
iotherapy  has  thus  been  rnfumliered  with  an  enormous  immber  of 
medicaments  which  have  been  lauded  by  many  competent  and  cou- 

«  American  Medicine,  1904.  viii,  ii79;  Ztschr.  f.  Tulierkiaooc,  1906,  »i,  200. 
'Natioiml  Asan.,  Sludy  and  Prev,  Tuberc,  1912.  viii,  S2, 
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scIentioiLs  ph\'sicians  at  one  time  or  another,  nnd  eoiidemneil  with 
equal  vigor  by  othrrr^.  According  to  Renoo  the  popularity  of  each  drug 
or  method  of  treatment  hardly  exceeds  three  years. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  reasons  why  so  many  new  methods  o(  treat- 
ment, drugs,  siK^eifics.  climates,  diets,  etc.*  are  annually  announced  as 
curative  agents  for  tuberculosis.  Tlie>^  all  depend  on  the  ni>rmal  pro- 
portion of  recoveries  which  occur  under  any  method.  That  charming 
Frencli  writer,  Louis  Renon,'  says  in  this  eoimectinn:  **  All  new  thera- 
peutic methcMls  of  tn^atiuent  of  tuberculosis,  so  k>ng  as  they  are  harm- 
less, always  give  the  same  satisfactory'  results.  This  is  an  axif>ra  wliieh 
I  should  like  to  ha\'e  printed  with  heav\'  t\qx^  in  all  the  new  books  on 
phthisiotherajjy.  It  is  an  axiom  which  may  be  clinically  translated 
into  this  simple  statement:  Hurry  and  take  the  treatment  as  long 
as  it  cures:  if  you  wait  you  may  he  toi>  late/" 

The  reasons  for  these  therapeutic  illusions  are  found  in  the  almve- 
stated  facts.  The  disease  is  acutely  progressive  in  couiparatively  few 
cases.  In  thes*^  all  agree  that  their  reniedies  are  of  no  avail  and  they 
are  not  counted  in  the  reported  cases.  In  a  large  proportion  them  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and  they  furnish  the  recoveries 
for  the  sj>ecial  climates,  specific  and  empiric  therapeutic  agents,  for 
the  "milk  cures/'  the  *'song  cure,"  the  *'grapc^  cure/'  etc.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  of  active  phthisis  the  (hsease  runs  an  undulating 
course,  with  more  or  less  frccjucnt  exacerbations  of  acute  or  subacute 
sjinptoms,  followed  by  remissions  in  the  activity  of  the  process.  In 
some  the  acute  exacerbations  are  ver\'  infrequent,  long  remissions  are 
obtainetl,  the  patient  feeling  comparatively  well  for  several  months 
and  the  credit  is  given  to  the  method  of  treatment. 

Psychic  Influences. — Persons  under  the  influence  of  mild  alcoholic 
intoxication  are  wry  susceptible  to  suggestion,  and  the  consumptive 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  tuberculous  toxemia  is  very  vulnerable 
to  auto-  and  heterosuggestion,  as  was  shown  in  (Chapter  XI IL  Any 
new  clrug,  especially  when  boosted  in  the  newspapers,  is  apt  to  relieve 
him  in  a  remarkable  manner.  We  often  meet  with  consumptives  who 
keep  on  sinking  while  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  but  for  some 
reason  are  hnjiellcd  to  change  their  medical  adviser  and,  though  the 
latter  makes  no  changes  in  the  treatment,  the  patient  begins  to  gain 
in  health  and  general  well-being.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  a  new, 
careful,  and  niiinitc  physical  examination  by  some  pedantic  ph}'sician 
who  subjects  his  patient  to  all  the  diagnostic  procedures — inspection, 
palpation,  f)ercussion.  and  auscultation;  ** gives  him  the  benefit  of  the 
latest  of  diagnostic  aids,"  the  .r-rays,  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous 
tuberculin  test,  examines  the  sputum  and  urine  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  etc.,  and  usually  gives  the  same  directions  as  those  of  the 
former  physician,  but  more  minutely;  orders  the  patient  to  report 
frequently  to  see  whether  any  changes  are  necessary.    This  is  often 


^  Le  trnitcinent  pratique  de  La  tuhercuJoie  pulmoimire.  Pans,  1908,  p.  30. 
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the  begimiing  of  a  most  remarkable  improvement  in  a  case  that  has 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse:  The  appetite  returns,  the  cough  ceases, 
the  nightsweats  disappear,  etc.,  and  he  gains  in  weight  and  strength. 

Suggestion  by  Tuberculin  Treatment. — There  are  many  phthisio- 
therapists,  competent  to  give  authoritative  opinion,  who  are  convinced 
that  tubercuHn,  as  generally  administered  in  minute  doses,  acts  more  by 
suggestion  than  by  specific  action  on  the  tuberculous  process  in  the 
lung.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  while  sj)eaking  of  specific  treat- 
ment. But  meanwhile  we  want  to  point  out  the  powers  of  suggestion 
in  specific  treatment  as  shown  in  a  drastic  manner  by  Albert  Mathieu 
and  Dobrovici,^  who  announced  to  the  tuberculous  patients  at  the 
Andral  Hospital  in  Paris  that  a  new  discovery  had  been  made,  a 
new  serum  had  arrived  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  shortly 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  remedy  would  be  available  for  those  in  need 
of  it.  The  patients  had  to  wait  for  some  time,  and  when  the  serum 
arrived  they  all  rejoiced.  The  new  remedy  consisted  simply  of  physio- 
logical salt  solution,  but  was  given  the  pompous  name  Aniiphymose. 
Certain  patients  were  told  that  they  were  fit  subjects  for  antiph>Tnose, 
while  others  were  denied  the  treatment  on  the  plea  that  it  would  not 
do  them  any  good.  The  selected  patients  were  placeil  under  careful 
observation  and  their  histories  were  again  recorded  minutely,  so  that 
all  felt  that  they  had  been  seriously  given  the  first  opportunity  to 
benefit  by  a  great  discovery.  No  change  was  made  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  patient  and  the  diet,  but  all  other  medication  was  discontinued. 

The  patients  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  new  remedy  and  the 
favorable  results  exceeded  all  expectations.  Within  a  couple  of  days 
there  was  noted  an  Improvement  in  the  appetite;  those  w^ho  had 
fever  before  showed  a  normal  temperature,  an(l  the  cough,  expectora- 
tion and  nightsweats  were  ameliorated;  those  who  had  hemorrhages 
ceased  bleeding,  and  even  the  physical  findings  in  the  chest  showed  dis- 
tinct signs  of  amelioration  of  the  process.  The  gain  in  weight  was 
remarkable,  ranging  from  1  ">()()  gms.  to  2  and  3  kilos.  As  soon  as  the 
injections  were  discontinued  all  the  old  symptoms  reappeared. 

From  ])ers()nal  ex])erience'-  with  the  culture  of  turtle  bacilli  injected 
by  Dr.  V.  F.  Friedinann  into  patients  under  my  care  at  the  Monte- 
fiore  Home  in  New  York  City,  I  can  siiy  that  its  etlects  were  practice- 
ally  the  same  as  those  of  ^hlthieu's  anti})hym()se.  The  heightemnl 
sus('ej)til)ility  to  suggestion  of  the  average  (•()nsumj)tive  was  here 
vividly  illustrated.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  vast  majority  of  people, 
healthy  and  sick,  are  amenable  to  suggestion  in  various  ways,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  a  group  of  i)atients  sutJ'ering  from  acute 
or  subacute  gout  or  rheumatism,  heart  disease  in  a  state  of  decom- 
l)ensation.  of  nephritis  complicated  by  dyspnea  and  dropsy,  of  ulcer 
of  the  stomach,  of  cancer,  or  of  any  other  organic  pathological  entity, 

'Hull.  K^n.  do  theraixMit..   190s.  cii.  SS'J. 

■  I'ishlKTu:  Ititorstato   Motl.   .lour.,    1914,   xxi,  M\). 
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Would  itnt  hv  iiiHiieiired  to  thr  same  extent  l>y  suggestion  as  were  the 
consumptives  just  mentuined. 

It  appears  that  consumptives  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  are 
susceptible  to  psychotherapy.  I  have  repeatedly  observe*  1  marked 
improvement  iu  the  subjective  symptoms  of  patients  who  were  told 
by  their  physicians  that  nothing  con  hi  hv  dime  for  them  l>e(*ansc  they 
are  f loomed,  while  the  new  j>h\'siciari,  who  was  promptl\'  called  because 
of  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  patients,  assured  the  nnh»rtuuate 
sufferers  that  there  was  no  danger  at  all,  and  that  only  careful  treat- 
ment was  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  lost  health  and  strength*  and 
afterward  a  short.  \'isit  to  the  country  would  cnhantr  the  chances  for 
ultimate  recovery.  I  have  seen  improvement  in  a  patient  after  thrci* 
punctures  were  made  in  her  chest  with  a  view  of  inducing  an  artificial 
pneumothorax,  but  no  nitrogen  was  iritroduced  into  the  pleura  because 
of  ailliesions.  Yet  the  temperature,  which  had  been  quite  almve  nor- 
mal for  wrecks,  promptly  dropped  to  normal  and  the  patient  felt  welh 
That  tuberculous  patients,  as  a  rule,  improve  during  the  first  few 
weeks  or  months  in  a  new  res^irt  or  institution  is  a  well-known  fact;  tuid 
that  it  is  usually  not  the  su^wrior  climatic  c(juditif>ns  or  the  different 
method  of  treatment  that  is  efficacious  in  this  respect  is  pn>\'efi  by 
tlieir  relapse  into  their  former  ct>ndition,  or  by  the  aggravation  of  their 
disease,  after  the  novelty  of  the  ne^v  surroundings  begins  to  wear  off. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  climates  **wear  out/' 

Psychotherapy  in  Tuberculosis.  —This  heightened  suseei>tibility  of 
the  tuberculous  patients  to  suggestion  is  of  immense  value  ami  assist- 
ance to  the  j>h\'sician  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  per.sonality 
w^hich  stands  him  iu  good  stead  when  handling  4[ifficult  and  intract- 
able cases.  But  it  is  a  double-edged  sword.  It  also  interferes  in  a 
large  measure  with  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  \^akie  of  any  thera- 
peutic procedure,  because  the  patients  are  apt  to  be  impressed  with 
any  new  renicd\ »  especially  if  it  has  been  puffed  up  by  an  enthusiastic 
physician,  and  promptly  improve.  But  the  improvement  is  only 
short-lived,  antl  within  a  short  time  all  the  old  symptoms  return,  as 
we  hav^e  shown* 

This  psychic  trait  of  the  tubert*ulous  is,  however,  of  immense  value 
in  assisting  physicians  in  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  more  )>ainful 
features  of  tlie  disease,  jvrovided  the\'  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Indeed,  the  success  of  many  physicians  in  Itandting  tuberculous 
patients  depends  on  this  point,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  therapeutic  nihilists 
fail,  as  a  rule,  to  give  relief  to  this  class  of  patients.  The  detailed, 
often  WTitten,  instructions  given  by  physicians  to  their  patients  iu 
sanatorinms,  the  minute  doses  of  tuberculin  atlministercd,  the  vigilant 
anticipation  of  reactions,  and  the  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  efiect  on 
the  constitutional  symptoms,  ha^e  all  the  elements  of  suggestive  thera- 
peutics. Without  these  details,  the  institutional  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, especially  in  pri^  ate  and  costly  sanatoriums,  would  be  a  failure. 

For  these  reasons  the  medicinal  treatment  of  tub€*nmlosis  has  a 
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place  in  the  therapeutics  of  tuberculosis.  The  materia  medica  is  of 
assistance  not  only  in  allexdating  certain  annoying  symptoms,  as  we 
will  show  later  on,  but  rational  medication  also  imbues  the  patient 
with  the  idea  that  something  is  being  done  for  him  during  his  long  and 
trying  disease.  Medicinal  preparations  are  palliative,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  often  carry  the  patient  over  an  acute  crisis  with  more  or 
less  comfort  which  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise,  and  they  stimulate 
a  hopeful  outlook  for  an  ultimate  recovery. 

The  Indications  for  Treatment. — In  the  absence  of  specific  remedies 
the  therapeutic  aims  are  to  increase  the  natural  forces  of  resistance  of 
the  tissues  by  constitutional  treatment  and  by  direct  local  treatment 
of  the  affected  lung.  The  first  indication  is  met  by  certain  general 
therapeutic  measures,  the  second  by  the  induction  of  an  artificial 
pneumothorax.  In  this  book  the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  discussed 
with  a  view  of  methodically  presenting  the  subject  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  General  management  of  the  case. 

2.  Dietetic  management  of  the  case. 

3.  Institutional  treatment. 

4.  Climatic  treatment. 

5.  Medicinal  treatment. 

6.  Specific  treatment. 

7.  Symptomatic  treatment. 

8.  Local  treatment. 

9.  Treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  tuberculosis. 
10.  Treatment  of  the  complications. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
PROPHYLAXIS. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of  phthisiogenesis  have  shown 
that  the  projihvliixis  of  tuberculosis  is  much  more  com]>Iex  than  the 
sim]>le  foroudiv  <jr  programs  of  antitul>ereulosis  societies  woidd  indi- 
cate. A  eonsiderahle  part  of  the  sure  preventives  given  in  popular 
and  technical  literature  have  been  shown  to  be  inefficacious  or  super- 
fluous by  the  newer  teachings  of  the  l>acterif>logy,  demograph\%  and  the 
cliiiical  phenomena  of  this  disease. 

Modern  prophylactic  measures  should  difl'er  in  accordance  with 
what  we  aim  at  attaining.  If  our  aim  is  to  prevent  infection  with 
tubercle  bacillii  we  must  take  different  measures  from  those  which  are 
indicated  when  we  aim  at  preventing  pkilmu't,  the  disease  caused  by 
these  microorganisms.  In  our  attempts  at  preventing  tuberculosis  in 
children  we  must  resort  to  other  prophylactic  methtxls  tlian  when 
we  aim  at  preventing  tuberculous  disease  in  adults.  In  fact»  measures 
which  are  likely  to  prove  effective  in  infants  are  not  indicated  in  *>lder 
children,  while  in  adults  most  of  tlie  measures  which  have  l>een  found 
effective  in  early  life  are  futile,  extravagant,  and  even  harmful. 

Prevention  of  InlectioE.— We  have  seen  that  the  child  is  born  free 
from  tuljcrculosis,  even  if  its  parents  are  tuberculous  at  the  time  of 
conception  or  birth.  We  have  also  seen  that  during  tfie  first  >'ear  (»f 
life  some  become  infected  and  that  the  proportion  showing  signs  of 
harboring  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  l»odies  keeps  on  gra<luall\'  increasing 
with  advancing  years  so  tJiat  at  ten  years  the  vast  majority  art^  in- 
fected, and  that  at  the  age  of  foiuleen  over  9()  }3er  cent,  react  t4>  tuber- 
euliri — an  unmistakable  sign  of  having  been  infected  witli  tubercle 
bacilli. 

We  have  also  sliown  tJiat  during  the  first  year  of  life  infection,  if  it 
does  occur,  is  likely  to  result  in  an  acute  or  subacute  disease  which 
proves  fatal  in  nearly  all  cases.  On  the  otlier  hand,  after  passing  the 
age  of  infancy  infection  becomes  less  dangerous,  oidy  rarely  causing 
deatli,  tliough  it  is  liable,  when  localizing  itself  in  glands,  bones,  and 
joints,  to  cause  prolonged  sickness  and  end  in  distigurement,  if  the 
patient  survives. 

Our  main  aim  is  therefore  clear.  The  infant  under  tw^o  years  of  age 
must  be  protected  against  tubercidous  infection  at  all  costs.  In 
famiJies  in  which  there  is  no  tuberculous  member  this  is  a  simple 
matter.  Impressing  the  parents  that  infants  acquire  tul>erculosi3 
ver>'  readily,  as  easily  as  measles*  scarlet  fever,  influenza,  etc,,  and 
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that  a  single  exposure  is  liable  to  result  in  infection,  they  can,  with 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care,  shelter  their  young  offspring  against 
the  tubercle  bacilli.  Especially  is  this  an  easy  matter  with  mothers 
who  suckle  their  babies,  and  do  not  give  them  any  cow*s  milk,  so  that 
bovine  infection  is  entirely  excluded. 

An  infant  is  naturally  not  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  strangers 
unless  those  who  care  for  it  bring  it  in  their  proximity.  Realizing  that 
there  are  so  many  persons  with  open  tuberculosis  who  are  considered 
quite  healthy,  or  who  consider  themselves  healthy,  "carriers'*  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  positively  avoid 
infection  at  that  age,  infants  must  not  be  brought  in  contact  with  any 
one  excepting  the  immediate  family  who  are  known  to  be  free  from  the 
disease. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  immediate  family  includes  the 
grandparents,  and  they  are  often  suffering  from  latent  tuberculosis. 
The  impression  is  gaining  groimd  of  late  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma,  etc.,  in  aged 
persons,  is  of  a  tuberculous  character,  as  was  already  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  phthisis  in  the  aged.  The  writer  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  source  of  infection  has  often  foimd  that  it  was  the  coughing  or 
expectorating  grandfather  or  grandmother  who  was  responsible  for 
the  disease  in  an  infant. 

Great  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  domestic  servants  for  homes 
with  infants.  Especial  care  is  to  be  taken  with  the  nurse  for  an  infant. 
She  should  be  carefully  examined  by  a  physician,  and  reexamined  if 
she  acquires  a  "cokr'  that  lasts  more  than  a  week. 

These  simple  measures  suffice  in  homes  in  which  there  are  no  tuber- 
culous inhabitants.  No  infant  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  home 
in  which  a  phthisical  i)erson  resides.  Even  if  the  patient  is  one  of  the 
most  scru})ul()us,  and  takes  excellent  care  of  his  sputum,  he  should  not 
live  in  the  same  home  in  which  an  infant  is  raised.  This  is  a  point 
which,  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  is 
often  overlooked.  Following  up  phthisical  patients,  the  authorities 
usually  state  that  a  careful  consumptive  is  harmless,  so  long  as  he 
takes  care  of  his  exi)ect()rati()n,  and  ])ennit  tuberculous  persons  to 
live  in  the  same  home  with  infants.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  harm- 
lessness  of  consuinj>tives  extends  only  to  adults,  and  not  because  they 
are  taking  extreme  care  of  their  expectoration,  but  for  other  reasons 
which  will  hv  given  later  on  in  this  chapter.  As  regards  infants,  no 
care,  however  conscientiously  exercised,  can  surely  prevent  infection. 
And  infection  in  infants  is  likely  to  prove  deadly. 

The  indications  are  therefore  clear.  Either  the  i)hthisical  person 
or  the  infant  is  to  be  removed.  Xo  compromise  can  be  allowed  in 
such  cases. 

No  tuberculous  mother  is  to  be  allowed  to  rear  her  young  children, 
es})ecially  during  infancy.  It  has  been  found  that  very  few  infants 
survive   when   suckled   by  a   mother  suffering  from   phthisis.     The 
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extensive  statisties  (jf  WeiiilHT^,'  embracing  r>(KK>  fcimilies  with  18,000 
children,  have  shown  that  the  nearer  the  birth  of  the  children  to  tlie 
time  of  death  of  their  tubereuloiis  parents,  the  higher  tlie  mortality 
among  them.  Three-fourths  of  the  ehildreii  born  during  the  last 
year  of  life  of  tubereulous  mothers  succumb;  and  HO  ]>er  cent, 
of  the  children  lioru  during  the  last  month  of  life  of  tuberculous 
mothers  die.  The  investigations  of  the  present  \\Titer-  aini>ng  ehihlren 
of  tiihereulous  parentage  in  New  York  City  liRve  sliown  practically 
the  same  condition  to  prevaih  In  addition  to  tlie  excessive  mortality 
in  general,  H>  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  among  cliildren  under  six  years 
of  age  were  due  to  tuberculous  meningitis,  as  against  only  1 .27  jx*r  cent, 
among  tlie  general  population  of  New  "i'ork  City. 

The  proi)hylactic  value  of  separation  of  the  infant  from  its  tuber- 
culons  parents  is  well  ext^mplified  by  experiences  with  tubercidous 
animals.  Harlow  Brooks^  shows  that  in  cattle  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  offspring  Ijecomes  tuberculous  depenrls  entirely 
upon  exposure  after  birth.  It  has  been  conclusively  slio wn  that  the 
calves  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  infectetl  before  birth,  but  that  the 
slightest  carelessness  in  exposure  of  the  newborn  caives  to  infections 
leads  to  certain  disaster.  It  has  been  found  that  tubereulous  animals 
may  be  utilized  for  breeding  purposes  and  that  they  may  be  crossed 
and  inbred  with  entire  disregard  of  the  factor  of  tuberculosis  a  in! 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  maintaining  the  ty]>t\  provided 
the  calves  are  separated  from  the  parents  immediately  after  birth. 

Sunilar  measures  liave  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  newborn  infants  of 
tubereukms  parentage.  If  the  mother  is  tuberculous  the  infant  is 
to  l)e  removed  inunediately  after  delivery,  and  should  not  Ik*  allowed 
in  her  proximity  during  the  first  tvvo  years  of  life.  If  the  father  is 
phtliisieal,  he  should  be  removed  from  the  home  so  long  as  there 
are  infants  under  two  years  of  age.  In  S43me  cases  the  alternative  of 
remttving  the  infant  may  lie  more  feasible.  Bernlieim  indnce*!  three 
tylx-rculous  mothers  who  had  twins  to  separate  with  4>ne  child  each, 
w^hile  retaining  the  others  in  their  homes,  though  healthy  wet-iuirsi^s 
were  emploxed  to  suckle  the  babies.  The  three  isolated  children 
remained  healthy,  wliile  the  thra^  whicli  were  raiseil  at  home  suc- 
cumbeil  tti  tuberculosis.  Armand-Delllle  studied  a  scries  of  7n7  t4iil- 
drcn  lK>rn  or  living  in  175  fanulies  one  or  more  members  of  which 
were  tuberculous,  ()f  thest*  children  *.V2'A  were  placed  in  the  country 
and  all  did  well ;  »_i90  were  not  removed  from  their  tuberculous  environ- 
ment, and  of  these  ;^2tS  flevelo|)ed  tuberculosis.  Figures  like  these 
show^  how  imperati%'e  it  is  to  separate  Infants  from  their  tuberculfuis 
parents  more  drastically  than  any  other  evidence. 

Available  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  infant  is  not  infected 
through  ingestion  of  the  milk  from  its  tu!>erculons  mother,  but  through 

'  Die  Kinder  dpr  Tuber ku  lost* ti«  Leit)6ic«  1913. 
'  Archives  of  P^iatrica,  1914,  xxxi.  m,  !97. 
» Am.  Jour.  Med,  8c.,   1914,  cxKnii.  718. 
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the  bacilli  she  eliminates  while  speaking  or  coughing.  Human  niilk 
is  only  rarely  found  to  eontron  tiibereie  Ijaeilli,  s*>  long  as  there  is  no 
tuberculous  diseas<^  of  the  breasts.  Stanley  L.  Wang^  and  PVeJerick 
Cooniey  examined  the  breast  milk  of  28  tyherculous  women;  s])eci- 
mens  from  15  cases  were  injected  intraperitoneal ly  into  guinea-pigs. 
Tn  all  eases  the  results  were  negative,  no  tiiliercnlous  changes  being 
found  in  the  animals  at  tlie  autopsy;  A'yU  micrcjseopic  cxaminatiiuis  of 
speeimeus  of  milk  were  taken  bi-weekly  from  tlie  whole  series  of  2S 
castas.  These  were  all  negative,  excepting  1,  which  was  positive  once, 
and  ]  other  spet^imen  from  the  saime  case,  which  was  suspicious  once. 
A,  B.  Marfaii-  reports  similar  experiences.  He  says  that  tubercle  bacilli 
have  only  exceptioually  l>een  found  in  human  niilk.  A  few  ex|)eriments 
have  produced  tuberculosis  in  animals  by  injecting  them  with  milk 
taken  from  the  breasts  of  tuberculous  women.  There  are  but  two 
authentic  reports  of  infants  being  infcctetl  hy  the  milk  of  theu*  mothers. 
These  were  the  easels  of  Demme  and  Roger  an<l  (Tarnien 

It  is  noteworthy  that  improxement  in  the  sanitary  an<l  hygienic 
conditions,  which  are  so  effective  in  preventing  phthisis  in  the  adult, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on,  are  not  of  any  %>ilne  in  the  case  of  infants. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  hy  ll<>mer,  it  was  found  that  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the  stable,  such  as  projKT  construc- 
tion, ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc.,  hardly  has  any  influence  on  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  that  only  strict  isolation  of 
the  sick  from  the  healthy  aninuils  is  efi'ective.  Primary  infectitm  in 
infants  appears  to  follow  the  siune  law:  Exposure  (»f  an  infant,  even 
in  an  ideal  home,  may  result  in  fatal  tuberculosis,  while  life  under 
adverse  conditions  will  not  produce  tuberculous  disease,  unless  there 
is  a  soiu*c^  of  infection,  wliicli  is  usually  the  human  consumptive  ami 
rarely  milk  derived  frtjm  tuherculons  cows.  In  the  fleveloi>nient  of 
phthisis  in  adults  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  play,  however,  a 
very  important  role. 

The  prevention  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  not  to  be  neglected.  When 
an  infant  nuist  be  hand  fed,  the  milk  should  lie  carefully  selecte<b  In 
large  cities  the  only  tlrawback  is  the  cost.  Certified  milk  is  every- 
where axailable,  hut  it  is  rather  expensive  antl  prohibitive  for  the  vast 
niajorit\'  of  the  [copulation.  For  this  reason  all  milk  that  is  not  derived 
from  a  source  known  to  be  s^ife  is  to  be  pasteurized  or  better  \'et, 
sterilized.  Pasteurization  does  not  always  destroy  all  tubercle  bacilli, 
as  was  shown  hy  Hess.  On  the  other  hand,  an  investigation  by  E.  i\ 
Ileisclmer  and  K.  F.  IVIe^'er,^  in  ^an  Francisco,  showed  that  in  certified 
milk  lx)\'ine  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  present  in  sufficient  numlier  to 
infect  guinea-pigs.  Certified  milk  is  thus  the  safest  for  infants.  How- 
ever, the  main  problem  is  the  human  bacillus,  as  was  already  shown. 

These  simple  measures  are  to  be  taken  with  a  view  of  successfully 

>  Jour.  Aid.  Med.  Assn.,  1917,  Uix,  531. 

'  Le  nouriason,  1910,  iv,  34. 

"Am.  Jour.  DU.  Cluldren,   1017,   adv,  157. 
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preventing  primarT^^  infection  of  infants  under  tliree  years  of  age. 
They  can  l>e  easily  carried  out  by  any  famih'  that  has  mme  degree 
of  economic  independence.  In  families  which  are  to  some  extent  ham- 
pered becanse  of  economic  stress,  the  State  is  to  interfere.  Health 
Boards,  which  are  busy  proteetiiig  adults  apiinst  Infecilmi  to  which 
they  are  hardly  susceptible,  could  perform  really  useful  service  if  they 
eoueentrated  more  and  more  along  these  lines.  The  mortality  (hiring 
the  tender  age  of  infaney,  which  lias  hardly  l>een  influenced  l>y  the 
eampaigti  against  tuberculosis,  woidd  l>e  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Moreover,  massi\'e  infection,  which  is  apparently  responsible  for 
phthisis  in  the  adults  who  have  survived  it  rluriiig  infancy,  may  thus 
be  largely  |>re\'eiitetl. 

Prophylaiis  in  CMdren  over  Three  Years  of  Age.— When  the  child 
begins  to  w^alk  around  and  comes  in  contact  with  many  people,  ]>re- 
vent  ion  of  infection  is  not  simple.  The  parents,  especially  those  wlio 
cannot  afford  a  maid  for  each  child — and  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
popuhition — lose  control  o\er  their  children,  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  keep  them  altogether  from  contact  with  strangers,  and  this  is  not 
feasible  for  ob\'ious  reasons.  Later  when  they  go  to  school,  they  are 
boiuid  to  come  in  contact  with  other  cliihlren  and  adults,  and  it  is 
altogether  impossible  to  prevent  their  meeting  tuberculous  individuals, 
no  matter  what  the  economic  condition  of  the  parents.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  it  is  quite  if  not  altogether  impossible  to  prevent  tuberculous  in- 
feetion  among  children  over  four  or  five  years  of  age. 

But,  as  was  shown  in  diapter  XXIV,  infection  in  children  over  four 
years  of  age  is  usually  relatively  harmless.  Either  no  disease  at  all 
occurs  or  rarel>'  tracheot>rouehial  adenopathy  results,  which  is  serious 
only  in  exceedingly  rare  instances. 

Available  evidence  tends  to  show  that  in  infants  infection  is  usually 
accomj)lished  within  the  family^tuljerculosis  is  exeeediogly  rare  in 
infants  who  live  in  homes  in  wliieh  there  is  no  phthisical  memlnT. 
When  this  is  the  erase,  we  may  trace  the  infection  to  someone  li\'ing 
in  the  house  as  a  lodger,  or  to  some  relati\'e  or  friend  who  visits  the 
home  and  comes  in  intiumtc  contact  with  the  infant,  thus  causing 
massive  infection.  With  children  of  play  and  s<ihool  age,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  intimate  contact  with  adult  strangers  are  scarce;  they  are 
not  taken  in  the  arms,  not  kissed  indiscrimiiuitely,  etc.,  and  even 
when  infection  takes  jilace  it  is  from  another  child,  a  playmate^  etc., 
is  slight,  and  not  su  massive  as  it  is  apt  to  hn  in  infants,  who  arc 
infected  from  adults. 

There  is  abundant  clinical  evidence  of  the  relative  harmlessness  of 
infection  of  children  o\er  four  years  of  age.  One  has  hut  to  consult 
the  mtirtality  returns  in  any  country  to  convince  himself  tluit  betweeu 
three  and  fifteen  years  of  age  the  uuM'tality  rates  from  tuberculosis 
are  comparatively  low,  despite  the  fact  that  over  tM)  per  cent,  of  the 
tuberculous  infection  of  humanity  takes  place  during  this  period  of 
life.    Comparing  tlie  results  of  infection  diu-ing  the  first  two  years  of 
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life,  and  those  taking  place  between  four  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
contrast  is  striking  and  convincing  (see  p.  389).  Neither  acute  tuber- 
culosis nor  chronic  phthisis  of  the  adult  is  common  in  children  of 
school  age.  Thus,  among  925,000  children  examined  by  the  medical 
school  inspectors  in  New  York  City  during  the  school  year  September, 
1914  to  June,  1915,  only  68  were  found  tuberculous.^  When  we  bear 
in  mind  that  each  was  examined  by  physicians  and  nurses  once  in  six 
weeks  on  the  average,  and  that  a  complete  physical  examination  was 
made  of  all  children  three  times  during  the  course  of  the  elementar\'^ 
school  year,  and  that  a  cough  noted  by  the  teacher  was  sufficient  to 
refer  the  child  for  examination,  it  is  obvious  that  not  many  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  were  overlooked. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  no  matter  what 
the  cause  is,  infection  of  children  during  school  age  is  comparatively 
harmless,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  experienc^e  has  taught  that  everybody 
is  bound  to  be  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli,  the  best  that  can  happen 
is  that  infection  should  occur  at  the  age  period  of  four  to  fourteen 
years.  The  primary  mild  infection  at  that  age,  as  we  have  sho\^Ti 
above,  practically  vaccinates  humanity  against  more  severe  infections 
in  later  years.  Othen\  ise,  all  adults  would  be  as  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culous disease  as  are  guinea-pigs  or  the  indigenous  races  of  Central  Africa. 

Our  efforts  are  therefore  to  be  directed  next  to  the  prevention  of 
contact  of  infants  with  tuberculous  persons;  at  the  prevention  of 
massive  infection  of  children.  This  can  be  done  within  certain  limits 
by  preventing  children  from  associating  with  individuals  suffering 
from  open  tuberculosis.  The  danger  lurks  mostly  in  adults,  because 
children  expectorating  tubercle  bacilli  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Prevention  of  Reinfection. — It  thus  api)ears  that  the  bacilli  infecting 
children  remain  dormant  within  the  body  and  cause  no  disease  so 
long  as  there  arc  no  predisposing  or  exciting  causes.  We  know  that 
under  certain  circumstances  these  dormant  bacilli  activate  and  caust* 
disease*  by  metastatic  auto-infection.  This  is  mainly  seen  in  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  defective  nutrition,  or  some  intercurrent  disease*, 
notably  measles,  whooping-cough,  typhoid,  etc.,  the  resistance  is 
reduced,  and  an  exacerbation  of  the  tuberculous  ])r()cess  takes  pla(*e. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  younger  the  child,  the  more  is  the  anergy 
tlius  induced  likely  to  he  followtnl  by  active  tuberculous  disease.  The 
hidications  are  therefore  clear —young  children  and  infants  are  to  be 
sheltered  against  the  endemic  diseases.  Special  care  is  to  be  exercised 
in  this  direction  with  children  of  tuberculous  parentage,  who  liave  in 
all  probability  suffered  from  massive  infection.  This  class  of  infants 
is  to  be  scrupulously  shielded  against  measles,  whooping-cough,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  If  these  dis^^ases  are  bound  to  attack  them,  it 
is  l)est  that  it  should  occur  after  thev  have  passed  the  fourth  vear 
of  life. 

J  WofkJy  nullotiu  of  the  Depiirtnu'iit  of  Health,  City  of  New  York,  VJ\5,  iv,  289. 
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louring  convalescent*€  after  <jne  of  these  endemic  diseases,  the  child 
is  to  lje  given  special  care  with  a  view  of  preventing  metastatic  auto- 
infection  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  anergy;  in  other  wortls,  sus- 
ceptible. Tliis  nia\'  l>e  done  by  either  taking  the  cliild  tt)  the  country, 
prefcnibl\^  to  the  seashore,  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  till  it  has  com- 
pletely recuperated;  or,  when  it  must  be  kept  at  home,  it  should  he 
given  proper  nourishment  and  kept  outdoors  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  it  should  sleep  in  a  mom  with  open  windows. 

Prophylaxis  in  Adults, — Projihylaxis  in  adults  is  no  more  a  problem 
of  infection.  It  ma\^  be  taken  for  grantcfl  that  cATr\'one  who  Jias  passed 
through  the  tivat  fifteen  years  of  life,  especially  in  a  city,  has  been 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  fact  that  he  sliows  no  symptoms 
and  signs  of  disease  is  no  proof  that  he  has  escaped  infection,  as  was 
already  shown.  In  adults,  the  problem  is  the  prevention  of  disease, 
of  phthisis,  I  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hiefficacy  of 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  dtie  to  tlie  tack  of  apj>reciatiou 
of  this  distinction  between  infection  and  <lisease. 

This  fact  is  based  on  the  newer  investigations  in  i>hthisii*genesis, 
which  have  canclusi\'el,v  proved  two  points: 

L  That  chronic  phthisis  in  the  adult,  of  the  type  that  creates  most 
of  the  tnbercidosis  pntblcm,  ]iever  occurs  innned lately  after  a  primary 
infection;  if  disease  occurs  at  all  soon  after  a  primary  infection,  it  is 
of  the  acute  types  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  of  uthvr  organs, 
IndetNJ,  when  disease  follows  immediately  after  a  primary  infection 
of  an  adult  it  is  almost  invarialJy  deadly,  as  is  seen  iu  tui>crculosis 
of  primitive  peoples  who  had  not  been  cxpjseil  to  infection  during 
chilflhood. 

2.  Infection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  whether  it  causes  disease  or  not, 
renders  the  body  imnnme  against  fiirtlier  and  renewed  exogenic  infec- 
tion with  the  same  virus.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  adults  have  been 
infected  witJi  tubercle  bacilli  fkiring  their  childhood,  they  are  immune 
against  reinfection  with  bacilli  which  may  I)C  ehminated  by  tuber- 
culous persons.  The  pbthisieal  manifestations  in  adults  are  attributejl 
to  the  infection  <lnring  chiIdho(Ml,  just  as  the  tertiary  nnmifcstations 
of  syphilis  are  late  results  of  the  original  infection  years  ago,  though 
the  Inxly  is  immune  against  renewtnl  exogenic  infection  with  the  same 
viruB. 

If  this  were  not  a  fact,  i>ractically  all  the  workers  in  hospitids  for 
consumptives  woul<l  succumb  to  tJie  disease:  all  consorts  *>f  tuberculous 
persoos  would  acquire  the  disease.  One  has  to  consider  that  of  women 
marricil  to,  an<l  li\'ing  with,  husbands  suffering  from  active  syphilis, 
hardly  any  escape  infection,  Biit  we  see  thousands  of  tuberculous 
persi»ns  living  w^ith  consorts,  having  children  with  them,  yet  the 
lOiafTected  consorts  remain  in  gowl  health,  as  we  have  already  sht^wn 
in  detail  (see  p.  123). 

It  is  therefore  a  vain  effort  to  follow  up  tuberculous  persons,  push 
them  from  pillar  to  |>ost,  interfere  witli  their  employment,  as  has  been 
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lone  in  many  cas^s,  with  a  view  of  preventing  infection  of  fellow- 
workmen.  If  these  individuals  cannot  infect  their  husbands  or  wiveis, 
as  the  case  may  be,  despite  the  intimate  contact,  they  are  surely  not 
a  menace  to  tlieir  fellow-worknien. 

This  fact  is  now  Ix^ginning  to  he  recognized  by  tliose  who  are  well- 
iiifornied  about  the  recent  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  phtliisiogencsis. 
There  has  been  manifesting  itself  a  reaction  against  the  absurd  and 
cruel  plithisiopjiobia  which  has  been  rampant  for  about  twenty-five 
years.  Baldwin*  says:  '* Adults  are  very  little  euihingered  by  close 
contact  with  open  tuberculosis,  and  not  at  all  in  orilinary  assiK?iation. 
,  .  .  It  is  time  for  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  ideas  of  infeo 
tion  now  prevailing.  There  has  been  tm>  miicli  read  into  tjie  popular 
literature  by  health  boards  and  lectures  that  has  no  somid  basiii  in 
facts  aiul  it  needs  to  lie  dropped  out  an*!  revised/' 

Prevention  of  Phthisis. — It  appears  that  in  the  eager  chase  after  the 
bacteria,  which  could  never  be  entirely  destroyed,  we  have  forgotten 
that  only  a  sinal!  portion  of  tlio^  infected  develop  phthisis,  while 
tlie  rest  arc  apparently  benefite<l  by  the  infection.  Some  recent 
writers  ha\'c  ixot  hesitated  to  apply  the  term  henemktd  infcriutn  to 
those  mho  have  been  fortunate  in  ac(|uiring  tuberculosis  during  later 
chiMliood  and  have  thus  been  imtnunized  against  primar>^  infection 
after  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  the  disease  p^KbieiHl  by  a  primary 
infection  is  apt  to  nm  an  acute  and  fatal  r(»urse.  Otherwise,  we 
woulil  all  succiunl>  to  the  acute  and  fatal  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Phthisis  is  a  disease  4X*curring  in  pers<jns  wlio  have  been  infected 
with  tubercle  l)aeil!i  many  years  before  tlie  outbreak  of  tlie  disease. 
It  is  due  to  reinfection.  But  available  evidence  appears  to  point  in 
tlie  direction  that  tlic  reinfection  tx*curs  from  within,  that  it  is  metas- 
tatic; the  bacteria  which  have  remained  dormant  for  years  are  slowly 
or  suddenly  reawakened  into  activity,  and  the\^  |>roduce  new  lesions; 
and  that  exogenic  reinfection  is  excec^^lingly  rare,  if  at  all  possible. 

We  know  tliat  certain  conditifms  favor  a  reduction  in  the  nonnal 
resisting  powers  of  the  boidy  anil  permit  the  jirolifcration  of  the  dor- 
mant bacilli.  Among  these,  inferior  sanitary-,  hygienic,  and  economic 
conditi4)ns  stand  out  preeminently.  We  have  seen  tliat  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  numl>er  of  rooms  in  which  a  family  lives,  the  character 
of  tjie  work  pursued  l>y  an  indivithial,  etc.,  have  a  strong  iuHuenee  in 
the  direction  of  enlumcing  or  |>reventing  the  evolution  of  phthisis.  For 
tliis  reason,  the  philanthronie  agencies  may  do  more*  towar<i  tlie 
prevention  of  phthisis  by  concentrating  their  attention  *m  improve- 
ments along  economic  lines  of  reform  than  l)y  standing  agents  tc*  tell 
adidts  that  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  in  the  proximity  of  a  consump- 
tive. I^'ibor  unions  do  better  b\^  exacting  higher  wages  and  sluirter 
hours  than  driving  unfortunate  phthisical  ptTsons  from  tlieir  plac*es  of 
emph>yment,  as  is  being  done  of  late  in  New  York  City. 


*  Johns  Hopkiae  Hpsp.  Bull.,  1913,  rav.  220. 
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Fhtbisiophobiar* — Phthisis  h  uiidoubteelly  an  exacerl)ation  of  dor- 
mant tuherciilous  pn>€esses  in  the  lungs;  its  entire  ch'nical  c<nir,se  is 
imthiiating,  with  perimis  of  finiescence  interrupted  by  perimls  of 
af*ti\it\\  These  aeiite  and  sul>aeiite  exacerbations  may  lie  preventefl 
by  careful  attention  to  the  general  health  uf  any  individual  who  shows 
the  lea.st  tendency  to  phthisical  disease.  Such  individuals  shoiilt!  not 
l^e  hounded,  refused  employment,  etc.  They  arc  to  he  helped  along  in 
the  direction  of  securing  easy  work  during  the  quiescent  periods,  so 
that  they  may  be  self-supporting  and  sc^lf- respecting.  The  wort  is  of 
an  intelligent  and  observing  con.sumpti\'e  on  tliis  subject  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  social  workers,  w^ho  of  late  seem  to  know^  more  of  tlie 
etiology  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  than  those  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject.  Says  the  American  historian,  William 
Garrot  Brown,  in  his  Confessions  of  a  Consumptive: 

"The  public  depends  for  protection  from  such  tlanger  as  our  con- 
tinued existence  in\'oh'es,  not  on  its  ow^n  exertions  but  on  ours.  To 
render  tiiat  protection  we  must  burden  ourselves  with  l>oth  expense 
and  trouble.  We  must  incessantly  take,  for  tjie  siike  of  tlie  7)ublic, 
precautions  which  are  disagreeable  and  costly;  and  meanwhile  a  great 
part  of  the  public  is,  by  its  attitude  toward  us,  steadily  tempting  us, 
and  even  sometimes  fairly  comix'lling  us,  if  we  woukl  lixe  to  disctin- 
tinue  these  precautions  and  go  on  as  if  there  were  nothing  the  matter 
with  us.  The  folly  and  stupidity  of  this  attitude  it  is  impossible  to 
overstate.  It  is  of  itself  by  far  the  chief  cause  and  source  of  the  per- 
sistence of  this  scourge. 

'VKmnvn  and  recognized  and  decently  entreated,  we  are  not  dan- 
gerous. Shunned  and  proscribed  and  forced  to  concealments  we  are 
dangerous.  \  ictims  ourselves  of  this  same  regime  of  ignorant  and  self- 
deceiving  inhumanity,  w^e  are  called  on  every  hour  of  our  lives  for  a 
magnaninunis  consideration  of  others.  Society  can  hardly  fiuii  it 
surprising  or  a  grievance  if  our  human  nature  should  sometimes  weaken 
under  tlie  strain  of  the  incessant  provocation  it  endures  from  this 
strange  working  of  human  nature  in  general.  Why  should  we  alone 
l>e  expected  to  l)e  guiltless,  always  to  our  own  cost  anil  sacrifice,  of 
that  very  form  of  man*s  inhumanity  to  man  from  w^hich  we  ourseh^es 
are  suffering  more  than  anybo^^y  else?  Yet  I  can  honestly  attest  that 
the  vast  majority  of  us  are  guiltless  of  any  merely  resentful  offense; 
that,  as  a  rule,  when  wc  fail  to  protect  the  public  it  is  only  because 
the  public  comjiels  us  to  disregard  its  interest,  its  safety.  This  is  what 
I  earnestly  entreat  the  public,  for  its  own  sake,  candidly  to  consider. 
*' Candidly  means  fully.  If  the  public  is  to  be  safe  from  us,  if  the 
public  is  to  continue  to  Imve  (»ur  protection  from  that  against  which 
it  failed  to  protect  us,  then  the  public  must  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  get — it  must  certainly  ceast*  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  mass 
tof  us  to  get  anything  except  by  subterfuge — what  wc  must  ha\'e  to 
Hive.  We  are  neither  criminals  nor  mendicants.  W'e  do  not  ask  favors, 
we  merely  revolt  against  a  mean  and  stupid  oppression.  W'e  revolt 
35 
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against  ignorance  and  against  a  lie.  The  puhlir  would  get  rid  of  \is^ 
and  thereby  makes  us  inescapable.  It  would  pretend,  and  would  have 
us  pretend,  that  we  are  nowhere.  It  thereby  insures  that  we  shall 
be  ever>i\'here.    It  proscribes  us  and  thereby  admits  us." 

If  tlie  a\'erage  consumptive  was  not  shunned  by  adults;  if  he  w^as 
permittefl  to  work  unraolested  after  ho  is  cured  or  the  disease  isarrested* 
or  cjuicsccnt*  allowing  him  to  earn  his  Ii\'eUhood,  a  c^)nsiderable  part  of 
the  economic  stress  caused  by  this  disease  would  be  done  away  with. 
If  the  tuberculous  individual  is  told  that  he  is  only  a  menace  to  infants, 
less  dangerous  to  children,  and  not  at  all  dangerous  to  adults,  he  will 
surely  take  all  precautions  against  infecting  those  who  may  be  harmed 
by  it. 

But  at  present  the  State,  munieipab  philanthropic  and  social  agencies 
that  send  out  representatives  telling  those  who  live  with  consumptives 
that  the  patients  nnist  be  shunned,  and  incidentally  conveying  the 
information  that  a  careful  patient,  ?".  c,  one  who  takes  care  of  his 
sputum ,  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  even  to  infants.  Some  patients  in  New 
York  nty  are  actually  dreading  lest  their  names  will  be  re}>orted 
to  the  authorities,  and  they  will  be  pestered  l)y  those  well-meaning 
mirses,  physicians,  social  workers,  etc.  Instead  of  telling  the  patient 
that  he  is  only  a  menace  to  infants,  and  that  he  must  keep  away  from 
them,  they  often  visit  his  place  of  employment  and  the  result  is  that 
the  unfortunate  patient  is  soon  without  a  job  and  starving. 

The  results  of  these  methods  of  phthisiophobia  are  seen  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  number  of  infants  which  succumb  to  tu!>erculosis  has 
not  decreased  even  in  Germany  where  antituberculosis  agencies  have 
been  most  active;  that  the  number  of  persrms  infected  with  tul>ercle 
bacilli  has  not  decreased  is  clear  when  we  cninsider  that  over  9t)  per  cent, 
of  hmnanity  react  to  tuberculin. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking  unfavorably  of  all  prtn 
phylactie  measures  against  tuberculous  infection  of  adults.  There  are 
many,  especially  among  the  richer  classes  in  cities,  and  in  suburlmn 
and  rural  districts,  who  ha\'c  escaped  infection  duruig  cliiklliuod,  and 
they  should  be  protected.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  known  that  tuberculosis 
when  occurrhig  in  these  classes  is  often  of  an  acute  type,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  indigenous  races  of  ('eutral  Africa  or  in  the  Esquimaux.  They 
should  Ije  protecte<I  against  tlie  sputum  indiscriminately  expectorated 
b^'  consumptives,  and  against  droplet  infection  when  coming  in  con- 
tact w^ith  persons  suffering  from  active  phthisis.  But  with  the  city- 
l»red  people,  especially  those  who  have  survive*!  in  the  congesteil  parts 
of  cities  or  the  slums,  there  is  hardiy  any  danger  that  adults  will  be 
infected  with  tubercle  bacilli.  They  have  been  lufecttMl  during  child- 
hood; vaccinated  and  immunized  against  additional  infection.  But 
it  is  just  among  these  that  the  strong  efforts  are  made  to  prevent 
exposure  of  adults  to  infection.  The  irony  is  tliat  their  infants  are 
usually  neglected  by  the  social  forces  working  in  tlie  antituberculosis 
campaign. 
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Just  as  cattle  breeders  have  found  that  the  control  of  tubercu- 
losis is  mainly  a  matter  of  prevention  of  infection  of  newborn  calves, 
and  that  adult  cattle  may  be  disregarded,  so  must  we  act  with  huuuins. 
To  pre\'ent  infection,  mnvborn  infants  must  l>e  protected  while  chil- 
dren o\er  ten  and  adults  neetl  no  s}>ecial  measures,  especially  those 
w4io  have  been  raised  in  cities. 

Disposal  of  the  Sputum.— In  onr  attempts  at  preventing  infection, 
the  disposal  of  the  sputum  expectorate*!  by  i>htliisical  patients  is  more 
important  than  any  other  prophy lactic  measure.  The  saprophxtic 
ImcOli  are  distributed  in  a  virulent  form  only  from  one  animal  body  to 
another.  Exceptionally,  the  source  of  the  Imcilli  is  a  domestic  animal, 
mainly  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  source  of  infection  is  sputum  expeetorat*?*!  l>y  phthisical  patients. 

For  this  reason  the  rigorous  laws  prohibiting  indiscriminate  ex|>ec- 
toration  which  enlighteneii  communities  have  inaugurated  are  fully 
justifictb  ^ud  they  ought  to  be  more  rigorously  enforced.  It  should  l>e 
made  clear  tliat  tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  di.scase  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  ex|>ectoration.  Init  many  other  diseast^s  may  l>e  thus 
transmitted,  so  that  nohody  ought  to  spit  on  the  floor  of  a  house  or 
public  place.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  tubercle  bacillus  ^'carriers'* 
who  do  not  sufFer  frtjm  the  disease  which  the\^  are  liable  to  transmit, 
esjHX'ially  to  infants  and  children.  The  fact  that  indis^iTiminate  expec- 
toration is  prohibiteil  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the  offender 
is  tuberculous  or  not,  makes  it  easier  to  exact  it  from  the  phtliisical 
patients,  \v4io  da  not  like  to  be  stigmatized. 

In  the  case  of  children,  especially  infants,  it  is  not  only  sputum  which 
is  dangerous,  but  also  the  droplets  flying  out  of  the  mouth  and  nose 
during  the  acts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  and  talking.  For  this  reason  a 
consuuijjtive  should  not  associate  with  infants,  even  if  he  is  careful 
with  liis  expectoration.  Droplet  infection  may  i>rove  dis^istrous  to 
infants.  In  the  c^st*  of  adults,  coughing  and  sneezing  are  harilly  dan- 
gt^rous.  We  Imve  alreatly  mentioned  Saugman*s  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  dangerous  for  adults  to  lie  coughed  at  by  a  tuberculous  patient 
(see  p.  12:1.) 

Cuspidors.  -The  disposal  of  the  expectoration  is  therefore  an  impor- 
tant prol>iem,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  l>est  means  of  rendering 
it  harmless  is  that  it  should  invariably  l>e  fleposited  in  some  form  of 
cuspidor. 

Floor  cuspidors  in  rooms,  esj^ecially  in  public  places,  are  a  nuisance; 
they  cannot  be  tolerated  in  any  decent  home  for  bofli  sanitary  and 
esthetic  reasons.  They  are  unyightl^^  and  just  as  much  of  the  sputum 
is  often  deposited  around  the  vessel  as  within  it.  Flies,  cats,  and  dogs 
are  frequent  visitors,  and  with  mouths  or  legs  covered  with  sputum  may 
proceed  further  in  their  quest  for  focKb  ami  deposit  the  l)aciili  on  food 
which  is  subsequently  us*^!  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  house.  The 
elevated  cuspidors,  of  which  we  find  such  l>eautiful  illustrations  in  a 
certain  v^ariety  of  books  on  tuberculosis,  may  be  good  for  certain 
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institutions,  esix^Hally  those*  harlwjriujr  arlvunced  ei>ns«niiptivcs,  hut 
they  ^houl<l  not  be,  aiul  are  not,  used  in  homes  aiirl  public  buildings. 
They  are  also  an  invitation  to  spit;  the\'  provoke  exfX'ctoratioii  in 
persons  who  <>thenvise  would  not  do  it.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  tliey 
are  hardly  st^en  anywhere,  except  in  hrKiks  and  in  institutions. 

The  pocket  si)utnm  fJasks  are  objectionable  for  other  reasrjos.  Their 
variety  is  great,  if  we  are  to  jnd^c  by  tlie  large  numfxT  illustrated  in 
popular  l>ooks  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  designers  or  inventors  is  noteworthy  anrl  could  have  been  usecl 
to  better  advantage  in  other  directions.  They  are,  however*  not  userl 
outside  of  institutions  to  any  noticeable  extent.  I  fancy  that  a  per- 
son who  would  take  out  a  sputima  flask,  e\'en  one  of  those  wliicli 
look  like  eigar  l>oxes,  lunch  boxes,  etc.»  and  spit  into  it  within  the 
sight  of  people  in  a  public  [dace,  would  create  a  miniature  panic 
among  some  wln)  have  reatl  popular  literature  on  the  prevention  of 
tul»en.'ulosis. 

'iliey  are  objectionable  for  another  reason.  No  matter  how  wide- 
necked  they  are  madct  the  patient  must  apply  his  lips  to  the  m(»uth 
of  the  flask  if  he  %vants  to  deposit  the  sputum  within  it.  The  result 
is  that  part  of  the  sputum  sticks  to  the  lij>s  or  mustache  and  beard, 
and  this  must  be  removed  with  a  handkerchief.  Even  if  all  male 
patients  would  consent  to  shave  clean  it  would  not  help.  I  have 
ol)ser%'ed  that  the  lips  are  very  often  ettvereil  ^\it!i  sputum  after  the 
patient  has  ex|K'(*toratefl  into  any  of  these  Hasks. 

In  institutions  they  siiould  l)e  used,  and  the  ones  ma<Ie  of  pasteboard, 
kept  in  a  tin  frame-holder,  are  the  best.  Patients  in  the  advanceil 
stages  of  the  fhseast^  should  ust*  them  at  lionu*  in  case  tliey  expectorate 
large  (|uantities  of  sputum. 

But  1  can  see  no  reason  for  urging  them  on  patients  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  disease,  expeetorating  but  little  sputum.  Physicians 
trying  to  imitate  legislators  wh(v  pass  huvs  which  they  know  cannot 
be  enforced,  defeat  their  own  enils.  We  cannot  induce  a  patient  to 
earr\'  a  sputum  flask  with  him,  no  matter  how  fine  and  decef>tive  itsi 
construction  may  be.  and  to  use  it  in  pul)lie,  1  have  also  known  some 
patients  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease  who  left  sanatoriums 
l>eeause  they  could  not  tokTate  their  felk>w-sufferers  walking  around 
with  sputum  cups  in  their  liatuls.  Ad\'aneed  patients  art:  hardened 
in  this  resiK'ct.  as  a  rule- 
Patients  in  the  incipient  c>r  quiescent  stages  of  the  disease  can 
empt\  their  chests  in  tlu'  morning  into  cuspidors  containing  some 
elieap  disinfectant.  It  shtuild  s<M>n  W  emptied  into  the  water-closet. 
Trging  them  to  burn  it  is  usually  a  vain  eib>rt,  if  otily  lx*caust*  there 
are  no  facilities  in  miKlern  homes  for  the  purpose.  Those  expt*ctorating 
considerable  quantities  may  efficiently  dispose  of  their  sputum  by  the 
use  of  fiaper  nai>kins.  Toilet  paper  will  also  answer  the  purpose. 
Several  thieknesscvs  are  folded  fvnee,  so  as  to  receive  the  sputum;  the 
paper  is  again  folded  and  the  ends  folded  over  so  as  to  enclose  the 
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expectorated  materi;*!,  and  then  ]>lafer!  in  a  ^Toeer's  ba^  fabnut  (>  hy 
12  iiiehes).  The  }ja|,^  can  be  pinned  to  the  si«ie  of  the  Ijed,  or  ehiinped 
to  the  sitiidl  bed-table.  Several  times  a  day,  de|>endiiig  oo  the  aJiionnt 
ii  sputuin,  the  )>ag  and  its  contents  should  1h^  burned,  if  there  are  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose.  The  foldeil  paper  po(*kets  containing  the  sputum 
ina\%  however,  be  dis|Josed  of  by  dropping  them  singly  into  the  water- 
closet  and  flushing  it  inimediatel\'. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  valid  objeetions  to  the  handker- 
chief, though  it  is  not  so  strong  a  menace  as  some  writers  would  lead  us 
to  believe.  But  the  average  patient  will  use  nothing  else  for  reasons 
already  stated.  Portable  sputum  cups  are  used  only  in  institutitjns 
and  in  homes,  but»  despite  the  agitation  in  their  favor,  we  fail  to  meet 
jjersons  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  large  city  in  the  world, 
carrying  and  ex|)ectorating  into  them,  although  we  know  that  thou- 
sands of  consumptives  are  everywhere.  Kven  if  it  is  a  compromise, 
we  must  submit  to  the  inevitable  and  permit  jmttents  to  use  handker- 
chiefs. It  is  best  that  they  should  be  made  of  gauze  or  cheap  cot  ton » 
which  may  l)e  tlestroyed  after  use;  or  they  ma,v  be  of  Fhi|>an  paper, 
which  may  be  deposited  into  the  water-closet  which  is  immefliatcly 
flushed.  If  made  of  better  materiab  the  handkerchief  should  be  boiled 
before  washing.  Boiling  is  a  better  and  surer  liactericide,  especially 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum,  than  any  chcnjical  disinfectant. 

Duties  of  the  Commimity  in  tke  Prevention  of  Fbthisis. — In  its 
demands  on  the  consumptive  to  shape  his  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  the  disease,  the  community  must  not 
neglect  its  own  duties  to  the  unfortunate  individnab  who  is  suflering 
to  a  great  extent  because  of  conditions  which  the  authorities  have 
I)ermitted  to  prevail.  The  eonmiuiiit>^  must  not  only  pro\'i<le  shelter, 
proper  nourishment  and  medical  attendance  for  those  patients  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  procure  it  at  their  own  ex|)ense,  but  must  also  see 
to  it  that  tile  conditions  favoring  the  development  of  phthisis  should 
l>e  elimirmted. 

Laws  regulating  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  dwellings 
for  the  w^orking  people,  among  whom  the  proportion  of  plithisical 
patients  is  high,  should  lie  passed  and  rigorously  enforced.  Tenement 
house  laws,  passed  and  enforced,  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  re<luc- 
tion  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  consumption  than  all  the 
lectures  delivered  in  and  out  of  season  to  sociid  workers,  policemen, 
teachers,  and  workmen,  on  tlie  j>erils  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  the 
best  means  of  killing  them.  The  demolition  of  tlie  oid-style  tenements 
witli  numerous  rooms  without  windows  has  saved  many  more  per- 
sons from  developing  phthisis  than  all  the  sanatoriimis  %vhieh  are 
supposed  to  isolate  the  sources  of  infection,  but  wliich,  in  fact,  exclmle 
those  in  tlie  advanced  stages  amt  |jermit  tliem  to  come  into  intimate 
c*ontact  with  infants  and  children.  The  abolition  of  the  sweat-shops 
in  New  York  City  deser\'es  more  crwlit  for  the  prevention  of  phthisis 
than  all  the  leaflets  which  have  heen  distributed  by  so  many  over* 
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lapping  ugeiick's,  vm'h  eagvr  to  ^i4  at  tlit'  |)ersf>iis  wlio  cougli  as  ji 
result  of  tuberculosii5  or  soiiie  other  ilis(_*ase  and  "'follow  them  up/* 

Light  and  well- veil tilatetl  tlwel lings  ami  wt>rkshops  are  of  prime 
importance  in  preventing  phthisis,  aint  the  connnunity  in  which  there 
are  no  rooms  without  windows  and  uu  sweat-shops  or  factories  which 
are  dark  anrl  badly  ventilated  has  the  least  consumptives  to  care  fur. 

(iockI  wages  and  short  hours,  allowing  good  nourishment,  and  time 
for  outdoor  exercises  and  recreation,  are  important  in  the  control  of 
phthisis. 

Marriage  of  the  Tuberculous. ^The  problem  of  marriage  is  one 
whicli  the  physician  often  has  to  s<j|\-e  for  Ids  patients.  We  frequently 
ha^c  to  answer  the  question  whether  a  non-phthisical  consort  should 
continue  to  live  with  the  plithisical  partner;  or  w^hether  a  tuberculous 
patient,  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  may  enter  the  married  state. 
Answering  these  questions  involves  a  consi<leration  of  several  factors: 
The  dangers  of  transmission  of  the  ihsease  to  the  non-phthisical  ct>n- 
sort;  the  dangers  to  the  potential  oifspring;  and  tlie  etTect  of  the 
married  state  on  the  patient. 

The  dangers  of  transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  consort  are  negli- 
gible. We  have  brought  stiitistics  jiruving  that  the  yuaHeeteil  consorts 
of  consumptives  are  no  more  liable  to  become  phthisical  than  others  of 
the  same  age  and  social  condition  (see  p,  123.)  The  unatTected  consort 
has  nndon!)tedly  been  infected  <  In  ring  chiidhiXKl,  and  reinfection  is  not 
likely.  Whether  he  or  she  will  de\'eiup  phthisis  depends  on  factors 
other  than  reinfection  from  the  ])atient.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
justified  that,  as  regards  transmission  of  the  disease  alone,  there  is 
no  more  danger  in  marriage  of  plithisical  patients  than  in  cases  of  can- 
cerous or  diabetic  patients.  Our  answer  is  to  be  about  tlie  same  as 
when  tw^o  p*3rsons  who  had  Ijoth  been  previously  infected  witli  s^pliijis 
ask  whether  tliey  are  fx^rmitted  to  marry.* 

The  danger  to  the  chilchen  tlrnt  may  result  from  the  union  is  enor- 
mous. If  the  newborn  child  will  remain  in  the  proximity  of  the  phthis- 
ical parent,  it  will  most  likely  become  infceted  during  infancv'  and 
succumb.  Under  the  circumstances,  unless  they  are  satisfied  to 
remove  the  child  immediately  after  birth  and  not  see  it  till  it  lias  passed 
the  first  tw^o  years  of  life,  phthisicid  patients  should  not  procreate. 
This  is  a  jioint  which  cannot  be  en»|>hasized  too  strongly  to  tul>ercidous 
patients  w^ho  are  married  or  contemplate  marriage.  It  is  especially 
dangerous  for  an  aetivel}'  phthisical  w^oman  to  raise  infants.    They 

*  la  this  coanecUun  ft  is  mtensating  to  cite  the  foUuwing  lines  from  Metchoikoff : 
"At  the  age  of  twenty-thri'c/'  he  says,  "I  married  a  young  Ituly  of  tht?  same  ago  who 
was  attacked  by  grave  pulmonary  iuberculoeia.  Her  oondition  of  feehlenen  was  such 
that  it  was  ncceaaary  to  carry  her  in  a  chair  in  order  t^  mount  the  few  stepe  which  U»d 
to  th-e  church  whero  our  itiarriage  was  tu  be  celebrated*  .  .  .  My  wife  died  of  tuber* 
Guiofiis  after  four  years  of  5ijff«Kng.  I  paaaed  the  greater  part  of  that  time  b>'  her  side 
in  the  greateat  intimacy  without  taking  any  precaution  as&inst  the  oontaipoa;  ne\'er- 
theleos,  in  apito  of  tbeae  ooudltioii^,  which  were  eapeciaily  favx>rable  for  catGhing  the 
disease,  I  have  retnaiDed  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  tbiit  during  forty-foiir  years  ^iiic^ 
my  marriage/*    (Bedrock,  January^  1913.) 
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will,  we  can  !>iiy  almost  without  exception,  tiwjuire  the  disease  and 
siiccynib  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  effects  of  the  married  state  uii  the  patient  are  different  hi  men, 
as  compared  with  women.  On  the  average  male  patient  in  the 
incipient  or  moderately  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  sexual  inter- 
course has  the  same  effect  as  on  the  average  person  wlio  is  not  in  per- 
fect health.  If  he  indulges  moderately,  it  does  him  no  harm  at  all;  in 
fact,  it  may  he  heueficial  l)ecause  it  prevents  brooding  over  enforced 
ahstineuce  which  is  often  seen  among  all  classes  of  men.  It  also  pre- 
cludes \'enereal  complications  which  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
phthisical  process. 

With  women,  things  are  different.  So  long  as  they  do  not  become 
pregnant  there  are  no  strong  and  valid  rt^asons  against  married  life. 
In  fact,  among  the  working  classes  the  marricfl  consumptive  woman 
is  better  situated  than  the  single  who  soon  after  !>ecoming  tuberculous 
also  becomes  a  dependent;  and  if  she  has  no  family  to  care  for  her, 
she  is  doomed.  But  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  lactation  are  fnnctions 
which  are  of  grave  augury  for  a  consumptive  woman.  Occasionally 
we  see  that  during  the  pregnant  state  the  tul)erculous  process  in  the 
lung  improves,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  strikingly 
ameliorated.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  easels,  soon  after  childbirth 
there  is  an  acute  or  subacute  exacerbation  of  the  disease  and  the 
patient  succumivs  within  a  few  months.  This  fact  has  also  been 
obser\x^d  in  domestic  animals.  It^  cattle  parturition  is  frequently 
followed  by  generalization  of  a  local  tulicrculous  process  and  speedy 
decline  and  death,  as  has  been  observed  by  Thcoljahl  Smith,' 

Married  tuberculous  women  arc  therefore  to  be  given  detailed 
instruction  on  the  proper  methods  of  prevention  of  conception.  If 
they  Ijt^ome  pregnant  tlie  induction  of  abortion  is  indicated  and  justi- 
fied both  for  the  sake  of  the  j>rospective  child,  which  is  bound  to 
become  tuberculous  unless  removed  from  the  proximity  of  the  mother 
immediately  after  birth,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  who  is  liable 
to  succmnb  to  acute  or  subacute  tuberculosis  soon  after  childl>irth. 

The  demands  made  by  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  eugenics  tliat 
tuberculous  persons  shoidd  be  prohibited  by  law  from  marrying,  has 
no  scientific  basis  in  ^'iew  of  what  has  been  stated  above.  The  race 
is  not  in  danger  of  deterioration  because  of  children  derived  from 
tuberculous  stock.  We  have  already  mentioned  tliat  tuberculous 
cattle  have  been  used  for  breeding  piu'poses  by  remo\'ing  the  calves 
immediately  after  birth.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  hold 
in  human  beings.  Moreover,  prohibition  of  legal  marriage  does  not 
exclude  extramarital  sexual  intercourse  and  childbirth  with  their 
concomitants.  Free  instruction  on  the  means  of  prevention  of  con- 
ception is  more  likely  to  eliminate  phthisical  stock,  and  thus  prove  of 
eugenic  value,  than  proliibition  of  marriage. 
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On  eugenic  grounds  it  has  also  been  stated  that  tuberculosis  is  rather 
a  benefactor  of  humanity.  It  removes  the  weakly,  the  decrepit;  in  short, 
the  unfit.  In  time,  it  is  thus  argued,  ail  the  susceptible  will  thus  be 
removed  and  the  race  will  improve.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
only  the  weakly  and  decreint  which  are  likely  to  be  attacked.  The 
large  number-  of  athletic  youths  who  develop  tuberculosb  in  the  prime 
of  life  prove  that  the  strong  suffer  as  often  as  the  weak;  the  enonnous 
number  of  intellectual  giants  who  have  succumbed  to  tuberculosis 
(see  p.  258)  show  that  humanity  would  be  the  gainer  by  eradicating 
tuberculosis. 

A  patient  presenting  himself  or  herself  with  the  proUon  of  naar- 
riage  should  be  explained  the  situation  along  the  lines  just  detailed 
and  if  he  or  she  is  intelligent,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  action  will 
be  reasonable  for  both  tibe  married  couple  and  the  community.  The 
ignorant  and  reckless  will  not  consult  us  in  such  matters  and  if  they 
do,  they  will  not  follow  instructions.  For  this  reason,  they  should  be 
left  out  of  consideration  in  discus^ons  of  this  kind.  One  thiiig  I  always 
insist  on  with  my  patients:  The  unaffected  partner  must  be  informed 
about  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  given  the  choice.  Very  ctten  it 
will  be  found  that  a  good  woman  will  greatiy  help  along  a  consump- 
tive toward  a  recovery  which  could  not  have  been  attained  if  the 
patient  had  remained  single;  or  that  a  female  patient  will  recover 
after  marriage  to  a  man  who  gives  her  a  good  home,  proper  food,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIK 
GENERAL  MAXAGEMKXT  OF  THE  CASE. 

Should  the  Patient  be  Told  that  He  is  Tuberculous?— The  diagnosis 
of  pulmonary  tuliercultisis  haviuji^  been  definitely  made,  there  arises 
the  question  whether  the  patient  should  be  told  the  true  nature  of 
his  disease,  Many  physicians  are  inelined  to  keep  him  in  ignorance 
iiH  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  is  merely  affected 
with  a  '*inild  bronchial  catarrh,"  ''pleurisy/'  ''a  protracted  cold/' 
etc.  \'ery  often  a  patient  is  brought  to  the  office  by  relatives  and 
friends  who  t)eg  the  physician  that  in  case  tuberculo*>is  is  diagnosti- 
cated, the  patient  should  under  no  circumstances  l>e  told  the  truth. 

There  are  main'  valid  reasons  against  such  a  procedure.  From  tlie 
standpoint  of  tlie  physician's  i>erst>nal  interest,  it  is  bad  practice.  It 
is  ahva\'s  to  he  l>orne  in  mind  that  the  patient  will,  sooner  or  later, 
find  out  the  truth  and  blame  his  doctor  for  deception  or,  more  often, 
accuse  him  of  ignorance  and  claim ,  with  considerable  jnstice,  that  had 
he  been  informed  in  time  he  might  have  taken  better  care  of  himself. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  more  importance  than  tlie  doctor's  interest 
for  telling  the  truth  to  every  patient  on  snch  occasion.  It  must  never 
l>e  lost  sight  of  that  tuberculosis  is  transmissible,  particnlarly  to 
infants  and  children,  and  that  the  patient  must  be  warned  against 
the  possibility  of  disseminating  the  seeds  of  the  disease.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  telling  the  patient  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  giving 
him  details  of  the  principles  of  prevention.  Moreover,  the  average 
patient  knows  that,  in  many  cases,  the  chances  of  recovery  diminish 
with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  negligence  in  informing  him  of 
his  opportunities  at  the  earliest  possible  time  may  prove  disastrous. 
We  do  not  know  of  mix  quick  cures,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  patient 
is  absolutely  essential.  He  can  only  take  proper  care  of  himself  and 
those  around  him  when  he  knows  the  true  situation. 

It  is  noteworth\'  that  relatives  and  friends  who  have  requested  a 
physician  to  keep  the  patient  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  tliat  lie  is  tuber- 
culous are  always  grateful  in  the  end  when  he  is  tactfully  informed  of 
the  truth. 

Irrespective  of  requests  of  friends  and  relatives,  the  patient  is  to 
be  told  plainly  and  unequivocally  that  lie  suffers  from  tuberculosis. 
In  really  incipient  cases  tliis  can  lie  done  in  several  instalments,  because 
it  usually  requires  several  examinations  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis. 
But  when  finally  told,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  he  is  in  the  incipient 
and  curable  stage,  m\i\  assurances  gi\'en  that  in  his  ease  the  prognosis 
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is  very  favorable.  But  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  patient's 
cooperation  is  absolutely  essential  to  attain  a  cure.  An  intelligent 
patient  may  be  given  details  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  his  own  determination  to  follow  instructions  is  of 
more  importance  than  all  the  medicines  and  climates;  in  fact,  with- 
out his  own  cooperation,  he  is  lost  even  if  he  consults  the  best  known 
specialists,  enters  the  most  famous  sanatoriimi,  or  emigrates  to  any 
climatic  resort.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  nervous  and  excitable  patients 
who  are  expected  by  their  relatives  to  break  down  on  hearing  the 
truth,  resign  themselves  to  their  fate  and  often  display  courage  and 
determination  worthy  of  heroes. 

*' Unless  we  carry  conviction  to  our  patients,"  says  Arthur  Latham,^ 
"they  are  unlikely  to  put  up  with  the  restrictions  which  are  inevitable 
to  proper  treatment.  It  is  a  disastrous  thing  to  talk  about  a  "weak 
spot"  in  the  lung.  It  is  our  duty,  in  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
cases,  to  state  his  position  frankly  to  the  patient,  to  explain  intel- 
ligibly the  reasons  for  the  treatment  prescribed,  and  the  possible  pen- 
alties which  may  have  to  be  faced  if  our  advice  is  neglected.  If  we 
can  convince  our  patient,  we  shall  in  all  probability  have  won  his 
loyal  cooperation,  which  is  half  the  battle;  if  we  fail  to  convince  him 
or  get  him  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  our  advice,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  treatment  carried  out  with  sufficient  earnestness  and  consistence 
to  be  of  real  value." 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Penzoldt^  that  the  dose  of  truth 
given  to  the  patient  should  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  case — the  less  the  chances  of  recovery,  the  smaller  the  dose  of 
truth.  In  incipient  and  hopeful  cases  the  whole  truth  is  best,  but 
the  term  "consumption"  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases;  "tuberculosis" 
is  a  term  wliich  covers  everything  for  the  patient,  though  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  exactly  correct  scientifically  or  clinically.  But  in  the 
popular  mind  it  has  been  of  late  considered  a  hopeful  and  curable 
disease,  if  taken  in  time.  Some  patients  may  be  told  that  when 
neglected,  "tuberculosis"  may  turn  into  consumption. 

As  Abraham  Jacobi^  well  says:  "When  a  patient  strikes  a  doctor 
who  recognizes  a  human  being  in  the  forlorn  creatiu-e  before  him  he 
is  told  that  he  has  tuberculosis.  When  he  addresses  a  young  colleague, 
an  immature  colleague,  a  colleague  satisfied  with  and  gratified  by  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  and  who  likes  to  exliibit  his  knowle<lge  and 
authority,  he  is  told  he  has  "consumption."  "You  have  tuberculosis. 
If  it  were  to  get  worse  it  would  run  into  consumption.  But  cases 
of  tuberculosis  may  and  often  do  get  well,  so  there  is  no  reason  for 
despair." 

It  is  different  with  advanced  and  hopeless  cases.  They  present 
themselves  asking  whether  their  cough  is  really  due  to  consumption 

»  Practitioner,  1913,  xc,  38. 

2  Handbuch  der  Therapie,  1910,  iii,  205. 

'  American  Medicine,  1905,  x,  1003. 
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and  it  is  at  times  a  pity  to  trll  tlu'  unrnrtimate  patientiii  th<*  true  state 
of  affairs;  not  unlesb"  we  are  not  averse  to  shortening  their  days.  Still, 
for  obvious  reasons  it  is  always  imperative  that  ^rae  relative  or 
friend  should  be  tuld  the  trutli.  Simihirly,  in  cases  of  acute  or 
subacute  pulmonary  tul>ercolosis,  or  in  progressive  cases  with  com- 
plications^ sueli  as  those  surtering  from  iliahetes,  tuberculosis  of 
the  kidneys,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  active  pulmonary  lesion,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  console  the  unfortunate  and  doomed  patient  if  he 
likes  it,  by  telling  liim  that  the  prognosis  is  excellent. 

Economic  and  Social  Conditions,— In  outlining  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued,  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  patient  are  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind*  It  is  7wt  cuhnsabk  k)  kll  a  paiu'nt  of  limitrd 
7n€aju  that  a  certam  primk  MnHitorinm,  or  a  climatic  resffd  in  a  distafit 
part  of  the  country ^  is  gmd  for  him.  He  is  likel%^  to  brood  over  the 
fact  that  owing  to  his  poverty  he  is  lost,  when  in  fact  he  could  get 
along  very  well  at  home  or  in  the  neighljorhood  of  iiis  city*  Well- 
to-do  patients  ma>'  be  sent  out  of  town  with  onl\'  suspicious  sjTnptoms 
and  signs  of  the  disease  on  the  principle  of  some  physicians  to  treat  all 
"suspects**  as  tuberculous  until  proved  to  he  free  of  the  disease.  The 
rest  during  the  \^acation  does  theoi  good;  in  fact,  the^^  usually  need 
it.  But  patients  with  limited  means  should  never  be  treated  in 
this  maimer.  In  them  only  a  positive  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  should 
be  the  criterion  for  radical  and  costly  treatment. 

Eelation  of  Physician  to  Patient. — A  great  deal  has  been  written 
alx>ut  the  relation  of  ttie  physician  and  his  tuberculous  patient  and 
it  has  l>een  rei>eate<lly  stated  that  tlie  former  must  possess  certain 
qualifications  which,  if  taken  seriously,  would  exclude  90  per  cent,  of 
practitioners  from  the  category  of  ]>h>'sicians  competent  to  handle  an 
ordinary  case.  According  to  one  writer,  the  physician  must  possess 
no  less  than  an  extraordinarily  strong  personality,  immense  will-power 
to  impress  it  on  his  patients,  unusual  teaching  ability,  fervent  enthu- 
siasm and  unremitting  interest,  etc.,  if  he  is  to  meet  with  success. 

Evidently  these  requirements  are  such  as  all  ideal  physicians  should 
possess  if  tlae^'  are  to  be  fit  for  successful  practice.  The  truth  is  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  quite  easy  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation 
of  the  patient,  if  tliis  is  at  all  obtainable.  The  main  problem  is  to 
retain  it  for  the  long  period  of  time  it  takes  until  the  termination  of 
the  case.  This  is  especially  true  of  chronic  phthisis  which  runs  an 
undulating  course  with  accidents  (hemorrhages,  fever,  anorexia,  etc.) 
which  come  and  go  imex]>ectedly,  and  are  liable  to  shatter  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  This  is  one  of  the  reascjns  why  tuberculous 
patients,  next  to  those  suHering  from  venereal  diseases^  are  the  best 
prey  for  quacks  and  charktiuis. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  the  eon\action  that  the  average  tuber- 
culous p»atient  caii  be  easily  managed  and  his  confidence  retained  for 
an  indefinite  time  when  we  appeal  to  his  reason.  It  is  a  grave  mistake 
of  many  su{>erintendents  of  public  sanatoriuins  who  try  to  obtain  the 
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cooperation  of  tlieir  patients  hy  keeping  then*  in  constant  fear  of 
punishment— expulsion.  As  one  patient  told  n»e,  the  superintendent 
iuHieted  severe  punishoieut  on  patients  for  small  infractions  of  tJie 
rules  of  the  institution  l)ecause  for  these  (le]>en(leut  patients  the  only 
hope  of  recovery  was  the  sanatorium.  Sucli  severity  does  nnt  at  all 
help  alou^  in  gaining'  tJn?  coufideiiee  of  patients.  1  know  of  pnl>lic 
sanatorimns  in  which  the  patients  are  always  Cijeree*!  into  obedience 
of  the  ndes  aud  to  submitting  to  prescribed  treatment,  but  they  do 
not  discharge  the  pro|K?r  proportion  of  cured  patients,  and  a  ver\' 
large  nmnber  leave  the  institutions  of  their  own  vohtioii  before  tlic 
physicians  discharge  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  patient  treatetl  hy  his  physician  at  home 
is  more  amenable  to  reai4on  than  those  in  public  sanatoriums.  The 
physician  in  private  practice  is  in  a  position  to  hidividualize  his  cases 
and  mure  easily  persuade  them  that  their  only  chances  for  recovery 
lie  in  their  implicit  obedience  to  orders.  When  the  patient  h  told 
the  reason  why  we  want  him  to  rest  the  greater  part  of  the  da\'  for 
weeks  or  months;  why  wc  want  him  to  eat  certain  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  footi;  why  we  want  him  to  siil)mit  to  the  *iperation  for  artilicial 
pneumothorax,  etc.,  he  is  more  likely  to  submit  than  when  we  threaten 
him.  All  this  can  be  done  with  alleged  ignorant  patients,  who  usually 
have  more  common  sense  than  they  are  credited  with,  as  well  as  with 
the  intelligent  and  cnlturt^L  In  fact»  the  former  arc\,  as  a  rule,  niore 
tractable  than  the  latter.  We  must  always  remcndjer  that  these 
patients  make  great  sacrifices  for  months,  and  need  consolation  and 
encouragement  which  only  the  reasmiable  physician  is  able  to 
bestow. 

Personal  Hypeae.^The  first  instructions  given  to  the  patient  are 
as  regards  his  persiuml  hygiene.  This  can  best  lie  done  only  after 
careful  inquiry  into  his  daily  habits  which,  as  a  rule,  are  found  not 
to  have  been  exemplary;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  develop  phtliisis.  To  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
the  smallest  details  of  every-day  life  antl  most  patients  appreciate 
it  greatly. 

Treating  patients  in  cities,  after  dcciiling  against  a  sanatorium,  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  ascertain  their  home  surroundings.  A 
call  shoidd  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  patient  to  see  wlietjier  it  is 
fit  for  a  tuberculous  individual,  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  location  of  the  sleeping  room,  its  size,  windows,  ejq>osure,  etc- 
In  case  tliese  are  not  found  satisfactory,  moving  should  be  urged, 
preferably  to  the  outskirts  <>f  the  city  or  a  suburb.  Details  are  given 
in  (liapter  XXXV. 

In  our  attempts  at  adapting  tlie  patient's  mwle  of  life  to  the  thera- 
peutic indications,  we  meet  witli  great  obstacles  when  trying  to  im- 
press him  with  the  lygency  of  cessatiim  of  work»  physical  and  mental, 
and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  persuade  patients  witli  mild  lesions 
sliowing  few  constitutional  symptoms.    They  are  convinced  that  work 
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does  tbcFn  bo  harm.  The  \mov  point  to  the  neeessity  f(^r  providing 
for  themselves  and  tJiose  dependent  on  them,  while  the  \vell-tt>do 
are  apt  to  be  even  more  intraetable  in  this  regard.  They  must  not 
neglect  their  hu  sin  ess,  they  mnst  finish  some  task  they  have  nnder- 
taken,  they  are  t]eepl\'  absorbed  hi  some  studies;  they  must  eontinue 
at  college  until  graduation,  ete.  But  the  careful  physieian  is  n4)t 
moved  by  tliese  pleas  and  points  out  t(}  the  patient  that  just  because 
he  is  hi  such  gotwl  physical  condition  the  prfignosis  is  S(»  gotKfi.  IJut 
shonM  he  continue  working  physically  or  mentally,  the  disease  will 
surely  make  uiroaris  on  his  vitality  and  the  chances  of  ultimate  and 
complete  recover^'  wnll  vanish.  Whether  he  **  leaves*'  tJie  city  or  not, 
the  patient  max'  be  induced  to  take  a  complete  vacation  with  all  the 
separation  from  the  activities  of  life  a  vacation  entails,  but  without 
an\'  of  its  pleasures.  The  details  about  rest  and  exercise  are  given  in 
diapter  XXXVI. 

Baths. — The  mortal  fear  for  *"(-i>lds"  entertained  by  many  is  accen- 
tuated as  soon  as  the  iliagnosis  of  tid)ercuh)sis  is  made  and  one  of  the 
first  results  is  tliat  the  patient  ceases  to  bathe.  In  many  advanced 
cases,  or  even  in  incipients  who  suffer  from  profuse  night  sweats,  large 
patches  of  pityriasis  versic*)lor  are  to  be  seen  on  the  skin  of  die  neck 
and  tnuik.  \Vhen  told  tliat  bathhig  will  remove  it,  women  are  easily 
induced  to  take  frecpient  baths.  But  all  are  to  be  histructed  that 
bathing  improves  the  circulatitm,  activates  the  skin,  and  invigorates 
the  individual.  It  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  patient  bathes 
frequently  ami  follows  it  np  hy  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  skin  with  a 
rough  towel. 

The  (luestion  of  etdd  baths  in  tuberculosis  has  been  very  much 
debated.  In  some  institutions,  cold  baths  and  frictions  are  tJic  chief 
elements  of  the  cure.  They  are  urged  for  the  purpose  of  hardening 
the  bod\'  against  colds.  But  many  are  imt  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
hanlening;  tJiey  <lo  not  react  properly  an<l,  instead  of  feeling  refreshed 
and  invigorated  after  a  cold  bath,  their  extremities  are  livid,  benumbedr 
eJiilled,  and  they  feel  altogetJier  miserable.  These  patients,  indepen- 
dent of  their  physical  condition,  are  better  off  when  taking  only  warm 
baths,  twice  or  thrice  weekl>',  followed  hy  frictions.  The  statements 
of  some  that  every  tul>ercuIous  patient  can  be  subjected  to  a  pnjcess 
of  hardening,  if  meth*_M!ically  ap]>li*xL  iloes  not  hold  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pursued  systematically  in  most  sanatorium s. 
Bed-ridden  patients  may  be  sponged  with  tepid,  or  even  cold,  water 
during  febrile  attacks  with  great  benefit.  l*atients  who  have  been  in 
tJie  haltit  of  takhig  eokl  baths,  douches,  or  sponging,  every  morning 
should  continue  to  do  so  during  their  illness,  but  those  who  do  not 
bear  these  procedures  well  slionld  only  batlie  in  warm  water,  as  was 
just  stated. 

Robust  patients  may  also  be  allowed  swimming  within  reas4>nable 
limits;  bathing  outchxjrs,  especially  sea  bathing,  is  goiMJ  for  quiescent 
cases*  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  are  decidedly  harmful  in  active  cases. 
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Clothing. — ^The  tuberculous  patient  should  be  sensibly  clothed ;  the 
aim  being  to  keep  him  warm  during  the  cold  winter,  but  not  over- 
heated. The  fear  for  "  colds''  is  responsible  for  the  excessive  under- 
wear which  we  often  find  on  patients,  and,  coupled  with  the  several 
vests,  sweaters,  coats  and  overcoats,  they  are  often  fairly  bome  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  clothing.  The  well-known  red  flannel  pad,  "  the 
chest  protector,''  has  not  as  yet  been  abandoned  after  all  the  medical 
agitation  against  it;  we  often  see  patients  wear  them  and  evety  drug 
store  sells  them.  Not  only  do  the  poor  and  ostensibly  ignorant  classes 
make  use  of  them  but  we  meet  them  among  so-called  educated  patients. 
They  become  habituated  to  this  excessive  covering  of  the  chest,  and 
perspire  freely.  When  they  attempt  to  remove  it  they  are  easily 
chilled,  which  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  catarrhal  complications 
which  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the  patient  is  to  be  discouraged 
from  such  practices.  He  is  to  be  told  with  due  emphasis  that  woolen 
underwear,  of  thickness  consistent  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
meteorological  conditions,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  woolen  garment 
has  a  capacity  for  absorbing  considerable  moisture  without  feeling 
wet,  while  cotton  soon  becomes  saturated  with  moisture.  If  evapora- 
tion takes  place  suddenly,  the  body  is  chilled.  Some  patients  are 
unduly  irritated  by  wool  next  to  the  skin,  but  by  constant  wear  they 
overcome  tliis  difficulty.  Of  course,  it  is  important  that  the  underwear 
worn  during  the  day  should  not  be  worn  during  the  night 

AH  sudden  changes  in  temperature  within  and  out  of  the  house  are 
to  be  met  by  changing  the  overgarments.  During  the  winter  a  fur 
coat  is  good,  and  can  be  ])urchased  for  about  the  same  price  as  a  good 
overcoat.  Those  taking  outdoor  treatment  on  a  recHning  chair  need 
extra  wraps  (hiring  the  winter.  Carrington^  gives  a  complete  descri])- 
tion  of  the  various  ap])lian('es  whicli  may  he  used  for  the  puqmse. 

Women  are  less  easily  managed  in  regard  to  clotliing  than  men. 
The  low  cut  around  the  neck  and  chest  is  very  harmful  to  tuberculous 
women,  and  tliey  are  to  be  uuhiced  to  forego  some  of  the  fashions  in 
vogue.  Hut  what  is  of  most  importance  is  the  corset  which  many 
refuse  to  i)art  with,  chiiming  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  figure  tliey  cart* 
for,  but  that  they  have  been  habituated  to  stays  and  feel  uncomfortable 
without  them.  Hut  when  ex])lani(Hl  in  detail  the  way  a  corst^t,  even  of 
those  called  "hygienic,"  interferes  with  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  thorax,  most  women  submit  to  the  argmuent. 

Smoking.  —The  ])roblem  whether  a  ])atient  who  has  been  found 
tuberculous  sliould  give  u])  smoking  has  troubh'd  many  physicians 
in  sauatoriums.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  prohibit  it  indiscrimi- 
nately and  failed,  as  a  rule.  One  who  has  been  habituated  for  long 
years  to  smoking  cannot   easily  give  it  up  and  when  he  does  he  is 

*  Journal  of  Outdoor  Life,  11U2,  ix,  202. 
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often  so  nervous  and  miserable  that  it  ha.s  an  immense  influence  on 
his  general  well-being  and  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  fart  is  that 
smokiug  ba.'i  no  dekierions  influence  on  the  tuberctthii.t  proeeifif  in  fhe 
lungs,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  imposing  an  additional  hardship  on 
the  patient.    Of  course,  chewing  tobacco  should  be  prohibited. 

The  assumption  that  smoking  predisposes  to  tuberculosis  and 
aggravates  the  pulmonary  ctnidition  if  intbdged  in  by  tuberculous 
individuals,  has  Ijeen  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Gerald  B.  Wcbb,^  in  a 
statistical  investigation,  found  that  of  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  I 'nited  States  Arnn%  the  proportion  discharged  from 
active  service  because  of  active  pulmonar}'  tul>erculosis  was  no  higher 
among  those  who  smoked  than  among  those  who  did  not.  Flis  con- 
clusion that  hdialation  of  the  smoke  of  cigars  or  cigarettes  does  not 
predispose  the  lungs  to  tuberculous  disease  thus  coniirras  this  fact 
which  has  been  long  ago  observed  by  clinicians.  Webb»  however, 
found  that  but  few  non-smokers  have  rhonehi,  or  sibilant  rales,  while 
the  majority  of  smokers  do  present  these  signs  of  bronchial  irritation. 
But  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Krause^  in  this  connectiont  iuHannna- 
tor>'  processes  have  not  been  found  to  be  predisposing  factors  for 
bacterial  infection;  it  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the 
resistance  against  infection.  William  S.  DuboiP  fouuf!  that  tobacco 
does  not  predispose  to  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  and  that  throat  com- 
plications are  no  more  frecjuent  in  tobacco  users  than  in  those  who 
use  no  tobacco.  Laryngitis,  of  specific  character  or  not,  appears  to 
be  equally  common  among  women  as  among  men  in  tlie  course  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  showing  that  tobacco  is  not  an  important 
factor. 

When  there  are  laryngeal  complications  smoking  is  apt  to  cause 
irritation  and  cough.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  follow  Fetterolf's^ 
suggestion:  The  patient,  if  he  craves  for  his  cigar,  cigarette,  or  pipt% 
is  thus  instructed :  "  The  smoke  is  not  to  be  l>lown  through  the  nose  or 
inhaled;  that  if  a  cigar  or  cigarette  is  used  it  shall  be  smoked  in  a 
holder  at  least  four  inches  long,  and,  finally  that  the  smoking  l>e 
done  ill  the  o}>cn  air.  The  main  evils,  barring  exi*ess,  are  {Iry  heat 
and  ilust  which  are  drawn  into  the  phar>  nx  and  larynx.  This  is  of 
greater  significance  the  shorter  the  smoked  article  grows,  and  if  the 
eifear  or  cigarette  is  used  in  a  holder  and  only  the  first  half  is  smoked, 
this  evil  is  largely  done  away  with.'*  It  is  Fetterolf's  belief  that  with 
such  precautions  as  just  mentioned  and  with  the  smoking  dom^  in  the 
open  air,  no  hann  will  result.  A  non-smoking  patient  in  a  close 
room  with  others  smoking  is  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  one  who 
is  smoking  in  the  fresh  air. 

»  Am.  Rev,  Tuber.,  1918,  u,  25. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  m. 

Ubid.,  ii,  21, 

*  Knfe's  Moderu  Treflrtment,  ii,  405. 
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Occupations  for  Arrested  Cases  of  Tuberculosis — Continued, 


Healthy. 


Unhealthy. 


Healthy. 


Comparatively 
healthy. 


A  B  I  C 

Because  of  Factors  connected  |  To  employer,  etc. 

occupation.       ■    with  occupation. 
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Occupation. — A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  occupations  fit  for  tuber- 
culous patients.  The  problem  is  not  one  which  concerns  those  with 
active  disease,  but  the  convalescents,  as  well  as  those  who  have  recov- 
ered. A  patient  during  the  active  course  of  phthisis  in  any  stage 
should  have  no  occupation  at  all.  He  cannot  work,  he  must  not  attend 
to  any  vocation  which  requires  physical  or  mental  exertion.  Mis- 
takes are  often  made  in  permitting  patients  in  the  incipient  stages  to 
wind  up  their  business,  to  finish  a  course  in  a  school,  etc.  This  is 
a  point  which  will  be  discussed  later  on  while  speaking  on  rest  and 
exercise  and  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  advise  patients  who  have  recovered  from 
phthisis  as  to  their  future  activities  in  the  afl^airs  of  life.  With  the 
rich  and  prosperous  the  matter  is  ver>'  simple:  They  may  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  vocations  provided  they  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Under  supervision,  and  with  careful  observation  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  healthy  life,  they  very  often  avoid  relapses.  The  same 
is  true  of  professional  people  who  can  resume  their  life  work,  perhaps 
at  a  slower  pace.  But  with  those  who  have  been  artisans,  manual 
laborers,  etc.,  especially  in  "precarious  occupations,"  the  matter  is 
different.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  advise  one  to  change  his  vocation, 
36 
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as  is  done  in  sanatoriums  when  patients  are  discharged,  but  whether 
the  patient  is  more  harmed  by  working  at  his  trade  and  earning  for 
his  support,  than  by  starvation  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  buy  food, 
pay  for  his  lodging,  etc.,  is  hard  to  decide. 

Moreo\^r,  a  change  of  occupation  is  not  feasible  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  especially  with  skilled  artisans.  They  cannot  easily 
accept  low  wages  when  at  their  own  trade  the  pay  is  much  higher, 
and  the  hours  shorter.  It  is  also  a  fact,  only  rarely  considered  by 
medical  men,  that  the  artisan  has  usually  adapted  his  organism  to  his 
peculiar  occupation;  in  fact,  there  is  a  process  of  selection  going  on, 
certain  persons  are  attracted  to  certain  trades  at  which  they  succeed. 
They  must  return  to  these  occupations  after  recovering  from  the 
disease,  if  they  are  at  all  to  be  able  to  support  themselves.  And  they 
do,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  our  protestations. 

But  we  must  try  to  keep  convalescing  tuberculous  patients  from 
hard  muscular  exertion,  if  relapses  are  to  be  avoided.  They  are  to 
be  under  medical  supervision  for  several  months  after  beginning 
to  work,  and  if  they  show  any  signs  of  damage  to  their  constitution, 
especially  fever,  dyspnea,  tachycardia,  etc.,  they  must  stop  before 
it  is  too  late.  Nor  should  a  cured  patient  be  allowed  to  work  at  any 
dusty  trade,  such  as  pottery  and  earthenware  manufacture,  cutlerj'^ 
and  file  making,  certain  departments  of  glass  making,  copper,  iron, 
lead  and  steel  manufacture,  stone  cutting,  textile  trades,  fur-  or  cigar- 
making,  iron-grinding,  etc.  We  have  seen  the  effects  of  organic, 
mineral,  and  metallic  dust  in  the  direction  of  engendering  a  soil  suscep- 
tible to  phthisis.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  a  patient  with  cured 
tuberculosis  almost  always  harbors  virulent  tul)ercle  bacilli  in  the  cica- 
trized area  of  the  lung,  we  can  easily  understand  that  irritating  dust 
may  at  any  time  flare  up  a  dormant  lesion  into  renewed  activity  or 
cause  metastasis. 

Special  efforts  should  he  made  to  find  outdoor  employment  for 
patients  cun^d  from  tuberculosis.  It  h  always  to  be  remembered  that 
farming  /.v  not  the  only  outdoor  work,  nor  ?,v  //  the  best.  Farm  labor- 
ers usually  work  very  hard  for  long  hours,  small  pay,  and  with  food 
that  does  not  satisfy  the  city  dweller.  In  addition,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  \'()gekT,*  the  hick  of  anuisement  during  the  hours  of  recreation 
and  the  enervating  heat  (hiring  the  sunnner  are  serious  drawbacks. 
Of  course,  it  is  different  when  the  patient  can  raise  funds  to  buy  or 
lease  a  farm  for  himself. 

Then*  are  in  cities  many  more  or  less  remunerative  occupations 
which  are  suitable  for  this  class  of  cases,  as  conductors,  motormen, 
ticket  agents,  attendants  at  ferries,  watchmen,  solicitors,  etc.  My 
observations  Iea<i  me  to  the  conviction  that  workers  at  the  garment 
industries,  excepting  at  fur,  may  safely  return  to  their  occupations, 
provided  they  find  employnuMit  in  Hght  and  well-ventilated  workshops. 

1  Tnins.  Nat.  Assn.,  Study  and  Prcv.  TuU'ic,  1912,  viii,  113. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  building  industry,  provided  the  exposiirt'  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  is  not  excessive  nor  the  hours  too 
long;  and  of  clerks,  salespersons,  etc.  Indeed^  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  fact  that  when  a  patient  who  recovered  from  phthisis  is 
unable  to  pursue  the  vocation  for  which  he  has  l>ecn  trained  for  many 
years»  he  will  not  do  well,  even  if  he  remains  idle  indefinitely. 

In  advising  tuberculous  convalesCTnts  about  occupations,  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  know  very  little  about  the  subject. 
Wc  haxe  shown  that  only  certain  kinds  of  dust  prcrlisi>ose  to  phthisis, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary »  apparently  confer  more  or  less  immunity 
against  the  disease.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  coal  dust, 
lime  dust,  etc.  (see  p.  111).  The  same  is  true  about  the  problem  of 
indoor  as  compared  with  outdoor  occupations.  When  we  find  that 
hotel  servants  have  a  very  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  because  of  their  indoor  work.  On  the 
one  hand  the  work,  not  involving  strong  muscular  exertion,  attracts 
weaklings,  autl  then  also  they  are  liable  to  tlrink  excessively.  Street 
sweepers  are  apparently  spared  by  tuberculosis  to  some  extent,  but 
their  outdoor  occupation  also  involves  the  inhalation  ()f  dust  exces- 
,  sively*  I  have  seen  very  few  tuberculous  patients  amcnig  the  workers 
'  in  the  underground  subway  of  New  York  City  despite  tlie  fact  that  they 
are  employed  in  an  indo4>r  occupation  ]>flr  excdhiice.  Tlie  same  has 
been  noted  in  London.  Cobbett^  meotions  that  the  old  underground 
railway  in  Ix)ndou,  before  it  was  electrified,  was  consirlcreil  as  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  place  for  cousuniptives.  The  stations  of  IVirtland 
Itoad  and  (iower  Street,  which  were  entirely  l>eli>w  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  which  were  formerly  notorious  for  their  mephitic  vapors, 
were  regarded  as  the  best  ffir  tuberculous  patients,  and  the  authorities 
transferred  to  these  stations  any  of  their  %vorkers  who  showed  signs 
of  incipient  tubercuhjsis.  The  proldem  of  '*iodoor,"  as  comparc^d 
with  "outdoor"  occupations  is  thus  seen  not  to  be  as  simple  as  some 
believe  it  is  as  regards  tuberculosis. 

The  list  of  occupations*  compiled  by  Dn  W.  J.  V<*geler,  and  reprc»- 
tluce<l  on  p.  560,  may  l>e  consulted  when  considering  a  suitable 
occupation  for  a  convalescing  or  cured  patient. 

In  judging  a  patient  with  a  view  of  selecting  an  oetnipatiou  for  him, 
we  may  be  guided  l\v  tlie  condition  t>f  his  tem|>erature,  pulse*  respira- 
tion* and  general  ctmstitutiou,  but  the  extent  of  the  lesion  is  a  hazard- 
ous criterum.  All  who  have  had  exi>erience  agree  witJi  H.  AI.  King 
that  "it  frequently  happens  that  a  satisfactory  condition  of  healtli 
as  determined  by  restoration  of  working  efficiency  rnaiutained  for  man>' 
years  is  not  incompatible  witli  physical  signs  which  of  theuiselves 
would  indicate  acti\T  disease/*  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  the 
reverse  was  true,  tlie  patient  aliowetl  no  signs  of  active  disease  in  the 
lung,  yet  as  soon  as  he  began  to  work  he  broke  down  with  fever,  rapid 


1  Cauaes  of  Tuberculosis,  London^  1917.  p.  98. 
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pulse,  dyspnea,  etc.  These  patients  cannot  work  at  all.  Then  there 
are  others  who  will  work  for  several  months  and,  owing  to  an  evanes- 
cent, acute,  or  subacute  exacerbation,  are  laid  up  for  several  days  or 
weeks.  With  these  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  the  ability  to  work. 
All  tuberculous  patients,  even  after  completely  recovering  from  the 
disease,  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  healthy  persons,  but  the 
class  just  mentioned  is  more  apt  to  lose  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
They  must  find  for  themselves  employment  of  a  nature  which  makes 
them  independent  of  strict  regularity. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  cured  patients  do  best  when  return- 
ing to  their  old  vocations  for  which  they  hare  been  trained,  and  at  which 
they  can  earn  the  most  with  the  least  possible  effort.  It  may  be  said  that, 
with  some  striking  exceptions,  if  a  patient  is  not  able  to  pursue  his  former 
line  of  work  he  is  altogether  disabled. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  REST  CI 'RE. 


Principles  of  the  East  Cure. — Vfe  know  that  Nature  makes  a  strong 
effort  at  repairing  the  atl'ecttHl  hiixg  in  tiiliereulosis,  but  we  only  rarely 
tliink  of  the  niethtMl  it  pursues  when  doing  it*  Kxaminiiig  the  chest  of 
a  tuberculous  patient,  we  fimi  on  inspection  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  putting  the  affected  area  of  the  lung  at  rest.  As  already 
has  been  sluiuii,  during  tlie  early  stage  the  muscles  overlying  the 
pulmonary  lesion  are  almost  invariably  rigidly  arul  spasm otl lea lly 
contracted.  This  contraction  has  been  ascriljc^l  by  HuheP  to  the 
physiological  coonlination  of  tlie  respirators^  center.  It  inliibits  or 
prevents  the  motion  of  the  underlying  lung  to  a  certain  extent.  Later, 
pleural  adhesions  are  formed  which  impale  tlie  rcspirattiry  movements 
of  the  lung  to  a  yet  greater  extent,  as  is  seen  in  the  lagging  of  the 
aifectetl  side  of  the  chest,  offering  favorable  conditions  ft^r  cicatriza- 
tion. This  immobilization  of  the  alTected  part  of  the  lung  also  slows 
tJie  circulation  of  bloixl  and  hTnph  in  that  area  retains  the  bacteria 
and  their  toxic  products,  thus  lessening  toxemia  and  preventing 
metastatic  auto-infection  of  unaffected  parts  of  tbe  lung,  Rubel  has 
shown  experimentally  that  functional  rest  greatly  contributes  toward 
a  cure  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  lung.  He  immobilized  one  hing 
in  rabbits  ami  then  infected  them  by  tlie  intravenous  way.  In  the 
relatively  immobilized  lung  the  lesion  was  found  to  be  of  the  chronic 
and  favorable  variety,  w4dte  hi  the  freely  movable  lung  it  was  acute 
and  progressive. 

Surgeons  have  utilized  physiological  and  functional  rest  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints.  The  mcxieru  treatment 
of  Pott's  <lisease  and  tuberculosis  of  the  various  johits  consists  mainly 
in  affording  rest  to  the  affected  parts.  The  splint  has  done  better 
than  the  knife  in  these  forms  of  tuberculosis.  Formerly  physicians 
aime^l  at  procuring  rest  in  tubercnhjus  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
by  the  application  of  strips  of  afUiesive  plaster*  thus  immobilizing  the 
thorax;  and  at  present  the  induction  of  an  artificial  pnenmotfionix 
puts  the  affecteil  lung  at  complete  fmictional  rest.  '*  In  breathing,  a 
normal  person  *  opens  and  shuts'  the  hmgs  nearly  30,000  times  a  day,'* 
says  Webb.  *'By  rest  w^e  aim  to  make  the  breathing  as  shallow  as 
possible,  imitating  almost  that  of  hibernating/' 

In  febrile  cases  rest  has  a  rationale  w^hieh  is  clear  to  everyone  who 
gives  some  thonglit  to  the  subject.    Fever  is  an  indication  of  activity 

»  Ztachf.  f.  Tuherk,,  1908,  x,  im,  319;  Roussky  Vratch,  1907,  'v-i,  648,  721,  750,  896, 
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of  the  tuberculous  process  and  results  from  absorption  of  toxins.  By 
keeping  the  patient  at  rest  we  reduce  the  frequency  and  depth  of 
respiration  and  thus  less  of  the  toxins  are  washed  into  the  blood 
stream  and  the  fever  declines.  With  the  reduction  in  the  fever  there 
is  an  amelioration  in  the  cough  and  an  improvement  m  the  appetite, 
resulting  in  better  nutrition  of  the  patient. 

Eest  and  Exercise  in  Phthisis. — In  former  days  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  consisted  mainly  in  removing  the  patient  to  some  country 
place,  or  better  yet,  to  an  institution,  and  urging  him  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Thus,  the  main  principles  of  the  treatment  in  Brehmer's 
sanatorium  were  outdoor  exercise  for  long  hours,  daily  walking,  driv- 
ing, horseback  riding,  mountain  climbing  and  respiratory  exercises. 
The  same  methods  were  followed  in  institutional  and  home  treatment 
by  many  physicians  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  development  of  sanatoriums  in  which  careful  obser\'ations 
have  been  made  on  the  effects  of  these  exercises  on  tuberculous 
patients  has  resulted  in  swinging  the  pendulum,  and  rest  has  come 
to  the  foreground  as  the  most  important  factor  in  combating  the 
disease,  so  that  at  present  vigorous  protests  are  heard  from  many 
sides  that  the  indolent  life  led  by  sanatorium  patients  is  often  more 
harmful  for  various  reasons  than  the  exercise  which  was  formerly  in 
vogue.  Indeed,  Paterson  reports  just  as  many  cures  at  Frimley  where 
the  patients  do  graduated  work,  as  in  sanatoriums  in  which  they  are 
kept  at  perfect  rest  for  long  months  or  even  years. 

The  contradictory  evidence  in  favor  of  rest  or  work  is  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  neither  rest  nor  exercise  is  a  panacea  which  will 
help  in  every  case,  hut  that  each  has  its  indications  and  contra-indica- 
tions.  When  j^atients  presenting  symptoms  of  active  and  progressive 
plitliisis — fever,  anorexia,  emaciation,  etc.  —  arc  urged  to  work  or 
exercise,  considerable  harm  is  often  done,  and  a  favorable  case  may 
thus  be  converted  into  one  which  is  decidedly  hopeless.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  wlien  the  lesion  has  localized  itself  and 
the  patient  has  no  fever,  eats  well  and  feels  strong  enough  to  do  some 
work,  ])erfect  rest  may  be  distinctly  harmful,  as  will  be  ])ointed  out 
later  on.  Rest  and  exercise  have  their  indications  and  contra- 
indications. 

Indications  for  Rest. — Nature  jnits  most  patients  who  suffer  from 
active  and  acute  forms  of  the  disease  at  rest.  They  are  weak,  anemic, 
emaciated,  and  the  exhausting  cough,  the  dyspnea,  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  toxemia  hi  general,  preclude  any  kind  of  exercise.  But  in  the 
chronic  cases,  or  v\cn  in  some  of  the  subacute  cases,  the  patient  may 
not  realize*  his  plight  an<l  continue  working  at  his  occupation  imtil 
he  breaks  down,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recoup  tlie  lost  flesh  and  forces. 
Rest,  ])roperly  applied,  in  this  class  of  cases  may  be  life  saving. 

It  is  clear  that  all  active  cases  with  fever,  tachycanlia,  anorexia 
emaciation,  weakness,  etc.,  are  to  be  kept  strictly  at  rest  until  most 
of  these  symptoms  have  disapi)eare(l.    Hut  it  must  be  stated  at  the 
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outset  that  the  extent  of  the  lesinn  is  no  reliable  criterion  as  to  the 

indications  for  rest  and  exercise-  A  jmtient  in  the  iiieipient  stage,  with 
a  limitetl  and  eireiiniscribe<J  small  lesion  at  one  ii|iex,  antl  suffering 
frtau  fever,  dys]>nea»  anorexia.  etc.»  is  often  more  harmed  hy  work 
(jF  exercises  than  one  in  the  advanced  stages,  with  extensive  involve- 
nieut  of  lioth  lungs,  hut  with  normid  pulse  and  tem|)erature. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  rate  of  the  pulse  h  a^  good  an  index 
of  the  fitftes»  of  the  patient  to  imrk  (hs  there  it.  So  long  as  it  is  90  or 
over  per  minute,  or  it  is  accelerated  to  that  rate  by  mild  exercises,  the 
prognosis  is  not  good  unless  the  patient  is  kept  at  perfiTt  rest.  In 
tuliereulosis  we  often  meet  with  unstable  tachycardia;  tJie  pulse  runs 
up  tcj  120  or  more  per  minute  at  the  least  exertion  or  excitement. 
Such  patients  are  to  he  kept  in  bed,  or  on  the  reclining  chair,  until  we 
find  that  mild  exercise,  like  walking  slowly  on  level  ground  for  a  half 
or  one  mile,  does  not  unduly  accelerate  the  pulse.  Some  of  these  cases 
with  iachycarilia  are  afebrile,  tlie  temperature  is  in  fact  very  often 
below  norniab  and  exercise  may  not  affect  it,  but  the  pulse  is  aceel- 
eratt^l  on  the  least  exertion. 

Dy^spnea,  when  present,  iJi  another  sign  that  the  patient  mihS(t  be 
kept  at  rest.  We  must  be  guarded  and  ncd.  wait  for  subjecti^'e  dyspnea, 
because  many  tuberculous  patients  have  adapte<l  themselves  so  well 
to  their  difficulties  in  breathing  that  they  are  not  much  disturi^ed 
by  it,  and  when  seen  to  breathe  very  superficially  and  rapidly,  even 
more  than  thirty  times  per  niiiuite,  they  uuiy  inform  us  that  they 
snfier  no  inconvenience  in  this  respect.  It  is  objective  dyspnea  which 
should  guide  us  in  our  estimation  of  the  effects  of  rest  or  exercise  in 
tuberculous  patients. 

Fever  has  been  considered  an  indication  for  rest  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject;  in  fact, /A^'  proldenhH  of  exerrise  and  rest  have  nj^nallji 
l*een  solved  luf  the  tkenuometer.  In  cases  of  tnbercult»sis  in  which 
the  teniperature  reaches  lOO"*  F.  the  patient  ts  put  to  bed,  and  kept 
there  until  it  descends  to  normal.  In  acute  cases,  with  continuous  fever 
or  dnring  acute  exacerbations  in  chronic  cases,  or  when  some  compli- 
cation ensues,  sneh  as  pleurisy,  or  any  non-tubercnious  infection, 
complete  rest  is  enjoined  until  the  fever  abates.  In  far-advanced  cases 
with  hectic  fever,  irachiug  a  high  degree  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  dropping  to  normal  or  even  below  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
ithe  pnitient  is  to  l>e  kept  in  bed  at  absolute  rest.  There  are,  howe^^er, 
cases  of  tuberculosis  with  fever  which  do  not  require  strict  rest.  They 
are  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere,  w^hile  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
fever. 

Technic. — The  rest  cure,  when  indicated,  is  to  be  carried  out 
methodically.  In  acute  progressive  cases  it  means  complete  rest  in 
bed  until  the  temj^erature  declines  to  below  10fJ°  F,  Some  patients 
revolt,  saying  that  they  feel  strong  enough  to  walk  around  for  several 
hours  of  the  day*  that  they  are  lonesome  and  would  surely  improve 
if  they  were  i>ermitted  to  assuuie  the  erect  position  for  some  time. 
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d  outside  of  the  bed» 


'auuot  tie  cured 

and  as  Poujade  said:    **  I  ndoybtedly  prolougef!  rest  in  hed  weakens 
a  patient*  but  it  weakens  less  tliaa  fever  which  kills/' 

In  the  home  of  the  patient  it  is  advisable,  when  feasible,  to  have 
two  lieti.s,  in  one  of  which  he  sleeps  during  th(^  night,  and  in  the 
other  he  st^eods  the  day.  (Considering  that  the  patient  may  have 
to  remain  in  l>ed  for  weeks  or  months,  the  enforced  solitude  is  hard 
on  him,  and  the  change  of  the  bed  has  some  salutary  effect.  More- 
r)ver,  these  patients  are  aj)t  to  sleep  during  the  ilay  and  suffer  from 
insomnia  during  the  night.  By  changing  the  room  and  IrhI  tliey  often 
become  habituated  to  sleep  in  one  betl  and  remain  awake  during  the 
day  in  the  other.  One  room  and  bed  may  also  be  aired  while  the 
other  is  used. 

In  the  morning,  wlien  tlie  patient  wakes,  he  is  to  be  given  a  sponge 
liath  -one  with  alcohol  is  invigorating— and  dressetl,  the  lower  half 
of  the  windtjw  opened  aiul  the  hed  placed  in  such  a  position  that  he 
can  liHik  out  on  tlie  living  worlcL  If  he  feels  cold*  a  hot -water  l>ag  may 
be  i)laced  at  his  feet*  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  l>ed-soreB 
in  prolonged  aufl  ad\  antii^d  causes. 

When  tlxe  temperature  descends  below  1(H)*^  F.,  or  even  in  prolonged 
cases  when  it  reaches  this  degree  only  at  a  certain  time  in  the  afternoon, 
hut  is  near  nornud  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  patient  may  be 
kept  at  rest  on  a  reciining  chair  during  the  greater  i>art  of  the  day, 
preferal>ly  oiit<loors,  and  reading  and  mtld  games  may  be  allowc<l: 
only  during  the  hours  when  the  rise  in  temfKTature  is  expected  is  he 
to  be  made  to  go  to  bed.  When  we  finfl  that  this  does  not  increase 
the  fever»  he  may  be  permitted  mild  exercises,  such  as  short  walks, 
and  the  effects  should  be  watchefl.  We  are  often  surprised  to  find 
that  the  fever  disapjx^ars  altr)g€4lier  with  mild  exercises. 

This  rest  in  bed  is  at  times  ^'er\'  rhfficult  to  carry  out.  The  poor  are 
often  working  for  weeks  while  the  teni|>erature  is  high — I  have  seen 
them  working  with  fever  of  ll)-i^  F.  and  even  higher.  When  Ijcyond 
control  in  this  regard,  the  patient  is  to  be  sent  to  an  institution,  or 
to  one  of  the  day  anil  night  camps.  I  have  seen  excellent  results  in 
such  cases  after  the  patient  has  been  at  one  of  these  institutions 
for  a  few  months.  Not  only  has  the  fever  disjippeared,  but  the  patient 
was  edncatcd  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  exercises  during  the  febrile 
stage.  But  the  wcll-t*>«1o  are  not  better  in  this  respect.  Ver>'  often 
wc  find  them  walking  around,  and  even  dissipating,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  tem|)€ratnre  is  above  102°  F.  Indeed,  they  are  often 
less  amenable  to  rcasou  in  this  respect  than  the  ])oor.  They  are  to  lie 
impressed  that  all  business  and  pleasures  are  to  be  given  up  when  the 
temiK^rature  is  high. 

CoEtTa-indications. — It  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  many  sana- 
toriums  to  urge  all  patients  to  keep  at  ptTfect  rest  and  abstain  from 
work  or  exercnses*  irrespective  of  the  form  of  the  disetise  and  the 
co!»stitutioiial  symptoms.    The  result  was  that  they  turnetl  out  lazj' 
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people — liypochondriacs^ — who  feared  work  and  who  at  the  least 
fati^nie  eotisidered  themselves  harmed  hy  it  after  they  liafl  l>een  toured. 
In  niost  sanatoriiinis  of  today  strong  efforts  are  fjeing  made  to  aviad 
siieh  mistakes. 

As  was  already  stated,  the  extent  of  the  lesion  is  not  always  an 
index  as  to  the  indications  f{>r  rest.  There  are  many  patients  with 
extensive  lesions  in  the  limg,  in  faet  with  large  exea^ations,  who  are 
well  able  to  make  themselves  useful  ali>ng  certain  lines,  Indeeth  there 
are  cases  in  which  proh>nged  rest  is  distinctly  hamifuL  The  nen'ous 
system  may  he  functionally  damaged  l>eyond  refjair,  the  desire  for 
activity  may  he  stiHerl,  and  the  resistamv  of  the  body  in  general  may 
be  lowered.  It  has  also  been  suggested  liy  i^atcrsrvn  and  Innnm  that 
prolonged  rest  deprives  the  patient  of  certain  reactions  which  bodily 
activity  calls  forth  in  the  pulmonary  lesions  and  which  are  of  great  use 
in  romhating  the  deleterious  effects  uf  the  disease. 

In  some  sanatorinms  where  the  rest  cure  has  been  «'arried  to 
excess  we  often  meet  with  i)atients  who,  after  remaining  in  bed  or 
on  the  reclining  chair  for  several  mouths,  become  mentally  tired  and 
llistless;  they  lack  interest  in  current  affairs;  others  become  hypo- 
chotidriacs,  crmsulting  the  thermomett»r  several  times  a  day  and  are 
alarmed  at  each  finding  above  or  lielow  normal.  They  often  lose  all 
hope  of  ever  getting  curerl  and  this  despondency  contributes  greatly 
to  the  unfavorable  course  of  the  disease. 

The  graduates  of  sanatorinms  in  which  the  rest  cure  is  carried  to 
j  excess  are  apt  to  be  lazy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  of  them, 
dischargeil  from  r^ne  institutioji,  immediately  seek  admission  to  another* 
As  Herman  M.  Biggs  says:  '*A  sick  wx)rkman  is  converted  into  a 
healthy  loafer.*'  They  fear  muscular  exercise  of  any  kind  and  imagine 
that  the  least  work  aggravates  their  condition.  In  the  State  and 
municipal  institutions  in  this  country  we  fintl  many  with  a  record 
of  having  been  in  several  sanatoriurns.  In  fact»  prohinged  rest  dis- 
ables any  human  l^eing,  liecause  the  musc^les  become  stiff  and  any 
attempt  to  walk  produces  muscular  weakness,  pains  and  aches  in 
the  limbs.  In  some,  the  long  rest  favors  tiie  deposition  of  fat»  which 
is  very  encouraging,  Ijut  when  carried  to  excess »  wliich  is  not  a  very 
rare  |jheuc>menon  among  the  tuberculous,  it  may  disable  the  patient 
as  much  as  active  phthisis.  These  patients  must  have  exercises  to 
re<luce  the  fat.  This  is  nuiinly  seen  in  patients  in  whom  the  disease 
may  or  may  not  be  active,  but  at  any  rate  is  not  progressive;  the  lesion 
has  l)€come  quiescent,  completel\^  surrounded  by  connective  tissue* 
Rest  may  only  prorluce  obesity  of  \'arious  ilcgrees,  but  does  not  assist 
in  the  healing  of  the  disease  focus  in  the  lung.  It  is  in  tiiese  cases 
that  graduated  work  or  any  exercise  will  do  more  than  rest,  and 
McLc*an's  aphorism  '*if  the  phthisical  patient  would  live,  he  must 
W(»rk  for  it,**  is  confirmed. 

Exercise. — Wlien  the  tcmjx^rature  and  pulse  become  normal  and 
remain  so  for  several  days,  walking  exenises  are  to  be  conniiencerb 
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with  a  view  of  preventing  the  deleterious  effects  of  idleness,  as  well 
as  provoking  mild  reactions — auto-inoculations,  which  are,  in  most 
cases,  of  immense  benefit.  At  first  the  patient  is  allowed  to  walk  a 
mile  on  level  ground  and  the  effects  on  the  temperature  and  pulse  are 
watched.  It  may  be  done  during  the  morning  hours,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  normal,  while  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is  some  fever, 
the  patient  is  ordered  to  rest  on  a  reclining  chair,  or  even  in  bed.  But 
in  those  in  whom  the  afternoon  temperature  is  mild,  below  99**  F., 
even  this  precaution  need  not  be  taken,  provided  the  pulse  is  below 
85  per  minute. 

The  following  schedule  for  walking  exercises,  modified  after  that 
given  by  E.  Hyslop  Thomson/  may  guide  the  patient  who  takes  his 
own  temperature: 

(    98.5  or  lower;  long  or  medium  walk. 
Morning  t<>mpemture     I    99.0;  short  walk. 

at  7  A.M.  I    99.5;  rest  outdoors  or  short  walk  around  house. 

[  100. 0  or  higher;  remain  in  bed. 

(    99 . 0  or  lower;  medium  or  short  walk. 
Temperature  at  noon    i    99 . 5 ;  short  walk. 

[  100.0  or  higher;  rest  in  bed  or  reclining  chair. 

Evening  temperature     (    99.5;  only  short  walk  on  the  following  day. 

at  7  P.M.  \  100.0  and  above;  complete  rest  during  following  day. 

Hill  climbing,  or  walking  long  distances,  up  to  fifteen  miles  a  day  in 
afebrile  cases  without  tachycardia  may  be  permitted.  The  author  has 
thus  tested  patients  as  to  their  ability  to  work,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  often  that  they  were  rather  invigorated  by  the  exercise  and  they 
were  then  allowed  to  work  for  their  support.  Our  patients  are  told 
to  come  to  the  ofKce  on  foot,  walking  a  mile  or  two,  and  if  when  they 
arrive  the  pulse  and  temperature  are  found  nonnal,  they  are  told  to 
walk  a  longer  distance  tlie  next  day,  etc.  AVhen  tliis  test  shows  that 
no  liarni  is  done  by  the  exercises  the  patients  are  allowe<J  to  work, 
first  under  supervision,  and  later  coinj)letely  discharged  with  instnic- 
tions  as  to  the  signs  of  danger. 

Graduated  Labor.-  Practitioners  among  |K*ople  in  large  cities  are 
often  impressed  with  tlie  capacity  for  work  of  many  consumptives 
amid  unfavorable  surroundings  for  years  without  visible  harm.  Among 
these  cases  there  are  many  who  are  evidently  active  but  not  progres- 
sive: some  are  entirely  (juiescent.  AVe  must  repeat  that  the  extent 
of  tlie  lesion  is  less  of  an  index  as  to  the  capacity  for  work  than  its 
activity  as  revealtMl  by  tiie  constitutional  symptoms,  such  as  fever, 
tachycardia,  dysj)nea,  etc.  Paterson-  developed  his  system  of  graduated 
hibor  after  ol)serving  such  cases  in  England.  *'lt  occurre<l  to  me," 
he  says,  *'that  if  some  consumptive  |HTsons  under  adverse  circum- 
stances and   without  any  medical  guidance  could  act  thus  without 

^  CoiLsiiinption  in  Cion<»riil  Practice,  I^)ndon,  1912,  p.  223. 
■  Sixth  Iiiteniat.  Tong.  TiiU^rc,  190K,  i,  SsO. 
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a|>piireiit  injury,  tlie>'  ouglit,  under  ideal  conditions  and  witli  t!ie  work 
carefully  gradiiateil  ni  accf»rdanee  with  their  physical  state,  to  be  able 
to  undertake  useful  labor.  On  this  assumption  nK^nmal  work  should 
be  of  great  adxantage  tcj  patients  undergoiug  treatment  in  a  sanatorium, 
as  at  first  it  wouki  ckv  much  to  meet  the  uljjection  that  members 
of  tlie  working  rlasses  ^re  liable  to  ha\e  their  energy  sappetl,  and 
to  acquire  laz\'  habits  by  sueh  treatment:  seconds  it  would  make  them 
more  resistant  tn  the  disease  by  improvhig  tlu'ir  jihysieal  condition; 
and  thircb  it  would  enable  theni  by  its  effects  upon  their  muscles  to 
return  to  tlieir  work  immediately  after  their  discharge/' 

With  a  view  to  developing  the  muscles  of  tlie  upi>er  limbs,  which 
are  supposeil  to  have  more  direct  inHuenee  on  the  expansion  <)f  the 
hiugs.  Paterson^  is  not  satisfie<l  with  walking  alone.  When  a  fmtient 
is  foioid  to  be  able  to  w*alk  tvi'O  miles  a  day  Avithout  aggravating  his 
condition,  he  is  given  a  basket  in  w^hich  to  carr>^  mold  fi>r  spreading 
c*n  the  lav^iis,  etc.  No  case  of  hemoptysis  or  of  pyrexia  occurred 
among  these  patients.  When  tJiey  have  been  on  this  grade  witli  notJiing 
but  beneficial  results  for  from  three  weeks  to  a  montli,  they  art^ 
given  boys*  spades  with  which  to  dig  for  five  minutes,  followed  by  an 
interval  of  five  minutes  for  a  rest.  After  a  few  weeks,  several  of  the 
imtients  on  this  work,  w^ho  were  doing  well,  were  alk>wed  to  work  as 
hanl  as  possible  with  their  small  spades  without  any  intervals  of  rest. 
As  tliey  had  all  improved  on  tliis  labor,  larger  sho\'els  were  obuiined, 
and  it  was  found  that  these  patients  were  able  to  use  them  wnthout 
the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis  or  of  a  rise  iii  teuifierature.  About  this 
time  many  of  the  [jatients  were  feeling  so  well  that  it  bt^came  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them  from  <loing  too  much. 

Paterson  workc<i  out  a  schedide  ft>r  gratlcd  work  whieli  l>rought 
excellent  results.  It  was  notetl  that  many  patients  un  their  arrival 
are  somewhat  remarkable  for  a  somewhat  sullen  and  a[)athetic  atti- 
tude, but  as  soon  as  their  physical  condition  undergoes  amehoration, 
all  traces  of  gloom  and  depression  leave  them  and  they  become  hvely, 
cheerful  individuals.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  improvement  was 
n4>t  promjit,  tlie  effect  of  harder  wirrk  was  tried  and  often  a  progressive 
impro\ement  was  noted  at  i>nee.  Paterson  ftamd  that  the  danger 
signals  arc:  a  temperature  of  9\f  V\  or  higher  in  men  iiml  99.(i°  V.  in 
women,  loss  of  appetite  and  slight  headache.  As  soon  as  these  appear 
the  patient  is  to  be  put  to  bed  until  the  temperature  gcx^s  down  to 
nornud.  In  my  experience,  a  rapid  imlse  is  of  even  more  importance 
as  an  indication  that  exercises  are  clcleterious. 

Inman,  working  with  Wright's  metluMl  of  ascertaining  the  ojisonic 
index  in  patients  unrler  tliis  graded  work  system  of  l^iterson,  found 
that  it  was  at  s<>me  part  of  the  day  wvW  abo\'e  normal  and  he  ex]>lains 
it  as  due  to  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  work,  inducing  artificial 
auto-inoculation;  that  the  organism  responds  by  the  production  of 
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ijiimiine  bodies.  In  fact,  whenever  excessive  autt>-iiiociilation  takes 
place  harm  is  done.  This,  he  points  cut,  must  be  readily  recognized 
clinically  if  harm  is  to  be  avoided,  *'A  patient  doing  well  on  the 
grade  of  work  prescribed  f:>r  him  and  with  no  abnoniiahty  of  tem- 
]jeratiirc  suddenly  complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  loss  of  appetite  and 
of  headache;  and  the  temix^rature  chart  registers  an  elevation  t€> 
^f  or  10(1*^  F.  These  are  precisely'  the  symptoms  which  are  found 
during  the  negati\x^  phase  after  excessive  dose  of  bacterial  vaccine/' 

Paterson  is  guided  in  his  conthict  of  a  ease  by  the  tliennometer, 
and  whenever  the  temperature  registers  99^  and  over  in  men  an<!  WA\^ 
in  women  (by  mouth),  the  patient  is  kept  strictly  in  bed.  When 
work  has  been  assigned,  tlie  temperature  is  watche<b  and  as  long  as 
it  is  not  increased  b\'  the  exertion,  the  work  is  increased  in  duration 
ami  intensity.  Even  afebrile  patients  who  are  of  poor  general  condi- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  work,  hut  kept  at  perfect  rest»  excepting  that 
they  are  allowed  to  \\^\k  to  and  from  the  dining  hall  for  their  meab. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  there  is  little  new  in  this  system  of  exercise:*! 
and  work.  Fhysiciaiis  have  always  ailoweiJ  their  afeljrile  patients  w^ho 
are  of  gixnl  general  conditio!^  anil  not  easily  fatiguetl  to  work  and 
warned  tliem  to  stop  as  soon  as  svuiptoms  of  toxemia,  such  a.s  a 
tired  feeling,  weakness,  debility,  drowsiness,  make  their  appearance. 
Intelligent  patients  have  been  given  tliermometers  to  guide  them, 

l'atersou\s  method  lias,  however,  done  a  great  deal  for  institutional 
patients  liy  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  ; if  exercises  antl  work 
in  attempts  at  prevention  of  indolence  which,  in  many  cases,  remains 
as  a  reminder  of  the  disease  and  the  institutional  life  to  which  they 
ha*l  been  sul>jecte*L 

Outdoor  Games. — Afebrile  patients  without  tachycanlia  are  to  be 
encouragcfl  to  do  some  exercise  In  the  open  air,  otherwise  they  are 
likelv'  to  brtHMt  over  their  troubles,  and  m  some  cases  e\'en  harmeil 
by  obesity*  Walking  exercises  alone  are  often  insuRicicnt  t(^  keep  the 
average  patient  busy,  and  outchxir  games  are  often  g«MHl  tn  help  him 
pass  this  time  pleasantly  and  to  benefit  the  muscles,  the  appetite,  and 
the  metabolism. 

In  advising  a  patient  as  to  outdoor  games  w*e  must  always  consider 
his  life,  habits,  and  customs  l>efi>re  he  took  sick.  Those  whti  indulgecl 
in  sports  may  be  ixTuiitted  to  resume  their  favoritt^  games,  provided 
they  do  not  raise  the  temixTature  or  produce  breathlessness.  This 
at  once  excludes  certain  games,  **A11  violent  sports  should  be 
avoided,"  says  Lawrason  Iko\\ni,  *'Golf  (wathout  the  full  swing), 
croquet,  fisliing  and  limiting  (not  entailing  tCM>  much  exercise),  gentle 
bicycle  riding  (on  the  level )♦  rowing  or  paddling,  skating  (for  tJmse 
proficient),  skiing,  snow  shoeing,  swimming  (in  great  moderation), 
and  horseback  riding  may  be  imlulgcil  in  w^ith  mcMleration  when  the 
disease  has  been  arresteil.** 

It  sterns  to  tne  tliat  of  the  outd*x>r  games,  golf  is  the  best  for  patients 
who  have  just  recovered  from  phthisis.    Cricket,  footlmll.  and  athletic 
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sports  in  general  produce  more  or  less  dyspnea,  while  golf  makes  less 
violent  demands  on  its  votaries  and  is  usually  played  in  open,  breezy 
places. 

Indoor  Games. — ^The  tuberculous  patient  is  to  be  allowed  some 
games  for  his  amusement  even  when  he  is  kept  indoors,  excepting  when 
the  temperature  is  above  100°  F.  and  he  is  kept  in  bed  during  the 
whole  day.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  interfere  with  them  when  they 
play  cards,  checkers,  and  chess,  as  is  often  done  in  public  sanatorium  s, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  excitement  is  liable  to  raise  the  temperature, 
provoke  hemoptysis,  etc.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  games 
immunize  the  patients  against  such  accidents,  I  have  never  seen  such 
results  follow  when  they  are  allowed  to  have  some  amusement  during 
the  long,  lonesome  days  and  weeks  in  the  institution. 

Patients  treated  at  home  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  theatres, 
or  other  indoor  and  badly  ventilated  places  of  amusement  so  long  as 
they  have  fever. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
OPEN-AIR  TREATMENT. 

Most  writers  state  that  Brehmer  was  the  first  to  demonstrate,  in 
1859  in  his  sanatorium,  the  great  value  of  the  open-air  method  of  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  he  had  many  precursors. 
In  1840  George  Bodington,  a  country  doctor  in  the  village  of  Erding- 
ton,  published  an  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Cure  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,  in  which  he  vigorously  protested  against  the  close  con- 
finement of  consumptives  for  fear  of  the  evil  influences  of  cold,  fresh 
air,  "forcing  them  to  breathe  over  and  over  again  the  same  foul  air 
contaminated  with  diseased  effluvia  of  their  own  persons."  Arguing 
against  the  value  of  antimony,  calomel,  and  bleeding,  which  were  in 
vogue  in  those  days,  he  urged  the  free  administration  of  nutritious 
food  and  stimulants  with  plenty  of  exercise  in  pure  and,  if  possible, 
dry,  "frosty'*  air.  In  short,  his  great  sp)ecific  in  phthisis  was  dr\', 
cold  air  which,  he  said,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  "healing  and 
closing  of  cavities  and  ulcers  of  the  lungs. '* 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  severely  handled  by  his  contemporaries  and 
so  discouraged  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  metliod  of  treatment,  con- 
verting his  "sanatorium*'  into  an  insane  asylum.  Brehmer  in  Ger- 
many and  Trudeau  in  the  United  States  later  took  up  work  along  the 
lines  of  Bodington  and  met  with  no  small  amount  of  opposition  and 
ridicule  from  the  contemporary  leaders  of  the  profession  and  the  laity. 

At  present  tlie  gospel  of  fresh  air  needs  no  evangelists  to  bring  it 
home  to  most  sufVerers  from  phthisis;  it  is  the  acknowledged  corner- 
stone of  phthisiotherapy.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  where  and 
how  it  can  be  ai)plie(l  most  effectively.  Some  send  their  patient^s  to 
certain  regions  where  the  climate  is  alleged  to  have  a  specific  influence 
on  the  disease;  others  direct  them  to  sanatoriums  where  they  may 
benefit  by  both  the  climatic  advantages  and  certain  therai)eutic 
methods  which  are  the  hol)by  of  the  presiding  genius.  Many  are  con- 
vinced that  similar  advantages  may  be  obtained  at  the  home  of  the 
average  i)atient. 

Where  Open-air  Treatment  May  be  Obtained.  The  open-air  treat- 
ment consists  in  inducing  the  })atient  to  live  ])ermanently  in  pure, 
fresh  air,  preferably  outdoors  or,  when  he  nnist  stay  indoors,  the  air  in 
the  room  is  to  be  renewed  constantly.  There  is  no  Cjuestion  but  that 
tliis  is  best  obtained  in  the  country  or  in  a  sjH'(Mal  institution.  But 
most  ])atients  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  city  for  an  indefinite  period 
nor  are  there  a  sufficient  luunber  of  institutions  in  any  country  to 
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acroramodate  all  active  tubt*rculnus  patients  with  places  for  as  Inng 
as  the  disease  lasts.  In  fact,  if  all  the  patients  were  to  decide  that 
they  want  to  submit  to  hospitalization  for  therapeutic  or  prophylactic 
purposes,  it  would  be  found  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  elif^'iblc 
could  be  accommodated. 

Says  Edward  Cumminj^s:*  *4VrsonalIy  I  cannot  see  the  need  of 
banishing  the  tuberculous  patient  from  his  comfortable  chamber  to  a 
shack  in  the  back  yard,  or  a  woo<lshecb  or  a  tent  house  in  the  dusty 
desert.  One  does  not  always  have  to  ^o  across  the  continent  to  pjet 
fresh  air»  not  even  out  in  the  yard.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  betlroom 
for  most  persons  is  well  enough/*  My  own  observations  in  large 
modern  cities  tike  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 
London.  Manchester,  etc.,  have  convinced  me  that  results  can  be, 
and  are,  obtained  which  compare  favorably  with  climatic  and  institu- 
tional treatment.  ()f  course,  in  the  congested  districts  antl  slums, 
the  overcrowfied  tenements  are  even  less  suitable  for  consumptives 
than  they  are  for  human  habitation  in  general.  But  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  every  city  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
consumptives  and  tlie  results  attained  will  not  \w  behind  those 
attained  after  sending  patients  far  away  from  their  homes  at  great 
expense  and  often  hardship.  Dr.  Thomas  Specs  Carrington  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  popularizing  suitable  methods  of  open-air  treatment 
for  consumptives  in  cities. 

The  suburbs  around  cities  are  suitable  for  families  in  which  there 
are  tuberculous  members  ami  the  ex^x-nse  involved  in  moving  them  to 
these  parts  is  comparatively  triHing;  in  fact,  the  rent  is  often  Itiwer, 
and  they  need  not  lose  their  jobs  or  break  up  their  business.  The 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  tulxTculosis,  which  are  but  rarely  con- 
sidered in  this  coimection,  assume  a  different  aspect  when  the  patient 
must  not  be  sent  far  away  from  home  or  from  the  place  of  employ- 
ment of  those  he  depentls  on. 

Open-air  vs.  Climatic  Treatment,— These  two  metluMls  nuist  be 
kef>t  distiiK  tly  apart.  Ex|jericncc  has  taught  that  there  is  no  climate 
on  the  habitable  globe  in  which  consumption  does  not  occur,  or  where 
a  patient  sick  with  the  tlisease  will  surely  recover,  even  when  sent 
thither  in  the  very  incipient  stage  of  the  ailment.  In  the  climatic 
resorts  which  have  become  popular — and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  popular- 
ity of  a  region  is  by  no  means  an  index  of  its  therapeutic  efficacy — the 
patient  must  subject  himself  to  a  certain  discipline,  if  he  expects  results. 
Irrational  mode  of  life  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  sea  coast  will  aggra- 
vate the  condition  of  a  consumptive  to  the  same  extent  as  it  will  in  the 
city.  A  healthful  mode  of  life  in  any  place  wilb  and  does,  improve  the 
condition  of  the  average  consumptive,  no  matter  where  he  is. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  certain  climatic  regions,  as  we  shall 
see  later  on,  has  its  indications  and  contra-indications,  while  home 
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treatment  has  certain  advantages  in  this  regard.  It  can  be  applied 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  cases,  in  all  forms  of  pbtJiisis. 
Hiirl  in  all  its  stages;  striking  results  are  obtained  in  patients  with 
limited  means  a^s  well  as  in  those  who  are  w^ell-to-do;  in  febrile  and 
afebrile  cases;  in  hemorrhagic  and  cachetic  cases;  in  those  with  or 
without  gastric  derangements.  In  short,  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
in  all  its  forms,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  during  any  season  of  the 
year  in  almost  any  climate,  except  the  arid. 

To  be  successful,  it  must  be  applied  rigorously,  method ically»  and 
properly  regulated  by  the  physician.  This  is  no  more  than  institutional 
treatment  tlepends  on,  excepting  that  the  former  is  cheaper  for  the 
community  which  is  charged  m  ith  caring  for  its  ccmsumptives,  and 
more  attractive  to  many  who  have  sufficient  material  means  at  their 
connuaiul. 

Dangers  of  Stafnaiit  Air* — Our  conception  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  indoor  life  has  unflerg<ine  radical  changes  during  recent  years.  The 
reasons  why  the  stagnant  air  in  a  room  occupied  hy  human  beings 
is  harmful  are  not  clean  Recent  investigations  by  I^eonard  Hill, 
Haldanc,  Benediet,  Fliigge,  C.  K.  A,  Winslow,  anil  others,  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  the  cxc*ess  of  car  lion  dioxifte  or  the  decreji.se  in  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  which  renders  the  stagnant  air  harmful.  The 
most  deteriorated  air  in  a  badly  ventilatefl  room  never  shows  on 
analysis  as  much  fis  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  famous 
health  resorts  at  higli  altitufle  there  is  a  far  greater  deficiency  of 
oxygen  than  can  ever  be  founil  in  the  worst  ventilated  room.  The 
specific  organic  poisons  of  human  origin,  the  morbific  anthropotoxins, 
of  whi^'h  some  Itave  spoken,  have  ne\'er  l)een  isolated. 

As  \Vinslow'  points  out,  recent  stuelies  indi(*ate  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  more  obvious  effects  experienced  in  a  badi>'  ven- 
tiiatcil  room  are  due  to  the  heat  and  moisture  produced  by  the  bodies 
of  the  occupants,  rather  than  to  the  carbon  dioxide  or  either  substanc^rs 
given  off  in  the  breath.  Two  fundamental  experbnents  have  been 
repeated  again  and  again  which  would  suffice  to  demonstrate,  as  F* 
S,  Lee  has  so  well  expressed  it.  that  the  problem  of  ventilation  is  not 
chemical  but  physical — not  respiratory,  but  cutaneous.  These  are: 
First,  that  subjects  immured  in  close  chambers  and  exposed  to  heat 
as  well  as  the  chemical  products  formed  tlierein  are  not  at  all  relie\*e€l 
by  breathing  pure  outdoor  air  through  a  tul>e;  and  second,  that 
they  are  completely  relieved  by  keeping  the  chamber  artificially  cool 
without  changing  the  air  at  all,  and  are  relieved  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  mere  coohng  effects  of  an  electric  fan. 

Investigations  made  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Ventilation  have  shown  that  the  temperature  and  the  pulse-rate  of 
an  individual  are  markedly  increased  by  even  a  slight  increase  in  the 
room  temperature;  they  also  confirm  Leonard  Hill's  obsen  ations  that 
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overlieated  rooms  enhanre  the  suseeptihility  in  respiratory  diseases 
owing  to  changes  in  the  mueniis  menihraiie  which  follow  exp4isiire  to 
hot  and  dry  air,  and  the  resistance  of  animals  to  artificial  infection  is 
very  definitely  lowered  by  chill  folio  win  jr  expijsnre  to  a  hot  atmosphere. 

In  connec^tirai  with  tuljerculosis,  in  which  tJie  ai>tH'titc  is  of  such 
great  importance,  it  is  of  interest  that  stagnant  air  rcdnces  the 
desire  for  food  perceptibly.  In  two  series  of  experiments  made  by 
the  above-mentioned  Commission,  standard  Inncheons  were  serv^ed  to 
the  sybjects  hi  tlie  experimental  chambers  and  tJie  anmnnt  on  tJieir 
plates  weig[he<b  In  one  series  t]ic  subjects  consnmcil  on  the  stagnant 
days  an  average  of  1151  calories  an<l  on  the  fresh-air  days  an  average 
of  130S  calories,  an  increase  of  Ki  per  cent.  In  a  second  series  during 
colder  weather,  the  average  consumption  was  larger,  1492  calories 
fcvr  the  stagnant  and  1H2(I  caUiries  for  the  fresh-air  days. 

We  have  here  an  explanation  for  the  ntility  of  fresh  air  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  Stagnant  air  is  bad  primarily  because  of  its  high 
temperature  and  lack  of  cotjling  air  movement,  sometimes  combincil 
with  high  humiditv.  In  fact,  a  bick  of  humidity,  as  I'heips  has  pointed 
out,  mnkes  hot  air  feel  ctMjler  and  cnld  air  feel  warmer*  It  is  very 
unportant  that  the  air  in  a  living  room  shonhl  not  be  tlry,  as  it  is  in 
most  of  our  artificially  heated  rooms  during  the  winter.  W.  Freuden- 
thal^  has  sliown  the  dangers  of  dry  air  in  a  recent  study  f>f  the  subject. 
Living  in  stagnant  air  the  patient  feels  nncomfortahle,  inert  ami 
listless,  and  above  alb  loses  his  appetite  for  fofMl,  wliich  is  very  essential 
in  tJie  treatment  of  phthisis.  The  open-air  treatment  seeks  to  remove 
the  drawbacks  of  in<hjor  life  amir!  stagnant  air.  No  doubt  it  is  attained 
best  in  a  gorwl  sanatorium,  but  it  may  he  just  as  well  attained  at  home 
within  the  city  lines  in  most  houses. 

Taclmic  of  Treatment* — If  the  patient  lives  in  a  capacious  home,  or 
in  one  in  which  he  may  have  a  fair-sized,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated 
room  to  himself,  in  a  district  or  street  which  is  not  overcrowded,  he 
may  remain  where  he  is.  But  in  case  he  lives  in  the  shun  district  of 
a  large  city,  in  a  dingy  and  overcrowded  tenement,  lie  must  move  to 
better  quarters  which  are  available  in  every  city.  If  his  occupation, 
or  that  of  those  he  depentls  on,  is  uat  in  the  way.  it  is  even  Iretter  that 
he  move  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or  to  a  suluuii  where  certain 
aelvantages  may  be  obtained  whicli  are  not  available  or  feasible  in  the 
city. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  abc*ut  the  various  shacks,  tents,  special 
wiiulow  tents,  etc.,  which  have  been  c*jntrive<l  for  the  city  dweller 
with  a  view  of  giving  him  an  oi>p<jrtunity  to  live  taitdoors,  or  in  a  well- 
ventilated  room.  Most  of  them  are  not  feasible.  They  cannot  be 
used  in  the  thickly  inhabittMl  parts  of  cities;  the  tents  or  shacks  can- 
not he  placed  in  the  hack  yards,  on  the  roofs,  etc.,  without  attracting 
the  curious,  or  even  exposing  the  ]>atient  to  eviction  because  of  the 
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resentment  of  the  neighbors.  I  have  seen  a  few  patients  in  New  York 
City  who  have  made  use  of  these  contrivances,  but  they  were  rare 
exceptions,  and  they  lived  in  private  dwellings  in  the  outskirtsof  the  city. 

But  the  average  bedroom,  excepting  in  the  dingy  tenements,  is 
sufficient  for  our  purposes.  If  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remove  the 
window  sashes,  both  the  upper  and  the  lower,  as  Cummings  suggested, 
he  may  convert  it  into  open-air  sleeping  quarters.  The  patient's 
room  should  be  large;  one  with  a  capacity  of  3000  to  3500  cubic  feet 
of  air  is  best.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  cubic  space  is 
of  little  value  per  se  unless  it  is  protided  with  efficient  means  of  ventilation. 

In  modem  apartments,  rooms  with  windows  opening  into  air  shafts 
or  narrow  courts  are  not  good  for  tuberculous  patients;  they  should 
have  rooms  with  windows  opening  into  the  street  or  a  spacious  court- 
yard. In  apartment  houses  ^dth  elevators  the  top  floor  is  the  best, 
the  higher  the  building  the  better.  But  in  houses  without  elevators 
the  advantages  of  the  pure  air  in  the  upper  stories  are  often  negatived 
by  the  exertion  necessary  in  stair  climbing  by  walking  patients;  but 
the  ground  floor  should  be  avoided.  It  should  also  be  seen  that  trees 
do  not  obstruct  the  entry  of  air  and  light  to  the  room  and  favor  exces- 
sive humicJity.  The  windows  of  the  room  must  be  located  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  enter  them  for  at  least  part  of  the  day  and  penetrate  at  least 
ten  feet  into  the  room. 

The  walls  of  the  room  should  be  painted,  not  papered.  All  unneces- 
sary curtains  and  hangings  should  be  discarded,  leaving  nothing  but 
roller  shades  on  the  windows,  (^arpets  are  obviously  bad,  but  some 
rugs  should  be  left  on  the  floor.  Bare  floors  are  apt  to  discourage  the 
patient  as  well  as  those  around  him.  The  nigs  can  be  taken  out  at 
frequent  intervals,  aired,  and  clisinfecttMl.  The  floor  should  be  waxed 
or  paintal,  so  as  to  l)e  easily  cleaned.  Steam  or  hot-water  heating  is 
best;  pas  heating  is  to  he  avoided  because  it  consumes  oxygen  from 
the  air. 

Afel)rile  patients  who  are  allowed  outdoor  exercises  sliould  remain 
in  the  room  very  little  (hiring  the  day.  In  the  eity  they  are  to  leave 
their  rooms  soon  after  breakfast  and  go  to  some  neighboring  park  where 
they  are  to  sj)en(l  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  or  in  the  sul)url)s  there  may  be  suHieient  s])aee  arouml  the  house, 
as  well  as  j)orehes,  balconies,  etc.,  on  which  they  may  exercise  and 
rest  eonifortahly,  reading  or  doing  some  light  work  under  careful 
su]HTvision  of  the  pliysieian.  Intelligent  ]>atients  may  be  given 
tliermonieters  with  directions  to  guide  them  as  to  the  eft'e<*ts  of  exercise 
or  work. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  little  eH'ect  on  the  outd(H)r  life.  The 
patient  i>  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  outdoors  during  the 
winter  as  well  as  (hiring  the  smnnier.  Only  intense  cold,  or  sun  rays, 
rain,  or  strong  winds  are  to  be  avoided  l)y  seeking  shelter.  Excepting 
(hiring  hlizzanls,  snow  is  rather  invigorating  to  the  average  patient 
of  this  class. 


Sleeping  Porches,— Those  living  iii  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  the 
suhiirhs  may  liavt*  tents  in  whicli  they  sleep  (hiring  the  night  anil  seek 
shelter  (hiring  iiiclenieneies  of  tlie  weatJier.     But  the  usual  tent  is 
ratlier  stuffy  aud  damp  f4>r  a  tnbereultms  patient.    There  are  made 
at  present  tent  htjuses,  or  eanvas  bungalows,   whicli  are  excellent 
because  of  the  comforts  the}'  affonl  ainl  the  gocxl  ventilation  that  may 
be  had  witliiii  them. 

It  is,  liowever,  best  tiiat  the  patient  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  on  the  fx>rch  aufl  in  most  eases  he  may  sleep  in  a  bed  placed  on 
the  porch.    During  the  day^  in  ease  perfect  rest  is  to  be  enjoined,  he 
may  remain  *m  ^unw  form  of  reclining  chair  of  which  tliere  are  at  present 
many  on  tlie  market,  such  as  the  Adirondack  Ueeliner,  the  Kalamazoo 
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Flu.   SV). — A  kiiitttnl  helmet  fur  prijlftlinM  lit>aci.  neok,  and  shoulderH.     (T,  S.  f*iirrinKton,) 

(liair,  the  cimimon  hammcjck  chair,  the  willnw  long  chair,  etc.    During 
tJie  cold  winter  he  may  also  remain  *»n  the  porch  on  one  of  tliese 
chairs  during  the  day,  and  in  a  bed  f luring  the  night,    *'The  whole 
problem  is  i>ne  of  sufficient  l>e<lclothes  and  the  use  of  some  sort  nf 
hcKwl  or  head   ctivering   (Fig.   S9);  in   short,  to  dress  especially  for 
sleeping  fmt/*    As  ( 'ummings  suggests,  '*  by  putting  on  a  suit  of  under- 
wear; a  ttaimel  shirt,  ]>a  jamas  of  outing  Han  neb  and  a  hoo^l  of  flannel 
or  eiderdown,  and  furnishing  the  bed  with  plenty  of  light  weiglit  but 
warm  lilankets  anf!  conifortables  t)iie  can  sleep  with  a  continuous  flood 
of  fresh  air  in  severe  weather  with  perfect  comfort  and  safety.'' 

It  is  self-evident  that  sleeping  iH>rches  are  only  feasible  in  rural 
districts,  and  not  in  large  cities,  excepting  in  their  outskirts.    But  it  is 
always  important  to  rcmcml>er  that  the  pro|>er  construction  of  a  sleep- 
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ing  porch  is  not  a  simple  matter.  A.  Morgan  MacWhinnie^  investi- 
gated 100  sleeping  porches  in  the  Northwest  and  found  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  In  96  cases  the  sides  of  the  sleeping  balcony  were 
partially  protected  from  the  wind  and  rain  by  a  tarpaulin  or  some 
other  material.  Two  had  no  protection  whatever,  and  one  was 
inclosed  with  glass  windows  which  could  be  thrown  open  horizontally 
at  night  on  retiring.    This  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  closed  in 
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Fi«;.  90.- 


-P»>rch  exposed  on  three  sides:  no  provision  for  keeping  the  bed  warm 
during  the  day.     (MaoWhinnie.) 


the  daytime,  and  had  hot-water  radiators  connecting  with  the  boiler 
in  the  cellar  that  kept  the  IkmI  and  its  covering  as  warm  all  day  as  the 
rest  of  the  house.  In  98  cases  the  bed,  mattresses,  linen,  and  covers 
were  exposed  all  day  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  found 
similar  conditions  in  most  of  the  sleeping  porches  in  the  East. 
The  warming  of  the  bedding  and  coverings  and  keeping  them  dry  are 
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elements  which  are  very  often  neglected  in  open-air  treatment  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  most  patients  do  not  want  to  sleep  outdoors 
on  cold  and  moist  days.  MacWhinnie  suggested  sleeping  porches 
which  have  none  of  these  disadvantages;  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  completely  protected  from  the  weather.  He  urges  that  the  doors 
should  be  large  so  that  the  bed  can  be  kept  in  the  heated  room  during 
the  entire  day  and  bedding  remains  warm  and  dry.  When  ready  for 
the  night,  it  should  be  wheeled  onto  the  sleeping  porch,  thus  obviating 
disadvantageous  conditions  mentioned  above. 


OPEN  W^EST 


Fig.  91. — Ideal  sleeping  porch.  When  the  bed  is  fully  extended  on  the  porch,  the 
footboard  closes  the  room  from  the  outside  air;  when  bed  is  in  warm  room,  headboard 
closes  opening  to  sleeping  porch.     (MacWhinnie.) 


Figs.  90  and  91  show  the  plan  of  a  sleeping  porch,  designed  and 
constructed  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Hall.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  wall  large 
enough  for  the  bed  to  roll  through  onto  the  porch.  The  head  and 
foot  boards  are  so  constructed  that  the  opening  in  the  wall  is  entirely 
closed  when  the  bed  is  at  full  length  on  the  porch  or  in  the  room. 
The  room  is  thus  kept  warm  for  dressing  in  tiie  morning.  The  bed 
is  supported  by  four  large  roller-bearing  wheels,  one  hand  of  a  child 
sufficing  to  move  it  out  or  in.  Grips  are  so  arranged  that  the  bed  can 
be  drawn  out  or  in,  while  the  occupant  is  in  the  reclining  position- 
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Open-air  Treatment  of  Febrile  Patients. — The  afebrile  patient  may 
indulge  in  driving,  automobiling,  or  sleighing  during  the  winter,  but 
always  within  the  limits  set  by  the  physician. 

He  should  discard  many  of  the  pleasures  of  healthy  people,  even 
when  he  thinks  he  is  well;  he  should  not  visit  theatres,  balls,  crowded 
restaurants,  etc.,  where  large  numbers  of  persons  congregate  and 
contaminate  the  air.  Many  a  patient  who  has  been  doing  well,  and 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  has  suffered  a  relapse  or  a  complication, 
after  attending  a  function  at  which  a  large  number  of  persons  got 
together  in  a  confined  space. 

With  febrile  cases  things  are  not  so  simple.  They  must  remain 
in  bed  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts,  excepting  under  circumstances 
which  are  discussed  elsewhere.  In  the  city  the  bed  can  only  be  kept 
within  the  room  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  must  be 
placed  near  the  window,  so  that  not  only  pure,  fresh  air  may  be  avail- 
able at  all  times,  but  also  because  the  patient  is  usually  encouraged 
looking  out  at  the  living  world.  In  the  suburbs  the  bed  may  be 
placed  on  the  porch  during  the  day,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
it  may  remain  there  all  the  time.  When  feasible,  a  proper  tent  or  porch 
is  even  better.  Placing  tents  on  roofs  of  houses  in  the  city,  or  modifying 
fire  escapes  so  that  the  patient  may  be  kept  on  them  in  the  open  air, 
is  not  feasible.  No  patient  wishes  to  expose  himself  to  the  curious 
gaze  and  commiseration  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house,  as  was 
already  mentioned. 

The  good  effects  of  the  open-air  treatment  are  very  striking  in  febrile 
cases.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  improves,  a  feeling  of 
well-being  ensues,  replacing  the  despondency  into  which  he  was 
sinking.  His  strength  returns.  The  anorexia  and  indigestion  which 
sapped  his  strength  disappear,  or  arc  ameliorated,  and  he  eats  with  a 
better  appetite.  The  painful  cougli  often  disappears  within  a  few 
days  and  niglits  with  o])en  windows  or  on  the  porch.  This  is  at  times 
the  most  salutary  phenomenon;  sometimes  when  sedatives  have  failed 
to  control  the  cough,  outdoor  life  works  in  this  direction  and  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  patient  is  marvellous. 

We  often  have  patients  who,  in  mortal  fear  of  "colds,"  decline  to 
carry  out  the  open-air  treatment;  their  rt^latives  and  friends  discour- 
age them  yet  more.  Hut  several  days'  experience  along  the  line  just 
(lescrihed  convinces  the  average  i)atient.  At  the  Montefiore  Hospital, 
where  the  i)aticnts  come  from  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York 
City,  and  have  always  feared  open  windows,  they  soon  find  out  the 
advantages  of  fresh  air  and  would  strongly  resent  any  attempts  at 
closing  the  windows.  It  is  often  nc^cessary  to  control  the  *' fresh-air 
fiends,"  when  conditions  arise  which  necessitate  their  remaining 
indoors  for  some  time. 

The  superstitious  fear  for  colds  and  draughts  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  in  phthisiotherapy.  The  patients  are  apt  to  ascribe  all 
their  troubles  to  colds.    After  passing  through  an  acute  exacerbation 
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of  the  tlisetise,  wliieh  they  usual  I  \  jiserilK*  to  a  cold;  or  getting  some 
pain  or  aelie  in  tlie  ehe.st,  or  hoarsenei>s  due  to  laryngeal  complication, 
etc.,  the>'  l>egin  to  fear  exposure.  This  is  to  be  disc*ouraged.  The 
patient  is  to  f*c  fold  clearly  and  distinctly  that  his  troubles  are  not 
due  to  fresh  air,  but  to  the  lack  of  it,  and  tliat  a  cure  can  only  be 
attained  by  living  outdoors. 

During  tlie  night  the  open-air  treatment  is  just  as  simple  as  during 
the  day.  It  consists  in  one  simple  prinripU^— -open  windows.  They 
must  be  opened  completely;  the  y}>per  half  must  be  completely 
lowered  and  the  opening  should  ncjt  l)e  obstructed  by  any  shade  or 
curtain.  Patients  who  have  not  lilept  in  a  wtII- ventilated  room — the 
fact  that  they  are  phthisical  shows  that  they  have  not— and  are  not 
habituated  to  cold  air  during  the  night,  rebel  when  told  to  open  their 
windows  widely  linring  winter  nights,  but  a  trial  of  a  few  nights  con- 
vinces most  of  the  srepties. 

With  obstinate  patients  we  may  begin  by  lowering  the  window^s  one- 
third;  after  a  few  nights  the  opening  is  increased  to  one-half,  etc., 
so  that  within  a  week  or  two  the  patient  finals  out  that  sleeping  with 
a  free  current  of  air  invigorates  him  and  he  will  not  tolerate  their 
closure. 

Half-measures,  such  as  opening  the  windows  in  adjoining  rooms, 
etc.,  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  patient  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  fresh  air  we  are  looking  for,  but  a  free  circulation 
of  it  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  tlie  windows  open  in 
the  room  he  inliabits. 

As  a  rule,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  heating  the  sleeping  room  for  the 
night  during  tlie  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Warm  sleeping  rooms  are 
badly  \'entilated.  Onl\'  during  the  very  colt!  days  is  there  a  necessity 
for  heat,  but  the  window^s  must  remain  open.  Careful  measurement 
has  shown  that  the  temperature  within  the  room  is  alwa>  s  above 
that  outside,  and  the  humidity  is  lower.  A  siifficiejit  number  of 
blankets  and  plenty  of  flannel  underwear,  use<l  according  to  the 
temperature,  will  keep  any  patient  w^arin.  The  fear  entertained  b^' 
man\'  patients  that  exposure  of  a  liml>  in  a  cold  room  may  he  harmful 
is  not  supported  by  facts  oliserved  in  daily  practict\  The  human 
being  keeps  its  limbs  instinctively  covere<l  wlien  steeping  in  a  cold 
room.  Moreover,  insomnia  is  sure  to  occur  if  he  is  not  well  covered. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  persons  lying  in  bed  well  covered  feel  quite  warm 
in  a  room  so  cohl  that  those  around  find  it  difficult  to  bear,  as  is  the 
experience  c^f  nurses  attending  to  outdimr  patients. 

It  is  self- understood  that  \'ery  few  patients  will  at  once  begin  tlie 
treatment  by  undressing  in  a  cold  room  during  the  winter  and  going  to 
bed  and  again  dressing  in  the  morning  in  a  cold  room.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  easier  to  institute  the  treatment  during  the  summer.  But 
in  winter  we  may  begin  by  warming  tJxe  room  an  hour  or  s*:)  before  the 
patient  is  expected  to  retire,  and  again  before  he  rises  in  tlie  morning. 
But  in  time  many  patients  discover  tliat  all  tliis  is  uimecessary  and  they 
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undress  aiifl  *lress  in  a  c^jIH  ruom  withmit  h  inurintir.    In  many  cases 
the  patients  prefer  to  have  an  adjoining  nnnn  for  this  purf>ose. 

Wiml,  rain,  and  snow  are  not  sufficient  reas<3n  for  closing  the  win- 
dows of  the  sleepinjjf  room  of  the  patient.  This  must  he  insisted  upon 
and  the  patient  should  Ijc  convincingly  ti^ld  tliat  it  is  the  fresh,  circtdat- 
ing  air  wliidi  replaces  his  expired  air  and  cools  his  body  that  keeps  up 
his  vitality.  Even  during  complications  of  phthisis  the  windows  are 
not  to  be  close<l  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases;  most  of  these  are  pre- 
ventetl  or  cured  by  fresh,  cold  air. 

In  moderate  climates  ctmsnmptives  feel  better  during  the  winter, 
as  w^as  alreatiy  shown  wiieu  disc*ussing  hemopt\'sisi  emaciation,  etc. 
It  is  the  uiuversal  experience  that  when  tlie  summer  heat  is  acctim- 
paiueil  by  excessive  humidity,  tuberculous  patients  suffer  fn»m  anorexia, 
hisomnia,  general  weakness,  etc,  and  they  often  lose  the  grt^ater  part 
(if  what  they  gaincni  during  the  cold  winter.  For  tlds  reason  [ 
insist  that  all  patients  utider  home  treatment  should  leave  at  least 
for  tJie  two  months  of  Juh'  and  August  for  tlie  moimtalns.  It  is  also 
well  that  during  warm  days  an  electric  fan  should  be  installed  in  the 
rooms  inhaliitecl  hy  consumptives  for  reasons  alrearly  made  clear. 

Results  Attained  by  Open-air  Treatmeiit. — The  results  attained  by 
the  open-air  treatment  depen<l  on  many  conditions,  notably  the  acute- 
ness  and  the  stage  of  the  {lisease.  In  acute,  progressive  cases  we  cannot 
expect  much  more  tliah  hum  any  other  metheMi  of  treatment,  except- 
ing perhaps  more  comfort  to  Uie  patient  than  would  be  the  case  if 
he  were  kept  indoors.  The  ultimate  prognosis  is  gloomy  at  all  events. 
In  fact,  if  these  patients  insist  that  they  cannot  hear  the  tnjld,  it  is 
of  no  use  arguing  with  tlieni;  it  is  best  to  let  tJiem  have  their  own 
way  during  their  last  eartJily  tlays.  In  subacute  cases  the  process  is 
at  times  arrested  and  the  diseiise  then  pursues  the  course  of  chronic 
phthisis. 

The  gcKxl  effects  of  the  open-air  treatment  are  best  seen  in  the 
average  case  of  incipient  chronic  phthisis  which  lK»gins  with  moderate 
fever,  nightswTats,  anorexia,  coughs  etc.  In  adxance*!  cases  of  the 
disease,  w-hen  the  patient  is  emaciated  and  apparently  hopeless,  several 
days  of  hfe  in  the  open  air  often  transform  a  despondent  individual 
into  one  who  shows  his  confidence  in  idtimate  recovery  very  clearly. 
He  gains  in  courage  and  is  imbued  with  a  desire  for  recovery;  his  fever 
declines,  the  nigjitsweats  tlisapijear,  tlie  cough  and  expectoration 
dimini.sh,  and  he  becomes liopeful  in  general 

In  the  far-advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  open-air  treatment 
may  only  reuflcr  the  last  daxs  of  life  somewhat  more  bearable,  contrib- 
ute to  the  false  optimism  which  is  often  seen  in  these  patients,  and 
accentuate  the  euphoria  which  luis  l>een  considered  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  But  it  is  yndou!>tedly  curative  in  the  vast  majority  of 
incipient  (*ases.  The  entire  aspect  of  the  patient  is  often  transfoaued 
witliin  a  week  or  two,  and  the  impn>vement  is  usually  progressive. 
A  good  appetite  with  proper  assimilation  and  digestion  of  the  food,  dis- 
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bpearaiiee  r>r  the  fever,  night  sweats,  iiisoinuiii.  iiiul  itnieli(H"atiiJi!  of  the 
cough,  are  the  rule  in  these  eases.  Often  it  will  lie  noted  that  fever, 
which  resisted  all  tether  treatment  for  months,  disappears  after  several 
4ays  trf  life  with  open  wiiuhjws  during  ilay  and  night.  Many  patients 
learn  it  hy  exfjerienee  and  eannot  he  indueeil  t<j  ek^se  the  windows. 
They  have  found  that  with  oi)en  windows  they  sleep  better  and  feel 
refreshed  in  the  morning,  while  elosefl  windows  induce  cough,  night- 
sweats,  insomnia »  listlessness,  etc. 

Contra-indications, — It  must  he  emphasized  that  there  are  hut  few 
contra-iialications  to  the  oix^n-air  treatment.  Even  hemoptysis,  how- 
ever se\'ere,  shonld  not  induce  us  to  close  the  windfjws  nf  the  room 
inhabited  by  a  tuberculous  patient.  Nor  shonld  they  be  closed  during 
any  season,  as  was  already  mentions L  Oidy  during  the  sununer, 
when  the  external  air  is  often  hot  and  humid,  and  even  ojien  windows 
are  not  effective  in  producing  a  free  circulation  of  the  air  within  the 
room,  this  method  is  often  futile.  An  electric  jtan  may  improve  con- 
ditions somewhat,  but  it  is  best  that  patients  wlio  can  afford  it  sh*udd 
leave  the  city  for  a  milder  or  colder  region. 

There  is  a  small  number  of  patients  who  do  not  bear  the  open-air 
treatment  very  well  during  the  winter  montli.s;  in  fact,  in  some  it  is 
distinctly  harmful  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it,  it  must  be 
done  with  great  care  an<l  circunispectiim.  Patients  who  sufi'er  from 
difliuse  bronchitis  in  arldition  to  phthisis  do  not  bear  cold  air  xvtx 
well  ami  so-calletl  **  rheumatic  pains*'  in  the  joints  are  often  aggra- 
vated by  sleeping  in  a  cold  nxmi*  ( 'old  air  is  also  bad  for  consumptives 
who  sutler  frtau  organic  heart  tlisease — th'spuea  and  tlie  cough  are 
decidedly  provoktMl  l)y  winds,  draughts,  and  cokl  air  in  genera L  Those 
suffering  from  profound  anemia  at  times  cannot  be  kept  warm  hy  any 
means  in  a  cokl  room.  Some  nerA'ous  patients  who  have  {>bstinately 
ma<!e  up  their  minds  that  the  ctild  is  harmful  are  alstj  bad  material 
for  this  mode  of  treatment.  The  same  is  true  of  lAA  f>ersons  with  bad 
peripheral  eircuhition  and  extremely  cachectic  patients — they  cannot 
be  kept  eomtV^rtable  in  cold  rooms  during  winter  nights. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  rLMjm,  but  the  windows 
shoukl  untler  no  conditir*ns  lie  closed  completely.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  some  complication  ensues,  such  as  uifluenza,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
etc*,  there  is  no  necessity  for  closing  the  windows.  These  conditions 
are  also  benefited!  hv  fresh,  cold  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
CLIMATIC  TREATMENT. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vast  majority  of  tuberculous  patients  are 
amenable  to  home  treatment;  if  they  are  to  recover  at  all,  they  can 
accomplish  it  without  leaving  their  home  surroundings.  The  autopsy 
findings  showing  that  many  persons  have  healed  tuberculous  lesions 
in  the  lungs  and  pleura,  although  they  have  never  undergone  a  course 
of  institutional  or  climatic  treatment,  prove  clearly  that  tuberculosis 
is  curable  in  all  climates.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  indications  for 
certain  forms  of  climatic  treatment  in  tuberculosis,  though  they  are 
not  as  imperative  nor  as  necessary'  for  the  average  case  as  the  laity 
and  part  of  the  profession  believe.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  attempt 
to  review  the  indications  and  point  out  the  limitations  of  climatic 
treatment. 

Climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  probably  older  than  any  other 
metliod  which  has  sur\  ived  the  recent  advent  of  scientific  medicine. 
The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  the  medieval  Arabic  physi- 
cians were  great  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  climates  in  the 
control  and  treatment  of  phthisis.  The  first  thought  that  enters  the 
mind  of  the  average  modern  physician  after  diagnosticating  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  is,  *' Where  should  I  send  the  patient?"  If  the  physician 
is  negligent  in  this  rt^gard,  the  patient  will  surely  ask  him,  "Must  I 
leave  the  city?" 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  agreed  to  by  all  entitled  to  an  opinion  that 
recent  studies  of  the  effects  of  various  climates  on  the  incidence  and 
the  course  of  phthisis  have  not  resulted  in  discovering  a  region  on  the 
habitable  globe  wliicli  can  be  relied  on  to  cure  or  improve  all  incipient 
or  a  substantial  pr()])()rtion  of  advanced  cases  of  the  disease.  When- 
ever geogra])hical,  topographical,  meteorological,  and  clinical  data  are 
correhited  with  demographic  data  for  a  given  locality,  and  conclusions 
drawn  that  a  very  liigh  percentage  of  eases  recover  when  sent  there* 
there  are  at  once  shown  other  facts  which  prove  conclusively  that 
under  climatic  conditions  diametrically  oppi/sed  to  these,  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  is  about  the  same.  For  these  reasons  many  physi- 
cians have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  claim  that  climate  need 
not  at  all  be  considered  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  control  and  cure 
of  phthisis. 

E.conomic  Aspects  of  Climatic  Treatment. — Other  reasons  militating 
against  the  extensive  utilization  of  certain  climates  may  be  mentioned. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  consumptives  are  recniited  from  the 
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poorer  strata  of  society  ami  that  even  those  who  harl  been  self-sup- 
porting before  they  were  attacked  by  the  disease  often  beeonie  depenrl- 
ent  soon  after  that  event,  it  is  evident  that  the  eeonomie  factor  is 
to  l>e  given  great  weight  in  this  eonneetiotu  Indeed,  climatic  treat- 
ment is  as  expensive  as  institiitioiia!  treatment;  it  is  even  more 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  patients  because  modern  munici[>alities 
provide,  as  a  nile*  institntinns  for  the  tuberciilons.  but  hardly  any 
supply  funds  with  which  patients  may  go  to  distant  parts  of  the  countr}' 
and  sllpp^>rt  themselves  for  a  considerable  time. 

This  economic  as|>ect  of  climatic  treatment  is  too  often  disregarded 
by  physicians  who  tell  their  patients,  irresj>ective  of  their  financial 
condition,  to  go  to  distant  regions.  Those  who  cannot  raise  the  funds 
and  nuist  stay  at  home  become  ilespondent  and  the  prognosis  is  often 
aggravated  as  a  result  <if  it.  Some  of  them  go  with  meagre  funds  to 
Colorailo,  AriziHia.  Califfirnia,  etc.,  and  the  result  is  even  more  dia- 
aiitrous. 

Cost  of  CUmatiG  Treatment.— Thompson  Fraser,^  who  has  made  a 
stuiiy  of  this  prr>blcin  in  Asheville,  N,  (\,  and  reported  his  observations 
in  the  Public  Health  Reports,  shows  that  it  must  always  be  biirne  in 
mint!  that  there  is  a  clear  relation  Ijetween  income  and  recovery  in 
tuberculosis.  When  leaving  for  some  climatic  region,  the  patient 
must  l>e  prepared  to  jirovide  himself  with  the  projxT  retpnsites.  If 
he  lacks  funds  he  shouhl  not  undertake  a  trip  which  ia»t  only  exhausts 
his  resources,  but  does  him  no  goocl;  he  should  rather  stay  at  home. 
He  points  out  that  at  Asheville,  and  this  holds  giHul  for  nearly  every 
other  climatic  resort  in  this  country,  the  expense  is  about  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  room  and  board  varies  within  wide  limits.  From  his 
observations  at  Asheville,  board  of  fair  quahty  with  rcK>m  costs  from 
$10  to  $12  a  week  at  the  houses  which  are  licensed  to  take  tuberculous 
patients.  The  price  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  location  of  the 
rooms,  the  more  desirable  ones  costing  more,  while  less  desirable  rooms 
may  be  had  for  $8.  The  "'extras,"  Fraser  points  out,  amount  to 
almost  a,s  nnich  as  the  cost  of  the  room  and  board,  including,  as  they 
do,  additional  food*  milk,  eggs,  reclining  chair,  physicians*  fees,  medi- 
cines, thermometers,  ljlankt*ts  for  er»ld  weather,  laundry,  and  every- 
thing that  comes  under  the  item  of  *'  incidentals/' 

Fraser 's  conclusions  are  that  the  cost  to  the  patient  for  a  period 
of  ten  months,  or  forty-three  weeks,  at  $8,  $10,  $12  a  week  would  be 
$344 »  S430,  $516,  respectively,  not  including  the  extras  just  men- 
tioned. A  minimum  of  S700,  therefore*  exelusixe  of  car  fare*  would 
be  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  expense  for  the  rather  arbitrary  period 
of  ten  months.  If  the  patient  is  accompanied  by  some  member  of  the 
family,  it  may  be  decided  to  keep  house  instead  of  to  l)oard*  but  this 
will  not  prove  more  economical  in  most  cases. 

The  estimate  for  room,  board,  and  treatment  for  a  period  of  t^n 
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raontlis  applies  especially  to  those  (rases  whieh  ran  he  benefited  by  a 
comparatively  brief  stay.  If  the  disc^ase  has  made  greater  inroads, 
hiv]  a  longer  stay  is  necessary  to  produce  results,  the  cost  of  extras 
and  perhaps  of  nursing  may  be  prohibitive  to  the  average  consumptive 
and  it  is  wiser  to  remain  at  home  where  suitable  food,  care,  and  com* 
forts  will  more  than  outweigh  the  benefits  of  climatic  factors  if 
unassisted  by  these  essentials. 

Ctimatir  treatment  is  thuJt  a  luxury  avail  able  for  the  chosen  feu\ 
while  the  mst  majorlfif  of  .riiffen^rs  from  tubercuhmis  must  ])erforre 
remain  in  their  homfs  for  treat jnent. 

Effects  of  Change  of  Environment.  — Ix>oking  with  a  sane  and 
unbiased  view  on  the  problems  of  climatic  treatment  of  phthisis,  we 
find  that  it  ia  undoubtedly  an  important  adjuvant  to  our  efforts  at 
curing  our  patients*  Even  physicians  who  practise  in  cities  and  hav*e 
good  results  with  home  treatment  are  often  impressed  with  the  salu- 
tary eH'ects  of  a  change  of  surroundings.  One  has  but  to  note  the 
etfects  on  a  patient  who  has  been  kept  at  home  for  several  months, 
and  all  avaiUible  bygienic»  dietetic,  and  theraptmtic  measures  to  control 
the  disease  have  been  taken »  >et  the  patient  hiis  been  going  stea*lily 
downward*  A  change  in  surraundings  is  decided  upon  and  he  is  sent 
out  to  the  countr>\  preferably  a  pla<v  the  patient  selects,  proviiJed 
there  are  no  strong  objct^tions  to  it.  It  makes  no  difi'erence  whetlier 
the  locality  selected  is  at  the  sea  coast  or  inland,  in  a  forest  or  a  desert, 
on  a  high  altitude  or  the  plains;  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  numWr 
of  suim\'  da\'s  calculatcfl  by  the  weather  man,  or  hy  the  owner  of  the 
resort  in  the  neigliborhofxl,  is  small  or  large,  whether  it  is  fog^'  or 
even  frequently  rainy — the  results  are  often  astonishing.  After 
remaining  there  for  a  few  months,  the  patient  returns  gn»atly  improved, 
in  some  cases  even  apparently  cured.  These  are  the  facts  whieh  everj' 
observing  physician  is  hoimil  to  meet  in  his  daily  practice  and  cannot 
be  eontrovertefl  by  statistics  or  opinions  of  famous  clinicians.  But  it 
is  clear  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  meteorological  or  tt»]x>gTapliieal 
conditions  which  are  altogether  responsible  for  the  good  results  attained 
l)y  the  change. 

Carefully  analyzing  the  results  obtained  l»y  patients  under  my 
observation.  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  complex  phe- 
nomena grouped  under  the  title  **  change  of  environment/'  or  the 
psychic  and  biological  respimse  of  the  organism  to  a  change  in  surround- 
ings, play  here  a  greater  role  than  the  difference  in  the  composition  and 
density'  of  the  air  or  the  number  r>f  sunny  and  foggy  days.  The  change 
in  environment  acts  as  a  new  stinniliis,  reinvigorates,  and  calls  forth 
the  dormant  vital  fora's  i>f  the  patient. 

Suggestion  is  a  factor  in  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  which 
has  not  been  given  the  credit  it  deserves.  The  patient  has  heard  that 
a  consumptive  canntvt  recover  in  the  city,  and,  when  unable  to  leave 
for  any  reasixi  for  some  place  reputed  to  be  efficacious  in  this  direction, 
he  becomes  despondent.    Many  brood  over  it  to  an  extent  as  to  negative 
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all  other  therai3€utic  measures,  Once  they  are  sent  away,  all  potential 
^ancl  inherent  vital  forces  are  stimulated;  despondency  is  replaced  by 
a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  accompanicfl  by  an  increase  in  the  appetite, 
improved  assimilation  of  food,  diminution  in  the  cough,  etc.  This  is 
proven  by  the  following  facts  whicli  have  eome  imder  4>ur  observation: 

Patients  leave  their  homes  where  they  have  been  under  the  tender  care 
of  relatix  es  and  have  had  good  ant!  properly  prepared  foorl,  and  go  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea  coast  where  tliey  are  compelled  to  live  in  cheap 
boarding  houses  or  hotels,  in  which  the  f(K>d  given  them  is  far  inferior 
to  that  which  they  had  been  getting  at  home.  Yet  they  thrive  and  gain 
in  weight,  while  at  home  they  had  been  wasting  progressively.  Others 
go  to  hotels  and  b(>anUng  houses  which,  for  obviiais  reasons,  allege  in 
their  ailvertisemcnts  that,  the  in  reality  much-coveted,  consumptives 
are  barred.  In  fear  that  when  coughing  the  proprietor  of  the  hostelry 
is  liable  to  rliscover  their  ailment,  the  patients  promptly  cease  cough- 
ing. In  many  cases  the  gain  is  t>idy  temporary  and  after  the  so-called 
aeclimatization,  the  **  climate  wears  out/'  Brown*  says  that  it  is  rarely 
advisable  for  a  patient  to  remain  in  any  climate  without  change  for 
more  than  eight  or  nine  months.  But  the  gain  is  immense  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  The  disease  often  takes  a  turn  to  the  Ijetter, 
or  the  patient  is  carrie<i  over  an  acute  exacerbation  and  given  an 
opinirtunity  to  recover  his  inherent  vital  forces. 

This  effect  of  a  change  of  environment  is  often  seen  in  patients, 
themselves  natives  or  residents  of  agricultural  districts,  even  high 
mountainous  regions,  who  have  become  sick  with  tuberculosis,  and 
coming  to  the  eity  to  consult  a  physician  improve,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  climatic  conditions  are  undoubtedly  inferior.  But  there  has  been 
a  change  of  enviroimient. 

That  it  is  not  entirely  the  climate  /;/t  se  whicli  is  responsible  in  all 
eases  which  improve  by  a  change,  is  ackntiwledgcd  by  most  authori- 
ties on  medical  climatology.  Henry  Sewall-  points  out  an  antagonism 
between  the  vital  effects  immefliately  attendant  on  a  change  of  climate 
and  those,  often  totally  ditt'erent  in  character,  which  may  develop 
during  permanent  residence.  "*  In  short,  a  change  of  sti*ne,  irrespective 
of  the  character  of  the  ejjvironment,  has  t)ften  temporarily  a  myste- 
rious inHuenee  for  good  on  the  living  organisiih  The  first  vital  reactions 
to  new  climatic  coiulitifms  involve  esfieeially  the  nervous  system,  the 
final  effects  are  dependent  on  the  mrnhfied  metabolism  of  the  indi\'id- 
ual  organs,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  cttnrhicive  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  body  as  a  whole/*  Brown  puts  it  pr»intedly  when  he  says  that 
without  doubt  many  of  the  effects  attributeil  to  climate  can  be  ascribed 
to  change  of  climate. 

The  writer  has  (ibserved  patients  who  left  a  favorable  climate^  where 
they  have  done  badly,  for  an  unfavorable  one,  where  they  soon  improve 
w^onderfully.    Many  immigrants  who  become  tuberculous  in  New  York 

'  Dialer's  Modern  Mcdirine,  i,  4K8. 
)  Kleba'  Tub«rculo»b,  p.  664* 
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City,  try  institutional  treatment  and  fail  to  improve.  A  longing  for 
their  native  land  overtakes  them,  and  they  return  home  where  they 
remain  for  some  months  and  return  to  this  country  cured.  We  have 
observed  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  in  New  York.  From  personal 
observations,  the  writer  can  testify  that  the  hygienic,  sanitary,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  in  southern  Italy,  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
Poland,  where  these  patients  go,  are  inferior  to  those  in  which  they 
live  in  Xew  York.  Indeed,  tuberculosis  in  those  countries  is  more 
ravaging  than  here;  is  more  often  fatal.  Xor  are  there  sufficient 
accommodations  for  dependent  consumptives.  Still,  many  immigrant 
patients,  who  fail  to  get  relief  in  the  many  excellent  public  sanato- 
riums  in  this  country,  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Colorado,  Arizona, 
or  the  beautiful  parts  of  Southern  California,  go  to  some  large  or  small 
city  in  southern  or  eastern  Europe  and,  after  remaining  there  for 
several  months,  return  apparently  cured  and  able  to  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  climatic  conditions 
that  helped,  but  the  confidence  they  placed  in  their  native  lands,  in 
the  home  surroundings,  in  the  caressing  tenderness  of  loving  relatives, 
etc.,  which  was  instrumental  in  awakening  the  reparative  forces  of  the 
organism. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  sending  patients,  who  can  afford  to  go, 
to  some  region  with  a  favorable  climate.  It  is  very  often  difficult  to 
enjoin  complete  rest  and  freedom  from  the  worries  and  anxieties  of 
every  day  life  in  the  home  of  the  patient.  Nor  can  he  be  kept  from  the 
temptations  of  city  life.  These  objects  may  be  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing him  from  his  home  environment  into  some  secluded  country  place. 
The  patient  is  to  be  told  that  he  will  have  to  remain  away  from  home 
for  several  months  and  he  should  not  leave  unless  he  has  sufficient 
funds  for  the  purpose.  His  relatives  are  to  he  warned  against  inform- 
ing the  patient  of  any  troubles  at  home.  To  this  must  be  adde<l  the 
regular  hours  for  meals,  rest,  exercise,  etc.,  which  are  followed  implic- 
itly in  the  country,  but  often  disreganied  in  the  city  with  its  tempta- 
tions. I  have  had  results  which  were  astonishing  with  patients  sent 
away  in  this  manner. 

With  some  ])aticnts  institutional  treatment  is  best  for  these  reasons, 
as  will  he  shown  later  on,  while  with  others  the  reverse  is  true.  In 
fact,  many  ])aticnts  arc  better  off  when  sent  out  to  roam  freely  in 
the  country  than  when  sent  to  clostni  institutions. 

Where  to  Send  Patients.—  Kxperience  has  shown  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  incipient  and  uncomplicated  phthisis  it  makes  little 
(iirt'erencc  whether  they  go  to  a  mountainous  region  or  to  lowland,  to 
the  sea  coast  or  inland,  to  a  moderate  or  cold  region;  the  effect  is 
j)ractically  the  same,  as  long  as  they  are  taken  away  from  their  homes 
and  placed  under  favorable  surroundings,  away  from  the  troubles  of 
home  life.  There  is  no  climate  which  cures  consumption,  the  many 
laudatory  advertisements  of  institutions  an<l  railroad  com])anies  not- 
withstanding.   The  fact  that  nearly  all  successful  sanatoriums,  located 
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as  they  have  been  in  such  a  diversity  of  clinmtic  environments,  show 
praetieally  the  same  proportion  of  eured,  arrested,  unproved  and  last 
hilt  always  least*  dead,  proves  conchisively  that  if  tlie  cHmatic  con- 
ditions are  a  factor,  they  are  of  least  importance* 

A  careful  |jerusal  of  (Jny  Hinsdale's  prize  essay  on  Atmmpheric 
Air  in  Retafiou  fo  Tuherouhsis,  which  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
subject,  and  most  impartial,  because  the  author  is  not  anxious  to  boost 
some  region  or  institution,  shows  clearly  that  chmate  is  of  littfe  thera- 
peutic importance  in  tulierculosis.  He  admits  that  ^ocmI  results  are 
obtained  in  cloudy  regions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
at  Rutland,  Mass.  He  has  no  objection  to  siuishine,  because  the 
moral  eifects  of  brii^ht  sunny  days,  and  plenty  of  them,  are  very  ^reat. 
As  to  the  question  of  temi>erature  anfi  humidity,  Hinsdale  ctmclndes 
that  the  majority  of  incipieTit  cases  do  best  in  dr>'  and  cool  places 
"not  warm  enough  to  be  relaxing,  but  not  so  cold  as  to  be  repellent 
and  restrict  exercise  and  out-of-tloor  life."  The  old  ideas  about 
equability  of  temperature,  at  least  between  the  temperature  of  mid- 
<iay  and  midnight,  arc  not  of  great  importance;  all  mountainous  sta- 
tions show  great  variations  in  this  respect.  Some  variability  tends  to 
stimulate  the  vital  activities,  but  in  older  people  and  those  who  are 
feeble,  great  variability  is  a  disadvantage.  Hinsdale  denies  that  alti- 
tude itfi'  w  has  any  great  inHuenee,  It  is  of  benefit  mainly  because  it  is 
ineiden tally  associate<l  with  mountain  life,  with  more  sun.  less  moisture, 
and  scattereti  population.  One  statement  made  by  this  author  should 
be  reprinted  with  heavy  t\q3e  in  all  discussions  on  the  subject.  **That 
a  place  is  frequented  by  consumptives  does  luit  pnive  that  it  is  a 
desindile  \>\nvv  iur  tliem.** 

Mountain  Climates. — When  a  change  has  lieen  deeitle*!  upi>n.  the 
first  thought  which  enters  the  mind  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  physician,  is  whether  a  high  altitude  is  best.  High  climates  have 
been  popular  for  t^-nturies;  even  ancient  physifians,  who  beheved  that 
phthisis  is  iiivariably  fatal,  sent  their  patients  to  the  mountains  when 
feasible.  Most  of  the  unxlern  sanatoriums  are  located  in  regions  of 
high  altitude. 

We  do  not  know  why  high  climates  are  beneficial  for  consumptives. 
\'arious  hypotheses  have  been  formulated  to  explain  it,  hut  none  have 
been  proven.  The  purity  of  the  air  is  beyond  question;  the  absence 
of  massed  population  assures  freedom  from  air  contamination.  Humid- 
ity is  also  less  frec|uent,  thuugh  not  S4>  rare  as  sume  w<mld  lead  us  to 
l)elirve,  and  many  sanatoriums  are  l^^cated  in  regions  which  are  noto- 
rious in  this  reganL  The  air  is  cool,  even  during  the  summer,  esi>ecially 
in  regions  of  4<KM)  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  But  the  cold  is  not  felt 
as  acutely  even  during  the  winter  owing  to  the  greater  diathermancy. 
Tlie  t>7.niie,  <tf  wliieli  many  writers  of  past  generations  spoke  so  much, 
has  been  found  to  be  wortliless.  There  is  \'er>'  little  o7une,  and  c%^en 
if  there  were  more  we  do  not  know  that  it  wtjuM  do  much  gofwl  to  the 
patients. 
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The  {liminished  atmospheric  pressure  and  rarified  air  have  been  con- 
sidered Ijenefieial  hy  inereasitig  the  mobility  and  expansibility  of  the 
thorax.  It  promotes  deeper,  fuller,  and  more  frequent  respiration. 
But  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  outdoor  Hfe  and  whether  outdoor 
Hfe  at  lower  altitudes  has  not  a  similar  effect  on  consumptives,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

The  ett'eets  of  high  altitude  on  the  hematopoietic  organs  and  tissues 
have  been  investigated  and  some  have  found  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  hemoglolnn,  others,  a  polycythemia,  still  others  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  leukocytes,  etc.  Webb  and  Williams^  have  found  an 
merease  in  the  i\'mph(»cytc,  or  mononuclear  elements  of  the  !>lood,  as 
an  effect  of  high  altitude.  Some  authors,  notably  Bartel,  Bergel, 
Marie,  and  Fliessinger,  have  seen  in  this  increased  lymphocytosis  in 
tuberculosis  a  defensi\^e  attempt  on  the  part  of  thest^  blrM>d  cx*lls,  while 
ivthers  sec  in  it  a  demonstration  that  the  lymphocytes  contain  a  lipt> 
lytic  ferment  which  ilestroys  the  waxy  coat  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
Minnie  E,  Staines,  T,  L.  James,  and  Carolyn  Rosciiberg^^  confirme*! 
these  findings  in  Colorado.  They  found  that  at  an  elevation  of  THXH) 
feet  the  larger  lymphocytes  are  absolutely  increase<l  in  the  circulating 
hUnxl  hy  at  least  20  or  oO  per  c<*nt,  in  botli  uinn  and  monkeys.  Webb, 
(iilbert,  and  llaveus^  found  an  increase  in  the  blotjd  |)iatelets  in  tuber- 
culous human  beings  and  m*>ukcys,  and  that  at  high  altitudes  the 
increase  is  even  more  primounced.  Hut  that  these  blomi  platelets 
contain  or  supply  opsonins  or  that  they  play  a  role  in  the  cure  of 
tul>erculosis  has  not  been  provecL  On  the  whole*  it  appears  that 
the  hematologic  studies  of  phthisical  subjects  are  contradictory  and 
it  has  bec*n  shown  that  the  conflicting  findings  have  been  <iue  in  a 
great  measure  to  errors  in  technic,  Jt  may  be  stated  that  the  hypoth- 
eses {jromulgated  b\'  some  authors  have  not  been  confirme<l  b\'  facts 
observed  by  other  investigators. 

Some  have  maintaincii  that  the  proliferation  of  connective  tissue 
in  the  lungs,  tlic  true  reparative  pro(*ess  in  phthisis,  is  enhaticed  by 
H  residence  in  tlie  mountains.  But  vou  Muralt,  who  fornuilated  this 
theory,  has  not  given  any  substantial  and  convincing  pnjof. 

Even  the  statistics  tending  to  show  tliat  tleaths  due  to  tuberculosis 
are  less  fret|uent  in  mountainous  than  in  other  climates  have  not  with* 
stoml  scientifie  tests.  It  appears  that  tuberculosis  w^as  rare  in  the 
Rockies,  the  Andes,  etc.,  as  long  as  the  j.M_^pulation  was  sparse,  the 
inhabitants  ieailiug  an  taitdoor  life,  etc.  But  since  cities  have  been 
estal»!ishnl  at  high  altitu^les  and  social  conditions  favoring  the  devel- 
opment of  phthisis  created,  the  dise*ase  is  not  infrequent  among  the 
indigenous  |M>pulation.  The  .\merican  Inrlians,  when  infected  with 
tul>ercle,  succund>  to  the  disease  despite  residence  in  the  mountains. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  economic  and  social  conditions  play  the  same 
role  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  the  mountains  as  they  do  in  the 

'  Tr.  Nat.  A»au.  Study  and  Prevent,  Tutjerc,  UIOl*.  v,  23 L 
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plains  or  at  the  s^a  coast.  On  this  point  all  authors  are  agreed.  When 
a  patient  goes  to  a  high  elhmite,  penn!le.%*f,  and  .Htarveji  there,  he  unli 
miceuwb  just  a^  quickly  ihs  he  doen  in  the  dum.s  of  the  cifi/.  If  he  work.t 
in  Phwnir,  Dertveft  ete.,  while  the  di^iense  is  arfive^  ke  vmii  breathe  ail 
the  rarijied  air,  expand  his  chest  to  an  extreine  degree,  and  id  ill  i^nreumb 
jy^t  as  qiiiekiy  a.s  in  the  eiti/.  It  is  only  those  who  can  afford  rest,  good 
nourishment,  and  careful  medical  supervision  who  are  benefited  by 
life  in  a  Ingli  altitude,  and  most  of  these  are  also  doing  well  in  other 
chruates. 

Indications  for  High  Climates. — High  climates  are  no  panacea  for 
tuberculosis;  in  some  cases  the\'  are  not  an  unmbced  blessing*  They 
have  their  indications  and  contraHndications. 

Patients  in  tehom  a  positive  diagnfms  of  active  phUmi^  eanmft  be 
7uade  but  who  nevertheless  show  symptonhs  and  signs  of  the  disease 
— in  other  words,  the  socalled  '\snspeets' — ntay  he  sent  to  the  rnoun" 
tains  for  a  short  or  long  stay  on  the  principle  that  thep  need  a  rest  anyway. 
But  we  must  be  careful  and  not  suggest  such  a  vaeatiou  to  those 
with  limited  means,  I  have  set*n  self-support uig  artisans  ruined,  their 
children  committed  to  asylums,  while  the  father  was  sent  away 
to  the  mountains  without  a  positive  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  That 
they  returned  within  a  month  or  two  reiuvigorated  and  in  excellent 
health  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  sacrifict*;  the  same  result 
could  have  been  obtained  by  less  costly  means.  It  is  different  with 
the  well-to-do,  who  mostly  court  a  vacation. 

A  targe  number  of  neuroties,  anemic  and  debilitated  indimdmils 
who  are  in  constant  fear  of  tnherruhsis^  and  in  whom  a  diagnosis  has 
been  made  by  some  physician,  hut  earefnl  e.ramination  falls  to  elicii 
any  symptoms  and  signs  poinllng  to  a  lesion  in  the  lung,  are  nearly 
always  benefited  by  a  stay  in  the  mountains.  Phthisiophobiat  which  may 
be  considered  a  distinct  syntirome  common  in  uiodern  times,  should 
be  treated  in  the  mountains  when  patients  can  afford  the  change. 
They  may  remain  under  the  impression  that  they  ha\'e  been  cured  of 
tuberculosis,  but  this  does  not  nuike  any  material  difference  so  long 
as  tliey  are  relieved. 

Many  of  these  "suspects"  ant!  '* phthisiophohiacs"  may  have  been 
cases  of  abortive  tuberculosis  in  which  the  physical  signs  were  indefi- 
nite or  absent.  The  rest  in  the  mountains  and  the  change  of  environ- 
ment undoubtedly  contribute  t(J  their  recovery. 

Incipient  cases  tif  tuberculosis  with  few  constitutional  symptoms 
gain  considerably  by  a  change  for  a  mouutalnons  climate.  The  a]>jx'- 
tite  improves,  the  anemia  vanishes,  and  they  often  gain  in  weight 
better  than  they  would  have  in  the  city  with  its  temptations.  The 
patients  are  also  frtn^d  from  tlie  troublesome  solicitations  of  their 
relatives  ami  friends  which  are  often  more  a  detriment  than  a  help  to 
recovery. 

Active  phthisis  In  the  moderately  ad ra need  stuge  which  does  not  improve 
under  home  treatment  for  any  reason  may  be  sent  to  the  mountains  for  a 
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prolonged  **ttmf.  It  is  at  times  siiq}rising  to  see  marked  improvement 
manifesting  itself  S(M>ti  after  their  arrival  in  the  comitry.  Fever  is  no 
contra-inflication,  provifle<l  it  is  m»t  of  the  het-tic  or  terminal  variety* 
or  due  to  some  eompHeatioo  which  may  he  aggravated  in  a  higli 
altitude.  OcvasionaUy  a  pkvml  effih^itm  .^ihoivhig  no  fendency  to  nbmrit- 
tion  itiU  dijiappenr  afkr  a  skty  in  the  mminfainA,  F.  L.  Knight  prefemxl 
patients  of  phlegmatic  temperament  to  tlie  nenons,  witlj  irritahle 
hearty  frequent  pnlse,  and  inaiulity  tcj  resist  cold. 

Of  cnursct  most  tuhercrilous  patit*nts  who  can  afTortl  tJie  expense 
should  he  scut  to  the  country,  preferahly  the  mountains,  during  tlie 
hot  and  humid  summer  months. 

Contra-indications.— As  was  already  stated,  high  climates  are  like 
a  doid>le-edgC(]  sword  and  may  he  liarmfuL  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
l>c  said  that  hopelci,"*  case^,  runnhtg  an  acute  vonri^e  with  heHir  or  high 
eonlinmnii^  ff'i'cr,  with  a  tapi^l  ej^tenjfiim  of  the  proreas  irt  the  lung,s,  pnt- 
found  emaciation,  edema  of  the  extremities,  etc,,  «hmdd  not  be  sent,  for 
ohnouii  refhiintft.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  sentl  thetn  travelling  great  dis- 
tances, which  aggravates  their  already  had  condition*  to  sntTer  or  die 
among  strangers.  Their  relatives  are  also  to  he  ct»nsiHer»xi.  I  pon 
hearing  of  the  desperate  coiKlition  of  the  patient  on  his  arrival  at  his 
destination  they  may  have  to  go  to  st^e  him. 

Some  of  these  progressive  and  apparently  hojH^less  cusi^s  take  a 
turn  to  the  hetter  witli  careful  home  treatment;  the  fever  abates^  the 
appetite  improves,  the  strength  l>egins  to  return.  At  this  stage  it 
may  he  well  to  send  them  away  to  the  momi tains  where  the  improve- 
ment which  hegan  in  the  city  is  enhaneeil  by  the  new  siirroundhigs. 
At  any  rate,  they  flo  not  h>sp  by  the  change  and,  when  tliey  can  afF<>rd 
it,  it  may  contribute  greatly  to  their  ultimate  recovery.  But  they 
need  ex|>crienced  nurses  to  take  cjire  of  them, 

Dff.fpnea  ijt  a  Mrong  rotttra-indieation  t(t  a  ntonnfmnoiti^  el! mate. 
It  is  often  not  eonsidereil  and  the  results  are  disiistrous.  ( \msumptives 
with  dyspnea  due  to  pulmouarA'  emi>hysc*ma,  astJima»  and  fibroid 
phthisis,  all  of  whi(*h  mean  rantiae  dilatation;  or  due  to  cardiac 
hypertrophy  of  a  high  grade,  fatty  dt^gcneration  of  the  heart  musele. 
nephritis,  arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  shuuld  not  be  sent  to  a  high  altitude. 
F.  L.  Knight  objects  to  |>ersousover  fifty  years  of  age.  Tacliycanlia^ 
when  the  pulse  is  much  over  100  ]>er  minute,  and  not  slowing  down 
after  a  long  rest,  is  also  a  strong  contra-indieation. 

Amjfhid  degeneratifm  of  ri.'<eeritl  ttrgaits,  ad ni need  hirgngeaU  intejsfinal^ 
and  iterit(mfo!  tnhercnhK^is  are  rotifrn-indicafions.  This  is  not  because 
the  climate  is  harmful,  but  tlie  hcjpelessncss  f>f  the  case  precJudcs 
sending  the  patient  far  awa\'  from  home.  Schnxier,  whose  experien(*e 
has  been  very  large,  warns  against  S€M»ding  patients  with  signs  of  com- 
mencing cardiac  weakness  and  with  strongly  accentuated  neuroses  to 
an  altitude  of  over  lOOd  meters  aliove  sea  level. 

In  s(*Ie€ting  patients  ft*r  high  altitude,  we  must  not  put  very  much 
weight  on  the  climatic  action  on  the  pulmonary  lesion;  it  is  its  influ- 
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enee  on  the  heart,  blocxlxessels,  and  nen'ous  system  that  is  uiiportant. 
If  distinct  disturhanees  in  the  stnirtnre  or  fimctioii  of  these  organs 
are  found,  we  must  warn  the  patient  against  high  elimates.  If  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  semrmg  liini  there,  it  nnist  he  done  slowly^ 
sending  him  first  to  a  medium  altitii*k'  and  watehing  the  effect*  and 
when  no  harm  is  done  he  may  be  f>ermittecl  to  go  higher  and  finally, 
if  he  bears  it  well,  he  may  go  up  as  high  as  H0(1(l  feet  or  more  above  sea 
leveL  It  is  < minions  that  these  experiments  can  only  be  made  with 
econom  iea  1 1  >'  i n d e pent le n t  pat i e n  t s . 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  hemoptysis  is  more  likely  to 
occur  in  liigh  altitudes  than  on  the  plains,  but  this  is  not  substantiated 
hy  facts  ohserve<l  by  |)hysieians  with  extensive  experience  in  the 
mountains.  All  araihhle  evidence  tenrLs  to  .^koir  fhtd  jmlmnvarif  hemor- 
rhages  are  no  more  fretfuent  on  mountain.'^  of  mtnlerate  height  (2000  to 
5000/(^^0  tbmt  in  lower  region.^.  Some  authors,  like  Tnrban,  state  that 
it  is  even  less  frequent. 

The  writer  has  sent  to  the  mtmntains  many  patients  with  strong 
proclivities  to  bleed  while  in  tJic  eity*  ajul  witli  the  improvement  in  the 
general  and  local  eonilitix>ns,  the  tendencies  to  hemoptysis  alsi^  dis- 
a]>peare<i.  I  have  often  been  shocked  by  the  advice  given  to  patients 
who  happen  to  get  a  hemorrhage  while  sojfiurning  in  the  mountains, 
to  leave  at  once,  and  the\"  arc  in  fact  taken,  while  still  bleeding,  on  a 
long  journey.  Moribund  patients  are  thus  brought  to  the  city  occa- 
sionally. 

Hemoptysis  may  <»ecnr  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  lower  regions; 
it  has  not  heeu  proven  that  it  t>cciirs  more  frequently  in  the  former 
places  tJian  in  the  latter.  It  seems,  liowever,  that  the  results  of  a 
copious  hemorrhage  may  l)e  more  often  serious  in  the  mimn tains, 
esfKM*ially  in  jiatients  with  im]>airefl  circulatirnis,  as  has  been  shown 
by  F.  (\  Smith  J  His  statistics  show  Ati  deaths  from  jndmonfiry 
hemorrhagc^s  out  of  a  total  of  524  patients  treatetl  at  the  l\  S.  Public 
Health  Sanatorium  at  Fort  Stiinton,  New  Mexico,  with  an  altitude 
of  {\2'M  feet.  Ten  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  hemorrhages 
are  not  seen  in  other  ]jlaees. 

Sea  CUmates.— Ancient  physicians  reconnnended  sea  \'oyages  for 
consunqitives.  English  medical  men  of  the  first  half  of  tiie  nineteenth 
century  consiflered  long  sea  voyages  indicated  in  many  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis. Tlie  fuct  that  they  have  recently  bc^en  abandoned  shows  that 
tliey  Inive  not  met  with  success.  Hut  we  often  meet  witJi  patients  who 
want  to  take  a  trip  around  tlie  world  as  soon  as  the\'  arc  told  that 
they  are  tuberculous.  In  other  cases  ui  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
the  patient  from  his  iiome  surroundings  the  most  feasible  place  is  at 
tlie  sea  coast.  In  fact,  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  as  we  have 
just  mentioneil,  high  climates  are  contra-indicate<l,  and  the  patient, 
anxious  for  some  decided  change,  asks  whether  a  sea-coast  resort  is 
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suitable  for  him.  As  was  already  emphasized,  we  must  always  consult 
the  preference  of  the  patient  and  send  him  to  the  place  he  chooses, 
unless  there  are  strong  reasons  against  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  air  on  the  high  seas  is  pure  and  free  from 
dust  and  microorganisms;  but  near  the  coast  it  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  land  climate,  as  well  as  by  the  industrial  conditions  in  nearby 
cities.  In  fact,  in  some  coast  cities  it  is  overloaded  with  dust  and  soot 
owing  to  factories  in  the  neighborhood. 

But  its  moisture  serves  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  temperature; 
the  seasonal  differences  are  less  pronounced.  However,  to  this  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  before  selecting  a  sea  coast  resort,  it  is  best 
to  inquire  carefully  into  the  local  meteorological  conditions. 

According  to  Schroder,*  sea  air  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  heart 
and  bloodvessels.  The  cardiac  activity  is  increased  and  the  pulse 
slowed.  He  explains  it  by  the  action  of  the  strong  air  currents  and 
the  greater  heat  conductivity  of  the  moist  air;  despite  the  decrease 
in  perspiration,  the  skin  is  better  cooled  and  the  bloodvessels  contract. 
Reflexly,  this  causes  a  greater  cardiac  activity  and  the  peripheral 
bloodvessels  dilate,  causing  hv^jeremia  of  the  skin.  The  result  is 
strong  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  visceral  organs  to  the  periph- 
ery'. The  higher  air-pressure  causes  slower  but  deepc"  respiration, 
favoring  better  metabolism  and  increased  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  activity  cf  the  skin,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  membranes,  is 
greatly  augmented. 

Sea  voyages  are  not  to  be  encouraged.  "The  vicissitudes  of  sea 
travel,''  says  Guy  Hinsdale,  "the  narrow  cabins,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  suitable  diet,  even  such  common  requisites  as  milk  and 
eggs,  should  be  enough  to  condemn  sea  voyages.  Tuberculous  patients 
ought  not  to  travel  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Imagine  the 
bacteriological  com!  it  ion  of  a  consmnptive's  stateroom,  for  instance, 
at  the  end  of  a  month's  voyage.  What  sea  captain  or  steward  would 
ever  put  such  a  cabin  into  sanitary  condition  for  the  next  passenger?" 
Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sea  sickness  is  liable  to  do  much 
harm.  I  have  seen  many  hopeful  cases  of  tuberculosis  take  a  bad  turn 
after  a  sea  voyage  during  which  they  suffered  from  sea  sickness. 

As  a  ihcrapeniir  measure  sea  voyages  are  therefore  to  he  condemned. 
But  patients  who  are  known  to  bear  the  travel  well  and  who  do  not  suffer 
from  sea  sickness,  may  he  permitted  to  cross  the  ocean  when  necessary*. . 
They  are,  however,  to  be  warned  against  slow  steamers;  the  sooner 
they  get  across  the  better;  and  they  must  be  told  that  it  is  best  for 
them  to  spend  tlie  greater  part  of  the  time  on  deck  and  avoid  the 
close  cabin  and  the  stuffy  smoking-room. 

Emi)irically,  it  has  be<*n  found  that  incipient  cases  without  pro- 
nounced constitutional  symptoms  often  <lo  very  well  at  the  sea  coast, 
provided  they  observe  the  rules  of  healthful  life.    A  slight  tendency 

i  Brauor.  Schroder,  and  Hlumenfold's  Handhuch  i\.  Tulxrkulosc,  1914,  ii,  335. 
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to  hemoptysis  is  no  coiitra-iiKlicatioii,  but  those  who  show  prciclivilies 
to  ctipitnis  hernorrhai^es,  especially  in  the  advaueetl  stages,  should 
avoid  the  sea  eim^t.  Fil>roi:l  phthisis,  as  well  as  eases  of  tuberculosis 
with  extensive  puhiionan  emphystmia,  are  l>etter  off  at  tJie  sea  coast 
than  at  tlie  iiiouji tains,  aiKl  I  have  seen  eases  relieved  or  improved, 
though  in  inland  climates  they  had  been  doing  badly,  Similarly 
eases  with  cardiac  and  renal  complications,  which  cannot  be  sent  to 
high  altitnelcs,  sliuuld  l>e  sent  tn  the  st*a  coast  when  a  change  is  decided 
upon.  Milt!  implicatiMn  of  the  larynx  is  no  cuutra-indicatiuiL  Tlie 
cases  of  astluna  and  tubcreulosis,  in  which  {lilatation  of  the  heart  is 
a  strong  feature,  and  which  are  not  relieved,  or  are  harmed,  at  a  hitjli 
altitude,  should  be  sent  to  the  seasliore  where  they  t»ften  recover  their 
strength  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  same  is  true  of  syndic  consump- 
tives witli  rit^id  arteries  and  rigid  chests,  in  whom  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
cougli  and  expectoration  are  oeeasionally  very  annoy mg.  They  are 
often  henefitetl  by  a  stay  at  the  sen.  Phtliisis  with  chronic  broneliitis 
in  which  the  amoimt  of  expectoration  is  excessive,  is  relieverl  at  times 
in  a  sea  climate.  Mild  forms  of  neurosis  an<l  metabolic  disturbances, 
such  as  gout,  diabetes,  obesity,  etc.,  w^hen  complicated  by  tuberculosa, 
do  well  at  the  seasliore. 

Of  Cijui-se,  far  advancefl  cases  with  hectic  or  high  continuous  fever, 
or  with  laryngeal,  intestiTuiK  am!  renal  complications,  as  well  as  acute 
prtigressive  cases,  should  n<it  be  sent  to  the  sea  coast  bat  should  be 
kept  at  home. 

Desert  Climates, — There  yet  remains  to  speak  of  <lesert  climates 
in  which  many  patients  in  this  country-  have  been  cured  by  "rcaigliing 
it.''  These  regions  may  be  of  low  or  medium  altituile.  But  their  most 
imiKjrtant  characteristic  is  the  caprieiousness  ui  meteorological  con- 
ditions; the  changes  are  qnick  an<l  extreme.  The  air  is  pure — there 
aR^  usually  not  enough  peo|)le  to  contaminate  it — but  it  is  frequently 
filleil  with  dust  antl  sand,  especially  after  strong  winds  and  storms. 
Of  sunshine  there  is  plenty,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient,  who 
finds  it  hard  to  contrive  a  shelter  against  it. 

Because  ni  the  frequent  clianges  in  the  weatlier,  strong,  often  \'iolent 
winds,  t]iese  climates  make  very  great  demands  U[K>n  the  reactive 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  lead  to  excessive  expend ituie  of  vital  force. 
They  are  therefore  suited  only  for  those  endowed  with  strong  con- 
stitutions and  whc>  ha\'e  ample  rccnpenitive  powers.  The  ver^^  yoimg 
and  the  xcry  okl  aiid  those  with  flelicate  constitutions  shoukl  nut  be 
sent  t'>  the  ck^sert.  Moreover,  i>atients  of  the  class  just  mentioneil  as 
proper  cases  for  desert  climate  are  not  satisfitnl  with  climate  alone. 
They  demand,  as  a  rule,  also  social  life  and  amiisements  to  distract 
them,  and  tliese  the\-  cannot  get  in  those  regions. 

It  has  been  found  empirically  that  patients  with  phthisis  compli- 
cated by  bronchitis  and  pulmonari^'  emphysema,  who  expectorate  exces- 
sively, often  do  wtII  in  these  regions.  Patients  with  phthisis  ctimpli- 
C4ited  by  i^nal  disease  may  also  do  well,  provided  there  is  no  arterio- 
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sclerosis.  Occasionally,  we  meet  a  patient  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  who  has  been  "given  up/'  but  he  decides  to  discard  all 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  life  and  leaves  for  some  desert  r^ion,  and 
within  a  couple  of  years  returns  in  excellent  ccmdition.  These  cases 
are  rare,  but  they  do  occur.  Unfortunately,  they  admit  of  no  general- 
ization. 

A  Warning. — ^Before  leaving  the  subject  of  climatic  treatment  of 
phthisis,  I  want  to  emidiasize  tiie  fact  that  it  is  not  only  good  air  but 
also  good  residence  and  above  all  good  food  that  the  patient  must 
have  if  he  is  to  recover.  These  three  in  combination  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  William  Garrott  Brown,  an  American  hbtorian,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  phthisis  after  making  a  vain  fight  against  the  disease,  thus 
describes  his  experiences: 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  and  more  since  I  began  my  quest  for  a  place 
and  an  aiTangement  to  breathe  freely  and  constantly  the  right  kind  of 
air,  and  eat  in  abimdance  the  right  kind  of  food,  yet  I  can  say  with 
perfect  honesty  that  I  have  not  yet  found  anywhere  the  combination 
dt  these  two  factors  of  cuise  worked  out  satisfactorily  at  moderate 
cost  for  me  and  such  as  I  am."  He  points  out  that  American  cookery 
is  peculiarly  exasperating—"  that  is  to  say,  the  cooking  of  such  Ameri- 
cans, doubtless  tiie  majority,  as  can  be  induced  to  *take  boarders/ 
and  particularly  such  as  can  be  induced  to  take  boarders  im^o  are 
sick.  Many  of  these  last,  by  the  way,  are  such  as  have  already  failed 
to  minister  acceptably  to  boarders  who  are  well.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  merely  imenlightened  American  cookery,  but  cookery  simulated 
by  no  aspiration  and  but  little  competition;  cookery  seasoned  with  a 
lax  indifference;  cookerj^  without  any  compelling  need  to  be  better, 
and  with  an  obvious  reason  for  being  as  careless  and  unlaborious  as 
it  can  be  and  continue  to  be  endurei.  To  take  'lungers'  at  all,  it 
would  seem,  cimfers  rather  than  incurs  an  obligation.  For  is  not  that 
surrendering  the  chance  of  any  other  kind  of  gainful  hospitality?" 

These  are  the  reasons  why  many  patients  who  have  done  well  at 
home  take  a  turn  to  the  worse  after  a  sojourn  in  the  countrj'  for  a 
few  months.  Physicians  should  bear  this  food  problem  in  mind  when 
sending  their  patients  to  boarding  houses  in  tlie  (»ountr\',  and  when 
the  place  selecte<l  lias  an  ideal  climate  but  does  not  have  the  facilities 
for  proper  housing  and  feeding  the  patient,  he  is  safer  at  home  under 
a  carefully  regulated  open-air  treatment,  as  was  already  described. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
INSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT. 

Sanatoriunis* — We  have  shown  that  success  in  the  treatment  of 
tul>erculosis  can  only  t)c  attHinc<l  by  gainin^^  the  confidence  and  the 
coiJperatioii  of  the  patient  and  retaining'  them  over  a  lon^  perio<l  of 
time,  until  the  termiuation  (»f  the  c^se.  The  old  adaj^e  that  rest,  proper 
nonrishuient.  and  fresh  air  are  effective  as  curative  agents,  holds 
gcxnl  today.  But  tlicst*  can  oiily  be*  of  hetiefit  when  taken  method- 
ically, and  adjustcil  to  the  special  rccjuirements  of  each  inilivithial 
Ciise-  The  tuljcrcnlous  patient  is  usually  au  individual  who  has  not 
letl  au  exemplary  liygienic  life,  as  is  pro\'en  by  the  fact  that  the  error 
of  his  ways  has  been  instrumeutal  in  reducing  his  natural  aud  inherent 
resisting  forces  agahist  the  ravages  of  the  tidnTclc  bacilli.  He  nnist» 
therefore,  be  guided  into  a  healthful  ukkIc  of  life.  He  imist  also  Ik* 
cared  for  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  clisseiniuation  of  the 
seecis  of  the  disease  amiaig  those  who  ci>me  into  eenitact  with  him. 

These  are  some  i*f  the  reastms  why  there  ha\'e  recently  !>een  estal> 
lished  institutions  with  a  view  of  solving  the  c<Hniiiex  prophylactic^ 
therapeutic,  and  social  problems  of  tuberculosis.  In  these  *' sanato- 
rium s"  tlie  patients  are  under  the  constant  sujxTvisiiHi  of  especially 
traincil  physicians  who  scientifically  auft  inetho4lieally  guide  them 
along  climatic,  ilictetic,  aud  specific  lines  of  treatment.  The  rules  of 
rational  life  are  minutely  enforctnL  ami  the  iliscipline  is  of  a  military 
character  in  practically  all  well-conducted  institutions. 

As  soon  as  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  problem  is  at  once  pre- 
sented wlicthcr  the  patient  sIkmiUI  be  st^nt  to  one  of  these  sanatoriums 
or  may  l*e  cared  ft»r  at  houu^  with  an  equal  outlook  for  ultimate 
recovery.  In  decidijig  this  tpiestiou  it  is  nccessiiry  to  take  into 
consideration  many  factors  which  are  but  rarely  thought  of. 

Scope  of  Sanaloriums. — The  first  .sanatorium  was  established  by 
Geurg*'  Bo<[iugtt»n  in  lS4n.  as  has  already  been  mentitnit^l  (see  p.  r>74). 
lint  he  failed.  Herman  Brehmer  established  tlie  first  successful  sarm- 
toriuin  iu  (Germany  in  bS,')9,  at  a  time  when  tulierculosis  was  considered 
incurable  bee  jmse  of  the  teachings  of  Laennec  and  the  experience  of 
ancicTit  pliysicians.  Iu  this  country  Trndeau  established  the  first 
samitorium  at  Saranac  Lake  in  1NS4  and  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cesSp  discharging  cured  patients,  a  thing  which  w^as  iu  those  days 
ctmsiflered  im|>ossible.  With  the  evolution  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
etiology,  pathoh>gy,  and  therapy  of  the  disease,  the  role  of  the  sana- 
torinm  has  lieen  greatly  enhanced.     It  was  ex[jeeted  that  it  would 
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l^rove  of  ^reat  prophylactic  value  by  aHonling  places  for  the  scjarre- 
gation  and  isolation  of  the  bacilli  "'carriers;'*  that  it  would  prove 
of  immense  therapeutic  value  because  it  was  assumed  that  modern 
methmls  of  climatic,  dietetic,  and  specific  treatment  can  only  be 
carried  t»ut  under  the  careful  supervision  tjf  especially  traiiictl  physi- 
cians; that  it  wtHild  prove  of  j^reat  edncatiorial  value,  tcacliiiig  the 
patients  a  healthful  mode  of  life  which  is  in  itself  an  important  wea{K»n 
in  the  stru^^le  against  the  di,sease,  and  which  may  be  followetl  hy 
them  after  tlieir  discharge  from  the  institutions. 

With  these  aims  in  view,  numerous  institutions  have  \w\n\  established 
in  nearly  every  country  of  the  civilizeil  world  at  an  outlay  of  immense 
sums  of  money  for  huihhngs,  ecjuipment,  and  niaioteuance.  In  si>me 
countries  the  State  or  private  insurance  companies  have  pro\  ided  the 
funds  fur  the  sjuiatoriiims.  The  fact  that  within  recent  years  the 
morUdity  from  tuberculosis  lias  decreast*d  was  eonsidereit  striking 
proof  of  the  valuable  results  attained,  and  the  sanatorium s  have 
been  given  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit. 

But  at  presc*nt,  after  these  institutions  have  been  in  existence  for 
over  thirty  years,  we  hear  inquiries  from  many  competent  sources 
whether  they  have  done  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  what  has  been 
ex'pected  of  them.  Articles  like  that  of  Edward  S,  McS weeny/ 
Mcflical  Su|)erintendent  of  the  Sea  \'iew  ITospital  in  New  York,  **Are 
We  Getting  Proper  Value  from  Our  Phnit  and  ExiKmditure  for  the 
Tybercidous?''  are  becoming  more  and  more  frccpient  in  our  medical 
journals.  T.  D.  Lister-  is  of  the  opinion  that  "too  much  is  s<imetinies 
claimed  as  the  result  of  the  institutional  training  of  patients.'*  Con- 
sidering that  immenst*  sums  of  money  have  been  investe<l  in  the^e 
institutions,  it  is  but  projKT  to  inqnire  whether  tliey  have  brought 
returns  along  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  lines  commensurate  with 
the  investment. 

limitfttions  of  the  Usefulness  of  Sanatoriuma. — It  seems  that  the 
pessimism  as  to  the  value  of  sanatorituns  displayed  at  prest^nt  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  tliat  too  much  was  ex]>t^eteil  from  them.  They 
are  no  panaceas  for  phthisis.  Some  enthusiasts,  who  have  advocated 
their  erection  and  raised  funds  for  the  purjx»se,  have  in  fact  promised 
too  much  and  wlien  at  present  thest'  institutions  do  not  come  up  to  the 
extravagant  expectations  of  some,  they  are  altogether  condemned. 
This  is  as  imjust  as  the  extreme  enthusiasm  of  those  who  claimecl 
that  sanatoriums  will  solve  the  tut)erculosis  problem.  In  an  official 
report  signed  by  Clifford  AUbutt,  Lander  Brunton,  Arthur  Latham, 
and  William  Osler,^  on  the  value  of  sanatorium  treatment,  it  is  stated: 
**In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  st*verity  of  the  dis€*asc  jiresent,  it  must 
be  useless;  that  in  a  few  instances  it  is  actually  harmful;  and  that  in 
many  eases  this  metho^i  of  treatment  need  not  be  carried  out  in  an 
institution/' 


*  MfHdicrtI  Record,  UUo,  lxxxvii,94. 
«  Lftiiocl,  1917,  ii.  7:il» 


'  Lancet,  1911,  U,  IRO, 
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Sanatorimns. — We  liave  shown  that  success  in  the  treatment  of 

tuhemilosis  can  only  be  attained  bv  ^ainino:  the  fiHifidence  and  the 
eooj>eratinn  of  the  patient  and  retaining  them  over  a  long  periofl  of 
time,  until  the  termination  of  the  case.  The  old  adage  that  rest,  proper 
nourishment,  and  fresh  air  are  effective  as  curative  agents,  holds 
good  tuda\ .  Hut  these  can  onl\'  be  of  benefit  when  taken  method- 
ically, and  atijusted  to  tJie  special  retinirements  of  Ctich  individual 
case.  The  tuberculous  patient  is  usually  an  intlividual  who  lias  not 
led  an  exemplar)'  hygienic  life,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  error 
of  his  ways  has  l>eeii  instnnnental  in  reducing  his  natural  and  inherent 
resisthig  forces  against  the  ravages  of  the  tuheri^Ie  bacilh.  He  innst» 
tlierefore,  be  guided  into  a  healtlifnl  nanic  of  life.  He  must  also  be 
cared  for  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the  dissemination  of  the 
seeds  of  the  disease,  among  those  \vht>  come  into  eontaet  v^ith  him, 

Tliesi*  are  s(jme  of  the  reasons  why  there  have  recently  been  estal>- 
lislied  institutions  with  a  view  of  solving  the  compiex  prophylactic, 
therapeutic,  and  social  problems  of  tuberculosis.  In  these  "sanato- 
riums*'  the  patients  arc  under  the  constant  supervision  of  especially 
trained  physicians  who  scientiHcally  and  methodically  guide  them 
along  climatic,  dietetic,  and  spccihc  lines  of  treatment-  The  rules  of 
rational  life  are  minutely  enforced,  and  tlie  discipline  is  of  a  military 
character  in  praetieall>'  all  wellK^onducted  institutions. 

As  s(M>n  as  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  problem  is  at  once  pre- 
sented whether  the  patient  should  l)e  sent  to  one  of  these  sauatorinius 
or  may  Ik*  cared  f*>r  at  home  with  an  equal  outlook  for  ultimate 
recovery.  In  deciding  this  question  it  is  necessiiry  to  take  into 
consideration  man>'  factors  which  are  but  rarely  thought  of. 

Scope  of  Sanatorimns. ^^The  first  sanatorium  was  established  by 
George  Bodington  in  lN4t),  as  has  alreafly  been  mentioned  (see  p.  574), 
But  he  failed.  Herman  Brehmcr  established  the  tirst  successful  sana- 
torium in  (rermany  in  isrjll,  at  a  time  when  tulierculosis  was  considered 
incurable  because  of  the  teacliings  of  Laemiec  and  the  experience  of 
ancient  physicians.  In  tliis  country  Trudeau  established  the  first 
sanatoriun^  at  Saranac  Lake  in  1SS4  and  niet  witJi  consideral>le  suc- 
cess, discharging  eure<l  patients,  a  thing  which  was  in  those  days 
considered  impossible.  With  the  evolution  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
etiology,  pathology,  and  therap\'  <if  the  flisease,  the  role  of  the  sana- 
torium has  been  greatly  enhance<l.     It  was  ex[>ected  that  it  would 
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Maijy  patients  refusi'  to  enter  saiiat»(riiinis  because  they  rlo  not 
want  to  liavr  tJie  stigma  of  tuliereulosis  which,  they  allege,  will  stick 
to  them  throughout  their  lives  and  may  interfere  with  getting  employ- 
ment under  present  eonchtinus  of  private  and  mnnieipal  phthisio{)boV>ia. 

//  ciut  be  .stahd  without  fear  of  mfetiifg  /jrudjV  to  tlif  controrij  that  tm 
the  ivlioh',  ii(nt(ttorutm.s  do  not  .shotr  better  lattthif^  rt\sult,H  than  [itoperhi 
ronduded  home  treatment.  In  this  country*  hardly  any  State  or  munici- 
pal sanatoriimis  have  pubHshed  satisfact*)ry  reports  with  comparative 
statistics  showing  the  results  attained  as  conipnred  with  a  similar 
group  ot"  patients  treated  in  their  Inimes.  llie  most  iMim|x*tent  com- 
pilations of  statistics  have  been  published  by  Lawrason  Brown  and 
Pope^  about  the  discharges!  patients  from  Saranac  Lake,  auil  by 
Herbert  Maxon  King"  of  the  Loomis  Sanatorium.  To  be  sure,  Browii 
shows  that  five,  ten,  and  even  eighteen  years  after  (iiscliarge  some  of 
the  patients  were  fountl  alive,  and  even  efficient  at  tlieir  oc^npatinns. 
But  the  average  life  of  tlie  consumptive  outside  of  the  institution, 
under  any  mode  t*f  treatment,  has  been  found  to  be  betwet*u  six  or 
seven  years*  Stiidler^  reports  that  five  years  after  the  onset  of  the 
disease  one-half  of  tu!>erculous  patients  arc  h>und  able  to  work  without 
sanatorium  treatment.  There  are  similar  statistics  availal»le  for  other 
Hiuntries,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  United  States  we  would 
find  conditions  the  same  on  careful  investigation.  King's  c<mchision 
as  to  the  value  of  sanatorium  treatment  is  that  his  intjuiry  ** clearly 
demonstrates  the  uncertainty  <»f  apparent  immediate  results  of 
treatment/' 

This  uncertainty  refers  mostly  to  relapses,  which  are  to  be  expected 
when  we  consider  the  undulating  course  of  plithisis,  with  its  peri^nls 
of  remissiirtis  and  of  acute  (*r  siibacyte  exacerl>ations.  The  few  investi- 
gations that  have  been  made  oi  patients  dischargtHl  from  sanatoriums 
in  New  \'ork  show  itlistinctly  that  a  very  higli  proi><Trtion  have  sufTennl 
from  relapses  ijf  the  disease,  vlespitc  the  fact  that  tliey  have  ix^en  found 
** apparently  cured/'  or  "improved"  at  the  time  of  their  discharge, 
^hiny  have  to  be  reailmitted  because  of  tliese  relapses,  aoti  it  has  been 
said  that  the  cure  is  so  gmxl  and  attractive  that  many  patients  like 
to  take  it  several  times. 

In  estimating  the  prolilem  wliether  sanatoriums  bring  returns  com- 
mensurate with  the  money  invested  in  their  crectitai  and  maintenance^ 
w-e  must  chxluct  tliose  cases  which  suH'er  rehq^scs,  for  ob%ious  reasons^. 
And  when  wx*  do  this,  in  addition  to  combining  with  them  those  who 
have  been  discharged  In^cause  the  sanatorimn  was  of  no  benefit  tiv  them. 
and  also  those  who  died,  we  disc-oxer  that  the  cost  per  mi(Te^%'tful  etusf 
u  enormous  and  htirdli/  attraetive  to  mnnkipal  and  State  avthorities. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  sanatoriums  is  showi]  in  another  way.  li  is 
well  known  that  from  25  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  in  the 

1  Am.  Med.,  1904.  viii.  879;  Z^^clir.  f   Tul^erkulose,  UIOH,  xii,  2CMS. 
»  Tr.  Nat.  Assn.  for  Study  imd  Prpvent.  Tuberc,  1912.  viii.  82, 
«  D«^ut,  Arch.  f.  Win.  Meti.,  \m2.  i%%\\  412. 
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nistitiitions  which  aim  at  a<lniitting  but  "  iiieijiient*'  cases  are  "closed" 
cases  with  negative  sputum.  Some  authors  are  inclined  to  estimate 
that  over  50  jjer  cent,  of  these  abacillary  eases  are  in  fact  non-tubercu- 
hnis.  (\  r>.  Partfit  estimates  ct>use natively  that  "^'A  per  cent,  of  the 
aUacillary  cases  whicli  are  classified  as  nnwlerately  advaneed  cases  of 
tuhereutosis  are  nnn-tul>ereuhnis.  It  is  on  these  cases  that  siicli  large 
sums  are  spent  with  a  view  of  preventing  and  curing  tuberculosis;  they  , 
improve  the  statistics  of  success  of  the  institutions.  When  we  con- 
temj>Iate  the  cost  we  are  asttnmde<b  I  assisted  at  the  autopsy  on  a 
woman  who  spent  twenty-six  years  eontimiously  iti  a  sanatorium  and 
a  fKispital  for  advanced  consumptives*  We  found  that  she  had  no 
active  tubercuhnis  lesion.  Even  if  we  c^nmt  only  $5()tl  |)er  year,  the 
conun unity  wasted  S13,0(M)  on  tliis  woman,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  her  work  which  might  have  been  more  than  this  sum  if  she  had  not 
been  kept  in  an  institution.  Then,  she  kept  out  at  least  twenty-six 
patients  who  reall,\'  ne€*<ie4l  hospital  care.  The  sanatorium s  and  hos- 
pitals in  tliis  country  all  have  numerous  such  cases.  This  is  ]>roved 
by  tlie  statistics  of  Ash  and  Washburn  which  we  have  already  qu(*tc*l 
(see  p.  471). 

The  educational  value  of  the  sanutt>riums  is  beyond  question,  teach- 
ing, as  they  do,  objectively  the  ndes  of  healthful  life.  lint  the  patients 
of  the  lower  s<K*ial  strata,  who  make  u[>  the  bulk  of  dependent  ci»n- 
sumptives,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  continue  along  tlie  hygienic  lines  whicJi 
they  have  learned.  Returning  to  the  tenements,  with  rooms  without 
windows  or  baths,  coupled  with  a  low  earning  capacity,  one  cannot 
live  in  the  manner  he  learnwl  in  an  institutitJU.  Relapses,  which  are 
hkely  umler  all  circumstances,  are  inevitable  for  these  reasons  alone. 
In  England  Dr.  Lister  and  many  others  have  considered  the  educa- 
tional value  of  sanatoriimis  a  great  failure. 

On  the  other  haml,  the  recent  educational  campaign  carried  on  by 
tlie  various  antituberculosis  agencies  has  done  all  that  can  be  done 
along  educational  lines.  In  fact,  the  dispensaries  with  their  social 
ser\iees,  the  ilay  and  night  camps,  etc.,  achieve  edueatitwial,  as  well 
as  therapeutic  resists  which  are,  from  a  certain  viewpoint,  superior 
to  and  more  far  reaching  than  those  of  the  sanatoriums  and  at  less  cost. 

Let  us  not  overestimate  the  pro|>liy lactic  value  of  the  sanatoriums. 
It  was  hoi>e<l  that  by  segregating  consumptives,  scairces  of  infec- 
tion w*ould  he  isolatcii  Hut  we  have  already  shown  that  this  was  a 
vain  ho}x\  Ordy  "incipient**  cases  art*  admittcrl— so  far  as  they  can 
be  fountl  and  ijiduced  t(»  enter  in  time — while  advanccMl  cases,  which 
are  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  expectorate  myriads  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  are  rejected.  The  statement  that  institutif>nal  treatment  is 
the  predominant  cause*  of  the  decline  in  the  death-rates  from  phthisis, 
winch  has  been  expoimdetl  by  Xewsholme^  with  such  vigor,  is  not 
aupiK>rted  by  facts.     Newsholme*s  figures  have  been  demolished  by 
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Karl  Pearson/  one  of  the  most  competent  authorities  to  judge  statis- 
tics. In  Germany — the  home  of  the  sanatorium — this  claim  has  been 
abandoned  during  recent  years.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Comet  and 
Robert  Koch  at  the  Antituberculosis  Congress  in  London,  there  were 
at  least  226,000  persons  disseminating  tubercle  bacilli  in  Germany, 
and  only  20,000  were  cared  for  in  institutions,  and  of  these  latter  only 
4000  expectorated  bacilli.  This  number  could  not  have  had  any  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  tuberculosis. 
In  the  United  States  conditions  are  the  same.  In  recent  attempts  at 
prophylaxis  of  transmissible  diseases  no  attempts  are  made  to  isolate 
cases  when  the  number  of  "  carriers"  is  large.  This  point  has  been  verj- 
well  elaborated  by  one  of  the  best  sanitarians,  Charles  V.  Chapin. 
WTiy  tuberculosis  is  an  exception  has  not  been  shown. 

Froin  the  clinical  standpoint,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  reliable 
statistics  showing  that  the  mortality  of  patients  who  hare  been  treated 
in  sanatorivms  is  lower  than  that  of  those  who  hate  been  cared  for  in  their 
homes.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States  have  not  published  comprehensive  data  along  these  lines, 
excepting  those  by  Lawrason  Brown  and  King.  In  Germany,  although 
long  and  apparently  learned  books  and  articles  have  been  produced, 
they  are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  about  this  problem  as  we  are  in  this 
country'.  The  reasons  are  that  the  material  is  not  comparable.  A 
drastic  illustration  may  be  cited.  In  the  selection  of  cases  it  is  aimed 
at  admitting  only  those  in  the  incipient  stage.  The  result  is  that  at 
Grabowsee  45.2  per  cent.,  and  at  Melsungen  97  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
have  not  shown  any  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Ulrici  reports 
that  in  40  per  cent,  of  the  patients  at  Mulrose  he  could  not  make  a 
positive  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  Leube  sjiys  that  many  patients 
who  are  admitted  to  sanatoriums  in  Germany  are,  when  examhied  by 
military  surj^eons,  found  fit  for  the  army  and  accepted.  And  during 
the  recent  wiir,  the  military  authorities  have  found  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  coiisuniptives  have  made  excellent  soldiers.  To  be  sure,  the 
outdoor  life  and  the  regularity  in  habits  which  military  service  involves, 
as  well  as  the  nourishing  f(M)d,  may  be  some  of  the  factors  in  improving 
many  tuberculous  patients,  as  some  have  suggested.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  greater  lunnber  of  these  i)atients,  though  they  had  been  in 
sanatoriums,  were  not  at  all  tuberculous.  They  are  derived  from  the 
class  collectively  grouped  as  ''consumptives  with  negative  sputum.'* 

It  is  obvious  that  statistics  of  such  "consumptives"  will  show  good 
and  lasting  results  of  treatment.  In  their  b(H)k  on  the  prognosis  of 
tuberculosis  Kuthy  and  WolH'-Kisner,  reviewing  the  subject,  say  that 
exact  and  scientific  data  are  not  available  to  prove  the  value  of  saiia- 
toriuni  treatment;  and  Xewsholnie,  who  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
benefits  of  histitutional  treatment,  also  says  that  there  are  no  exact 
and  comparable  data  available  to  prove  it. 

'  FiRht  against  Tul>er('ul()sis  and  the  Death  Rate  from  I'hthisis.  I>ondon,  1911;  Tuber- 
culosis. Heredity,  and  Environment,  I^ndon,  1912. 
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Causes  of  Failure  of  Institutional  Treatment  from  the  Therapeutic 
Viewpoint — While  institutional  treatment  undoubtedly  luis  its  advan- 
tages, which  will  be  sho\\ii  later  on*  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  and 
clinicians  cannot  approve  of  aJI  the  methods  pursued  in  sanato- 
rinms.  The  fact  is,  whulmule  ireatmeni  of  tfucb  a  iompte.v  dmaite  a^ 
pitthms  w  7wt  uhaL  IndimlualhMiimi  is  here  of  greakr  wiporiance 
than  in  mod  other  dweaseit.  Says  Albert  Robin  :^  *^One  of  the  dis- 
ad\'antages  of  the  sanatorium  is  that  it  applies  too  often  arbitrary 
pritvciples  to  patients  whose  tlisease  can  only  be  relievetl  by  individual- 
ized methods.  It  is  ft)r  this  reason  that  the  practitioner  who  knows  how 
to  adapt  the  treatment  to  each  of  the  small  inmiber  of  ]>atients  under 
his  care,  ami  to  take  cognisance  of  the  temixramental  indications,  is 
qualiHed  to  tnunaj^c  a  case  of  tut>ercytosis  as  well  as^  if  not  better  thiin, 
the  siinattiriinii  doctor  who  lias  under  his  care  a  large  number  of 
patients  of  whose  individual  idiosyncrasies  he  is  ignorant,  at  least 
for  a  time,  and  must  therefore  ha\'e  a  strong  tendency  to  subject  them 
all  tu  the  same  metlifKl  of  treatment."  This  refers  to  private  sana- 
toriums,  in  which  the  patients  must  be  catered  to  if  they  are  to  be 
retained  h»r  months*  In  State  and  mmiicipal  sanatoriums,  where  the 
poor  and  <lependent  patient  faces  starvation  if  he  leaves  the  institu- 
tion»  the  trouble  is  of  a  diametrically  opposite  character.  The  fact 
tliat  a  large  proportion  of  i>atients  leave  before  the  physicians  discharge 
them  shows  that  they  cannot  Ix^  satisfied. 

,  This  lack  of  individualization  in  treatment  is  seen  hi  many  ways  in 
the  sanatoriums  which  are  hotbeds  of  thera]5eutic  hobbies.  But  this 
is  usually  not  st*  harmful  as  the  uniformity  of  tJie  ^iiet  in  institutions* 
Mam  feed  i  It  (J  Iff  difficult  at  heM  and  can  only  Ije  carried  out  in  jails , 
where  the  inmates  hare  mt  choice,  or  in  armies  during  war^  In  a  discus^ 
sion  on  tlie  sanatorium  problem  in  England,  T.  1).  Lister*  thus  sum- 
marize<l  the  food  question:  "It  is  badly  cooked,  badly  served,  from 
ignorance  or  lack  of  sympathy-  for  human  weaknesses,  from  unneces- 
sar;^'  monotony  in  the  flaily  menu.  For  the  convenience  of  the  stall  and 
store  room  there  is  a  melancholy  recurrence  of  tlie  same  food  after  the 
same  intervals  in  some  sanatoriums.  Loss  of  interest  and  loss  of 
ai)petite  result.  Patients,  staff  and  <loct(jrs  often  become  institu- 
tionalizefh  Thert^  is  always  a  risk  of  deterioration  in  (»fficial  clinicians/* 
To  subject  to  the  same  dietary  tuberculous  patients  in  ditferent  stages 
of  the  disease,  with  different  iufliviilnal  capacities  for  digestion  and 
assimilation,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  and  adapted  to  different 
kinds  and  ]>repa  rat  ions  i»f  foods,  is  I  pound  to  meet  witii  failure.  For 
this  reason  we  find  that  complaints  about  the  (piantity  and  quality  of 
the  food  are  universal  in  public  sanatoriums,  and  to  some  extent  in 
private  institutions  where  foiKl  is  ser\*ed  a  la  carte. 

It  can  hardl\'  be  expected  that  municipal,  Stiite  and  philanthropic 
sanatoriums  should  supply  food  a  la  carte:  it  will  always  be  tahle 

'  TraiteniPDt  de  la  tiibereulose,  Paris,  1912.  p,  67, 
'  LaticGt,  1017.  ii,  739. 
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d'hote.  And  for  this  re^ison  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  patients 
is  to  be  expected .  To  l)e  sure,  these  institutions  are  always  filled  and 
there  are  lonj?  waiting  lists.  But  %vhen  patient*^  leave  before  they  are 
disehargei!,  we  may  safely  assmiie  that  tlie  f-ost  incurred  during  s>ev- 
erfil  weeks  or  months  for  their  uiaintenanee  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
wasteil. 

In  American  municipal  sanatoriums  of  the  large  industrial  cities 
the  failure  in  this  regard  is  even  greater  than  in  other  countries, 
because  we  must  care  for  tuberculous  immigrants  of  various  nation- 
alities, whose  tastes  ditfcr  extremely  as  regards  foorl  anrl  its  preparation, 
as  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

These  are  some  of  the  drawbacks  uf  sanatorimii  treatment.  It  is 
for  these  n'astjus  that  the  municipal  aufl  State  siinatorinnis  in  many 
cities  of  the  I'nited  States  are  not  fille<i  with  a  desirable  element,  but 
contain  a  large  proportitjii  of  undeserving  iiuliv  iiluals.  "My  efforts 
are  not  going  to  l)e  de\'ote<l  to  (noddling  tramps  and  other  parasites/' 
exclaims  in  despair  I>r  Edward  S.  Mt*Swef*ny,  the  Me^lical  Superin- 
tendent f»f  the  Sea  View  Hospital  in  New  York.  These  are  also  the 
reasons  why  the  best  elements  of  tlic  tiiherculous  population  in  this 
country  will  always  have  to  be  careil  for  in  their  homes,  as  is  the  case 
at  present* 

^dications  for  InstitutloEal  TT6atmeiit.--Unt  there  are  maii\'  eases 
of  tuiterculosis  which  cannot  lie  treated  in  atiy  other  place  than  in  insti- 
tutions. In  fact,  anyone  with  exptTiencc  in  a  large  city  is  convince<l 
that  tuberculosis  cammt  be  managwl  without  the  aid  of  institutional 
trcatmcjit.  Of  the  cases  which  are  suitable  for  sanati^rium  treatment 
and  would  he  h>st  witlujut  it,  we  may  mention  the  ft»llowing; 

Among  well-tiMlo  jiatients  we  meet  with  many  who,  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  be  careil  for  in  their  hi>mes.  To  send  them  to  the 
country  without  control  may  prove  disastrous,  l>ecause  the  foolish 
and  reckless  rich  show  at  times  greater  lack  of  self-restraint  than  the 
stn|>id  |MM>r.  They  are  best  cared  fi>r  in  {irivate  sanatoriums  in  which 
most  of  the  drawliacks  uf  the  public  institutions  are  eliminated.  They 
may  he  sent  to  sanatoriums  for  a  short  stay,  over  the  hot  summer 
months,  or  for  outdoor  treatment  for  the  relief  of  an  acute  exactTba* 
tion,  etc.;  or  for  a  long  period  tilt  the  rlisease  is  arrested.  (Jreat  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  becouic  eg(»centric*  excessively 
introspective,  or  hypochrondriacs,  which  is  not  unusual. 

Among  tlie  jMior,  and  thosi'  who  have  become  dependent  liecause  of 
the  diseas<\  we  meet  with  a  large  rnmiber  of  patients  who  have  no 
family  to  care  for  them  during  their  illness  aiul,  with  or  without  funds, 
they  arc  unable  to  find  liMlgings  uiKler  present  conditions  of  rampant 
phthisiophobia.  Many  boarding  houses  bar  persons  who  cough;  ami 
at  times  even  near  relatives  are  overtaken  with  a  .sense  of  stupid  fear 
of  infccticui,  and  want  to  get  ri<l  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  For  tlie-se 
there  is  left  nothing  but  to  go  to  a  well-regulated  sanatorium. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  phthisical  patients  who  notoriously  lack 
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will  power  to  carry  out  the  most  important  of  the  measures  pre- 
scribed for  them  anti,  remaining  in  the  cit\%  they  are  apt  to  be  temptetl 
b\'  the  opportimities  for  gay  life,  or  e%Tii  excesses.  They  are  better 
nff  ill  saiiatoriums. 

On  tlie  other  handt  there  are  many  who  show  all  wiUingness  to  do 
everything  that  is  conducive  to  the  cure  of  the  disease^  but  they 
have  not  the  funds  to  pay  for  caparious  rooms  in  a  desiraWe  part  of 
the  eity»  for  go<Ml  nourishment  and  medical  attendance-  Tuberculosis 
is  after  all  the  nnist  expensive  of  diseases,  not  only  for  the  special 
and  costly  nourishment  and  residence  which  are  rcfiuired,  Init  mainly 
for  the  long  time  the  patient  must  renriain  idle,  and  the  savings  of  years 
may  \iv  exhaustcfl  beftjre  he  can  resume  work.  While  most  of  these 
can  be,  and  are,  well  careci  for  in  the  ctinies,  the  day  and  night  e^mps, 
found  in  every  large  city  at  present,  we  meet  with  many  who,  for 
obvious  reasons,  are  better  otf  in  sanatoriums,  at  least  for  short  stays. 

Most  phthisical  patients  should  leave  the  city  durmg  the  hot  summer 
months,  an(J  those  who  cannot  raise  the  funds  for  the  purpose  are 
profjer  charges  of  the  sanatoriums.  Indeed,  if  the  sanatoriums  were 
not  filled  with  laz>\  undeserving  tramps  and  vagrants  who  remain  for 
years  in  the  institiitiiius,  anrt  when  dischargt^d  from  one,  soon  gain 
admission  to  another,  they  conjd  well  care  for  the  just  mentioned  class 
of  patients.  It  seems  tu  me  that  the  German  system  of  admitting 
tuberculous  patients  for  three  or  four  months  is  much  sui>erior  to  ours, 
where  the\'  are  often  kept  indefinitely.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  patients 
must  wait  for  months  before  beds  are  vacant  for  them,  and  truly 
incipient  eases,  left  without  i>r(iper  care  while  waiting  for  admission, 
may  iM^ome  advanced. 

The  longer  we  are  up  against  the  problems  presented  by  tuberculosis 
in  the  city,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  pithlir  sanatormms 
ought  Ui  he  nniverttd  iiitti  luhnpltah  irfnrb  admtt  pafltni^  if  ft  Hliort  jiotire^ 
keep  them  for  a  fetr  weeks ^  a  ntj^iffh  or  hro^  unfll  thetf  reffoiii  their  .'Strength, 
ami  are  fit  for  trmtmefit  ut  the  cluik\^.  Patients  who  suffer  from  acute 
exacerbations  during  the  long,  chronic  course  of  phthisis  could  then 
be  cared  for.  Inasumch  as  municipal  institutions  are  now  in  abun- 
dance near  cities,  this  could  easily  be  iifTomiilisheiL 

But  sanatoriums  still  work  on  the  theory  that  they  are  t**  cure  their 
patients,  which  they  cannot  do  in  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  cases, 
which  is,  in  fact,  not  more  than  home  treatment  accomplishes. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
DIETETIC  TREATMENT. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Dietetics  for  Consumptives. — ^Because  phthisis 
is  accompanied  by  wasting  of  the  body  it  requires  careful,  generous, 
and  at  times  excessive  nourishment  wiUi  a  view  to  covering  the  deficit 
created  by  the  extravagant  drain  resulting  from  the  toxemia,  fever, 
loss  of  appetite,  disturbed  digestion,  faulty  metabolism  and  con- 
comitant emaciation.  Comet  suggests  that  the  rapid  waste  of  the 
tissues  tends  to  hasten  absorption  of  the  proteins  surrounding  the 
tuberculous  foci  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  inhibits  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  healing  by  means  of  induration  and  also  furthers  the  periph- 
eral dissemination  of  the  bacilli.  Inasmuch  as  the  disease  finds 
most  of  its  victims  among  the  poor  and  destitute,  or  causes  destitu- 
tion and  despondency  in  those  who  had  been  self-supporting  before 
its  onset,  the  dietetic  problems  are  not  only  of  a  physiological  nature, 
but  also  have  important  economic  bearings.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
dependent  consumptive  must  not  be  prescribed  food  which  is  beyond 
his  reach  financially. 

In  my  experience  the  dietetics  of  phthisis  are,  in  fact,  more  depen- 
dent on  the  finaucial  resources  of  the  patient  than  on  the  careful  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  of  calories  contained  in  the  various  foodstuffs. 
Considering  the  variety  of  dietaries  which  have  been  urged  by  various 
authors,  in  this  disease,  and  that  each  author  claims  good  results  with 
his  method,  it  is  obvious  that  no  specific  diet  has  been  demed  which  will 
suit  evcnj  case.  In  fact,  all  that  can  he  stated  is  that  tuberculous  paiienU 
need  food,  just  like  other  persons  who  are  underfed y  but  they  usually  need 
more  of  it. 

Need  for  Individualization  of  Diet. — Most  of  the  studies  in  the 
dietetics  of  ])hthisis  have  been  carried  out  in  sanatoriums,  some  of 
whicli  have  had  siiflieient  funds  for  an  extravagant  diet,  while  others 
with  meaner  finances  luive  sho\\ni  similar  results.  But  the  lessons 
from  institutional  exixrience  are  not  a])])licable  in  their  entirety  to 
patients  treated  in  their  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time-honored 
advice  ^iven  to  tuberculous  ])atients:  "Kat  plenty  of  milk,  eggs  and 
meat,"  is  often  decidedly  harmful  to  those  who  follow  it  implicitly. 

There  is  great  urgency  for  individualization  of  the  diet  in  phthisis: 
it  is  important  that  the  diet  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
patient  and  not  to  the  disease.  The  ** personal  equation"  counts  for 
more  than  the  disease. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  institutional  treatment  of 
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phthisis  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  negligence  in  this  regard.  WTiole- 
sale  feeding  is  usually  disastrous  for  human  beings.  The  food  in 
first  class  table  d'hote  restaurants  is  usually  unbearable  to  the  average 
person  when  relied  on  continyally  for  a  eonsiderable  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  up  a  meny  which  %vill  suit  the  palate,  digestive  capaci- 
ties, and  fimctions  of  one  hundred  patients  in  an  institution  w^here 
they  must  remain  for  months.  The  difficulties  are  greater  with 
tuberculous  patients  whose  gastric  functions  are  ven'  often  deranged. 
Tuberculous  patients  cannot  be  treateil  like  soldiers  in  tJie  army, 
or  prisoners,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  aims. 

It  is  not  tnie  that  two  kinds  of  food  of  different  composition,  but 
theoretically  of  the  same  nutritive  value,  will  invariably  be  of  the 
same  digestibility,  or  produce  tlie  same  effects.  It  may  be  calculated 
in  the  laboratory  that  a  portion  of  beefsteak,  roast  beef,  poultry,  sau- 
sages, stew,  cheese,  potatoes,  cereals,  bread,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  contains  a 
I  certain  proportion  of  proteins,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  and  will  liberate 
a  certain  number  of  calories  when  burned  in  the  body.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  three  eggs  is  equivalent  to  about 
100  grams  of  red  meat,  while  100  grams  of  bread  is  approximately 
equal  to  one  egg,  or  30  grams  of  beef,  or  200  grams  of  potatoes,  or 
280  grams  of  milk.  But  ver\'  often  a  consumptive  assimilates  three 
boiled  eggs  more  easily  than  100  grams  of  beef,  or  3(X)  grams  of  bread. 
At  times  the  patient  assimilates  250  grams  of  milk  better  tlian  200 
granis  of  potatoes.  Because  of  the  personal  equation  many  patients 
refuse  to  thrive  ou  scientilically  prepared  dietaries.  An  Irishman 
resents  spaghetti,  an  Italian  refuses  Irish  stew,  a  Germ^iu  prefers 
sausages  U>  the  English  roast  beef,  etc. 

For  these  reasons,  in  prescribing  a  diet  for  a  patient  we  must  always 
take  into  careful  consideration  his  habits  of  life,  the  fcHxls  uiM*n  which 
he  has  been  raised,  and  his  |>ersoual  likes  and  dislikes.  I'ven  when  a 
change  is  imptTativc,  it  is  dangerous  to  institute  it  suddenly,  and 
we  must  make  a  strong  effort  to  fit  tlie  diet  to  the  one  the  patient 
has  been  used  to.  The  factors  which  should  guide  us  are  the  presence 
or  absence  of  anorexia,  fever,  constipation,  diarrhea,  etc. 

Superalimentation  and  Forced  Feeding.— With  a  view  of  replenish- 
i!ig  the  wasted  tissues,  especially  in  those  who  are  by  nature  bad  eaters, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  superalimentation,  or  even  forced  fee<Iing, 
is  indicate<i  in  most  cases  of  phthisis.  It  has  been  obscned  tJiat 
^Dccasioually  an  emaciated  patient  gains  in  weight  under  such  a  regime, 
and  some  authors  have  advised  that  all  sufferers  from  phthisis  shoulrl 
be  '* stuff e<l.*'  Even  Pebovc's  method  of  introducing  food  thnmgh 
the  stomach  tul>e  into  those  who  would  otherwise  not  consume  large 
quantities  of  nourishment  was  in  vogue  for  some  time  until  it  was 
found  that  the  gain  in  weight  which  forced  feeding  prorUiced  in  some 
ca^s  was  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  the  lesion  in  the  lung  had 
improved.  It  was  also  foimd  that  many  patients  under  forced  feeding, 
with  or  without  the  stomach  tube,  may  gain  in  weight  and  improve 
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otherwise  for  some  timet  wlien  suddenly  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
rebels*  and  within  a  few  days  they  lose  more  than  they  had  gaine<l  in 
several  months. 

Estimation  of  the  Nutritioii  of  the  Patient. — In  our  attempts  at 
estimating  the  results  f»f  eertain  tlietetic  nieth(Kls  in  tuherculosis  we 
cannot  always  !)e  giiided  by  the  seientifie  tie  termination  of  the  nmn- 
ber  of  calories  ingested  by  the  patient  every  day;  nor  even  by  the 
quantity  of  prt^teins,  fat,  and  earhohydrates  whieji  the  patient  has 
eonsufiKMl.  Attempts  along  these  lines  have  proved  futile  in  practice; 
they  liave  not  given  us  a  diet  which  will  suit  all.  or  tlie  vast  majarity, 
of  cases.  It  seems  tiiat  only  clinical  observation  of  the  individual 
patient,  his  state  of  imtrition,  his  digestive  capacity  and  the  assimi- 
lal)ility  of  the  ingestnl  foml  are  of  value  in  this  regard* 

We  aim  at  increasing  the  amount  of  mairishinent  so  that  tJie  patient 
shall  gain  in  weight  and  remain  stationary  at  somewhat  above  his 
usual,  or  nomial,  weight  before  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Wliile  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  gain  in  weight  is  a  g*>od  index  of  the 
value  of  the  tiiet,  it  is»  however*  often  liable  to  mislead.  Faitefttng  by 
no  mcmis  goejf  hand  in  hand  with  enhanring  the  re^^himwe  agatmst  the 
inhercuhms  Uhremia  in  every  rme.  We  also  meet  with  cases  with  hardly 
any  gain  in  weight,  in  fact  remaining  imdcr  tlie  staudarcl  weight,  yet 
the  lesion  in  the  hmg  heals,  and  recovery  is  good. 

*'The  main  object  of  ilietetic  treatment;"  says  Brown,^  *'  is  to  enable 
the  patient  to  regain  his  lost  weight,  hut  not  to  make  him  a  flabby. 
Ijreathless  mass  of  inert  fat."  Excessive  nourishment,  which  increases 
the  weight  of  a  patient  nu>re  than  two  or  three  p^airnls  i>er  numth 
<m  the  average,  is  apt  to  result  in  an  overload  of  fat  ami  water  without 
any  utility.  We  should  strengthen,  but  not  fatten  the  patient.  *'  When 
a  workman  has  to  j>erform  hani  work»  he  eats  meat,"  says  Daremberg;* 
"the  consumptive  has  to  iJcrftvnii  a  very  haitl  task,  the  task  of  re* 
pairing  his  wasted  body."  In  fibroid  jjhthisis  obesity  is  not  ran* — 
*'obesite  toxique"  of  the  French — and  is  often  more  annoyhig  to  the 
patient  than  the  symptoms  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  the  average  case  we  may  jnclgc  the  ]»rogress  of  the  disease  by 
following  the  weight  of  the  patient,  provided  we  also  tiike  otlier  factors 
into  consi<leration.  With  the  increase  in  weight  there  nhonld  als<)  be 
an  increase  in  strt»ngth;  physical  examination  should  also  show 
regression  of  the  signs  in  the  lungs,  the  cough  should  be  ameliorated 
and  the  quantity  of  sputum  decreased.  Witli  sucli  signs,  a  slow  and 
persistent  gain,  fiuully  reaching  ten  tr»  fifteen  pounds  higher  than 
the  patient's  normal  weight  before  he  was  attacked  by  phthisis,  indi- 
cates that  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  <liet  is  good. 

Do  All  Tuhereulous  Patients  Need  Special  Diets? — A  large  pri>p>r- 
tion  of  ])hthisical  patients,  |jri»bably  one-tliird  of  all,  have  good  apj>e- 
tites  and  digestion.   In  fact,  even  febrile  consimiptives  are  .seen  without 

i  Oaler*»  Modern  Medicine,  i,  482. 

>  Les  difTcrenlc^^  rorni<>Ei  cimiquos  de  ta  ttibefculoiie  pulniotifilrft,  Palis,  1906,  p.  149. 
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anorexia  which  accompanies  nearly  all  other  fevers.  The  prognosis 
is  good  so  long  as  they  retain  their  gastro-intesthial  functions.  They 
may  be  told  that  a  moderate  increase  in  the  quant it>^  of  food  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  eat  is  sufficient  and»  wheii  possible,  they  should 
increase  somewhat  the  quantity  of  proteins  and  fats,  provided  the 
stomach  does  not  rcbeL 

If  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  in  abeyan<'e,  or  disappearing, 
and  the  signs  in  the  lung  show  that  the  lesion  is  cicatrizing,  we  should 
not  worry  about  a  lack  of  gain  in  weight,  or  even  w^hen  they  show 
a  few  pounds  less  than  their  normal  weight.  .(  patieui  trifh  a  good 
appetite  and  digeMion  need^s  no  special  diet;  he  should  eat  just  like 
atiy  other  person,  or  a  tittle  more,  if  he  can  without  inconvenience. 
On  this  pant  all  authorities  agree  to<:lay.  Thus,  King^  says:  *'  In  the 
absence  of  certain  complicati<uis,  a  diet  which  would  suffice  for  the 
same  imlividual  under  normal  conditions  of  life  will  doubtless,  with 
very  slight  raoilifieations,  meet  the  requirements  in  the  presence  of 
tuWrciiIosis,  the  more  especially  during  that  period  of  the  disease 
when  constitutioual  syiujitoins  are  either  abstrnt  or  hut  slightly  mani- 
fest/* l*atersfui,'  whose  patients  work  at  graduate<l  labor,  gives 
them  *'a  liberal  diet  which  consists  of  the  ordinary  food  which  the 
working  classes  pro\'ifie  for  themsel\*es  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
a  Hon  I  it/*  In  fact,  patients  who  tend  to  become  excessively  fat  have 
their  diet  re<luced  in  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  patients  who  lose  progressively  in  weight  and 
strength,  arc  anemic  and  delrilitated  despite  the  rest  which  is  rigidly 
enforct^fl,  need  more  aufl  better  fomi  if  they  are  to  recover,  or  hold  their 
own,  in  the  struggle  with  the  disease.  But  eAcn  here  superalimentation 
nmst  be  carefulh'  adapte*!  to  the  digestixx*  capacity  of  the  patient. 

It  may  be  state<l  as  a  general  rule  that  the  suggestion  of  some 
authors  that  in  such  cases  the  patients  must  consume  between  450() 
and  (»l)rHf  (alories  daily  is  a  dangerous  one.  Kxperieuee  has  taught 
that  one  who  will  not  recover,  or  hohl  his  own,  tui  a  diet  of  '.]M\  calories, 
will  not  reccjver  at  alb  Pr^vfessor  Fisher-  says:  "  We  may  feel  satisfied 
that  given  proper  focKl  elements,  the  average  tut>erculous  piitient  can 
be  sucoessfuIl\'  mairishcd  on  3<XK)  calories  per  flay;  in  other  words, 
on  no  more  than  is  usually  cousuuicd  by  the  sedentary  man/'  N. 
1>.  Banlswell  and  John  Iv  ('hai>man*  havt^  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
elusion  after  a  thorough  experimental  study  of  the  sui^ject* 

Variety* — The  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  diet  of  the  tuber- 
culous ]>atient  who  is  losing  weight  is  variety,  both  as  regards  nutritive 
principies  as  well  as  appetizing  qualities.  There  is  nothing  more 
abhorrent  to  a  tuberc^ulous  patient,  and  to  a  large  extent  to  all  sufferers 
from  chronic  diseases,  than  homogeneity  of  diet.  No  limited  and 
exclusive  diet  can  keep  a  patient  well  for  any  length  of  time  because 


>  Sbcth  laterriid  Cong.  Tiiberc,  100*4,  i,  719. 

«  Ibid.  p.  H93, 

VD lets  in  Tuberculosis,  London*  1908. 
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it  does  not  respond  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  diflFerent  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body.  It  does  not  stimulate  the  secretions  of  all  the 
digestive  glands.  If  an  exclusively  animal  diet  is  taken,  only  the 
gastric  juice  is  stimulated,  while  the  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and 
intestinal  juices  are  not  utilized  and,  remaining  free  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  are  apt  to  act  as  irritants  and  produce  diarrhea  which 
is  exhausting,  or  constipation  which  is  harmful  in  other  ways. 

We  often  meet  with  patients  who  have  been  given  diet  lists  in 
which  four  or  five  meals  are  listed  for  the  day.  But  any  appetite 
they  may  have  had  before  the  list  was  consulted  promptly  disappears, 
because  it  shows  the  foods  which  have  been  given  them  for  months 
without  any  appreciable  variation.  Many  patients  who  have  followed 
the  injunction  *'plenty  of  milk  and  eggs'*  have  engendered  such  an 
aversion  to  these  articles  that  the  mere  mention  of  an  egg  is  sufficient 
to  disturb  the  slight  appetite  for  other  foods  which  was  called  forth 
by  hunger.  It  is  always  advisable  to  consult  the  patient  as  to  the  kind 
of  food  he  prefers  or  longs  for  and,  if  there  are  no  contra-indications, 
to  give  it  to  him. 

Precautions  to  be  Taken  when  Overfeeding  Patients.— Before  a 
patient  is  urged  on  to  a  course  of  superalimentation  certain  precau- 
tions are  to  be  taken:  He  must  be  carefully  exammed  with  a  view  of 
ascertainmg  whether  or  not  he  can  stand  additional  feeding.  Those 
showing  signs  of  arteriosclerosis,  nephritis,  gall-stones,  nephrolithiasis, 
or  gout,  should  not  be  allowed  superfeeding,  especially  with  animal 
proteins.  It  is  likely  to  throw  a  considerable  strain  on  the  kidneys, 
or  even  produce  albuminuria.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  is  to  be 
ascertained,  and  those  having  dilated  organs,  or  disturbances  in  the 
tonicity  and  motility  of  the  viscus,  are  to  be  treated  for  these  troubles 
when  practicable.  The  appetite  is  of  great  importance.  Although 
we  may  succeed  with  some  patients  in  urging  them  to  eat  irresi^ective 
of  the  appetite,  we  will  fail  with  many. 

Proper  ])reparation  of  food  goes  a  long  way  in  counteracting  anorexia ; 
Dettweiler,  who  made  a  great  success  with  his  sanatorium,  said  that 
tlie  kitchen  was  his  pliarniary.  It  is  better  to  give  the  patient  small 
quantities  of  each  of  several  dishes,  well  and  a])])etizingly  prepared, 
than  large  quantities  of  one  or  two  dishes.  The  fact  that  the  food  value 
is  theoretically  sufficient  in  the  latter  case  does  not  alter  matters. 
With  sonic  i)aticnts  animal  food  should  ])redominate,  with  others  eggs, 
and  witli  still  others,  milk.  The  diet  must  he  frequently  changtHl, 
especially  when  the  digestive  tract  shows  signs  of  rebellion. 

With  well-to-do  ])atients  these  are  siui])le  matters,  but  with  the  poor 
the  i)rol)lein  is  often  hard  to  solve.  The  writer  usually  stmds  for  the 
mother,  wife,  or  sister  of  the  patient  and  gives  her  directions  along 
these  lines. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  disease  is  likely  to  last  for  months,  if  not 
for  years,  we  nuist  span*  the  digestive  organs,  th(*  cornerstone  of 
phthisiotherapy,  as  they  have  been  called,  and  not  overburden  them 
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with  work.  The  first  imperative  prineiple  is  proper  mastication. 
But  regularity  in  meals  is  of  the  saiee  importance.  The  menus 
of  some  authors  mention  six  and  more  meals  a  day,  which  are 
excessive  in  my  experience.  Three,  at  most  four  meals  a  day  are 
sufficient  for  most  patients,  and  afford  some  rest  to  tlie  stomach 
between  the  meals.  At  all  events,  the  stomach  must  he  given  a 
complete  rest  during  the  night,  which  can  be  done  by  avoiding  all  food 
In-tween  9  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Proteid  Foods. — Experimental  researches  of  Richet  nmi  Herlcourt 
and  others  Jiave  proved  conelusi\'ely  that  when  ingested  raw,  animal 
foods  have  an  especially  beneficial  effect  in  tuberculosis,  "llie  s|>ecnfic 
effect  seems  to  reside  more  in  tJie  juices  of  the  meats  than  in  the  fiber. 
Ilerhiwjrous  aninials,  like  the  cow.  are  more  prone  to  toberciilosis 
than  carnivorous  animals,  as  the  dog. 

The  best  source  of  proteins  for  a  tuberculous  patient  is  animal 
food;  the  proteins  of  veget^ible  origin  are  not  so  easily  assimilated. 
Meats  possess  all  the  cjualities  which  are  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  consumpti^'e.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  who  maintain  with 
Keliogg'  that  a  low  proteui  diet  is  productive  of  better  results,  and  urge 
vegetable  proteins  in  tlie  dietetic  management  of  the  iinilady.  It  is, 
however,  an  every-day  observation  that  the  animal  proteins  do  not 
tax  the  digestive  organs  to  excess  and,  excepting  in  those  who  suffer 
from  some  form  of  dyspepsia,  they  can  be  taken  by  most  consumptives 
without  diffienlty  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  Beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  poultry,  game»  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  etc.,  offtT  a  wide 
ratige  of  choice  for  A'ariet\'. 

Those  who  ha\'e  no  natural  abhorrence  for  raw  meat  may  have  it 
witlx  great  benefit — zomotherapy  w^as  at  one  tune  very  popnlar,  and 
should  be  utilized,  when  tolerated.  Some  patient.*?  are  not  averse  to 
taking  small  pieces  of  raw  beef,  dipi>ing  it  in  tomato  sauce  and  eating 
it.  It  is,  however,  better  to  mince  or  chop  it,  and  eat  it  between  two 
slices  of  bread  as  a  sandwich,  but  it  should  lie  seasoned  to  taste. 
The  vast  majority  of  patients,  howe\'er,  prefer  roasted  or  boiled  beef, 
mutton,  poultry,  etc.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  when  roasted  or 
broiled,  meats  should  be  rather  underdone  and,  *>n  the  whole,  they 
should  be  changed  often. 

But  it  should  never  be  excessive;  we  camiot  rely  on  animal  foods 
exclusively  in  nourishing  a  tuberculous  patient.  To  supply  a  patient 
wnth  5(MXJ  calories  per  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to  gorge  him  w^th 
six  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat,  or  thirty-six  eggs,  or  five  quarts  of 
milk,  or  two  pounds  of  cheese.  This  would  be  too  much — no  human 
being  could  take  it  with  impunity  for  any  length  of  time.  For  this 
reason  other  foodstuffs  are  necessary  in  addition  to  the  animal  fcKxh 
The  most  the  average  consumptive  should  have  is  about  three-fourths 
to  one  pound  of  meat,  and,  when  taken  raw,  it  should  not  exceed  one- 


»  Sixth  Intemat.  Cong.  Tuberc.,  1908,  iii.  740. 
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half  poumi  per  *lay.  When  this  is  taken  with  one  pound  of  bread* 
three  eg^^s,  mw.  i\nnvX  of  iiiilk,  eight  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four 
omu*es  of  fresh  vegetables,  the  diet  is  eoinplete. 

Attempting  to  feed  tuhereuh>ns  patients  witti  proteins  we  are  often 
confronted  vv  ith  the  high  cost  yf  animal  foods.  In  many  cases  \vc  must 
attempt  to  supply  proteins  from  fisli,  which  are  much  cheaper  than 
l>eef.  veal  or  poultry.  Xow,  hecf  contains  from  two  to  three  ounces 
of  protein  per  i>oun(L  Fresli  Ksh,  such  as  haddock,  ctxl,  iialibut,  perch, 
Salmon,  mackerel,  or  shad,  eontiiin  from  yne-anil-a-half  to  two-arnU 
a-half  ounces,  while  the  couimouer  dried  hsh  contain  e\x*n  more  pro- 
teins, up  to  three  ounces  per  pound.  Proteins  in  a  digestible  form 
may  thu^J  be  purchased,  when  fish  are  use4l,  at  from  30  to  5lJ  per  cent* 
of  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  when  consumed  in  meats.  Either  for 
the  sake  of  variet\%  or  !>ecause  oi  imperative  saving  in  cost,  fish  should 
not  be  neglected  from  the  diet  of  the  tuberculous. 

A  consumpti%e  needs  more  protein  foods  than  a  healthy  person 
becaiist^  tlie  <bsease  destroys  the  tissues,  es|>ecially  the  muscles,  and 
tliere  arc  no  l>etter  tissue  buihiers  than  proteins.  But  we  must  not  give 
them  at  tlic  exjM^nsc  of  other  foods.  It  is  unnec*essary,  ex-en  dangeroiLs, 
to  give  more  proteins  than  arc  require<t  for  repairing  tiie  tissues;  other- 
wise it  is  likely  to  prove  more  disastrous  than  to  a  healthy  individual. 
These  evils  are,  as  the  rest*arches  of  Chittenden,  Meinleb  lAilin,  Ilerter, 
MetchnikoH",  Tissier,  Combe,  Kellogg,  Turk,  anrl  otliers  show:  (1) 
that  protein  which  is  nf>t  uscij  for  tissue  building  Is  not  ^"  burnet!  eleiui." 
as  are  fat  and  carbohydrates,  which  yield  merely  water  and  carbon 
dioxide,  but  leave  tjclund  "cUnkers"  in  S4>lid  form— for  instance,  uric 
acid;  (2)  that  meat  proteids  also  contain  such  *' clinkers"  in  their 
extracti\eSj  which  are  suj>eraildetJ  to  the  similar  products  from  tlie 
metabolism  of  proteins  in  the  body;  C^)  that  all  protein  which  is  not 
absorbed  is  subject  to  putrefaction  in  the  intestinal  C4inal,  and  gives 
rise?  to  toxins  wliich  are  partially  absorber!  aufl  pro(hn*e  injuries  of 
various  kinds  to  the  organism  (Irving  Fisher) » 

Milk. — Milk  has  been  considered  for  centuries  a  good  focKl  for 
consumptives— AretiBus  already  spoke  of  it  in  this  connection.  It 
contains  more  than  10  per  eent.  of  nutritive  matter,  albumin,  fat, 
sugar,  and  salts.  Hut  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  good  to  us<*  it 
exclusively  for  our  patients  as  has  been  flniie  in  the  well-known  ''milk 
cures."  If  we  wanted  to  supply  all  the  requirements  of  a  patient  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  him  ingest  five  to  seven  quarts  of  milk 
|jer  <hi>'.  In  a  few  weeks  his  stomach  would  be  dilated  two  or  three 
times  Its  normal  ihniensions. 

But  with  other  foodstuifs  it  is  excellent  because  its  nutritive  prin- 
ciples are  easily  digestible  in  tlie  stomach  and  intestines,  and  it  contains 
no  toxic  substances,  It  is  just  as  gcxx!  for  a  patient  with  fever  as 
for  one  who  is  afelirile.  A  quart  of  milk  is  equivalent  in  fuel  value 
to  a  pound  of  lean  meat,  or  eight  eggs.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  from  a 
certam  standpoint,  it  is  a  much  cheaper  source  of  fuel  than  either 
meat  or  eggs. 
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It  is  best  given  between  meals  in  the  form  of  drink,  and  may  be 
added  to  niany  other  foods,  es|>eeiaily  cereals.  But  it  nnist  not  be 
abused;  patients  who  gorge  themselves  excessively  with  nil  Ik  lose 
their  apfjetite  for  other  fowls*  Between  a  pint  antl  a  quart  i>f  milk 
per  day  is  to  be  considered  the  maximum  for  the  average  patient. 

There  are  patients  who  dcj  not  Ijear  milk  very  well.  In  some  it  pro- 
vokes lactic  and  Ijutyrie  acid  fermentation  in  the  stomach;  this 
\dscus  becomes  dilate<l  and  the  complicating  hv^^erchlorhydria  favors 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  pxlorous.  In  others,  the  milk  clots 
exccssi\'ely  in  the  stomach,  large  solid  curds  are  formed  which  irritate 
the  mucous  meml)rane  and  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  some 
patients  the  milk  passes  the  stomach  without  difficulty,  but  it  pro- 
duces trouble  in  the  intestines — gaseous  distention  and  diarrhea.  I 
have  seen  many  cases  of  diarrhea  in  consumptives,  which  were  thought 
to  have  Ihm^u  caused  by  intestinal  ulcerations,  but  which  disappeared 
with  the  witlulrawal  of  milk  from  the  diet. 

The  milk  may  be  rendered  more  digestible  by  diluting  it  with  alka- 
line waters,  or  lijne  water,  Imt  then  the  total  quantity  consumed  must 
be  reduced.  It  is  usually  more  easily  digested  when  given  with  some 
cereal,  like  oatmeal  or  rice.  At  water  found  that  mUk  is  more  easily 
digested  when  it  is  part  of  a  mixed  diet.  When  consumed  alone  the 
proportion  tligesteii  was:  proteins,  9L2  per  cent.;  carbohydrates, 
8t>.3  per  ctmt.;  and  fat,  92 ,S  |>er  cent.  When  milk  and  bread  made 
up  the  diet,  the  amount  digestefi  was:  proteins,  1)7 J  per  cent.; 
carbohydrates,  98,7  per  cent.;  and  fat,  95  per  cent. 

Fermentetl  milk  is  often  more  easily  borne  in  large  quantities  when 
the  pure  article  is  not  sustained.  We  may  try  koumiss,  keffir,  or  the 
various  preparations  of  buttermilk,  which  are  at  present  supplied  by 
most  milk  dealers  at  reasonable  prices,  or  may  be  prepared  at  home 
with  cultures  or  tablets  of  lactic  acid  bacilli. 

Cheese  is  an  excellent  fotxl  for  consumptives.  But  we  should  avoid 
the  highly  seascmed  varieties.  Oeam  cheese  and  ordinary  pot  cheese 
contain  consiilerabte  mitritivc  elements  and  do  not  provoke  cough  or 
gastric  irritation. 

EggSp— Eggs  are  considererl  an  excellent  food  for  tuberculous  patients 
by  the  profession  and  the  laity.  In  assimilability  they  exceed  any 
known  fotx]  excepting  milk  and  o\sters.  They  contain  enormous 
quantities  of  all>umen  and  fat.  The  white  of  an  ^gg  consists  of  pure 
protem  which  is  as  digestilile  and  nourishing  as  that  of  beef;  the  yolk 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  fat,  15  per  ctmt.  of  protein,  and  also  nuclein, 
leeithui,  iron,  and  salts.  Eating  f*ne  ^lozen  eggs  )>er  da\%  a  consump- 
tive could  feed  himself*  and  pushing  it  to  twenty  eggs  he  would  absorb 
the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half  pomids  of  beef,  because  an  egg  of 
,50  grams  is  equivalent  to  alwut  35  grams  of  moderately  fat  beef,  or 
128  grams  of  cow's  milk.  In  other  words,  they  contain  over  700 
calorics  per  pound;  the  whites  yield  250  and  the  yolks  1701)  calories 
per  pound.    But  an  exclusive  egg  diet  is  just  as  bail  as  an  exclusive 
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meat  diet.  Too  much  fat  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  con- 
gestion of  the  liver  is  the  result,  while  with  an  exclusive  meat  diet, 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  occurs. 

It  appears,  however,  that  eggs  have  been  abused  as  an  article  of 
food, for  the  tuberculous.  Many  of  the  gastric  derangements  of  the 
tuberculous  patients  can  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of  the  eggs  as  a  food. 
Most  patients  consume  them  raw,  and  it  has  been  found  that  raw 
white  of  egg  is  decidedly  indigestible.  Mendel  and  Lewis*  pointed  out 
that,  when  given  to  animals,  raw  eggs  give  rise  to  diarrhea.  W.  G. 
Bateman^  found  that  in  dogs,  when  given  in  considerable  quantities, 
it  sometimes  causes  vomiting  and  invariably  produces  diarrhea. 
Pawlow  found  that  raw  white  of  egg  only  partly  stimulates  a  flow  of 
gastric  juice.  But  Bateman  shows  that  cooked  egg-white,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  forth  an  abundance  of  juice  and  unites  easily  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Egg-white  remains  but  a  while  in  the  stomach,  and 
escapes  in  gushes  through  the  pylorus.  "Once  in  the  intestines  the 
native  egg-white  continues  to  oppose  the  digestive  enzymes,  for  it  has 
remarkably  strong  antitryptic  properties.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  it 
resist  digestion  itself,  but  it  prevents  the  digestion  of  other  easily 
digested  proteins."  It  is  very  poorly  utilized.  In  large  doses,  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  that  ingested  is  wasted  by  being  ejected  with  the 
feces.  In  normal  feces  albumin  is  never  foimd.  In  contrast  with  egg- 
white,  egg-yolk  has  been  found  to  be  well  digested  and  utilized. 

Clinicians  w^io  have  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients  should  there- 
fore heed  the  following  warning  of  Bateman:  "A  substance  which 
fails  to  stimulate  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  is  antipeptic,  which  hurries 
from  the  stomach,  calls  forth  no  flow  of  bile,  and  strongly  resists  the 
action  of  trji^sin,  which  is  poorly  utilized  and  may  cause  diarrhea,  has 
evidently  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  foodstuff  of  preference  for  the 
sound  person,  let  alone  for  the  invalid." 

On  the  other  hand,  cooked  egg-white  is  easily  digested  and  well 
utilized  by  the  economy.  All  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  egg-white 
for  digestion  is  to  heat  it  to  70°  C.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
tulH^rculous  patient  he  permitted  to  consume  several  raw  eggs  a  day. 
They  should  invariably  be  boiled.  In  fact,  in  my  experience  eggs  may 
he  fried,  scrambled,  or  prepared  in  any  way;  so  long  as  they  are  not 
consuine<l  raw,  they  make  an  excellent  food  for  tuberculous  patients. 

Hut  there  are  some  exceptions.  Those  who  sull'er  from  derange- 
ment of  the  function  of  the  stomach  and  the  liver  do  not  bear  eggs  very 
well  and  they  may  have  to  l>e  discarded.  The  same  is  true  of  patients 
who  have  an  idiosyncrasy  to  eggs  and  get  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
vomiting  or  diarrhea  from  an  egg. 

Four  to  six  eggs  per  day  is  alx)ut  the  maximum  which  a  patient 
should  be  allowed,  if  we  are  to  retain  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  liver.     In  most  cases  less  should  be  given. 

^  Jour.  Hiol.  Choin.,  1013,  xvi,  oo. 

»  Ibid.,  191G,  xxvi.  263;  Am.  Jour.  Mod.  Sc,  1917,  cliii,  841. 
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Fats,— While  the  amount  of  fat  necessary  for  the  average  consuiiip- 
tive  has  been  exaggerated  by  many  anthors»  it  is  nevertheless  a  fart 
that  a  diet  contahung  a  surplus  of  easily  assimilated  fat  is  the  best. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capacity  for  digesting 
and  assiniilathig  fat  varies  with  the  individnaL  In  some  patients 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  is  immediately  followed  by  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances.  Many  i]>€ople  cannot  digest  fat  roeats  like 
bacon,  ham»  etc.  We  have  already  mentioned  tliat  miuiy  patients 
have  shown  intolerance  for  fat  even  before  the  onset  of  the  disease, 

1  have  found  tiiat  butter  is  superior  for  our  purposes,  aud  it  has  given 
me  results  as  good  as  cod-liver  oib  which  has  been  popular  for  centu- 
ries, I  direct  my  patients  to  cut  their  bread  in  thin  slices  and  co^^r 
tliem  with  heavy  layers  of  butter;  mixing  butter  with  mashed  potatoes 
and  other  foods.  As  much  as  six  to  eight  ounces  of  butter  can  thus 
be  consumed  daily  by  the  average  patient  without  gastric  or  intestinal 
disturbances*  Those  who  like  to  and  can  consume  large  quantities  of 
nnskunmed  milk  may  get  the  greater  part  of  their  fat  in  this  manner, 
while  cream  and  certain  kinds  of  cheese  are  also  rich  m  fat.  In  look- 
ing  for  sources  of  easily  digestible  fat  w^e  must  not  forget  fish:  Sal- 
mon, porapano,  sardines,  shad,  fish  roe,  caviar,  etc.,  are  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  Those  w4io  have  great  tolerance  for  fat  may  also 
take  hi  addition  to  butter,  cream,  cream  cheese,  fat  meat,  and  bacon. 

The  quantity  of  fat  a  patient  should  consume  varies  according  to 
the  season,  the  kintl  of  food  he  has  been  accustomed  to  eat,  his  toler- 
ance of  fat,  and  the  condition  of  his  gastro-mtestinal  tract.  Oi  course, 
those  who  are  obese,  and  they  are  not  rare  among  quiescent  cases, 
should  be  discouraged  from  eating  an  excessively  fat  diet. 

It  has  been  my  experience  tliat  a  patient  without  preexisting  gastric 
disease  can  consume  sLx  ounces  of  fat  every  day  for  months  w^ith  bene- 
fit. But  now^  and  then  one  is  met  who  shows  a  decided  inclination  to 
fat  intolerance.  It  is  my  impression  that  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  the 
excessive  amounts  of  improper  fats  w-hich  have  been  forced  upon 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Tibbies  that  when  a  patient  cannot 
take  fat,  the  proteins  can  be  increased;  100  grams  of  protems  will 
yield  40  grams  of  fat.  Proteins  alone  will  never  fatten  a  patient; 
6.5  pounds  of  lean  meat,  or  5.5  pounds  of  lean  and  fat  meat  would  be 
requirefl  to  supplx'  the  daily  requirements  of  carbon  for  an  ordinary 
person;  therefore  some  other  source  for  carbon  must  be  fomid* 

We  must  guard  agamst  quick  fattening,  **stnffing,'*  of  tuberculoids 
patienU.  Often  consumptives  are  urged  to  eat  plenty  and  some  ingest 
enormous  quantities  of  food  and  gain  remarkably  well.  Taking  their 
w^eight  weekly,  and  finding  that  it  keeps  on  increasing,  they  are 
encouraged  to  continue  in  this  manner,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
months  the  gain  may  be  as  much  as  thirty  or  even  forty  pounds.  But 
to  tJieir  dismay  they  have  not  l>een  rehabilitated  in  other  respects; 
they  are  as  yet  unable  to  w^ork,  and  are  in  fact  weaker  than  before- 
The  weight  they  have  put  on  is  only  an  added  burden,  which  is  not 
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only  useless,  but  aetuatly  iiieapacitatlng.  In  a^ldition,  tliey  sulfer  from 
aimoyiiig  dyspnea.  Fhysical  exaiiiination  sliows  that  the  procesii  in  tiie 
lungs  has  not  improved;  perhaps  it  has  distinctly  extended*  Careftdly 
and  guardedly  reducing  these  patients  has  often  been  of  great  l:>en€fit. 

Carbohydrates. —In  the  eagerness  to  supply  the  body  ijf  the  patient 
with  pro  terns  and  fat,  carljohyd  rates  must  not  t>e  negleeteil  from  the 
diet.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  digested  and  assimilatetl,  and  they 
spare  the  proteins,  thus  maintaining  the  nitrogen  balance,  or 
e(piilibriuTn,  with  smaller  quantities  of  albuminoitls.  The  l^est  sources 
of  carl»oliyd rates  are  potatoes,  cercfils — like  oatmeab  rice,  etc.,  which 
may  be  taken  with  milk  or  cream — j)astries,  and  al)o\'e  alb  bread, 
r^ane  sugar  an<l  maple  sugar,  which  enter  into  various  culinary  prepara- 
tions, are  of  great  value.  Daremberg/  however »  objects  to  excessive 
consumption  of  sweets  by  consumi>tives  l>ecause  they  are  usually 
dyspej>tics  who  do  not  stand  it  very  well.  He  says  that  those  who 
can  take  an  excessive  quantity  of  sugar  may  bc*come  fat  rapidly; 
})ut  this  fattening  is  not  lasting,  just  as  the  fattening  obtained  from 
an  excessive  milk  diet.  The  best  fattening  is  obtiiined  from  a  mixed 
diet.  However,  there  is  no  reastjn  against  eating  sweet  desserts,  or 
even  candies,  in  moderate  quantities,  provider!  they  are  taken  after  meals. 

Salts.— Mineral  salts  must  not  be  neglected  Even  if  the  theory  of 
demineralization  is  not  well  foundetb  there  is  no  question  that  the 
loss  of  minerai  salts  ts  higher  in  consumptives  than  in  healthy 
individuals.  Iron,  lime,  soda,  magnesia^  and  the  phosphates  are  best 
supj>lied  by  such  foods  as  bread.  Hour,  oatmeal,  rice,  sago,  tapicx-ii. 
fresh  \  egetal>les,  and  fruits.  All  these  may  be  given  plain,  or,  better 
stilb  in  various  other  culinary  prcparatious. 

Condiinents. — For  their  local  appetizing  effects,  condiments,  acting 
as  they  do  as  great  salivary  and  gastric  stimulants,  may  be  taken, 
especially  by  those  who  suffer  from  anorexia.  Some  condiments,  like 
musttird  and  garlic,  contain  allyl  winch  assists  in  the  digestion  of  fats, 
and  is  sjiid  to  l>e  bactericidal  in  the  intestinal  tract.  At  one  time 
garlic  was  considered  a  good  remetlv'  against  tuljcrculosis.  Its  active 
principle,  allyl,  was  even  administeretl  subcutaneously. 

DaBgers  of  Overfeeding.— While  the  majority  of  patients  stand  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  cpiantity  of  frnxl  fairly  well,  tliere  are  many 
who  are  decidedly  harmed  by  it.  This  is  esi>ecial!y  st^'U  in  those  who 
have  been  mireasonahly  induce<l  to  uicrease  the  quantity  of  protein 
foods,  such  as  eggs,  meat,  etc.,  thus  imix>sing  an  excessive  and  often 
dangerous  burden  upon  the  li%^er,  kidneys,  etc.  In  some  cases  we  find 
that  these  organs  haxe  l>een  decidedly  crippled  by  such  a  diet, 

Tlie  symptoms  i>ro<luced  by  excessive  protein  cM:msumption  are 
umnistakable:  The  patient  is  drowsy'  for  an  hour  or  two  after  meals, 
has  headache,  and  is  irritable.  At  night  he  is  restless  and  sleepless, 
or  his  sleep  is  disturbetl  by  frightful  dreams.    The  abdomen  is  di^ 
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Jed,  the  liver  eiilargeti,  and  may  t>e  tender  on  palpation,  atid  he 
ts  heartburn.  Anorexia,  liilious  vornitui^,  and  diarrhea  are  often 
rseen.  Cardiac  palpitation  and  ni^htsweats  are,  at  times,  due  to  the 
indigestion  tlnis  induaHl.  Becau:>e  of  tl^e  ])lethorie  condition,  tlie 
patients  often  Imve  episttixis  and  aiso  hemorrhoirls  whieli  contribute 
to  their  misery.  The  uriiie  contains  albuinhi,  bihary  pignients, 
indican,  and  glycosuria  is  not  rare.  Arthralgie  pains  in  the  joints  are 
often  the  result  of  superalimentation.  Older  clinicians,  believing 
that  there  exists  an  antagonism  between  the  gouty  and  phthisical 
diatheses,  urged  excessive  nitrogenous  iliet  combined  with  wines, 
with  a  view  of  inducing  sclerotic  changes  in  the  diseased  lungs.  On  a 
similar  principle,  the  excessive  consumi^tiim  of  alcohol  was  advised 
in  former  da\'s.  The  acneiform  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  some  tuber- 
culous patients  are  very  frequently  due  to  the  excessive  protein  foods 
which  the>^  consume. 

When  overfeeiling  a  patient  we  must  watch  out  for  the  following 
danger  signals:  Failure  of  ap[)etite,  and  symptoms  of  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia; dyspnea  on  exertion  which  is  olnanisly  not  due  to  the  tid)er- 
cnious  toxemia  or  the  lung  lesion;  diarrhea,  and  at  times  vomiting. 
If  these  symptoms  are  not  heedeil  and  force<l  feeding  is  continued, 
irreparable  damage  may  be  done,  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  patient, 
his  power  to  digest  food,  is  damage* b  itnd  his  chances  of  recovery  are 
materially  lessened.  But  this  should  not  deter  us  from  trying  to  feed 
the  tuberculous  patient  generously.  **  Excessive  feeding  is  clearly  a 
vastly  better  metho«i  of  treatment  than  underfeeding,  for  it  at  least 
ensures  the  consyTn{)tive  taking  enough  to  repair  his  waste  and  to 
restore  his  normal  i>ower  of  resistance  and  reeuperation,"  say  liards- 
well  and  Chapman,* ''  The  point  to  realize  is,  that  it  is  quite  an  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  patients  to  be  overfeti,  and  that  it  may  do  positive 
harm/' 

When  these  harmful  results  of  unwise  feeding  are  borne  in  mind, 
unfortunate  patients  will  not  be  forced  to  ingest  large  quantities  of 
food  which  may  be  excessive  and  dangerous  to  healthy  persons.  Espe- 
cially careful  must  we  be  with  plethoric,  ol>ese,  and  sedentary  con- 
sumptives. A  dilated  stomach  which  does  not  empty  itself  with  ease 
and  promptness  is  |>articularly  to  be  sparal.  Tlie  dangers  of  excessive 
fat  consumption  liave  already  been  dwelt  upon. 

Dietaries.— From  what  has  been  said  it  is  *ibvioys  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  gi\'e  detailed  dietaries  for  consiunptivcs.  When  w^e  aim 
at  variety  as  the  first  requirement  for  a  gocw!  diet,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  at  least  thirty  menus  to  suit  the  average  case.  We  will, 
therefore,  merely  mention  some  of  the  foods  wliich  may  be  utilized  in 
attempts  at  feeding  phthisical  patients  properly.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the>'  may  eat  nearly  ever\'tliing  a  healthy  person  can,  so  long  as 
their  malady  is  not  complicated  by  conditions  which  alter  matters. 


*  Diets  in  TiilK*rculosia,  Lcmdoiip  1908,  p«  49. 
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Breakfast.— Milk,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  or  tea.  Bread,  butter, 
cream,  eggs,  bacon,  ham,  ox  tongue,  fish  (fresh  or  canned),  fruits  of 
any  kind.    Plenty  of  butter.    Cereals  of  any  kind. 

Lunch. — Fish,  or  entrfe;  meats  (roasts,  chops,  steaks,  etc.),  poultry, 
vegetables,  custards,  puddings,  cheese,  milk,  coffee,  fruit. 

Diimer. — Soups,  meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  all  vegetables,  puddings, 
pastries,  etc.,  cheese,  ice  cream,  coffee,  milk  or  chocolate. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  various  dishes  that  may  be  prejwired 
by  a  good  cook  who  knows  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  patient,  it  can 
be  stated  that  there  is  no  dish  which  is  contra-indicated  in  imcom- 
plicated  phthisis.  A  good  cook  can  do  more  for  the  patient  than  all 
the  dietaries  which  may  be  printed  in  a  book, 

Betw^een  the  three  main  meals  there  may  be  allowed  a  light  luncheon 
consisting  of  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  biscuit.  Some  are  allowed  an 
egg  or  two  at  that  time,  made  in  some  form  of  punch,  or  in  any  style, 
provided  it  is  well  borne.  Similarly,  at  about  4  p.m.,  tea,  coffee,  or 
milk  may  be  allowed  with  some  biscuit,  ete.  At  night  before  retiring, 
a  cup  of  milk  with  some  crackers  is  beneficial  for  some  patients.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  this  manner  the  patient  may  have  his  milk — 
about  one-half  to  one  quart  per  day — mainly  outside  of  his  meal-time, 
as  drinks. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  these  foods  should  be  palatably 
prepared  and  rendered  digestible  by  proper  cooking.  Otherwise 
trouble  may  arise.  The  quantity  to  be  ingested  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  patient,  although  in  some  cases  matters  may 
be  forced  for  some  time  when  indicated,  but  this  should  only  be 
done  bearing  in  mind  the  contra-indications  which  have  already 
been  discussed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
MEDICINAL  TREATMENT. 

Importance  of  Medicinal  Treatment.— The  disrepute  of  medicinal 
substances  in  phthisis  during  recent  years  is  due  to  several  causes.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  that  we  have  no  specific  botanical,  chem- 
ical, or  physical  agent  which,  when  administered  to  a  consumptive, 
will  exert  a  selective  action  on  the  tubercle  bacilli,  as  mercury  and 
salvarsan  do  on  the  spirocheta  of  syphilis,  and  quinine  on  the  malarial 
parasite.  Nor  have  we  a  therapeutic  agent  which  will  enhance  the 
resistance  of  the  tissues  against  the  ravages  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  neutralize  their  poisons,  or  stimulate  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area. 
But  here  we  are  in  about  the  same  position  as  when  dealing  with 
anemia,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  etc.  When  we  find  that  the 
salicylates  relieve  the  more  painful  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  and 
that  iron  increases  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  erythrocytes  in  chlo- 
rosis, that  digitalis  increases  the  force  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  we  use 
these  drugs  although  we  know  that  digitalis  does  not  regenerate 
destroyed  heart  valves,  and  salicylates  do  not  remove  the  essential 
cause  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Similarly  if  we  find  that  creosote, 
arsenic,  ichthyol,  etc., have  a  beneficial  influence  on  some  of  the  annoy- 
ing clinical  phenomena  of  phthisis,  though  they  do  not  cure  the  disease, 
we  must  not  discard  them  merely  because  they  do  not  remove  the 
cause  of  tuberculosis,  or  kill  the  bacilli  within  the  body,  or  neutralize 
the  tuberculous  poisons,  etc. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  be  considered  in  this  coimection.  Except- 
ing the  chosen  few,  who  have  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  first-class 
sanatorium  treatment,  and  inclination  to  remain  in  the  institution  for 
months  and  perhaps  years,  the  bulk  of  the  patients  must  be  treated 
in  their  homes.  Even  if  they  get  a  few  months  of  sanatorium  treat- 
ment in  a  public  institution,  they  must  be  treated  in  dispensaries, 
or  by  their  family  physicians,  before  admission,  and  after  discharge. 
The  patient  is  a  human  being;  and  when  we  consider  the  human 
element  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  he  has  no  confidence  in  a  physician 
who  has  no  remedy  for  his  ailment.  The  dictum  "plenty  of  fresh 
air,  milk,  and  eggs,*'  he  believes  he  knows  as  well  as  the  physician. 
If  his  medical  adviser  will  not  prescribe  for  him,  he  will  seek  remedies 
from  another  who  is  more  obliging  in  this  respect,  or  from  an  advertis- 
ing quack.  This  is  not  only  true  of  the  ignorant,  but  also,  almost  to 
the  same  extent,  of  the  supposedly  intelligent  patient. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  respects  medicaments,  properly 
administered,  act  by  psychic  suggestion.  But  so  do  the  minute  and 
detailed  directions  given,  often  in  writing,  about  diet,  rest,  exercise. 
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sleep,  etc,  in  institutions.  ** Medicinal  Ji^ents/*  says  (J,  Ktiss»*  one 
of  the  most  arflent  advoeates  of  tiil>erc'ulin  treatmeTit  in  France, 
"no  matter  in  what  they  consist,  always  uispire  confidence  in  the 
physician;  without  them  he  is  helpless.  Moreover,  by  giving  the 
patient,  in  addition  to  other  treatment,  a  prescription  calling  for  some 
mt^dicine,  we  may  succeed  Ix^ter  in  our  attempts  at  keeping  him 
away  from  tlie  aJlurbig  advertisements  of  charlatans  who  very  often 
impose  on  him/* 

Harmless  Medication. — The  reasons  why  medicinal  agents  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  in  medical  literature — by  nu  means  in  the  practice 
of  the  vast  majority  of  physicians— ^are  manifoh),  But  the  most 
important  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  drugs  have  been  abused.  **I  regard 
nn^dication  as  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis/'  says 
lienon/'^  **It  has  an  un<!oubted  good  effect  on  the  disease  iji  general 
and  an  enormous  psychic  eflect.  Hut  there  is  one  important  con<ii- 
tion  w hich  must  l»e  realized  abo^e  all  when  giving  drugs  to  eonsump)- 
ti\es — theti  must  he  harmk.s.'i.''  lie  illustrates  this  point  by  the  foi* 
lowing  instance :  Some  years  ago  tlie  acetate  of  thalliimi  w^as  suggested 
as  an  excellent  remt:Hl\'  against  the  nightsweats  of  phthisis^  and  a  trial 
showed  that  it  did  control  this  symptom  very  well  indeiHL  But  it 
also  had  another  effect;  It  caused  the  hair  to  fall  out,  and  the  nails 
to  shed.  The  patients  stopfx^l  sweating,  but  incidentally  lost  their 
hair  and  nails,  which  was  a  gotwl  reason  for  resentment.  That  cert-ain 
ilrugs  used  in  phthisiotherapy  may  have  tlisastrous  effects  hi  addition 
to  their  influence  on  the  disease,  or  some  of  its  symptoms,  must  always 
be  bonie  in  mind.  In  fact,  it  has  been  statetl  with  considerable  truth 
that  r>0  per  cent,  of  the  dyspepsia  in  phthisical  patients  is  due  to 
imprope r  m e<  1  i cat  i on . 

"False  Specifics/'— It  is  absurd  to  banish  drugs  from  the  arma- 
mfutariuu)  of  the  pliysician  bt^cause  they  are  "false  specifics.''  As 
if  true  sf^ecifics  are  plentiful  in  other  diseases.  It  is  curious  that 
those  who  label  creosote.  arstMiic,  and  the  iwlides  as  false  specifics, 
and  urge  siJcrifie  trratmrnt  in  the  forui  of  tuberculin,  are  in  one 
l>reath  stating  that  a  specific  remedy  is  yet  to  be  found.  **  The  wanton 
theory  that  \'ou  can  treat  with  medicines  and  cure  a  pneumonia  and 
tAijlioid  fever/'  says  Abraham  Jaeobi/  "hut  not  a  cuise  of  tul>ercu- 
losis»  has  taken  possession  of  the  oracular  uiiod  of  the  (*oIorad<>- 
ridden  exile  doctor.  lie  should  know  better  and  ilo  better.  There 
is  a  <]rug  treatment  for  tubereulosis,  as  for  other  diseases,  and  he 
shouhl  be  glad  to  a\'ail  himst*lf  of  it.  There  is  no  panacea*  however, 
for  tulHTcidosis,  as  there  is  none  for  pneumonia,  <>r  tvphoid  fever. 
But  there  are  indications,  au<l  iiiiprovements  of  condition*  and  pro- 
longatiiai  of  lift^  and  reeoveries." 

Creosote. — There  are  very  few  stifferers  from  tulierculosis  who  have 
not  been  gi\'en  creosote  at  some  period  of  their  ilhiess.    Its  history  is 

'  Gilbert  imd  Carnot's  Thorn peutiqiuc.  atxi,  594. 

'  Lc  tTHitpmeiii  pratique  cle  Ui  tiibc^roulose,  Pnris,  1W08.  p.  110. 

*  Americttii  Mcdiciue,  1905,  x.  1063. 
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similar  to  that  of  tulierculin.  Introduced  by  Reichenhach,  in  1830, 
it  was  given  in  very  large  doses,  resulting  in  considerable  harm  to  the 
patients.  It  was  discarded  for  this  reason,  to  be  reintroduced  some 
twenty-five  years  a^o,  and  ever  since  it  has  held  its  place  in  the  arma- 
mentarium of  tlie  i)hy.sician  in  i^eneral  and  s[»ec ial  ]>ractice.  Its  most 
ardent  advocates  tlo  not  consider  it  a  sf>ecific,  but  then  those  urging 
tuberculin  are  still  looking  for  a  specific  for  tuberculosis.  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  administered  it  intelligently  it  has  proved  the  best 
medicinal  agent  to  relie\'e  some  of  the  most  baneful  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

When  adniiiiistered  in  the  proper  cases,  and  in  proper  dosage,  it 
improves  the  appetite,  stimulates  digestion  and  assimilation,  improves 
nutrition,  diminishes  expectoration,  removing,  at  times,  its  purulent 
character  and  disagreeable  taste  and  odor,  all  of  which  are  sufficient 
encouragement  to  the  average  sufferer  from  phthisis  to  l>estow  con- 
fidence in  the  physician,  and  to  look  forward  to  an  idtimate  ref*overy. 
This  beneficial  action  of  creosote  is  ascribed  by  some  authors  to  its 
power  to  iidiibit  the  growth  of,  or  destroy,  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  which  are  inevitably  swallowed  by  every  consumptive. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  gastric  and  intestbud  antiseptics  we  have.  It 
has  been  found  that  part  of  the  ingested  drug  is  excreted  by  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  and,  while  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
destroy  the  bacilli  in  the  lungs— hardly  any  drug  could  reach  the 
avascular  tubercle,  even  if  it  could  be  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses^ 
it  exerts  there  a  beneficial  influence,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  sputum  brought  out,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
intensity  of  the  associated  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  anfl   tracheitis. 

It  is  a  jx^culiar  fact,  not  generally  appreciated,  that  creosote  often 
provokes  general  and  local  reactions  which  are  analogous  to  those 
j)rovoked  by  tuberculin,  Usually  with  excessive  *loses,  but  occasion- 
ally also  with  minimal  doses,  after  taking  creosote  for  S€*veral  days 
the  patient  is  overtaken  by  a  feeling  of  chilliness  and  fever,  pain  in 
limbs,  ba<*k,  and  joints,  weakness,  fatigue,  and  insomnia.  Malaise, 
gastric  disturbances  ami  even  voniiting  in  patients  whose  stomachs 
have  heretofore  not  given  any  trouble,  now  make  their  appearance. 
The  j>art  of  the  creosote  eliminatefl  through  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  often  excites  a  focal  reaction  which,  at  times,  remainds  one 
of  the  focal  reaction  of  tuberculin.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  tuberculin 
a  single  dose  is  often  enough  to  produce  this  reaction,  while  in  the 
ease  of  creosote  it  is  only  the  more  or  less  prolonged  administration 
that  is  apt  to  produce  this  effect.  In  sucJi  crises  sanguineous  expectora- 
tion and  even  hemorrhage  are  not  uncommon,  while  the  lesion  in  the 
lung  may  be  aggraMited  or  even  spread.  Rales,  which  were  ]>reviously 
absent  or  scanty,  now^  make  their  apjiearance  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  ]>atient  is  aggravate<L 

If  the  administration  of  creosote  is  persisted  in  after  these  symp- 
toms, as  I  have  seen  nniny  times,  the  condition  of  the  patient  may  be 
aggravated  to  an  extent  as  to  render  the  prognosis  hopeless  in  a  case 
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that  previously  had  a  fair  outlook.  Smoky  urine,  like  that  of  phenol 
poisoning,  is  now  seen;  the  patient  complains  of  a  taste  of  creosote  in 
his  mouth.  This  may  be  followed  by  vertigo,  profuse  perspiration, 
chilly  sensations,  and  even  cyanosis  and  collapse,  as  I  have  seen  in 
one  case  which  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug. 

Contra-indications. — Bearing  all  this  in  mind  we  can  say  that  creosote 
is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  in  which  it  provokes  gastric  disturb^ 
ances.  If  after  taking  moderate  doses  of  the  drug  the  appetite  does 
not  improve,  it  should  be  discontinued.  It  is  also  contra-indicated 
in  all  febrile  cases  in  which  the  temperature  is  100**  F.  or  more,  and 
also  in  all  progressive  cases,  because  thev  are  the  ones  in  which  general 
and  local  reactions  are  apt  to  be  provoked  and  spread  the  lesion  in 
the  lungs. 

Patients  subject  to  hemoptysis  must  not  he  given  any  creosote.;  even 
blood-streaked  sputum  should  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  iumiediate 
discontinuance  of  the  drug.  Moreover,  one  must  not  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  smoky  urine,  but  carefully  watch  for  albumin  which  is 
often  brought  about  by  creosote.  In  general,  albuminuria  is  a  strong 
contra-indication  to  the  administration  of  creosote. 

Indications. — In  all  incipient  cases  in  which  the  appetite  is  poor  and 
digestion  defective y  creosote  inay  he  given.  With  Uie  improvement 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  owing  to  cessation  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  fermentation,  the  local  condition  in  the  lungs  also  shows 
improvement.  In  chronic,  sluggish,  afebrile  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  those  characterized  by  profuse  expectoration,  creosote  is  often 
of  immense  benefit,  if  rationally  administered.  In  addition  to  its 
good  effects  on  the  gastro-intestinal  functions,  it  also  diminishes  the 
amount  of  expectoration,  ameliorates  the  cough,  etc.,  and  with  the 
gain  in  weight  and  comfort,  it  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the  psychic 
state  of  the  patient,  who  becomes  more  encouraged  and  hopeful.  In 
fibroid  phthisis,  characterized  by  profuse  expectoration  of  purulent 
material,  provided  there  is  no  concomitant  emphysema,  creosote  is 
the  best  remedy  we  have.  I  have  seen  drying  up  of  cavities,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  some  measure  due  to  the  proper  administration  of 
creosote. 

Administration.-  A  goml  product  must  be  used*  Soon  after  its 
introduction  creosote  fell  into  disuse  mainly  because  of  the  bad  quality 
of  the  product,  (iood  creosote,  fit  for  therapeutic  administration, 
must  be  obtained  from  the  fractional  distillation  of  beech-wood  tar. 
The  product  dispensed  in  many  pharmacies  in  this  country  is  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  and  contains  many  impurities 
which  are  not  well  tolerated.  A  good  preparation  of  creosote  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  guaiacol,  but  many  of  the  products  dispensed  imder 
this  name,  even  when  obtaine<l  from  beech-wood,  contain  much  less. 

It  is  best  administered  in  capsules  which  do  away  with  the  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Moreover,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  not  so  easily  injured  by  creosote  as  that  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  so  that  the  disagreeable  local  effects  are  done  away  with 
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through  capsules.  Some  mix  it  with  balsam  of  tolu,  and  it  is  best 
given  after  meals.  Those  who  cannot  swallow  capsules  may  take  it 
in  this  form: 

I^— Creosoti Ktt.  xxx  2.0 

Vini  pepsiiii 5iv  120.0 

M.    S. — Teaspoonful  in  water  three  times  a  day  after  meals,  gradually  increasing. 

I^ — Creosoti, 

Picis  liquidae  radicis &&  gr.  xxiv  1 . 5 

Alcoholis  absol 3iij  12,0 

Balsam,  peniv 3iv  15.0 

Tinct,  Heliapthi  annui 3v  20.0 

Olei  terebinth,  rectificati. 

M>Ttholi a&  3ij  7.5 

M.    S. — Three  times  a  day,  one  teaspoonful  in  milk  or  water  one  hour  after  meals. 

I^— Tannini 3v  20.0 

Calcii  phosphorici 3  v  20 . 0 

Creosoti 3iiss  10.0 

M. — Div.  in  part  40;  ft.  capsul. 

S. — One  capsule  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Beverley  Robinson  has  had  good  results  with  the  following: 

I^ — Creosoti gtt.  vj  0.5 

Glycerini 5J  25.0 

Spiritus  frumenti ad     5iij  100.0 

M.    S. — Teaspoonful  in  water  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

This  dose  may  be  increased  to  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  or,  if  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  creosote,  the  amount  of  it  may  be  doubled. 
If  the  whisky  is  deemed  inadvisable,  elixir  calisaya  or  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamom  may  be  substituted. 

Many  have  administered  creosote  by  inhalation  and  have  obtained 
good  results.  In  this  country,  Beverley  Robinson  introduced  this 
method.  He  recommends  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  alcohol  or,  when 
there  is  much  irritative  cough,  equal  parts  of  creosote,  alcohol,  and 
spirits  of  chloroform,  on  the  sponge  of  a  perforated  zinc  inhaler.  The 
inhaler  should  be  used  frequently,  at  first  for  a  few  minutes,  later 
gradually  increasing  the  time  until  it  is  used  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  at  a  time,  and  finally  it  may  be  used  almost  continually  during 
the  day  and  frequently  all  night.  "These  inhalations  modify  sputum 
favorably,  diminish  its  quantity,  lessen  cou^h,  thus  promoting  rest, 
sleep,  and  nutrition  and  general  improvement  physicially,  and  in  some 
instances  appear  to  be  the  means  through  which  the  patient  has  gotten 
rid  of  tubercle  bacilli  permanently.'' 

The  following  are  good  formulae  for  inhalation: 

I^ — Creosoti gtt.  vij  0.5 

Tincturae  benzoini  comp 5iij  100.0 

M.   S. — To  inhale  a  teaspoonful  from  Ixiiling  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  shake. 

I^ — Creosoti gtt.  vij  0.5 

Olei  pini  silvestris Siiss  10.0 

Olei  terebinthincB 3i88  5.0 

Tincturae  benaoini  Comp 5iv  100.0 

M.  S, — Shake.   To  inhale  a  teaspoonful  from  boiling  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
40 
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Derivatives  of  Creosote. — Because  of  its  caustic  taste,  and  disagree- 
able odor,  creosote  is  not  well  tolerated  by  many  patients;  even  when 
given  in  capsules  the  odor  is  often  penetrating.  Guaiacol,  the  main 
active  principle  of  creosote,  can  be  given  instead,  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  has  an  objectionable  odor  and  taste  and  is  a  gastric  irritant. 
There  have  been  brought  out  a  large  number  of  preparations  which 
retain  most,  or  all,  of  the  useful  qualities  of  creosote  without  its  draw- 
backs. These  derivatives  of  creosote  are  mostly  used  at  present 
with  the  same  result  as  with  the  original  drug. 

Of  these  creosote  carbonate  (creosotal)  is  perhaps  the  best.  When 
ingested  it  breaks  up  slowly  in  the  intestine,  liberating  creosote.  It 
may  be  given  in  capsules  of  5  to  10  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Many  pharmaceutical  houses  market  globules  which  are  very  elegant. 
It  may  also  be  given  to  patients  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  number  of 
drops  in  water,  milk,  or  coffee;  or  the  following  prescription  is  useful: 

I^ — Creosoti  carbonatis Jiv  120.0 

Aetheris Siss  5.0 

Alcoholis  sol 3vj  25.0 

Vanilin gtt.  vij  0.5 

M.  S. — Fifteen  drops  in  water  or  in  milk  three  times  a  day  after  meals;  increased  if 
well  tolerated. 

In  many  cases  between  30  and  60  grains  of  creosote  carbonate  may 
be  given  per  day.  Guaiacol  carbonate  (duotal)  is  another  preparation 
which  is  very  extensively  used.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  capsule 
from  10  to  40  grains  a  day,  or  combined  with  arsenic. 

Both  of  the  above  preparations  are  now  sold  quite  reasonably. 
But  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  we  have  a  wider  range  of  choice. 
Styracol  (guaiacol  cinnamate)  contains  a  high  percentage  of  guaiacol. 
Thiocol  (potassium-guaiacol-sulphonate)  may  be  given  in  5  to  1.5 
grains  three  times  a  day  in  powder,  tablet,  or  capsule.  It  is  a  non- 
toxic, tasteless,  odorless  j)owder,  soluble  in  water.  Many  patients 
who  do  not  tolerate  guaiacol  take  this  preparation  very  well,  and  in 
those  who  sutter  from  diarrhea  it  is  to  be  preferred.  But  it  contains 
less  guaiacol  than  most  other  preparations  of  this  class  and  its  action 
is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the  others.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  not 
decouiposed  in  the  intestines,  and  may  be  excreted  unchanged.  For 
those  who  prefer  their  medicine  in  liquid  form  and  for  children,  it  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  siroliu,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  thiocol  in 
orange  syrup,  which  may  l>e  given  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  three 
times  a  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  cannot  tolerate 
creosote  or  guaiacol  take  this  less  toxic  preparation  very  well. 

Sir  R,  Douglas  Powell  recommends  the  following: 

H    -OiKiiacol  ('arl)oiiati.<.  KUiiiarol  l)eiizoatis  vol  styracol  ^ii^s  6.0 

Calcii  hyp<)phosph;iti.*i .^ss  2.0 

Pulvis  trajraraiitha^  oo OJ  4.0 

Mi.><ce  Ih'iio,  addo  jjuttatiin: 

Syr.  pnini  virniniana^  vcl  elixir  auraiitii  5i>s  16.0 
Syr.     calrii    lartopliosphatis  vol    syr.     hypopho.s- 

phituin  CO 5j  32.0 

Aqua?  chlorofornii ad  5vj  190.0 

S. — One  teaspoonful  in  water  or  liquid  malt  three  times  a  day  soon  after  meals. 
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Tint't,  gcntiana?  CO.  3iv  16,0 

Syr.  pnini  v-irgimanip  .,      =      .,,     5iij  ^0  0 

S. — One  teiiBiJOoriful  in  a  winoglafis  of  water  or  malt  extract  after  meals  three  tiiuefl  a 
day.    lurreuae  the  dose  by  five  dropa  each  second  dfty  up  to  two  tcaspuoafuls  by  measure. 

IchthyoL — Ammoniiini  sulphoiflithyolate  or  ichth\'ol  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  many  case's  of  phthi-sis.    Some  authors  ^tate  that  it  has 

j  a  favifruble  influence  on  tite  rnetaholisnt,  prevents  albuminous  tlecom- 
positiou  and  favors  assimilation  of  food.     Hehners  fountl  that  about 

I  one-third  of  the  suli>fmr  ingested  with  ichthyol  circulates  in  the 
juices  of  the  body;  others  asserted  that  it  even  had  a  bactericidal 
action,  without  hurting  the  bixly  cc^lls,  etc.  It  may,  however,  Ix?  stated 
that  we  do  not  know  the  exact  pharnuicoiogy  of  this  preparation,  but 
that  empirically  it  has  been  found  useful  in  many  eases  of  phthisis. 

It  may  be  gi\'eii  in  water  2  to  ,3  drops  tliree  times  a  day,  begimiing 
with  the  smaller  dose  and  gradually  increasing  according  to  toteranee. 
Because  of  its  disagreeable  odor  and  taste,  the  drops  should  be  diluted 
hi  large  quantities  of  water  or  milk  and  given  fxWe  meals.  It  may 
also  he  administered  in  black  coffee.  Or  the  following  formula;  may 
Ik*  used : 


M, 


-Ichthyolia    .  3vj 

Aquie  distil,       ,  3ii 

Alcoholis  rectifie.  ,     Sij 

Syr.  eitr.» 

Syr.  aunmt  cort      .      , aa     Sins 

S. — T^a«pfH>nfiil  in  water  three  timi:s8  a  day  before  meals 


26  0 
00  0 
tiO.O 

50.0 


De  Renxi  says  that  the  above  formula  conceals  the  taste  and  odor 
of  iclithyoL    The  following  is  also  of  use: 

B— Ichthyolis    .                                                                       Siisa  HJ  0 

8yrup,  simpL     .                                                            .     Sv  2<J  0 

Aquffi  men  til.  piper.     , .     JJiij  SO  0 

M.    S. — Toaspoonful  in  a  glajs5  of  wuter  three  titne»  n  day. 


In  many  cases  ichthyol  improves  the  appetite,  diminishes  the  fre- 
quency of  the  cough  and  the  expectoration,  changing  the  latter  so  that 
its  purulent  character  vanishes.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
improves  with  the  im|>rovement  in  the  nutrition.  In  some  i>atients 
the  remetly  disagrees,  causing  flatulence,  abdominal  pauis,  rliarrhea* 
loss  of  appetite,  and  eructation  of  gases.  In  fact,  as  has  l>ecn  shown 
by  Barnes,  in  patients  in  whom  the  administration  of  icJithyol  does 
Lnot  ijnuied lately  impro\'c  the  apiietite,  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue 
*the  drug.  1  can  aild  that  diarrhea  alsr*  shows  that  the  drug  disagrees. 
My  patients  do  not,  as  a  rul^.  mini!  the  tlisagreeable  odor  and  taste 
when  given  well  diluted  with  water,  milk,  or  coHee. 

Ichthyol  should  be  tried  in  every  case  of  phthisis  because  It  has 
not  the  dangerous  characters  of  creosote  and  arsenic  and  tlieir  deriva- 
tives; in  fact,  it  is  well  tolerated  in  most  cases,  only  gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  occasionally  preventing  its  use. 
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Arsenic. — For  centuries  arsenic  has  been  used  by  physicians  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  A.  Arkin  and 
H.  J.  Corper/  Dioscorides  employed  it  internally  and  by  inhalation. 
Antylus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  Marcellus  Empyricus, 
and  Galen  all  recommended  it  and  described  cures  from  the  inhalation 
of  powdered  arsenic.  The  Chinese  and  the  Hindus  also  found  it  useful 
in  tuberculosis.  Empirically,  it  has  also  been  employed  by  modern 
physicians  in  various  forms,  and  many  report  excellent  results.  While 
some  claimed  that  it  has  a  direct  action  on  the  tubercle  bacilli,  recent 
careful  investigations  by  Arkin  and  Corper  have  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Many  preparations  of  arsenic — sodium  arsenite,  sodium 
cacodylate,  mercury  cacodylate,  atoxyl,  arsacetin,  and  neosalvarsan 
have  all  been  found  without  any  action  on  tubercle  bacilli  in  vitro. 
Administered  to  tuberculous  animals  parenterally  these  preparations 
of  arsenic  were  subsequently  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  blood, 
spleen,  and  tuberculous  tissues  (lymph  glands  of  guinea-pigs  and  eye 
of  rabbit),  the  concentrations  in  all  these  tissues  not  greatly  differing. 
No  evidence  of  accumulation  in  the  tuberculous  tissues  was  obtained. 

Clinical  experience  has,  however,  shown  that  arsenic  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  of  nutrition,  a  hematinic,  reconstructive,  and  alterative  in 
chronic  wasting  diseases,  including  phthisis.  The  various  organic 
arsenic  compounds  recently  introduced  were  stated  to  lack  the  greater 
part  of  the  toxicity  of  arsenic,  while  retaining  its  (?urative,  reconstruc- 
tive, and  antiseptic  properties.  The  advocates  of  arsenic  medication 
in  tuberculosis  claim  that  it  increases  the  appetite,  improves  assimila- 
tion of  food,  and  stimulates  the  blood-forming  organs,  in  addition  to 
its  stimulating  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  In  short,  arsenic  is  sup- 
posed to  fortify  the  tissues  against  the  ravages  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

From  an  extensive  use  of  arsenic  in  phthisis  the  author  has  not 
found  that  it  exerts  any  direct  influence  on  the  tuberculous  lesion  in 
the  lungs,  even  when  administered  to  patients  who  tolerate  it.  The 
(juantity  and  quality  of  the  expectoration  are,  however,  very  favor- 
ably inHueiiced;  purulent  sputum  often  becoming  mucous  and  greatly 
reduced  in  quantity.  With  the  improvement  in  the  appetite  and 
nutrition  a  great  deal  is  gained-  the  patient  is  encouraged.  The  fever 
is,  however,  not  influenced,  nor  are  the  nightsweats.  In  fact,  it  should 
not  he  given  to  febrile  patients. 

It  may  he  given  as  an  adjuvant  to  creosote  treatment  in  the  form 
of  trioxide,  as  in  the  following  fornuila: 

H — OiKiiacolis  c'MrlM)ii:iti.s ,^v  20.0 

Arscnici  trioxidi nr.  iss  0.1 

Stryclininap  .sulj)hatis jrr.  j  0.06 

M.  ft.  pilulip  no.  Ix  div. 

S. — On(»  pill  three  tinie.s  a  day  after  meals. 

It  may  he  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  beginning  with  2 
or  3  drops  after  meals  and  increasing  daily  until  10  drops  are  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

»  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  19 IG,  xviii,  335. 
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Puring  recent  years  v'anous  organie  eonipt)iiiicls  of  arsenic  have  l>een 
used  in  phthisis,  ailministered  either  by  mouth  or  hyi>odenuicall\'. 
Of  these*  the  eaeoelylates  of  stHUuiu*  stryehuin,  iron,  and  guaiaeol  may 
he  mentiomMi.  ^lany  of  these,  as  well  as  ati>xylt  are  at  present  Htihl 
by  pharmaeeutical  houses  in  ampoules  readv'  for  h^-ptKlerniic  and 
intravenous  atlministration.  But  in  my  experience  none  of  these 
preparations  lias  any  advantages  over  the  inorganie  arsenic;  the 
trioxide,  and  Fowler's  solution,  unsi^er  all  requirements.  In  fact,  S4>me 
of  tliem,  notably  atoxyl,  are  dangerous  because  they  are  liable  to 
cause  amblyopia, 

Wlien  adniinistermg  arsenic  to  phthisical  patients  certain  precau- 
tions are  to  l>e  taken.  It  shoul*!  not  be  continued,  especially  in  large 
doses,  for  more  than  a  week  or  ti^u  tlays.  Symptoms  of  intolerance 
may  make  tlieir  appearance,  such  as  toss  of  appetite,  thirst  and  tlryness 
in  the  moutli,  colicky  pains,  and  diarrhea.  In  some  cases  the  fever 
rises  as  a  result  of  large  or  even  small  doses  of  arsenic*  Tachycardia, 
canliac  palpitation,  and  insomnia  are  fjccasioiially  observed.  It  should 
not  be  gi\'en  to  febrile  patients,  and  to  thoa*  showing  a  tendency  to 
hemoptysis.  In  fact,  if  during  tlie  atlministration  of  arsenic  there 
appears  streaky  sputum,  it  should  l>e  considered  a  danger  signal  and 
the  arsenic  is  to  be  discontinued  at  once. 

lodln. — For  generations  ii^hn  has  been  useil  in  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  children  with  good  results.  It  has  also  l>een  found  useful 
in  assisting  the  resolution  of  pleural  a<!hesions,  and  in  the  relief  of  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  asthma. 
That  the  itHlidcs  have  an  eHect  on  tuberculous  lesions  in  tlie  lungs  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  small  doses  of  the  iotlide  of  potassium 
may  cause,  in  persons  with  incipient  tuhercidosis,  reactions  similar 
to  those  produced  by  tuberculin,  as  was  shown  by  Hondot.  In  fact, 
many  authors  recommend  it  for  fliagnostic  purposes,  at  least  to  pro- 
voke expectoration  which  ina.v  be  examined  for  tul>ercle  bacilli.  Sorel^ 
found  that  tuberculous  animals,  w  hen  given  large  doses  of  potassium 
iodide,  succumb  to  generalized  miliary  tul^erculosis,  and  usuall\'  much 
earlier  than  the  controls. 

Recti  it  investigations  tend  to  show  that  iodin  counteracts  and 
inliibits  the  lipoid  element  in  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Joblins  ant!  Petersen 
found  that  soaps  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  were  capable  of  inhibit- 
ing the  action  of  trypsin  and  other  ferments,  and,  moreovtT,  they 
discovered  in  the  tnbercle  bacilli  a  ferment  inliiliituig  substance  of  the 
nature  of  a  lipoid,  to  w^hich  they  attribute  the  lack  of  autolysis  and 
consequent  caseation  in  tuberculosis.  They  found  that  the  higher 
the  iodin  value  of  a  soap  the  less  was  its  activity  as  an  inJiibiting 
agent,  wdiile  saturation  with  iodin  would  destroy  entirely  its  inhibiting 
powers.  They  also  found  that  ether-soluble  substances  uf  the  Ijacilli, 
which  constitute  25  to  Z^)  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  which  are 


»  Atiii.  do  \'Ui»i,  Pa-Hlfur,  li)m,  ?£xm,  5^3. 
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largely  composed  of  fatty  acids,  have  a  marked  restraining  action 
on  trypsin.  It  is  thus  suggested  by  E.  Curtin  that  iodin  acts  in  tuber- 
culosis by  saturating  the  unsaturated  bonds  of  the  fatty  acids  of  the 
lipoids,  rendering  the  substituted  product  less  active  as  an  anti- 
tryptic  agent. 

Some  French  authors  recommend  the  iodides  in  most  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  drug  for  the 
reasons  just  stated.  But  in  some  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  without 
fever  the  iodides  do  good,  especially  in  those  in  whom  the  tuberculous 
process  has  been  implanted  on  emphysematous  lungs.  This  is  also 
true  of  asthma  and  tuberculosis — the  iodides  often  control  or  relieve 
the  nocturnal  attacks  of  dyspnea.  But  one  must  always  guard  against 
giving  this  drug  to  sufferers  from  the  congestive,  inflammatory,  pro- 
gressive lesions,  and  those  subject  to  hemoptysis. 

It  is  best  given  in  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  of  which 
each  drop  represents  1  grain  of  the  drug.  Small  doses  are  to  be  given 
at  first,  2  to  5  grains,  three  to  five  times  a  day.  If  no  intolerance  is 
shown  it  may  be  increased.  I  have  often  used  some  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  iodin — sajodin,  etc. — with  good  results. 

A  better  way  of  administering  iodin  is  giving  the  pharmacopeal 
tincture  in  increasing  doses,  beginning  with  one  drop  well  diluted 
in  water  or  milk,  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  daily  by  one  drop, 
until  twenty  or  even  thirty  drops  are  given  daily,  or  until  toleration 
is  reached.  Some  patients  show  symptoms  of  iodism  very  soon,  and 
the  dose  must  be  reduced,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  large  doses  may 
thus  be  given  for  a  long  period  with  very  marked  results.  In  fibroid 
phthisis  it  has  often  proved  invaluable. 

Succinimide  of  Mercury.  -Mercury  has  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  for  many  years.  But  more  recently  Dr.  B.  L.  Wright 
devel()j)ed  a  new  nietliod  of  administering  it  and  reported  a  larger 
number  of  recoveries  than  has  been  claimed  with  any  other  medica- 
tion. He  used  tlie  succniimide  of  mercury  hypodermically,  in  doses 
of  i  of  a  grain  given  on  alternate  days,  increasing  the  dose  guardedly 
until  the  limits  of  toleration  are  reached.  As  soon  as  symptoms  of 
niercurialization  a})})car,  or  there  is  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  anorexia, 
loss  in  weight,  etc.,  the  dose  is  either  reducefl  or  the  treatment  is  dis- 
continued for  a  time.  In  most  cases  about  thirty  injections  are  given, 
followed  hy  a  rest  of  two  weeks,  during  which  ])eriod  iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  W  administered.  A  second  scries  of  injections  is  given  to 
those  who  tolerate  the  drug. 

I  hav(»  tried  this  treatment  and  found  it  of  immense  value  in 
phthisis  complicating  sy])hilis;  otherwise  it  is  decidedly  harmful.  As 
was  already  stated,  it  appears  that  when  tuberculosis  is  implanted  in 
a  syphilitic  subject,  the  disease  is  apt  to  run  a  very  sluggish,  chronic 
course.  Fi})rosis  is  very  active.  In  these  cases  both  the  iodides  and 
mercury,  if  intelligently  and  guardedly  administered,  may  be  very 
efficacious.     The  succinimide  of  mercurv  mav  be  useii  instead  of 
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other  fonns  of  the  drug.  But  the  doses  given  by  Wriglit  are  decidedly 
excessive — the  ?>ame  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  hv^ioderrnic 
administration  of  J  or  jK  of  a  grain  twicHi  weekly.  On  the  other 
hand,  ,saivarsan  now  offers  a  better  means  of  combating  aetive  syphilis 
eomhined  with  tuliercnlosis  than  the  snccinimide  of  mercury. 

Hypophosphites  and  Glycerophosphates. ^It  will  be  noted  that 
most  of  the  oinlicinal  preparations  mentioned  above  have  their  indi- 
cations and  f'outra-indications,  and  some  are  not  without  danger  when 
improperly  admijustered.  The  safest  medication  in  phthisis  appears 
to  be  the  time-honored  adraioistration  of  the  liypophosphites.  Re- 
cently the  glycerophosphates  of  lime,  iron,  magnesium,  etc.,  have 
Ix^^n  nsa)  \ery  extensively  on  the  theory  that  phthisis  is  a  manifes- 
tatioji  of  lime  starvation  and  that  recalcification  and  remineralization 
of  the  body  are  of  great  importance  in  onr  efforts  at  combating  the 
effects  of  the  tubercnious  process.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
ca»es  of  phthisis  these  medicinal  snbstances  have  an  excellent  intlnence 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  and  they  are  also  of  use  in  relieving 
the  anemia  which  is  such  a  frecpient  aeromi>animent  of  tlie  disease. 
We  may  give  the  official  compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites  in  doses 
of  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  The  gly- 
cerophosjvhatt^s  may  l)e  given  in  any  form.  Pharmaceutical  houses 
have  many  elegant  ami  palatable  preparations  of  glyceropliosphates 
in  tablet,  capsule,  and  liquid  forms  whicJi  may  be  used.  Their  tonic 
effects  are  f>eyond  question. 

Cod-Uver  Oil. — Physicians  of  past  generations  bestowed  great 
confidence  in  the  therapeutic  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  in  tuberculosis* 
and  many  modern  practitioners  still  consider  it  an  excellent  thera- 
peutic agent.  Some  have  ascribed  the  curative  action  of  this  oil  to 
certain  of  its  constituents.  Thus,  some  believe  that  it  is  the  imlin 
which  is  effective,  others  see  in  the  l>rc»niin  the  active  principle.  Hut 
careful  chemical  analysis  has  shown  tliat  there  are  only  traces  of  these 
elements  in  cod-liver  oil.  The  biliary  salts,  the  hepatic  ferments, 
the  lipoids,  the  lecithin,  etc.,  have  been  stated  to  be  of  more  value 
than  the  fat  of  ctKl-liver  oil.  John  W.  Wells^  and  others  believe  that, 
in  additif>n  to  tlie  ready  absorption  of  the  fat  of  cod-liver  oil,  it  pos- 
sesses powers  of  increasing  the  absorption  of  other  fats  of  the  food  to 
a  marked  degree. 

The  recent  intensive  studies  of  the  internal  secretions  have  also 
thrown  some  light  on  the  action  of  cod -liver  oil  in  phthisis,  according 
to  some  antlir^rs.  Thus,  Williams-  recently  states!  that  the  superiority 
of  this  oil  tu  others  is  mainly  due  to  the  internal  secretion  of  the  liver 
of  the  fish,  which  **when  introduced  into  the  human  economy,  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  cme  of  tlie  normal  internal  secretory  glands,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  one  sc»  stimulated  is  inimical  to  the  development 
of  tiie  tubercle  bacilli."    He  believes  that  only  the  crude  oil  contains 


*  Britiah  Med.  .Jour.,  1902.  ii,  1222. 


*  Practitioner,  1911.  Ixxxviii,  605* 
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these  active  principles  and  is  therefore  more  efficacious  than  the 
refined  oil.  Iscovesco,^  from  his  experimental  researches,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  efficaciousness  of  cod-liver  oil  is  due  to  the  lecithides 
which  it  contains.  He  treated  a  large  series  of  animals  for  four  months. 
Those  who  got  cod-liver  oil  increased  in  weight  to  the  extent  of  55 
per  cent.;  those  who  got  cod-liver  oil  from  which  the  lecithides  had 
been  removed  gained  only  27  per  cent. ;  those  who  were  given  olive 
oil  gained  33  per  cent. ;  others  were  given  oil  to  which  was  added  0.5 
pro  mille  of  the  lecithides  extracted  from  cod-liver  oil  and  they  gained 
56  per  cent.  The  control  animals  gained  only  29  per  cent.  Williams 
and  Forsyth-  claim  that  the  imsaturateil  fatty  acitls  of  cod-liver  oil 
tend  to  disintegrate  the  waxy  envelope  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  thus 
destroying  them. 

These  theories  are  interesting,  and  deserve  further  study,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  cod-liver  oil  is  an  important  remedy  in  tuberculosis, 
even  if  only  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
easily  assimilable  fat,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  food  rather  than  as  a 
drug.  Patients  who  do  not  take  animal  fats  like  butter,  etc.,  are 
distinctly  benefited  by  cod-liver  oil. 

Cod-liver  oil  sliould  be  given  in  large  doses;  to  some  patients  as 
much  as  2  omices  per  day  may  be  given  and  some  French  authors,  like 
Jaccound,  Grancher,  and  Daremberg,  have  given  more  than  4  ounces 
per  day.  Some  apparently  have  a  marked  tolerance  for  this  prepara- 
tion, and  they  may  utilize  it  instead  of  superalimentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  tliere  are  patients  who  cannot  tolerate  it,  and  even  small 
doses  cause  enictations,  nausea,  and  oily  taste  in  the  mouth.  Diar- 
rhea is  another  of  the  untowanl  effects  in  some  who  do  not  bear  the 
oil  very  well. 

Indications.  ( \xl-liver  oil  is  indicated  in  all  afebrile  cases  of  phthisis. 
All  ])atients  who  williiijjly  take  it  and  digest  it  well  in  large  doses 
should  he  given  this  oil,  without  incidentally  curtailing  tlieir  usual 
amount  of  othcT  nourishment.  It  may  be  continued  for  a  long  period 
of  time;  as  loii^^  as  the  ])atieiit  is  apparently  benefited  by  it  and  his 
digestive  functions  remain  normal,  the  appetite  is  gcKxl  and,  above 
all,  tliere  is  no  diarrliea.  Patients  with  fever  do  not  tolerate  it  as 
well  as  those  wlio  have  no  ])yrexia.  ChildrtMi  with  tendencies  to 
scrofula,  with  enlarged  tuberculous  glands,  especially  tracheobronchial 
adenopathy,  and  wlio  are  as  a  resnit  miderfed  an<l  anemic,  often 
<lerive  great  benefit  from  cod-liver  oil.  It  api)ears  that  children  take 
it  with  greater  ease,  and  more  often  with  distinct  benefit,  than  adults. 

Contra-indications. — C(Kl-liver  t)il  is  contra-indicated  in  cases  in 
which  the  ])atients  do  not  tolerate  it  in  (*ven  small  doses.  The  best 
criteria  are  the  state  of  the  ap])etite  and  digestion.  As  soon  as  these 
are  deranged,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

'  ( 'ompt.  rcml.  Sor.  do  })i(>l..  101  I.  Ixxvi.  M, 
2  Hritislj  Mt'd.  .Inur..  !<)()<♦.  ii.  IIJO. 
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Administration. — So  long  as  we  consider  cod-liver  oil  merely  a  fat 
food,  and  disregard  its  other  constituents,  it  is  best  to  administer  it 
in  as  palatable  a  form  as  possible.  In  former  times  the  crude  oil,  a 
product  of  decomposition  of  the  livers  of  the  cod,  was  used.  Some 
modem  authors  even  now  insist  that  this  form  is  most  beneficial  for 
phthisical  patients.  But  it  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  and 
it  requires  courage  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  swallow  it.  It  is  also 
apt  to  cause  indigestion,  enictations,  diarrhea,  etc.  The  light,  or 
amber-colored  oil,  prepared  by  melting  fresh  livers  by  a  steam  process, 
is  less  disagreeable  and  more  easily  tolerated.  It  should  at  first  be 
given  in  small  doses  of  the  Norwegian,  light-colored  oil,  and  in  case 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  tolerates  it,  the  dose  is  to  be  increased  so 
that  within  a  few  weeks  the  patient  takes  four  to  six  tablespoonfuls 
a  day  after  meals.  It  should  not  be  forced  on  patients;  when  they 
refuse  to  take  it,  or  it  causes  nausea,  eructations,  diarrhea,  etc.,  it 
should  be  discontinued. 

It  is  best  that  the  pure  oil  should  be  given  and  many  patients  take 
it  easily.  With  some  the  odor  and  taste  have  to  be  masked,  and  this 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  It  may  be  given  in  orange- 
juice,  or  in  some  volatile  oil.  Many  patients  take  it  with  ease  in  coffee 
or  milk.  A  pinch  of  salt  placed  in  the  mouth  before  taking  it  may  dis- 
guise the  taste.  Those  who  are  allowed  to  take  alcohol  may  take 
some  whisky  or  brandy  into  the  mouth  where  it  is  kept  for  a  few 
seconds  without  swallowing,  and  then  the  oil  is  taken.  Some  use 
peppermint-water  or  tomato  ketchup  for  the  purpose,  or  orange-  or 
lemon-juice.  The  difficulties  owing  to  the  odor  and  taste  are  over- 
come soon  in  most  patients,  and  they  take  it  freely. 

The  various  emulsions  offer  no  advantage  over  the  pure  oil.  If 
they  contain  the  indicated  percentage  of  the  oil,  they  are  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  pure  article,  and  one  who  can  take  an  emulsion  can 
take  and  digest  the  oil.  The  various  preparations  and  "extracts" 
which  are  alleged  to  have  all  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  cod-liver 
oil  without  any  of  its  disadvantages,  have  been  found  worthless, 
lacking  as  they  do  the  fatty  substances  which  are  of  value  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  preparations 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  malt,  h^-pophosphites,  creosote,  etc.,  may  be 
utilized  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  with  advantage.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  doses  are  necessary'  to  procure  results, 
and  that  these  preparations  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
SPECIFIC  TREATMENT. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "specific"  should  only  be  applied  to 
a  remedy  or  preparation  which  has  a  proved  selective  curative  eflfect 
on  a  certain  disease.  From  this  viewpoint  we  can  state  unequito^ 
caUy  that  we  hate  no  specific  remedy  for  tuberculosis  in  any  of  its  din- 
ical  forms.  We  have  no  substance,  drug,  or  preparation  which  will 
cure,  or  remove,  or  ameliorate  the  symptoms  in  the  vast  majority  of 
phthisical  patients  to  the  same  degree  as  mercury  or  salvarsan  is  effica- 
cious in  s>T)hilis,  quinine  in  malaria,  or  thyroid  in  myxedema.  This 
is  a  fact  which  all  thoughtful  workers  in  the  tuberculosis  field  acknowl- 
edge; even  those  who  employ  tuberculin  extensively,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  specific  treatment,  say  that  it  is  only  a  good  adjuvant 
to  other  therapeutic  methods  which  should  be  tried  in  selected  cases 
so  long  as  a  true  specific  is  not  available.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
tuberculin  only  works  in  sanatoriums,  where  the  patients  are,  in 
addition  to  the  specific  treatment,  subjected  to  a  rigorous  hygienic 
and  dietetic  regime.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  the  latter  is 
lacking,  tuberculin  is  of  no  avail. 

It  appears  that  the  only  justification  for  the  use  of  the  term  specific 
when  speaking  of  tuberculin  treatment  is  the  fact  that  this  word  has 
recently  received  a  wider  application  and  is  now  also  used  to  designate 
remedies  which  are  especially  indicated,  and  used,  in  any  particular 
disease. 

The  wTiter  lias  given  tuberculin  therapy  a  fair  trial  in  both  his 
hospital  and  ])rivate  j)ractice  and  found  it  either  altogetlier  wanting 
in  therapeutic  effects  wlieii  used  in  infinitesinially  small  dos(^s,  as  is 
advised  by  most  of  its  contemporary  advocates,  or  decidedly  harmful 
when  given  in  substantial  doses.  This  ()])iiiion  is  shared  by  most  i>f 
those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  excepting  such  as 
have  themselves  discovered  some  tuberculin,  or  who  are  in  charge 
of  sanatoriums  catering  to  well-to-do  private  ])atients.  In  the  public 
sanatoriums  in  tliis  country  very  little  of  tuberculin  is  used  for  tliera- 
peutic  puqK>ses.  The  vast  majority  of  patients  in  these  institutions 
are  cared  for  by  the  okl  methcxls.  It  cannot  b(»  said  that  it  is  the 
cost  wliieli  j)reelu(les  the  use  of  tu})erculin  in  jmblic  institutions. 
Salvarsan  is  a  really  expensive  drug  but  is  usihI  in  all  hospitals. 

Our  reasons  for  discarding  tuberculin  from  the  therapeutic  arma- 
mentarium are  the  following: 

The  Variety  of  Tuberculins.— It  is  an  old  axiom  in  therapeutics 
that  the  larger  the  lumiber  of  drugs  recommended  for  any  given  disease, 
the  less  the  chances  of  curing  it  with  any  of  those  mentioned  as  efficar- 
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Clous,  Thus,  Wf  have  cmly  in  ctuisiilt  tjie  index  of  any  staiidarrl  materia 
medica  and  (H>unt  the  nuiulH^r  of  remedies  recommended  for  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  nephritis,  pistritis,  etc.,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  number  uientioneil  as  eiTeetive  in  myxedemn.  niidaria,  s\'pluhs» 
vaKiilar  heart  disease,  etc.,  to  he  convinced  tJuit  the  axiom  holds 
gcKxl.  The  large  number  of  tubercuHns  alone  should  give  us  a  strong 
hint  that  none  of  them  is  a  specific,  or  will  surel\'  cure.  T  counted  in 
one  recent  hook  forty-six  varieties  of  tuberculins,  and  I  could  add 
almost  as  many  which  the  author  has  not  mentifmed. 

"We  have  no  standard  tuberculin/'  says  William  </harles  White,* 
himself  an  axlvocate  of  tuberculin,  *'and  furthermore  we  have  no 
manufacturer  who  prepares  tlie  same  strength  twice.  <  'onsetpiently 
the  dose  of  one  tul>erculiu  is  ncj  more  the  dose  of  anotJier  tuberculin 
than  the  dose  of  a  sherry  glass  is  the  dose  of  a  chauipagne  glass.  We 
have  no  metho^l  of  testing  the  strength  of  a  given  tuberculin  unless 
it  is  the  Ijiological  one,  and  this  is  tedious,  if  it  has  to  be  used  for 
everj^  patient  hir  every  new  supply  of  tu1»erculin.  If*  however,  the 
tuberculin  standari!  is  at  fault,  what  a  vastly  greater  ditference  exists 
in  the  physicians  who  administer  it!  There  are  alniost  as  many 
metliofls  of  dosage  and  administration  as  tliere  are  administrators. 
Each  physician  believes  his  method  the  best.  Some  have  no  methorl 
at  alK"  It  appears  that  ftjr  practical  puqioses  wc  liave  no  metluHls 
to  weigh  or  measure  tlie  toxicity  of  tuberculins*  Two  preparations 
made  by  the  identicid  method  may  differ  ver^'  much  if  they  are 
derived  from  different  cultures ;  especially  do  tliey  vary  mth  the 
age  of  the  culture. 

Ail  authors  entitled  tt>  an  i>pinion  agree  that  the  action  of  all  tuber- 
culins is  the  same.  The  preparatir>ns  differ  t>nl>'  as  regards  their 
strength,  toxicity,  capacity  for  absorption,  etc.  But  iiuisnnich  as 
the  active  element  or  substance  of  tuberculin  has  not  yet  lieen  is*dated, 
nor  can  the  strt^ngth  of  a  given  prt^paration  be  rueasured,  it  appears 
that  the  differences  which  are  kno^Ti  to  exist  between  tlie  various 
forms  of  tuberculin  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  Salvarsan, 
strychnin,  morfihin,  digitalis,  or  tetanus  and  dijjlitheria  antitr^xin 
w^hich  could  n*>t  be  uninsured  would  hardly  be  uschI  by  metlical  men. 

In  general  it  may  be  stilted  that  there  are  tliree  varieties  or  tvpes 
of  tuberculin : 

1.  i)hl  hihercnluu  consisting  of  the  exotoxin — a  glycerin  extract 
containing  the  soluble  pHxlucts  of  the  tubercle  bacilM  in  tlie  metliimi 
in  wliich  they  have  grown,  glycerin,  bouillon,  extractives,  etc.  Though 
it  iihould  be  mentioned  that  most  investigators  are  of  t!ie  opinion  that 
there  is  no  tuberculous  exotoxin. 

2.  The  new  tubemiUns,  made  up  of  the  insoluble  cndoplasm  of  the 
bacilli  and  tlie  poisons  contained  witJiin  them — endotoxins. 

3.  Those  which  consist  in  a  mixture  of  both  the  above  forms. 


*  Tr.  Fifth  Annual  Conference  Nat.  Absh.  Fre>^ut.  C  oiii*uniptioti,  JiOmlon,  1913,  p,  70. 
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But  when  injected  into  the  tuberculous  human  or  animal  body  any 
tuberculin  j^roduccs  practically  the  same  eflFect.  On  this  nearly  all 
agree,  even  those  who  maintain  that  only  a  certain  variety  of  tuber- 
culin should  be  used  if  therapeutic  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Action  of  Tuberculin. — ^As  was  already  stated  (see  p.  33),  tuber- 
culin is  harmless  when  injected  into  a  non-tuberculous  body,  and  pro- 
duces, its  toxic  effects  only  in  those  who  have  suffered  a  tuberculous 
infection.  But  we  do  not  know  how  it  acts  under  these  circumstances. 
Wolff-Eisner's  tuberculolysin  hj-pothesis  is  about  the  most  plausible 
and  the  one  accepted  by  most  authors.  But  we  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  isolating  a  specific  tuberculous  antibody,  nor  the  tuber- 
culolysin from  the  serum  of  infected  animals. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  tuberculin  is  specific,  considering 
that  it  acts  only  on  infected  organisms,  but  even  this  is  not  conclusive. 
It  seems  that  the  infected  organism  is  not  only  hvpersensitive  to 
tuberculin,  but  to  all  foreign  proteins.  We  can  produce  elevation  of 
temperature,  malaise,  backache,  nausea,  etc.,  and  even  the  local 
reaction,  by  the  injection  of  any  foreign  protein  into  a  tuberculous 
person.  "Neither  the  local  nor  the  general  reaction  is  absolutely 
specific,*'  says  Baldwin,^  himself  using  tuberculin  extensively;  "vari- 
ous nucleoproteins,  yeast  nuclein,  bacterial  proteids  in  general,  and 
digestive  products,  such  as  albumoses,  are  capable  of  producing  sim- 
ilar effects,  (^innamic  acid,  cantharidin,  pilocarpin,  and  other  alkaloids 
also  act  to  some  degree,  although  less  as  local  irritants  than  general 
leukocyte  stimulants."  In  my  experience,  potassium  iodid  and 
creosote,  when  given  in  large  doses,  may  produce  general  and  focal 
reactions  not  unlike  those  produced  by  tuberculin. 

All  efforts  at  producing  partial  or  complete  immunity  with  the 
administration  of  tuberculin  in  man  or  animals  have  utterly  failed. 
Even  Salili,  wlio  urges  tuberculin  treatment,  says  that  "tuberculin 
treatment  has  not  the  character  of  a  tmc  innnunization,  though  it 
produces  imnuniizatory  effects  in  the  organism." 

That  it  is  not  necessarily  the  reaction  which  is  effective  thera- 
])eutically  is  clear  wlien  we  consider  that  modem  tubercuHn  trt^at- 
nient  aims  at  eliminating  entirely  these  reactions  by  the  admniistni- 
tion  of  infinitesinially  small  doses.  The  h()j)e  that  the  focal  reactions, 
consisting  in  h\  jKTcinia  at  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  the  surroun<ling 
tissncs,  may  promote  the  healing  of  the  lesion,  cannot  be  seriously 
entertained  by  clinicians.  I'sually  when  the  focal  reaction  is  intense, 
it  cannot  be  controlled  and  the  congestion  often  ])roduces  renewed 
activity  of  the  <liseased  process.  Quiescent  foci,  calcart*ous  particles, 
are  "sleeping  dogs"  and  should  not  be  <listurbe(i,  as  Sir  James  K. 
Fowler-  says.  The  establishment  of  tubercnUn  tolerance,  which  some 
strive  at,  is  no  ])nM)f  of  healing;  in  fact,  it  is  usually  sliort  lived.  More- 
over, the  tuberculin  reaction  is  a  very  complex  process  and  varies 

1  Osh'r'rt  Mixlorii  Modicine.  i.  'M)S. 

2  Tr.  Annual  Conforenoo  Xat.  Assn.  Pn'vcnt.  Consumption,  I-^)nclon,  191.3,  v,  93. 
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with  the  preparation  used,  the  individual  treate<i  and  also  with  the 
time  it  is  administered.  One  day  the  patient  is  tolerant,  the  other  lie 
is  hadly  affected  witJi  even  a  minimal  dose. 

There  is  no  harm  in  administering  most  dru^^^s  in  teaspoonfuls, 
tablespoon  fids,  or  measuring  them  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  has  been 
done  for  centuries.  Patients  ha\'e  recovered  with  such  inexact  meas- 
ures, some  may  ha\'e  been  hamiefi,  but  lethal  doses  are  rarely  given 
in  this  manner.  But  we  cannot  give  a  potent  agent  like  tul^ereulin 
to  a  patient  wh*>  neetls  all  the  vital  energy  he  has,  and  more,  in  this 
manner,  any  more  tJian  we  can  give  with  impunity  strychnin,  mor- 
phin,  digitalis,  salvarsan,  etc.,  without  exact  dosage.  So  long  as 
we  cannot  measure  the  toxicity  of  tuberculin,  we  cannot  administer  it 
rationally  and  prevent  sudden  and  at  times  harmfuh  reactions  wliich 
ma\'  appear  when  least  cxpeetc*l> 

Experimental  Evidence  of  the  Lack  of  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Tuber- 
culin.—Ttd>ercyl  in  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  based  on  results  t»l)tainal 
in  the  laboratory  through  animal  experimentation.  It  would  be  • 
reas<:inal)le  to  exact  tJiat  it  should  be  efhcacious  in  ex]M?rimentHl  tuber- 
culosis in  animals.  But  it  is  a  fact  tJiat  there  i»  no  record  in  medical 
liferfftfire  ibui  any  inre.tfigafor  has  micceeded  in  ntring  or  bencfiiinff 
a  iNhcrrukwfi  ainmnl  wifli  fubemdin  treufment.  In  Robert  Koch's 
writings  at  the  time  he  introduced  tuberculin  we  can  find  no  clear-cut 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  cured  an  iinimal  with  this  agent. 
Klimmer,  Lydia  Kabinowitsch,^  and  otJiers  have  recently  tried  small, 
vcrv'  small  doses,  corresponding  to  those  usifl  at  present  in  the  treat- 
ment of  human  phthisis,  but  tlie  tuberculous  guinea-pigs  and  ral>bit3 
failed  to  improve.  "No  curative  influence  has  hvvu  exercised  by  the 
tuberculin  *  The  control  animals  lived  sometimes  longer  than  the  treated 
aninuils.    On  the  use  of  large  doses  the  animals  readily  succumbefl/' 

It  has  nevrr  bren  observed  that  the  administration  of  tul^ereulin  to 
tubcreul<His  aninuils  shoukl  promote  healing  of  a  tubercuious  lesion, 
that  cicatrization  should  be  favoretL 

What  has  been  observed,  however,  is  that  very  often  dormant  tjihcr- 
euhniit  proccme-i  are  actkated  after  the  admumtration  of  tnbernilin. 
Bacilli  which  gave  no  trouble  were  released,  ** mobilized,"  producing  a 
bacteremia,  as  was  already  mentioned  (see  p.  245.) 

Serologically,  tuberculin  has  hardly  ever  shown  its  therapeutic 
value.  like  other  antigen,^  tuberculin  stimulates  the  production  of 
antilMMlies  wlien  inoculated  into  a  tuberculous  organism.  Ihit  these 
antilHwUes  cannot  be  considered  true  antituberculins  because  tliey  do 
not  neutralize  tuberculin  in  vitro.  We  know  that  the  antibrnlies  pro- 
duced by  otlier  toxins,  as  those  <jf  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  neutralize 
the  toxins  of  these  infections  in  ritro,  %vhile  the  tuberculous  antil)rHlies 
dt>  notldng  of  the  kind.  We  can  consequently  sec  no  tlicoretical  or 
practical  value  in  tuberculin  from  this  vie\^T>oint, 


(  Tr.  Atintijii  Conferonco  Nat,  Assn^  Prevent.  Consumptioii,  London,  1913,  p.  44, 
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Clinical  EvideEce.— In  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  tuberculin  treat- 
mcntt  Hector  \V.  (j.  Mackenzie^  said  that  "lie  sliould  like  to  ask 
whether  anyone  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  cure  of  tuberculous  ulcer, 
arising  from  tlie  primary  inoculation  by  means  of  tuberculin  injec- 
tions.   He  fears  tlie  answer  must  be  in  the  negative/* 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conehtsion  when  we  consider  tlie  clinical 
evidence  presenteil  hy  the  advocates  of  tuberculin  treatment  in  phthisis. 
All  effective  medication  has  its  Indications,  con tra-indicat ions*  and 
limitations.  True  specific  treatment  is  not  free  from  these  limita- 
tions, as  is  true  of  qninin,  mercury,  salvarsan,  thyroid,  etc.  But  tlie 
limitations  in  tlie  range  of  usefuhiess  of  tliese  drugs  depend  mainly, 
if  not  entirel>%  on  the  prest*nce  or  absence  of  mixed  infection,  of  pre- 
existing diseases,  on  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  patient, 
and  complicating  diseases.  In  a  clear-cut  case  of  syphilis  in  tlie 
average  patient,  salvarsan  or  mercury  will  pniduee  evident  curative 
etlects;  malarial  fever  will  l>e  aliated  by  quinin.  myxedema  is  relieved 
by  thyroid,  etc.  But  in  die  purest  forms  of  tuberculosis,  in  acute 
miliar^'  tuberculosis »  tuberculin  is  fmwerless,  which  fact  alone  sliould 
arouse  suspicion  as  to  its  s|jecifie  ciualities. 

It  apjjears  to  be  a  general  rule  in  patliology,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  von  Ilansemann,*  that  diseases  which  are  not  at  times  spon- 
taneously cured  cannot  be  curefl  by  an\^  knov^n  tlieraj>eutic  measure. 
Rabies  is  nsually  mentioned  as  an  exception,  Imt  even  this  may  only 
be  prcventefl;  once  it  has  developed,  it  cannot  be  cured.  Spt^cific 
therapeutics  aims  at  curing  diseases  which  are  not  kno^ix  to  be  cured 
spontaneously*  But  it  has  never  been  obsen'ed  that  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  should  be  curefl,  tlie  few  cases 
mentioned  by  Cornet  are  all  \'ery  doubtfuL  Acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis is  the  purest  Umn  of  tlie  disease  without  mixtnl  infection:  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  thongh  disst-*minated  all  over  tlie  body,  are  found  in 
each  place  in  small  numbers  and  they  do  not  produce  avascular 
masses  from  w^hich  medication  is  excluded.  It  should  be  the  crucial 
test  for  specific  treatment.  As  a  matter  i>f  fact,  however,  tul>erculin 
is  altogether  powerless  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  as  it  is  m  all 
progressive  cases  of  phthisis. 

Gw>d  results  are  reported  by  those  w^ho  have  used  it  in  glandular, 
osseous,  and  articular  tuhercniosis  in  children.  But  we  ha\e  already 
mentionf*il  that  tliese  have  a  strong  natural  temlency  to  heal  spon- 
taneously in  tlie  vast  majority  of  eases  (see  p.  412).  Even  surgeiwis 
advise  and  pnietise  conservative  treatment. 

In  phthisis  the  ideal  cases  are  said  to  be  tlmse  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  tlie  disease.  But  when  we  recall  tliat  a  really  incipient  case  is  one 
which  has  *'slight  or  no  constitutiimal  symptoms,  including  particularly 
gastric  or  intestinal  disturbances  or  rapid  loss  of  \\ieight;  slight  or  no 
elevation  of  temperature  or  acceleration  of  pulse  <it  any  time  during 

'  Tr.  Annual  Confereac©  Not.  A*sn.  Prevent.  roDsuniption.  London^  UUil,  p.St, 
»  BerJ.  kjin.  Wehiwcly.,  1911,  Jtivii,  1, 
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the  twenty-four  hours/ *  we  are  not  surprised  that  many  recover  with 
tuherciilin  treatment.  It  has  been  foimd  recently  that  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  many  of  those  who  were  certified  as  tuber- 
culonii  and  ehgible  for  sanaturiums,  were  fit  for  military  service. 
Instead  of  sending  them  to  institutions,  as  has  l»een  tJie  rule  during 
times  of  peace,  they  were  sent  to  the  trenches  and  in  the  vast  nnijority 
of  cases  tliey  stotx]  the  hardships  of  war  as  well  as  other  sokliers. 

TJie  reasons  for  this  anomaly  are  various.  Blomel  claims  that  80 
per  cent*  of  these  eases  were  wrongly  tJiagnostieateiL  lint  even  such 
as  showed  the  presence  of  tul>erele  l>aeil!i  in  the  sputum  were  found 
fit  for  military  service.  To  my  mind  there  are  many  cases  of  abortive 
tuberculosis  which  under  onliiiary  circumstances  pass  as  chronic 
phtliisis  and  any  form  of  treatment  gets  the  credit  for  the  cure. 
Tuberculin  evidently  gets  its  share  of  creflit. 

Lack  of  Raliabla  Statistics  of  the  Efficacy  of  Tuberculin* — To  prove 
its  therapeutic  efficacy,  a  sf>ecific  must  produce  results  in  a  larger 
pmportion  of  cases  of  phthisis  tlian  is  observed  with  the  older  metJiods 
of  treatment.  This  has  not  been  sliow^i.  In  fact,  tliere  are  no  reliidile 
statistics  of  large  series  of  cases  available.  In  their  lK>ok  on  tuber- 
culin treatment,  Hiviere  and  Morland  state  that  they  decided  to 
give  no  statistics  of  results  of  tuberculin  trc^atment  because  they 
consider  figures  of  questionable  value.  Sahli  also  gives  no  statistics, 
while  the  figures  compiled  by  Browii  in  Klebs's  book  sliow  clearly  that 
there  is  no  fliffereoce  in  results  between  the  group  treated!  witJi 
as  cimipared  with  tliat  treated  witliout  tuberculin.  Reliable  statistics 
of  ultimate  results  are  not  available  at  all. 

Dosage.— It  would  be  pretty  bad  for  physicians,  and  for  patients, 
if  there  was  such  a  disagreement  as  to  the  dose  of  any  potent  remedy, 
especially  if  it  was  not  knoTMi  which  quantity  of  the  remedy  is  likely 
to  be  hannfid.  The  initial  dose  ranges  between  1  mg.»  recommended 
by  Bandelier  anil  Ropke,  to  0,0000005  mg.»  recommended  by  Philippi, 
between  these  two  extremes,  variims  authors  reeommend  intermediate 
quantities,  each  one  claiming  that  his  stantlard  is  best,  or,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  safest.  StilK  with  such  uncertainty  as  to  dosage, 
many  autliors  make  tables  of  dosage  and  iron-clad  rules  as  to  gradual 
increase  in  the  dose,  and  tJic  final  dose,  some  using  logarithmic  tables 
for  their  calculations,  as  if  tJiey  were  dealing  with  an  exact  science. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  myster\^  about  the  technic  of  adminis- 
tration of  tuberculin,  and  no  knowle<!ge  of  higher  matliematics  is 
uecessar)'  to  make  the  various  dihitions  pn^perly*  Many  pharmaceuti- 
cal houses  sell  tulHTCuliu  in  proper  dilutions  ready  for  nse.  But  thi>se 
who  want  to  make  their  owm  dilutions  can  do  it  easily. 

All  tiiat  is  necessary  is  six  or  ten  amber-colored  bottles  t>f  10  or  20 
c.c.  capacity  each.  They  are  to  be  clean  and  proj)erl\'  sterilized.  A 
larger  bottle  containing  tlie  diluent  (sterilized^  or  distilled  water 
containing  0.8  per  cent,  of  sixlium  chloride  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  carbolic 
acid)  should  be  at  hand.    Each  of  the  small,  colored  bottles  is  to  be 
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filled  with  9  c.c.  of  the  diluent  and  marked  with  numbers,  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  etc.,  respectively.  Now  take  1  c.c.  of  tuberculin  and  drop 
it  into  bottle  No.  I  and  shake  it  well.  It  now  contains  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  tuberculin,  so  that  a  syringeful,  with  a  capacity  of  1  c.c, 
contains  0.1  c.c.  of  tuberculin,  or  100  c.mm. 

When  we  take  1  c.c.  from  bottle  No.  I  and  drop  it  into  bottle  No. 
II,  we  get  a  solution  containing  1  per  cent,  of  tuberculin;  one  syringe- 
ful contains  10  c.mm.  of  tuberculin.  Repeating  the  process,  dropping 
1  c.c.  from  bottle  No.  II  into  bottle  No.  Ill,  the  latter  will  contain 
a  1  to  1000  dilution;  1  c.c.  equals  1  c.mm.  of  tuberculin;  bottle  No. 
IV,  a  1  to  10,000  dilution;  bottle  No.  V,  a  1  to  100,000  dilution; 
and  bottle  No.  VI,  a  1  to  1,000,000  dilution,  so  that  a  syringeful  will 
contain  a  dose  of  0.001  c.mm.  of  tuberculin.  These  dilutions  may  be 
carried  further  and  the  dose,  which  should  always  be  small,  if  admin- 
istered at  all,  may  be  infinitesimally  so. 

If  given  for  its  psychic  effects,  which  is  in  fact  done  at  present  by 
most  who  use  this  agent,  it  is  advisable  to  have  ten  bottles  and  that 
the  first  injection  should  be  made  from  bottle  No.  X.  If  the  patient 
is  impressed  by  the  treatment,  he  will  "react''  at  least  with  0.3°  to 
0.5°  F.,  which  should  satisfy  any  one  who  is  looking  for  a  "mild 
reaction.'' 

Moreover,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  administering  properly  a  series 
of  ascending  doses  of  tuberculin,  and  no  higher  mathematics  is  neces- 
sary for  its  successful  accomplLshment.  Taking  the  first  injection  as 
a  unit,  we  may  increase  the  next  injection  by  one-fourth  or  one-half. 
Thus,  supposing  we  have  used  at  first  the  dilution  in  bottle  No.  X 
containing  0.0000001  c.mm.  of  tuberculin  per  cubic  centimete'r,  we 
inject  but  onc-tliird  or  one-half  of  the  contents  of  the  syringe.  The 
reaction  is  not  likely  to  he  severe,  and  we  may  one  or  two  days  later 
increase  it  to  oiie-lialf  or  two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  the  syringe.  In 
this  manner  we  may  proceed  until  we  reach  bottle  No.  VI,  when  the 
injection  of  a  syringeful  will  give  a  dose  of  0.001  cm.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  give  larger  doses  if  we  want  to  make  sure  tliat  the  patient  is  not 
harmed.  But  if  there  is  any  reaction  the  injections  should  be  stoppetl 
proni])tIy. 

Utility  of  Tuberculin  Treatment. — It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  some  gocMJ  results  have  been  obtained  with  tuberculin  treatment. 
Whether  they  eonld  not  be  obtained  with  other  methods  in  those 
cases  is  another  (juestion.  Thus,  E.  Uist'  says:  *'  For  my  part,  I  have 
never  seen  a  })atient  doing  well  under  tuberculin  without  remaining 
in  doubt  wheth<T  he  would  not  have  done  as  well  without  tuberculin. 
Nor  liave  1  met  with  cases  when*  the  inHuence  of  tuberculin  was  so 
strikingly  favorable  tliat  I  could  feel  justified  in  letting  them  abandon 
the  classical  treatincMit  and  rely  on  tuberculin  alone."  Sir  James  K. 
Fowler  says:    *'The  tuberculin  did  not  favorably  influence  the  course 

'  Paris  m6dical,  1913,  iv.  241. 
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(jf  the  disease  in  the  majority  c»f  eases ;  in  some  cases  the  effects  were 
(ietrimental;  and  even  in  stationary  and  improx^ed  cases  it  was  difficult 
to  ascribe  any  distinct  improvement  to  the  injections  which  might  not 
have  been  eciually  attained  under  the  treatment  ordinarily  employed 
in  the  Brompton  Ilospitiil/* 

In  tlie  extensive  Handbook  on  TuberaihsiSf  A.  Schnkler*  shows 
that  **it  has  been  estabhshed  that  in  institutions  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberenlosis  in  which  only  general  treatment  is  applied,  the  lasting 
results  olitained  are  not  inferior  to  those  reported  from  institntions 
in  which,  in  addition  to  the  general  treatment,  so-called  specifies  are 
administered/' 

Good  results  are  obtained  with  tuberculin  only  w^hen  carefully  admin- 
istered in  sanatorinms,  with  cases  in  the  incipient  stage,  with  but 
sliglit  lesions,  most  of  which  are  spontaneously  curable.  Although, 
according  to  Brown,  at  tlie  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium,  no 
selection  is  exercisetl— tJie  patients  are  allow^ed  to  elect  tuberculin 
treatment.  In  private  practice^  as  well  as  in  most  tuberculosis 
clinics  in  cities  in  this  c<3untry,  attempts  with  tnl>ercnlin  have  failed, 
evidently  because  the  good  surroundings,  tlie  fresh  air,  the  proper 
food,  regulation  of  rest  and  exercise  were  of  more  impoiiance  than 
the  tuberculin.  WTien  we  consider  further  that  even  the  most  ardent 
advtK'ates  of  tuberculin  state  that  only  cases  without  fever,  pursuing 
a  slow^  course,  showing  no  tendency  to  progress,  but  manifesting  a 
strong  tendency  to  fibrosis,  are  suitable  for  the  treatment,  it  is  clear 
that  tuberculin  is  a  remedy  for  those  forms  of  phthisis  which  are 
spont aiieously  curable. 

Psychic  Effects, — We  have  seen  that  the  tuberculous  patient  is 
very  amenable  to  suggestion  (see  p.  257)  and  w^e  have  pointed  out 
that  in  a  certain  class  of  eases  tuberculin  produces  excellent  results 
for  this  reasf>n.  On  this  point  a  large  number  of  physiciaiis  agree,  and 
they  continue  to  administer  tul>ereulin  because  of  its  psychic  effects, 
although  they  ma,>'  as  w^ell  administer  distilled  water  hypodermieally 
and  obtain  the  same  results.  To  keep  ner\^ous,  irritable,  fretful 
patients  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  is  a  difficult  matter;  often  it  is 
an  impossible  affair.  vSomething  must  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
rest,  fresh  air,  milk,  and  eggs,  of  whicli  he  believes  he  knows  as  much 
as  his  doctor.  Such  patients,  wlien  given  tuberculin »  told  to  w^atch 
out  for  reactions,  t(j  record  in  detail  tlie  symptoms  prmluced  by  each 
ascending  or  descending  dose  on  a  specially  prepared  blank,  arc  t>ften 
very  much  encouraged. 

This  view  of  tlie  psychic  action  of  tuberculin  is  entertained  by  most 
authoritative  physicians  w'ho  use  tliis  agent  extensively*  Thus,  Law- 
rason  Brown ,^  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  tuberculin  in 
this  country',  says  that  only  poor  results  can  he  expectal  when  it  is 
given  '*  in  cold  blood/'    He  believes  **  its  value  can  be  greatly  enlianced 

'  Braucr,  Schroder,  and  Blucuonfeld's  Handbach  dc r  TiiWrkulose,  19I5t  H,  3. 
*  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  1912,  cxliv,  524. 
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when  the  administrator  has  implicit  faith  in  its  curative  properties 
and  imparts  that  faith  to  his  patients."  Another  significant  reason 
for  using  tuberculin  treatment  according  to  Brown  "is  the  closer 
relationship  that  such  treatment  establishes  between  patient  and 
physician.  I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  bring  a  patient 
to  my  office  twice  a  week  for  months  and  discuss  symptoms  and 
fears,  one  of  which  gradually  grows  less  while  the  other  is  often  replaced 
by  more  or  less  indifference,  bom  of  familiarity.  When,  how- 
ever, I  give  this  patient  tuberculin,  he  and  I  can  discuss  his  case  in 
detail  twice  a  week  and  I  am  able  to  discover  slight  but  important 
changes  in  his  condition,  to  check  imprudence,  and  to  change  needless 
timidity  into  confidence  in  his  ability  to  order  aright  his  life." 

But  similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Mathieu  and  Dobrovici 
with  "antiphjTnose,"  as  was  already  detailed  (see  p.  534).  In  valvular 
heart  disease,  s>T)hilis,  myxedema,  etc.,  this  does  not  work. 

I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  as  a  nile,  tuberculin  treatment 
is  only  efficacious  in  intelligent  patients  who  are  imder  the  impression 
that  they  have  mastered  the  theoietical  aspects  of  infection  and 
immunity  and  of  specific  therapy  from  reading  popular  books  and 
articles  on  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  in  my  experience,  imeducated  patients 
hardly  ever  improve  under  tuberculin  treatment  because  they  cannot 
understand  the  benefit  of  fever,  malaise,  pain  in  the  limbs,  nausea, 
debility,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  intelligent  patients  look  forward  to 
the  reaction  as  an  indication  that  the  tuberculin  is  "working  on  their 
system"  and  they  often  improve,  provided  infinitesimally  small  doses 
have  been  given . 

There  is  no  agreement  among  authorities  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"reaction"  during  tuberculin  treatment.  "All  physicians  are  agreed 
that  severe  reactions  are  harmful  to  the  patient,  as  a  general  rule," 
say  Archer  W.  R.  Cochrane  and  Cuthbert  A.  Sprawson,^  "but  there 
is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  like  their 
course  to  ]^rogress  without  any  reactions  at  all,  and  those  who  prefer 
mild  reactions  as  a  routine.  Again,  opinion  varies  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  mild  reaction.  In  dealing  with  those  otherwise  running  a 
normal  temperature,  the  limit  by  some  has  been  fixed  at  100.4°  F., 
and  reactions  thereto  are  disregarded;  that  is  to  say,  these  physicians 
will  increase  the  next  dose  if  the  last  dose  has  not  given  a  reaction  over 
100.4°  F."  But  these  authors  consider  this  limit  too  high  or  danger- 
ous, and  are  siitisfied  with  a  rise  to  90.2°  F.  and  call  it  a  reaction. 
In  other  words,  "the  timid,  or  no-reaction  school,"  treat  only 
afebrile  cases.  They  should  meet  with  immense  success,  because 
this  class  of  patients  recover  spontaneously,  or  with  any  kind  of 
treatment. 

Dangers  of  Tuberculin  Treatment.— Since  the  first  use  of  tuberculin 
as  a  therai)eutic  agent,  it  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  capable  of 

'  h  Guide  to  the  Use  uf  Tuberculin,  London,  1915,  p.  60. 
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doing  irreparable  damage  when  imprudently  administered.  Virchow 
found  that  it  produced  rapid  disintegration  of  the  tuberculous  tissues 
in  the  lungs,  caseous  pneumonia,  and  at  times  eruption  of  miliary 
tubercles.  More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  it  often  mobil- 
izes the  bacilli  and  thus  may  favor  metastatic  auto-infection.  In  fact, 
if  phthisis  was  not  a  manifestation  of  immunity,  disastrous  results 
from  this  cause  would  be  ver>"  frequent.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  patients  taking  tuberculin  for  a  long  time  are  likely  to  develop 
nephritis.  To  be  sure,  with  infinitesimally  small  doses  the  likelihood 
of  such  complications  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the  most  experi- 
enced administrator  is  often  surprised  by  unexpected  reactions.  I 
have  seen  such  results  repeatedly;  mostly  when  tuberculin  was  admin- 
istered by  such  as  were^not  skilled  in  handling  this  potent  agent, 
but  also  at  times  in  patients  who  were  treated  by  very  skilful  physi- 
cians. 

Producing  hyperemia  of  the  affected  lung  area,  tuberculin  at  times 
is  effective  in  inducing  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  AMien  large  doses 
were  used  this  was  very  frequently  obser\'ed  and  reported  by  Frankel, 
Kumpf,  Strieker,  and  many  others.  "Since  small  doses  have  been 
used,''  says  J.  Sorgo,^  "with  a  view  of  avoiding  strong  reactions, 
hemoptysis  is  only  rarely  obser\'ed  after  the  administration  of  tuber- 
culin. At  times  small  hemoptyses  are  seen,  especially  streaky  sputum, 
but  copious  hemorrhages  are  rare.  For  this  reason  it  is  agreed  that  a 
tendency  to  hemoptysis  is  not  altogether  a  contra-indication  to  tuber- 
culin treatment,  provided  strong  reactions  are  avoided.**  But,  as 
we  already  mentioned,  this  is  not  possible  in  every  case.  All  who 
administer  tuberculin  for  therapeutic  purposes  stop  the  treatment 
as  soon  as  bleeding  makes  its  appearance. 

The  general  practitioner  should  not  use  tubercuHn  at  all.  He  can 
obtain  the  same  results  by  the  judicious  use  of  drugs  without  incurring 
any  risk.  Even  psychotherapy  of  the  knid  applied  by  those  who 
administer  tubercului  can  easily  be  practised  with  medication,  as 
was  shown  in  Chapter  XXXIX. 

^  Brauer,  Schroder,  and  Blumcnfcld's  Handbuch  der  Tuberkuloso,  1914,  ii,  255. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
SYMPTOMATIC  TREATMENT. 

Cough. — ^To  many  patients  the  cough  is  the  disease  and  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  all  they  need  for  a  speedy  recovery  is  to  be 
rid  of  this  annoying  and  painful  symptom.  In  its  treatment  some 
points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind:  In  most  cases  cough  Ls  decidedly  con- 
servative— a  purposeful  reflex  act;  it  removes  the  secretions  from  the 
respiratory  passages  which,  if  retained,  might  act  like  foreign  bodies 
or  produce  toxic  effects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  cough  often  dis- 
turbs the  affected  tissues  which  need  rest,  if  cicatrization  is  to  occur, 
or  it  may  be  responsible  for  insomnia,  hemoptysis,  pneumothorax,  etc. 
Usually  these  conflicting  principles  can  be  reconciled  by  appropriate 
treatment. 

Cough  can  be  prevented  or  ameliorated  by  simple  measures  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases.  Atmospheric  purity  contributes  consider- 
ably toward  a  reduction  in  its  frequency  and  severity.  Outdoor 
life  and  good  ventilation  of  the  room  inhabited  by  the  patient  meet 
this  indication.  Mouth-breathing  is  a  cause  of  excessive  coughing  in 
many  cases,  and  some  get  fits  of  coughing  when  suddenly  changing 
from  a  warm  into  a  cold  atmosphere,  or  the  reverse.  In  steam-heated 
rooms,  in  which  the  air  is  usually  dry,  cough  is  more  frequent  tlflin  in 
rooms  in  which  the  air  contains  a  proper  amount  of  moisture. 

In  jidvaiurd  cases  with  secreting  cavities,  the  cough  may  l)c  influ- 
enced by  posture;  reclining  on  one  side,  ex]K»ctorati<)n  is  facilitated, 
while  lying  on  the  other  side  brnigs  about  violent  fits  of  coughing. 
Patients  soon  find  out  which  position  gives  then>  relief  and  recline 
accordingly.  These  i)atients  may  only  cough  during  the  morning 
hours  and  tlnis  cni}>ty  their  cavities  of  the  secretions  which  have 
accumulated  during  the  niglit,  while  during  the  day  there  is  but  little 
cough.    They  need  no  treatment  for  this  symptom. 

It  will  1)(*  observed  that  some  j)hthisical  patients  who  skn^p  well 
during  the  night,  cough  more  during  the  day  than  those  who  cough 
more  or  less  during  the  night.  The  administration  of  large  doses  of 
opiates  during  the  evening  may  gain  relief  in  sleep,  but  also  result  in 
miserable  hours  during  the  following  day.  This  is  to  \yc  rememl)ered 
when  administering  ()j)iates  to  tuberculous  ])atients. 

Psychotherapy  of  Cough.-  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  cough  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  ])sychic  state  of  the  i)atient.  Persons  with 
an  irritable  nervous  system,  the  hysterical,  emotional  and  neurasthenic, 
cough  more  than  the  dull,  the  i)hlegmatic  and  apathetic.  Some  cough 
while  in  the  house  and  are  relieved  as  soon  as  they  go  out  into  the 
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open  air,  while  in  others  the  cough  increases  as  soon  as  the  window  is 
opened,  or  wlien  they  go  out  into  the  open  air  on  a  cold  day.  This 
last  chiss  of  patients  is  very  difficult  to  nianage* 

Other  psychic  influences  are  seen  in  patients  wlio  usually  cough 
excessively'  hut  cease  when  in  agreeable  company,  or  are  intensely 
interested  in  something,  etc.  I  have  practically  stopped  unproductive 
cough  ill  many  patients  by  threatening  them  with  expulsion  from 
the  hospital  if  they  did  not  cease  annoying  their  fellow-suH'erers  in 
the  ward,  I^nesomeness  and  also  insomnia  are  often  responsible 
for  excessive  cough  and  should  be  treated  according  to  indications. 
In  sanatoriums  the  influence  of  example  is  often  very  gootl^  The 
patient  sees  others  control  their  cough  antl  attempts  to  do  likewise 
and  h  often  surprised  at  his  success. 

The  patients  can,  within  certain  limits,  control  their  cough,  as 
Galen  pointed  out  more  than  se\Tnteeii  centuries  ago,  and  Dett* 
weiler  has  shown  that  this  symptom  can  be  **  disciplined."  Fa'ch 
when  the  cough  is  productive  of  eonsideral>le  cpiantities  of  si>utum, 
the  patient  is  to  be  instructed  that  he  need  not  exj>el  it  all  at  once; 
that  if  he  succeeds  in  suppressing  it  for  some  time,  the  accnmylated 
sputum  will  later  l>e  brought  out  with  little  effort.  1  >urijig  the  morning 
hours  patients  often  make  strong  efforts  to  clear  their  chests*  But  if 
tliey  should  wait  till  after  breakfast  they  may  find  that  the  si>ntuni 
comes  up  easily.  *' Cough  induces  cough/'  says  Fenzoldt,^  and  for 
this  reason  patients  are  to  be  warned  against  giving  in  to  the  first 
tickling  of  the  throat.  The  great  struggle  will  only  be  during  the 
first  two  or  three  da}\s.  fleeting  with  success,  pati(*nts  U'come  con- 
vinced of  their  own  powers  to  suppress  or  control  this  symptom. 

But  patients  must  be  warned  in  this  coimection  against  swallowing 
their  sputum — ''spitting  into  their  own  stomachs.''  t^ontrolling  does 
not  mean  entirely  suppressing  expectoration  as  women  and  some 
men  are  apt  to  do.  The  dangers  of  the  habit  are  to  be  explained  in 
detail  to  the  patient. 

I  caiuiot  agree  with  those  who  prohibit  smoking  to  tuberculous 
patients  indiscriminately.  To  J>e  sure,  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  tobacco  often  cough  when  near  a  ]M^rson  who  smokes.  But  many 
habitual  smokers  are  greatly  relievetl  by  a  cigar  or  a  cigarette.  Our 
advice  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  individual 
patient. 

Many  home  remedies  are  very  often  efficacious  in  relieving  cough. 
Thus,-equal  parts  of  boiled  milk  and  honey  or  glycerin,  with  or  with- 
out a  flavoring  agent,  may  be  of  great  use  in  stopping  an  anuoying 
cough.  An  excellent  remedy  is  the  application  of  a  small  mustard 
leaf  or  blister  over  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  It  may  be  rei>eated  from 
time  to  time.  The  fact  that  it  works  by  psychic  suggestion  should  not 
deter  us  from  using  it,  so  long  as  the  patient  gets  relief. 


I  Hanclbijch  der  Therapie.  1910,  lii,  249. 
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Medicinal  Treatment. — ^After  all  the  cases  in  which  the  cough  may 
be  controlled,  or  made  bearable  by  simple  methods,  are  discounted, 
there  remain  a  large  number  who  must  be  gi\Tn  sedatives  to  control 
this  symptom.  In  the  incipient  stage  these  remedies  are  only  rarely 
called  for,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  But  in  advanced  cases  the 
indications  for  sedatives  become  more  and  more  urgent.  As  Penzoldt 
says,  the  more  progressive  the  disease  and  the  less  the  chances  of 
ultimate  recover^',  the  more  the  charity  of  morphin  is  to  be  dispensed 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

In  my  experience,  many  cases  in  the  incipient  and  moderately 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  are  immensely  relieved  by  creosote  and 
its  derivatives.  The  method  of  administration  is  given  elsewhere. 
In  those  in  whom  internal  administration  does  not  relieve  the  cough, 
we  may  try  the  effects  of  inhalation  of  creosote,  menthol,  eucalyptol, 
tincture  of  benzoin,  etc.  The  following  is  as  good  as  any  that  has 
been  recommended: 

I^ — Croosoti, 

Acidi  carbolici, 

Spir.  chloroformi M     3iv  15.0 

M.  S. — Ten  to  twenty  drops  in  an  inhaler,  to  be  used  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 

Failing  with  these  simple  remedies  we  must  resort  to  anodynes  in 
case  the  cough  is  frequent,  violent,  paroxysmal,  or  disturbs  the  patient's 
comfort  or  sleep.  Of  these,  cannabis  indicse  is  the  least  harmful  and 
should  be  given  the  first  trial.  The  extract  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
\  grain  in  pill  or  tablet  form  several  times  a  day.  In  spasmodic 
cough  it  may  be  combined  with  hyoscyamus  or  gelsemium.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  used  to  great  advantage: 

^ — Extracti  cuunabis  indicu' Kr.  vj  0.4 

Extracti  hyoscyami gr.  xij  0.8 

M.  ft.  pil.  No.  xxiv. 

S. — Orio  i)ill  four  to  six  times  a  day. 

I^ — Extract i  cannabis  indioje  fl., 

Extracti  pclsornii  fl aa     5ij  8.0 

Syr.  acaciu* 5j  30.0 

-VquaMiuMithir  i)ipcr ad     Jiv  120.0 

M.  S. — One  toaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 

In  many  cases  nothing  but  opiates  gives  relief.  But  in  incipient  cases 
oj)ium  and  its  derivatives  arc  to  be  avoided  because  it  may  have  to 
be  continued  for  long  periods  and,  in  hojx^ful  cases,  the  danger  of  habit 
formation  is  not  negligible.  In  addition,  oi)iinn  deranges  the  digestive 
functions,  produces  anorexia  and  constipation,  slows  the  frequency 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  resi)irator\'  movements,  and  favors  stag- 
nation of  the  secretions  in  the  respiratory  passages.  A  dose  of  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given  in  the  evening  now  and  then  with  a  view  of 
controlling  the  cough  during  the  night,  but  to  continue  the  adminis- 
tration of  opium  in  any  form  for  any  length  of  time  is  dangerous. 
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Of  the  many  opiates,  codein,  which  is  ten  to  twelve  times  less  toxic 
than  morphin,  is  to  be  preferred.  It  may  be  given  in  tablet  form  in 
doses  of  J  to  i  grain,  and  in  advanced  cases  even  in  much  larger 
doses  several  times  a  day;  or  it  may  be  added  to  any  other  medica- 
tion that  is  being  administered.  Thus  I  quite  often  add  it  to  creosote 
medication: 

Y^ — Guaiacolis  carbonatis 3iis8  10.0 

StrychnincB  sulphat  is gr.  j  0 .  06 

Arsenici  trioxidi gr.  j  0.06 

Codeinse  phosphatis gr.  viij  0.5 

M.  ft.  capsul.  No.  1. 

S. — One  capsule  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

I^ — CodeinsB  sulphatis .      .  gr.  iv  0.3 

Extracti  cannabis  ind'cse gr.  vj  0.4 

Extract!  belladonnse gr.  iij  0.2 

Extracti  glycyrrhixse gr.  xij  0.8 

M.  ft.  pilullse  No.  xii. 

S. — One  pill  at  night. 

In  most  cases  in  which  sedatives  must  be  given  for  a  considerable 
time  the  dose  must  soon  be  increased  because  after  a  few  weeks  the 
effects  on  the  cough  are  diminished.  Instead  of  increasing  the  dose, 
we  may  do  better  by  changing  one  for  some  other  derivative  of  opium. 
Heroin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ^V  ^^  i  grain  according  to  indications. 
It  does  not  constipate  and  when  there  is  dyspnea  it  is  the  best  palliative 
remedy.  Dionin  is  another  of  these  preparations  and,  when  insomnia  is 
a  troublesome  feature,  it  is  even  better  than  the  above.  Not  many 
cases  of  habituation  to  dionin  have  been  reported,  but  it  is  more  apt  to 
cause  constipation  than  codein  or  heroin.  The  two  last-mentioned 
preparations  do  not  interfere  with  the  expectoration  of  sputum ;  some 
even  maintain  that  they  assist  in  its  expulsion.  Whenever  feasible, 
these  narcotics  are  not  to  be  given  after  midnight  in  order  to  avoid 
headache  and  debility  during  the  morning  hours. 

The  emetic  cough  is  a  very  difficult  symptom  to  control  in  some 
cases.  I  have  seen  some  in  whom  it  was  responsible  for  a  bad  turn  in 
an  otherwise  favorable  case.  Rarely,  no  food  can  be  retained.  Most 
can  be  relieved  by  avoiding  heavy  meals — taking  several  small  meals 
during  the  day.  The  patient  should  recline  in  bed  immediately  after 
meals  and  avoid  any  exertion  and  even  speaking.  But  at  times  we 
must  resort  to  medication.  Some  have  reported  good  results  from 
several  drops  of  chloroform  well  diluted,  or  from  bromoform.  I  have 
had  cases  in  which  only  cocain  administered  before  meals  was  effective 
in  retaining  nourishment  in  the  stomach.  The  following  prescription 
of  Albert  Robin  may  have  to  be  resorted  to: 

I^ — Cocain  hydrochlorat is gr.  j  0.06 

Codein  sulphatis gr.  j  0 .  06 

AqusB  chloroform! 5ij  60.0 

AqiisB ad  5iv  120.0 

M.  S. — Tablespoonful  after  meals. 
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Expectoration. — In  the  a\'erage  case  of  plithisis  expectoration  is  a 
salutury  pheiionienon,  reniovingt  as  it  does,  foreign,  often  toxic, 
mattTia!  frnni  the  respiraton'  passages.  At  timers  it  beooiiies  excessive 
and  annoying,  bnt  it  shoultl  never  W  suppressed.  In  some  cases  with 
extensive  excavations  the  amount  of  sputum  brought  up  may  be 
eontroiled  within  Hmits  by  posture.  We  advise  our  patients  to  recline 
in  certain  positions  %vliieh  favor  the  expulsion  of  sputum  and  thus 
empty  the  cavities  of  their  contents.  Relief  may  thus  be  obtained 
for  the  rest  of  the  Any.  In  eases  in  whicli  the  sputum  is  fetid — rare 
in  phthisis— antiseptic  inhalations  may  be  tried.  Creosote,  itxiin, 
menthol,  eucalyptol,  turix*ntiue,  etc.,  may  be  inhaletl  through  an 
inhaler  or  simply  dropped  in  hot  water  and  inhaled. 

\'ery  often  patients  complain  that  the\'  feel  heav^^  on  the  cht*st  and 
that  if  the}'  could  only  bring  up  sputum  they  are  coniideiit  that  they 
would  be  n'lieved.  Many  drugs  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
especially  the  so-called  expectorant  remeiHes.  It  seems  that  all  that 
is  usually'  attained  is  a  disordered  stomach. 

It  appears  from  recent  pharmacological  investigation  that  there  are 
no  drugs  which,  when  given  in  small  doses,  will  induce  nifjre  abun- 
dant secretion  into  the  respiratory^  passagt^s,  stinndate  the  t*ilia  of  the 
bronchial  nnicous  membrane  to  bring  out  secretions,  or  remier  tena- 
cious secretions  more  easily  movable  from  the  bronchial  walls  to 
which  they  adhere,  J,  L.  Miller*  found  that  ammonium  carbonatje 
and  anmiunium  chloride,  and  the  emetic  group  of  cx]x*ctorants,  as 
apomorphin  arul  i]x*cac,  when  given  hi  sufficiently  larg*"  doses  to 
animals,  increase  the  bronchial  secretioiL  Atmnonia  salts  }mt  os,  in 
moderate  doses  equivalent  to  2  mg.  in  an  adult  man,  do  not  increase 
bronchial  secretions  in  the  dog.  Ajximorphin  and  emetin,  when  given 
to  dogs  in  doses  considerably  greater  than  the  ordinary  therapeutic 
I  lose  for  man»  do  not  excite  incrciiscd  Ijronchial  secretion. 

It  is  therefi>re  absurd  to  give  nauseating  potions  of  ammonium 
salts,  senega,  iiiecae,  aptJtnorphin,  etc.  All  we  may  succeed  in  doing  is 
to  disorder  the  stomach,  but  the  secretion  in  the  respirator}^  passages 
rem ains  unaHected. 

Fever. — Fever  is  an  indication  of  active,  often  progressive  phthisis^ 
unless  due  to  some  complication.  Its  continueil  jirest^nce  proves  eon* 
clusively  that  the  disease  is  spreading,  even  if  the  physical  signs  remain 
unaltered.  It  is  at  times  neglected  or  overltjoked  because,  unlike  fever 
in  other  diseases,  the  patient  in  spite  of  a  teniijcrature  of  over  lUU*^  F. 
may  feel  quite  coudortable,  have  a  good  api>etite,  and  even  gain  in 
weight.  But  the  entire  future  of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the 
ti*eatment  of  the  fever;  neglecting  mild  febrile  attacks  means  an  invi- 
tation for  cIirtHiic  prolonged  fever  with  lessened  chances  of  recovery. 

Pinning  the  initial  stages  of  the  disease  fever  demands  rest  in  Ixvl, 
not  so  much  as  a  cure  but  as  a  preventive  against  the  extension  of 
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the  process  in  the  lun^'.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  cases  the  fe\'cr 
abates  within  a  few  days  or  a  week  only  through  an  iinprovenient  in 
the  hygienic  conditions  and  the  diet  of  the  patient,  and  placing  hira 
Ici  a  light  anil  well- ventilated  room.  It  is  unfortunate  that  very  few 
patients  are  willing  to  submit  to  perfect  n*st  at  this  stage,  claiming 
that  the\"  are  not  sick. 

There  are  many  advanced  cases  of  phthisis  with  quite  extensive 
lesions  in  which  there  is  a  daily  rise  in  the  temperature  of  1  to  1,5'^  F,, 
but  the  patients  feel  quite  well  and  are  even  able  to  pursue  their 
vocations.  They  need  no  active  treatment  because  they  have  becnrne^ 
hal)ituated  to  the  subfebrile  tem|JtTature  which  may  be  reganied  as 
theu'  normal  condition.  In  this  class  of  cases  it  is  only  necessar\'  to 
take  steps  to  reduce  the  tern |>era tare  when  the  patient  is  clearly 
suiferiug  as  a  result  of  it;  wlien  the  fever  produces  symptotus  such 
as  anorexia,  restlessness,  irritability,  insomnia^  etc.;  or  when  lie  is 
losing  in  weight.  I  have  observed  many  eases  in  which  fever  was  due 
to  overfeeding,  and  a  reduction  in  the  quantity'  of  food  has  promptly 
brouglit  the  temperature  down  to  norinah 

A  sudden  rise  in  the  teinix*ratur€^  in  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis 
may  be  due  either  to  an  extension  of  the  lesion,  a  new  pnemnonic  pro- 
cess in  a  hitherto  unaffected  part  of  the  lung,  or  to  some  complication. 
The  former  demands  rest  in  Ijcd  till  the  tcnifx^rature  comes  down  to 
normal;  in  the  latter  the  indications  are  in  accordance  with  the 
l>athological  conditions  which  present  themselves. 

I'atients  are  apt  to  attribute  an  attack  of  fever  to  **  indigestion/' 
but  in  my  experience  acute  gastritis  is  a  rather  infrequent  caiLse  of 
pyrexia  in  phthisis,  though  a  dose  of  calomel  at  times  relieves  an 
evanescent  febrile  attack.  More  often  fe\^er  histing  se\'cral  days  is 
due  to  inHiienza  or  tonsillitis.  la  hospital  practice  there  is  seen  at 
times  an  actual  epidemic  of  these  diseases;  most  of  the  patients  in  the 
ward  are  attacked  during  a  period  of  a  couple  of  w-eeks.  The  treat- 
ment is  rest  in  bed  and  some  antipyretic,  like  antipyrin»  quiniii,  aspirin, 
etc.  Complicating  pleurisy,  with  or  without  effusion,  may  be  the 
cause  of  a  rise  iii  temperature.  In  some  w'omen  premenstrual  or 
menstrual  fever  flemands  rest  in  bed  periothcally  for  a  few  flays.  The 
instability  of  the  temperature  in  phthisis,  which  has  been  discussed  in 
a  pre\ious  chapter,  is  responsible  for  man>'  febrile  attacks.  Any 
physical  or  .mental  exertion,  worry,  grief  and  anxiety  may  raise  the 
temi>erature  se^^ral  degrees.  Proph\lactic  and  curative  action  is 
indicated  along  these  lines. 

The  fever  accompanying  active  phthisis  demands  active  treatment. 
Tlie  main  aim  shouhl  be  to  remove  it  or  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  If 
we  fail  in  this,  we  fail  in  our  eHorts  at  relie\^ing  the  patient.  It  may 
very  often  be  pre\'ented  by  ]>utting  a  patient  to  bed  at  the  very  first 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  hyjx^rthermia  from  any  cause.  Indeed, 
the  neglect  of  miid  febrile  attacks  is  very  often  responsible  for  pro- 
longed and  even  fatal  fever. 
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In  high  continuous  fever  perfect  rest  is  indicated,  preferably  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  a  room  with  wide  open  windows,  as  has  already  been 
detailed  in  Chapter  XXXIV.  The  patient  is  to  be  treated  as  though  he 
is  suffering  from  an  acute  disease,  like  t^T^hoid  or  pneumonia.  It  is 
often  surprising  to  note  the  prompt  improvement  after  a  rest  in  bed 
for  a  few  days.  Patients  with  a  temperature  at  a  high  level  for  several 
months  are  often  difficult  to  manage.  When  accompanied,  as  it 
usually  is,  by  progressive  loss  of  appetite,  weight,  and  strength,  they 
become  discouraged  and  rebel  against  the  prolonged  and  strict  con- 
finement. In  such  cases,  provided  the  temperature  is  below  101°  F., 
the  experiment  may  be  made  of  permitting  them  to  leave  the  bed  and 
get  out  in  the  open,  resting  on  a  reclining*  chair  for  a  few  hours  during 
the  day.  The  best  hours  are  before  or  around  midday,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  usually  at  its  lowest;  but  any  other  'time  may  be  chosen 
under  the  guidance  of  the  thermometer.  In  hectic  cases  the  tempera- 
ture is  usually  at  its  lowest  in  the  morning  and  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  leave  his  bed  at  that  time.  I  have  seen  many  patients,  who 
did  badly  for  weeks,  improve  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  upright  or 
semiupright  position  for  several  hours  a  day.  But  care  and  circum- 
spection are  to  be  exercised  while  appljdng  this  treatment. 

Some  patients  may  be  sent  to  the  country'  and  the  change  is  at  times 
effective  in  reducing  the  temperature  when  everj-thing  else  has  failed. 
But  this  is  not  available  to  patients  who  have  not  the  means  to  leave, 
accompanied  by  an  attendant.  Many  authorities  state  that  a  moun- 
tainous climate  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose,  but  in  my  expe- 
rience any  change  may  do  just  as  well. 

It  is  deplorable  that  public  sanatoriums  do  not  admit  febrile  cases. 
Great  service  could  be  rendered  by  removing  the  patient  for  several 
weeks,  during  the  period  of  fever,  to  better  surroundings,  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  rest  without  interference  by  well-meaning,  but  often 
ill-guided,  relatives  and  friends.  I  have  often  felt  that  cases  under 
my  care  could  be  saved  if  sanatoriums  were  managed  along  hospital 
lines,  admitting  patients  during  acute  exacerbations  in  the  places 
which  are  now  filled  with  patients  whose  condition  is  such  that  they 
would  do  well  in  any  healthy  surroundings  which  can  be  obtained  in 
the  average  home. 

Ilydrotherapeutic  measures  have  not  been  found  satisfactory  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  in  phthisis.  The  use  of  ice,  or  of  cold  sponging,  or 
bathing,  although  possibly  of  temporary  benefit,  is  contra-indicated 
in  most  cases  because  they  are  apt  to  depress  the  i)atient.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a  warm  or  tepid  bath  once  or  twice  a  week 
for  the  puri)ose  of  cleansing  the  body,  but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
subject  him  to  overexertion  while  going  and  coming  from  the  tub. 
The  fact  that  hydrotherapeutic  methods  have  been  given  up  in  nearly 
all  sanatoriums  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  not  been  beneficial; 
in  fact,  that  they  are  harmful. 

Artificial  pneumothorax  is  an  excellent  radical  measure  against 
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tuberculous  fever  in  appropriate  cases.     This  will  he  discussed  in 
Chapter  XLIL 

Antipyretic  Medication,— Antipyretic  drugs  should  only  exceptionally 
be  used  in  phthisis.  In  the  first  place,  tnberculous  patients  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  suffer  from  the  pyrexia  to  the  same  extent  as  patients  with 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  etc.,  and  a  reduction  in  the  temperature 
does  not  necessarily  give  the  relief  which  the  patient  anticipates.  It 
is  not  the  fever,  excepting  hyperpyrexia,  which  is  dangerous,  hut  the 
activity  of  the  tnberculous  process,  and  so  long  as  only  the  former  is 
influenced,  the  patient  is  not  materially  benefited. 

The  action  of  antip\Tetic  drugs  is  ephemeral  and  deceptive,  often 
accompanied  by  profuse  |)erspiration  which  is  enervating;  and  by 
digestive  disturbances.  Large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  are 
necessary  for  weeks  in  the  usual  cases  and  their  action  on  the  heart, 
which  is  not  salutary,  often  leads  to  collapse. 

But  when  the  fever  is  accompanied  by  headache,  backache,  and 
debility,  one  of  the  coal-tar  antip>Tetics  may  give  comfort  with  or 
without  reducing  the  temperature.  Acetanilid  is  to  be  avoided  for 
well-known  reasons.  Fhenacetin  acts  too  quickly  and  produces  i>rofuse 
sweating.  Antip>Tin,  or  better,  p\Tamidon  may  be  used  in  5*  to  10- 
grain  doses,  combined  with  caHeine.  Patients  may  stand  the  fever 
without  complaining  much,  but  in  septic  cases  tliey  a!)hor  the  chills 
which  are  apt  to  occur  before  the  onset  of  the  [jyrexia.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  place  the  patient  in  bed  a  few  hours  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chill,  cover  him  well,  and  give  him  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade, 
tea,  or  whisky  and,  in  severe  cases,  a  dose  of  pyramidon.  The  chill 
may  not  be  prevented  completely  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  rendered 
Ijearable.  On  the  whole,  antipyretic  medication  is  to  be  administeretl 
an  hour  or  so  before  the  highest  temperature  is  exT>ected,  varying 
with  each  case.  Quinin  should  be  given ,  if  at  all,  five  to  six  hours  before 
the  maximum  temperature  is  exi>ected,  wliile  p\Tamidon,  antipyrin, 
aspirin,  etc.,  require  but  two  to  three  hours.  When  the  fever  has 
declined  medication  should  not  be  continued,  otherwise  collapse  may 
occur. 

The  salicylates  are  often  very  good  in  these  cases,  especially  in  the 
chronic  hectic  fever  of  consumption.  The  old  prescription  of  sodium 
salicylate  and  arsenous  acid  (sod.  salicyl.,  10;  acid,  arsenicosi,  0.01  ,* 
ft.  piL  no.  100;  8.,  five  to  ten  pitis  three  times  a  day  after  meals)  is 
very  good.  But  I  have  found  that  7  to  10  grains  of  aspirin  and  ^h) 
gr.  of  arsenic  in  capsule  three  times  a  day  are  better.  It  is  less  likely 
to  disturb  digestion.  But  in  patients  showing  a  tendency  to  hemop- 
tysis the  salicylates  are  to  be  avoided.  P^^Tamidon  is  best  for  this 
class  of  patients. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  fever  in  tuberculosis  is  guaiaeol  painted  with 
a  camel-hair  brush  on  the  skin  in  7-  to  15-drop  doses  and  covered 
air-tight.  The  temperature  drops  sometimes  within  one  hour.  It  is 
best  to  rub  into  the  skin  of  the  thorax  a  teaspoonful  of  a  10  per  cent. 
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guaiacol-vaselin  ointment  two  or  thife  times  a  day.  It  mu^it  be 
mentioned  that  collap,se  has  been  observed  in  some  eases  after  the 
applieation  of  gimiaeoL 

Nightsweats.— No  other  symptom  of  ehronic  phthisis  is  more  dis- 
couraging and  enervating  than  nightsweats  and  their  relief  is  of 
immense  importance.  It  seems  tliat  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  eases  they 
can  be  prevented  without  the  nse  of  medication  and  many  physieiaas 
state  that  with  careful  prophylaxis  they  have  not  used  any  drugs*  for 
this  symptom  for  years. 

Open-air  treatment  is  the  best  preventive  of  nightsweats.  Sleep- 
ing in  a  cold  room  with  sufficient  but  not  excessive  covering  must 
be  enjoined.  It  is  also  good  to  give  the  patient  before  retiring  a  ghi^s 
of  cold  milk  witli  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  cognac  to  prevent  the 
rapid  sinking  of  the  pulse-rate.  In  some  cases  a  roll  with  butter  may 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Some  cases  may  be  relieved  by  noting  the 
time  of  the  h»eginning  of  the  sweating,  and  waking  the  patient  a  few 
minutes  before  and  giving  him  an  ounce  of  whisky.  For  private  patients 
an  alarm  clock  may  be  usefi  for  the  purpose.  Tlits  method*  recom- 
mended by  William  Porter/  should  be  tried  in  all  obstinate  cases. 

In  cases  in  which  these  simple  measures  do  not  succeed*  the  sulphate 
of  atropin  in  doses  of  y^  grain,  given  in  tablet  form  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  may  give  complete  relief,  Agaricin  is  also  good 
in  doses  of  ^^^  grain,  but  it  acts  more  slowly  and  must  be  adminis- 
tered about  six  hours  before  the  sweating  is  (expected .  1 1  often  prot  1  uces 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  especially  diarrhea,  and  shoulil  l>e  com* 
bined  with  an  opiate — Dover's  pow^der  in  3-  to  5-grain  doses.  Cam- 
phoric acid,  in  10  to  20  graiti  doses,  ma\^  be  tried  in  obstinate  eases. 
It  is  to  l>e  remembered  that  no  remedy  retains  its  power  over  this 
symptom  for  a  long  time,  and  after  one  ceases  to  act,  we  may  try 
another. 

Friction  of  the  skin  with  tepid  water,  or  vinegar  or  alcohol  and 
water,  or  a  ?t  per  cent,  lysol  solution,  may  give  relief. 

Hemoptysis.-— The  |>rophylaxis  of  hemoptysis  cannot  be  considered 
a  simple  matter  despite  the  fact  that  w^e  sj)€ak  st>  much  about  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  factors  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Patients 
with  really  initial  hcmoiThages  nearly  always  consult  us  only  after  the 
accident  has  occurred.  Overexertion,  excitement,  etc.,  as  exciting 
causes  of  pulmonary  heuiorrhages,  have  recently  been  shown  to  have  no 
etiological  relation  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  It  appears  that  most 
hemorrhages,  especially  those  which  are  copious  and  fatal,  occur  during 
the  night,  or  when  the  patient  has  been  at  rest,  S.  Bang^  has  recently 
made  a  special  study  of  this  problem  and  found  that  among  2tX)0  tuber- 
culous patients  in  a  sanatorium,  the  initial  hemorrhages  came  on  while 
the  patients  were  lying  in  bed,  or  in  a  reclining  chair,  in  69  per  cent,  of 
354  cases;  in  15  per  cent,  while  they  were  dressing,  sitting  up  in  beii 

'  iDteroAtioaal  CUnica,  Sixteenth  Series,  1906.  iv,  77. 
"  UgMkrift  for  Lacger,  1916.  botviii,  419. 
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or  just  lying  down:  and  in  only  in  6  ])er  cent,  of  cases  while  the  patients 
were  walking  or  working;  and  in  8  per  cent,  while  they  were  other- 
wise engaged.  In  only  two  of  the  total  numher  were  the  patients 
clinihing  stairs  though  he  estimates,  that  these  2000  patients  must 
have  elimhecl  the  stairs  over  a  niiliiou  times,  ami  taken  l(IXM)t)  warm 
baths,  and  25,IXMI  douches  while  at  the  sanatorium.  These  facts,  which 
may  be  duplicated  hy  observations  of  any  physician  with  large  experi- 
ence, show  eonclusivel y  that  overexertion  is  but  a  neghgible  factor,  if 
any  at  all,  in  hemoi)tysis. 

It  appears  that  in  active  and  progressive  cases  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage is  often  the  accompaniment  of  acute  exacerbations  of  the  disease* 
In  rare  cases  we  meet  with  hemoptysis,  or  even  with  fatal  hemorrhages, 
in  an  entirely  afebrile  patient.  But  in  most  instances,  fever,  tachy- 
cardia, etc.,  {jreccrlc  the  onset  of  the  bleeding  by  several  tiays.  Bung's 
statistics  substantiate  this  observation.  Many  patients  sutl["ering 
from  acute  exacerbations,  or  from  febrile  complications,  have  attacks 
of  hemo]ytysis;  at  times,  profuse  hemorrhages.  The  prophylaxis  in 
these  cases  is  thus  ch*arly  the  prevention  of  the  acute  exacerbations, 
or  the  febrile  complications,  which  are  liable  to  pr4>duce  stasis  antl  con- 
gestion of  the  in^  ol^ed  lung  area.  The  sma  Her  hcnn^rrhagcs  are  usual  ly 
the  result  of  diapedesis,  being  of  parenchymatous  origin,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  position  of  the  body,  nor  with  oAerexertton  or 
excitement. 

The  copious  pulmonari^'  hemorrhages,  due  to  erosion  of  a  piJmonary 
bloodvessel,  can  harc!!y  l)e  foreseen  nor  prevcnte<!;  tliey  are  due  to 
the  involvement  of  a  blood ve^sscl  in  the  tul)erruh>us  process,  with 
softening  of  its  wall,  thus  allowing  the  bloo<i  to  escaiM:  before  a  thrombus 
has  formed.  In  others,  it  is  due  to  the  rnpture  of  an  aneurysm  of 
Rasmussen,  as  was  already  shown  in  the  chajiter  on  Pathology.  To 
speak  in  these  cases  of  prophyL^xis  is  futile. 

All  patients  with  pulmonary  tnljerculosis  are  to  be  tohl  in  ailvance 
that  there  is  less  danger  in  blood-spitting  than  is  generally  believed. 
We  \\'onld  thus  a^oid  the  psychic  depression  which  is  so  often  an 
acTompaniment  of  hemoptysis.  Women  may  be  told  that  in  the  aver- 
age case  of  hemoptysis  there  is  no  more  danger  than  in  the  loss  of  blood 
dm-ing  the  menstrual  perio<b 

Not  all  cases  of  hi^moptysis  require  the  same  treatment;  individ- 
uaUzation  is  requiretl  here,  just  as  in  most  other  |>athological  condi- 
tions. The  vast  Tnajf>rity  of  hemorrhages  are  hisignifieant,  and  if  we 
only  (piiet  the  i>atieiit  by  an  assurance  that  there  is  little  danger,  the 
bleeding  will  cease  sooner  or  later,  and  the  uiitierlyiug  fjrocess  in  the 
hing  pursues  its  course  tminflnenced  by  the  accident.  This  is  true  of 
streaky  sputum,  which  often  terrorizes  a  patient  t*^  the  same  extent  as 
a  coi)ious  hemorrhage.  But  when  the  l>Iood  brought  up  is  Ivright  red, 
even  if  iMily  a  few  mouthfiils,  the  matter  is  to  lie  taken  more  seriously, 
because  these  small  henn)rrhages  are  at  times  the  precursors  of  repeated 
and  copious,  though  rarely  uncontrollable,  hemorrhages. 
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The  patient  is  put  to  bed,  but  not  in  the  traditional  prone  position. 
The  blood  and  sputum  must  be  evacuated  from  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages with  ease  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
semi-sitttnf:  position.  In  this  manner  nourishment  and  medit*ation 
can  be  administered  without  unduly  disturbing  the  patient,  espectora- 
tion  is  facilitated  and  in  copious  hemorrhages,  atelectasis  of  the  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  lung  is  prevented;  eating,  the  administration  of 
medicines,  vomiting*  and  the  toilet  are  thus  facilitated.  The  time- 
honored  ice-bag  applied  to  the  chest  is  of  no  value  at  all,  exa^pting  to 
keep  the  patient  busy  and  attentive  while  attempting  to  keep  it  in  phice. 

I  have  thus  treated  during  the  past  three  years  nearly  all  the  case*s  of 
hemoptysis  under  my  care  and  found  that  the  bleetKng  ceased  just  as 
tpjickly  as  when  I  applied  the  rigid-rest  treatment.  The  psychic  effect 
has  even  been  more  salutary.  The  patients  are  not  so  frightened  as 
when  they  are  warned  that  the  least  motion  of  the  body,  any  word 
uttered,  may  increase  the  bleeding.  It  is  best  to  placet*  the  patient  in 
the  semi-upright  position  unmed lately  after  the  bleeding  Wgins 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bang,  rising  in  bed  from  the  recum- 
bent to  the  sitting  position  involves  cnntraetion  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  These  are  liable  to  press  upon  the  vena  ca\  a  as  in  straining 
at  stools,  and  by  reHex  action  from  the  sijlanchnie  nerve,  cause  an 
increase  in  the  bleeding.  This  is  probably  responsible  for  the  exptTi* 
ence  that  sitthig  np  in  bed  causes  an  increase  in  the  How  of  blooci.  It 
may  be  averted  by  placing  the  patient  from  the  start  in  the  half-seated 
position. 

The  therapeutic  indications  to  be  met  are:  Prevention  of  excessive 
cough  antl  expectoration;  increasing  the  coagulability  of  the  blood 
and  immobilization  of  the  bleeding  lung. 

MorphiB. — To  allay  excitement,  procure  rest,  and  thus  prt^vent  extvs- 
sive  cough,  tlierc  is  no  l^etter  reme<ly  than  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphin.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  .a 
conflicting  situation.  On  the  one  han<h  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
effused  blood  in  the  l>ronchial  tree  shoulti  be  removed;  on  the  otlu-r 
hand»  the  strong  expiratory  efforts  necessary  to  accomplish  the  expul- 
sion of  the  bU>od  and  clots  are  accoitipanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation  and,  with  their  removal^  the 
thrombi  which  plug  the  bleeding  vessel  arc  dislodged  and  thus  n*ne\ved 
bleeding  is  likely  to  oecur.  ]Morphin  meets  but  one  of  these  in<lica- 
tions:  It  depresses  the  cough  center^  diminishes  the  frec)uenc>'  and 
amplitude  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  quiets  the  mental  state 
of  the  jiatient.  Some  have  even  found  that  morphin  increases  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood.  But  after  all  it  has  its  dangers.  When 
given  to  excess,  as  is  often  done,  it  depresses  the  respiratory  center, 
paralyzes  the  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  thus 
interferes  with  the  expulsion  of  the  hloo<l  and  clots.  Aspiration 
pneumonia  may  thus  result  in  cases  in  which  it  is  more  successful  as 
a  hemostatic  than  is  desirable. 
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For  this  reason  morphin  is  to  be  used  with  great  care  and  oircum- 
sj^ection.  Finding  the  patient  exeited  and  in  agony*  we  inject  hypo- 
derniieall\'  j  grain  of  morphin  for  its  general  and  local  effects.  If  the 
bleeding  does  not  stop  within  an  hour,  the  morphin  should  not  be 
repeated,  but  other  uieans  are  to  be  taken  to  control  the  hemorrhage. 

Emetin. — In  former  time  emetics  were  given  in  hemoptysis  and  excel- 
lent results  were  reported  because,  with  the  vomiting,  the  eHused  blood 
in  the  bronchi  was  also  expelled,  [>reventing  asphyxiation  and  also 
because  the  nauseous  feeling  reduced  the  blood-presstire  jierceptibly. 
Following  Troii5seau*s  suggestion,  large  doses  of  ipecac  were  given  for 
this  purpose.  But  we  now  have  in  emetin  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  nausetnis  ipecac.  It  acts  as  a  hemostatic  when  many  other  agents 
have  failed.  I  have  used  it  in  f -grain  doses,  repeated  three  to  five 
times  a  day,  with  satisfaHion.  The  simplest  way  of  administration  in 
these  causes  is  hypodcrmically.  Either  the  tablets  or  the  ampoules, 
which  many  pharmaceutical  houses  pn^pare,  may  be  used  for  the 
purix>se. 

Salt. — Another  ancient  remedy  for  copious  hemorrhage  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  tafjle  salt.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  because 
it  acts  as  nn  emetic,  and  thus  depresses  the  blood-firessiire,  it  is  of  use 
in  hemoptysis.  But  we  now  know  that  its  modus  operandi  is  different. 
Win  den  Velden'  has  proverl  that,  in  mam  swallowing  o  to  bi  grams  of 
table  salt  increast*s  the  coagulability  of  the  I>1och1  within  fixe  minutes. 
Within  one  hour  the  coagulatility  returns  to  its  former  intensit>^ 
Sodium  bromide  has  nearly  the  same  effect.  For  this  reason  the 
administration  of  5  to  10  grams  of  table  salt  or  '^  grams  of  sodium 
bromide  three  to  f<Hir  times  a  day  may  prove  of  immense  vahie  in 
hemoptysis.    In  very  nervous  patients  the  liromide  is  to  l>e  preferred. 

More  recently  salt  has  been  administered  hitravenousty  in  isotonic 
solutirm,  as  recommended  by  Hans  Muller.-  Ten  to  .lOe.e.  of  a  IH  ]xt 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  ehlttrid,  sterilized  and  heated  to  the  i>ody 
temijeratore,  are  injected  into  the  median  basilic  vein,  great  care  l>eing 
taken  not  to  drop  any  of  the  solution  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
which  is  likely  to  cause  intense  ]>ain.  I  have  tried  this  treatment  but 
have  not  found  it  superior  to  other  methods. 

Tying  the  Extremities. — The  coagidabilitA'  of  the  bloo<1  is  also  in- 
creased by  tying  up  the  blood  in  the  extremities.  A  constricting  band, 
or  a  tourniquet,  is  tied  around  the  arm  an<l  the  hip;  two  or  three  of  the 
extremities  are  tied  up  at  a  time.  In  order  to  a\'oit]  injury  to  the 
nerves  a  roller  bandage^  or  any  other  soft  j>ad»  should  be  ]>laccd  under 
the  tourniquet  over  the  path  of  the  larger  vessels.  The  bandage  should 
not  remain  in  place  for  more  than  two  hours,  otherwise  muscular 
paralysis  or  necrosis  of  the  skin  may  result.  As  a  rule,  one-half  hour 
is  sufficient.  The  bandage  is  to  be  loosened  slowly,  by  degrees,  for 
obvious  rejisons. 

*     Zt«chr  f.  expeT.  Pathol  u.  Therapie,  1910,  vii.  290. 
»  Beitr. «.  Klinik  d.  Tuberkuloso,  1013,  ixviii,  L 
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Artificial  Pneumothorax. — In  cases  in  which  the  above  measures  are 
of  no  avail,  the  induction  of  an  artificial  pneumothorax  may  be  con- 
sidered, provided  it  can  be  ascertained  in  which  side  of  the  chest  the 
bleeding  is  going  on.  This  point  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  book. 
But  it  should  be  stated  that  in  very  acute  cases,  in  which  the  exsan- 
guination  is  sharp  and  brisk,  there  is  usually  nothing  to  lose  and,  even 
when  w^e  are  not  sure,  we  are  justified  in  inducing  a  pneumothorax  in 
the  pleura  of  the  lung  which  is  most  likely  the  source  of  the  bleeding, 
as  shown  by  cUnical  indications.  When  the  bleeding  lung  is  collapsed, 
the  bleeding  stops  immediately. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — ^It  wall  be  noted  that  wdth  the  exception  of 
emetin  we  have  left  to  the  end  the  drugs  which  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  The  reason  is  that  we  do 
not  know  of  any  drug  which  will  stop  hemorrhage  in  the  Ivng.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  reputation  of  some  drugs  as  pulmonary  hemostatics  has 
been  acquired  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  hemor- 
rhages stop  spontaneously;  anything  will  do  and  receive  the  credit. 
This  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  phthisiotherapeutists 
at  present,  although  no  less  an  authority  than  Albert  Robin^  says 
that  he  feels  constrained  to  protest  vigorously  against  the  allegsction 
that  medicinal  agents  are  impotent,  and  are  only  given  credit  for  their 
psychic  effects.  To  be  sure,  he  says,  there  are  many  cases  of  hemop- 
tysis which  stop  spontaneously,  with  or  without  treatment;  there 
are  others  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  treatment.  But  between 
these  two  extreme  t>'pes  there  are  many  cases  in  which  medicinal 
treatment  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  influence.  Among  these  drugs 
Robin  mentions  ergot,  calcium  chlorid,  gelatin,  trinitrin,  adrenalin, 
ipecac,  digitalis,  etc. 

The  Nitrites. — The  nitrites  have  been  found  efficient  in  checking 
the  bleeding  from  the  lung.  They  are  known  to  lower  the  blood- 
pressure  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  their  efficacy.  Macht-  found 
exi)eriinentally  that  the  nitrites  cause  a  constriction  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  efficient  ]XTii)heral  and  s})lanchnic 
vasodilators.  As  usually  given  in  2  or  !^  droj)s,  amyl  nitrite  is  often 
inefficient.  I  found  that  J.  ¥j.  Sciuire's'*  suggestion  to  give  10  to  15 
dr()i)s,  dropped  on  a  handkerchief  which  is  ])lace(i  before  the  patient's 
mouth  and  nose,  is  best.  Immediately  the  face  becomes  red  and  con- 
gested and  the  hemorrhage  st()j)s.  It  may  be  rei)eated  several  tunes 
during  the  day.  In  more  co])ious  hemorrahges,  where  the  nose  gets 
blocked  uj)  with  blood  and  clots,  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  from  'M) 
to  50  minims  on  a  i)iece  of  lint  and  hold  it  over  the  patient's  mouth. 
It  may  have  to  be  rei)eate(i  and  the  only  c()in}>laint  heard  from  the 
])atient  is  that  it  i)roduces  a  feeling  of  nausea.     (\  F(K*hi^  says  that 

'  TlH''rai>eiiti(iu('  iisollo  do  la  tiilxTciilosc,  Paris.  11)12,  p.  294. 
'.lour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1914,  Ixii.  524. 

Clinical  Journal,  1909,  xxxiv,  155. 
*  Gazetta  dcgli  Ospcdali,  1908.  xxix,  114. 
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seen,  copious  hemorrhages  may  hv  preventer L     But  this  is  o|)eii  to 
question.    Fatal  hemoptysiii  only  rarely  begins  with  streaky  sputum. 
It  is  copious  from  the  start,  as  a  rule. 

In  slow  bleeding,  nitroglycerin,  gi%'en  in  small  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  as  recommended  by  Flick,  is  often  of  service.  When 
administered  in  2-  to  4-drop  doses  of  the  1  per  cent*  alcoholic  solution 
it  prodnces  the  sjime  effect  as  amyl  nitrite,  but  slower  and  more  lasting 
etfeets  are  ob.served-  Tablets  are  not  to  be  trusted  because  they  are 
often  inert,  as  has  been  shown  by  George  B.  Wallace  and  A.  I.  Ringer.^ 
The  1  per  cent,  solution,  as  represented  by  the  pharmueopeiat  spirits,  is 
tlie  W'st  form  in  which  glonoin  should  be  administered.  The  following 
formula  may  l>e  prescribed: 

I| — ^Spirit.  glonoini -                  .      .  3J  •*  0 

AquiB  aurantii  flor.       ......  5i  30.0 

Aquae  dost jl.       ,      , ad  5iv  120.09 

M.  S. — One  teuapfiotitul  three  or  lour  thius  n  tlsiy. 

Adrenalin, — During  recent  years  adrenalin  has  l>t*en  used  quite 
extensively  for  hemoptysis.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  works  well  in 
cases  where  it  is  likely  that  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  the  erosion  of 
a  medium-si/ed  vessel,  and  that  in  acute  inflammatory  eo!iditions 
i»f  tlic  lung  it  is  c(nitra-indicated.  It  increases  the  heart  action  and 
contracts  the  bloodvessels,  especiall\'  of  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and 
spleen,  and  thus  increases  the  blood-pressure.  But  Gerhardt  says  that 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  lung  are  but  slightly  contracted,  while  Frey 
found  that  in  a  bleeding  lung  in  a  rabliit  the  vessels  dilated  and  the 
flow  (jf  blooil  was  incTcaseil  after  the  ndministration  of  atlrenalin,  and 
Maelit"  found  ex|)erimentally  that  it  causes  a  powerful  constriction  of 
the  pulniotmr\  artery.  Moreover,  according  to  von  den  Vel<len,  the 
eoaguiability  of  the  blotwl  is  increased  50  per  cent,  after  the  sub- 
cutaneous administration  of  the  remedy.  (Tunca!  experience  with 
this  tlrug  has  not  convinced  the  WTiter  of  its  efficacy  in  hemoptysis 
and  it  lias  therefore  been  diseanled. 

Ergot, — Ergot  has  been  given  in  large  doses  (a  tea  spoonful  of  the 
tincture  every  three  or  four  hours;  ergotin  hypodermically).  But  it 
has  l)een  eonclusively  shown  that  it  increases  the  pressure  in  the 
lesser  circulation,  just  what  we  want  to  avoid.  In  the  writer's  experi- 
ence it  has  never  been  of  any  value;  often  decidedly  harmful.  The 
same  may  be  said  a!)out  digitalis. 

Atropin. — Atropin  administered  hyijodermieally,  in  doses  of  /^j  grain 
every  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  indications,  has  been  of  more 
service  than  ergot  or  digitalis.  Still,  in  some  cases  the  writer  has 
observed  an  increase  in  the  hemorrhage  soon  after  its  administration. 

Gelatiii.— With  a  \'iew  of  increasing  the  coagulative  jiower  of  the 
bluod,  gelatin  has  been  reconunended  by  Dastre  and  Floresco,^  though 

'  J*>ur.  AiiL  Mrd.  AfsHii.,  UJ09,  I  ii,  1629. 
'  Jour.  Phjirmiuol  ami  Exper.  Therap,,  1918,  Hi;  243. 
•  Compt.  rend  dc  U  Sac.  de  biol.,  1896,  ill,  243. 
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there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  have  used  it  as  a  hemostatic  as  far 
back  as  the  third  century.  Four  to  0  ounces  of  a  sterilized  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatin  are  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  thigh. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  the  solution,  as  well  as  while 
injecting  it,  because  severe  cases  of  sepsis,  even  tetanus,  have  been 
reported.  Altogether  it  is  not  a  harmless  procedure — it  is  painful, 
leaves  painful  infiltrations  at  the  site  of  the  injection,  often  provokes 
fever,  and  is  followed  by  urticarial  eruption.  If  gelatin  is  used  at  all  it 
should  be  given  by  mouth.  The  patient  may  be  given  jelly  made  from 
calves*  legs,  etc.,  or  gelatin  may  be  mixed  with  milk;  or  a  concentrated 
solution  may  be  administered  per  rectum.  On  the  whole,  its  efficacy 
in  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  problematical. 

Calcium,  Lactate,  Acetate,  Chloride,  etc.,  are  other  time-honored  rem- 
edies given  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  coagulability  of  the  blood 
in  doses  of  10  to  20  grains  repeated  four  to  six  times  a  day.  Their 
utility  is  doubtful;  all  that  may  be  said  about  them  is  that  they  are 
painless  and  harmless. 

Camphor. — Several  authors  have  recommended  camphoratetl  oil, 
administered  hypodermically,  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Lunde* 
reports  that  the  hemorrhage  stops  immediately  after  the  injection  of 
3  c.c.  of  camphorated  oil.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  it  is  not 
superior  in  its  effects  to  emetin,  but  it  should  be  used  in  obstinate 
cases. 

Blood  Serum. — The  use  of  blood  serum  in  hemophilia  has  suggested 
its  application  in  hemoptysis  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  coagulability 
of  the  blood.  Horse  serum  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  20  to  40  c.c. 
subcutaneously.  Inasmuch  as  at  present  diphtheria  antitoxin  is 
everywhere  available,  it  may  be  used.  But  manufacturing  chemists 
now  have  on  the  market  appropriate  prej)arations.  It  should  not  be 
used  several  times  at  long  intervals  for  fear  of  anaphylaxis.  I  have 
tried  it  several  times  and  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  it. 

Thromboplastin  and  Euglobulin,  which  have  Ix^en  prepared  according 
to  A.  F.  lless's  method,  and  found  efficacious  when  applied  directly  to 
l)leedin^  surfaces,  have  In^en  tried  by  (leorge  Mannheimer  and  Stanley 
L.  Wang-  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  It  apix^ars 
from  the  i)ul)lished  cases  that  these  pre])arati()ns  have  no  effect  on  the 
bleeding. 

Venesection.  AVith  a  view  of  producing  a  ra])id  fall  in  the  bhxKl- 
pressure,  vtMiesi'ctioii  has  been  used  in  desi)erate  cases  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  In  th(*  days  of  indiscriminate  bletKling,  this  was  one 
of  the  standard  tlierai)eutic  measures,''  but  even  at  present  many 

'  Norsk  Mauazin  for  Lae^evidoiiskahen,  1918.  Ixxx,  12.').*^. 

=  Am.  Kev.  Tuborc,  1917.  i,  469. 

^  AroonliiiK  to  Sidney  Colvin  (Jolin  Keat.s.  Ix)ndon,  1917,  p.  384),  John  Keats,  the 
youthful  l)ut  consuruptivo  Ermli.^^li  poet,  was  hied  when  he  was  friphtened  one  niftht  hy 
the  expectoration  of  hlood.  Keats  .stated  that  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  color, 
which  indicated  to  him  that  it  was  arterial  blood,  and  that  it  wa.s  surely  his  death-war- 
rant.   He,  however,  lived  for  about  twelve  months  after  that  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
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authors  recommend  it.  Boiiney  recommends  it  when  the  blood- 
pressure  is  abnormally  high,  even  in  small  initial  hemoptysis,  and  also 
in  bronchopneumonia  following  pulmomiry  hemorrhage,  when  the 
right  heart  is  dilatetl  and  there  are  pulmonary  edema,  cyanosis  and 
coma.  More  recently  A.  G,  Shortle*  urged  this  metliod  again  in  cases 
in  which  the  bleeding  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  functions  of 
respiration.  **The  prompt  relief  to  the  impaireil  respiratioii  is  not 
the  only  benefit  rendered  in  such  cases.  The  coughing  and  strugglijig 
for  breath,  with  the  coincident  inspiring  of  blood  and  sputum  into 
the  air  cells  isalsc*  stopped,  and  the  development  of  lironchopnennionia 
may  be  prevented."  In  persisting  hemorrhages  it  i%aIso  indicated,  ac- 
cording  to  Shortie:  "It  is  safer  to  bleed  from  the  arm  than  from  the 
lung." 

Of  course,  this  is  rather  heroic  treatment,  and  involves  great  respon- 
sibility, especially  when  attending  to  patients  in  their  homes.  But  in 
the  desperate  cases,  in  which  there  is  evidently  nothing  to  lose,  it  may 
he  given  a  trial  when  everything  else  has  failed. 

Diet  in  Hemoptysis. — In  cases  of  slight  hemoptysis  i^nth  streaky 
sputum,  or  when  a  few  niouthfnls  of  Idtiod  arc  brought  up,  the  client 
need  not  be  changed.  But  in  active  and  profuse  hemorrhage  all  sohtl 
and  hot  foods  are  to  be  interdicted.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  indication 
is  to  reduce  the  bloocl-pressurc,  we  must  restrict  the  quantity  of 
flui<is  ingested.  Sudden  or  rapid  filling  of  the  Ijloodvesscls  with  water 
increases  tlie  ldot)4l-i>ressure  and  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
bleeding.  In  European  res<jrts,  where  phthisis  is  treated  with  mineral 
waters,  hemorrhagic  cases  have  been  excluded  ostensibly  for  the 
reason  that  excessiA'c  ingestion  of  water  inthices  hemorrhage.  In 
very  copious  hemorrhages,  fluids  should  l>e  given  only  for  the  purpose 
of  allayuig  thirst — a  couple  of  ounces  at  a  time.  Swallowing  small 
pieces  of  ice  servers  this  purpose  best.  Alcohol,  coffee  and  tea,  etc., 
should  l>e  discarded.  Milk,  eggs,  scrai)ed  beeft  etc.,  may  be  given  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time, 

Twent>'-four  hours  after  tlie  cessation  of  the  bleeding,  irrespective 
of  the  clots  ex  J  ►ect  orated  with  the  sputum,  we  may  begin  to  feed  the 
patient  guardcflly.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well  as 
the  concomitant  symptoms,  should  lie  our  guides.  A  cup  of  milk  every 
hour  or  two.  cream,  a  raw  egg,  anrl  some  scraiK^l  beef  may  l>e  given. 
On  the  third  day  ordinary  feeding  may  he  resumed,  so  that  about 
five  or  six  days  after  the  hemorrhage  a  standard  <lictary  is  rcachcch 

Convalescence. — During  convalescence,  if  there  is  no  fever,  or  there 
are  no  other  eomplicatious,  the  ]>atient  may  be  permitted  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  or  on  a  comfr»rtahle  chair  twenty-four  hours  after  the  cessation  of 
active  bleeding.  The  expectoration  of  clots,  which  continues  for  several 
days»  as  a  rule^  should  not  deter  us  from  allowiiig  the  patient  to  sit  up. 
I\»rty-eight  hours  after  the  stoppage  of  active  bleeding  1  permit  ray 


*  Tr.  Nttt.  Assn.  Study  and  Prevent,  ol  Tubcrc,  1915,  xi.  J47 
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patients  to  walk  around  the  room.  I  have  not  met  with  a  case  in  which 
walking  induced  a  new  attack  of  hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
resumption  of  exercises  should  be  delayed,  especially  after  profuse 
hemorrhages.  The  patient  is  more  or  less  exsanguinated  and  weak. 
He  needs  rest  and  good  nourishment  to  recoup.  It  is  best  that  for  two 
or  three  weeks  after  such  a  hemorrhage  the  patient  should  keep  at 
comparative  rest.  The  cough  should  be  carefully  controlled  during 
that  period  and  exposure,  especially  to  intense  sun  rays,  avoided. 

Dyspnea. — We  have  seen  that  subjective  dyspnea  is  rare  in  chronic 
phthisis,  and  that  the  patients  are  only  rarely  short-winded,  if  at  all. 
In  some  cases  this  symptom  demands  treatment. 

Toxic  dyspnea,  due  to  progressive  disease  of  the  lung,  is  best  treated 
by  rest.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  fever,  and  the  treatment  directed 
to  remove  the  pyrexia  usually  helps  along  in  the  direction  of  relieving 
the  air  hunger.  During  acute  exacerbations  in  the  course  of  chronic 
phthisis,  toxic  dyspnea  is  very  frequent  and  the  treatment  is  clearly 
defined. 

Dyspnea  is  often  due  to  some  preexisting  disease.  This  is  the  ease 
with  pulmonary  emphysema,  asthma,  cardiac  and  renal  disease.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  the  underlying  pathological  condition.  In  those 
having  emphysema,  or  asthma,  the  iodides  are  very  often  of  immense 
help,  provided  there  is  no  tendency  to  hemoptysis.  For  the  nocturnal 
attacks  of  dyspnea,  morphin  or  heroin  may  have  to  be  given. 

Dyspnea  may  be  due  to  some  acute  or  subacute  complication, 
such  as  pleurisy,  with  or  without  effusion,  spontaneous  pneumothorax, 
etc.  The  treatment  is  considered  in  the  sections  dealing  with  these 
complications.  In  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease  the  air  hunger 
may  only  be  relieved  by  large  doses  of  morphin  or  heroin,  and  no  patient 
should  l>e  denied  these  solacing  remedies.  The  dangers  of  habit 
formation  should  not  be  thought  of  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

Cardiac  Weakness. — Patients  who  suffer  from  tachycardia  or  car- 
diac palpitation,  permanent  or  provoked  by  mild  exertion  or  excite- 
ment, must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed.  Smoking  and  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  and  colTee  are  to  be  interdicted,  and  all  forms  of  nervous 
and  emotional  excitement  are  to  be  avoided.  At  times  these  cardiac 
disturbances  are  due  to  gastric  derangement  and  may  call  for  modi- 
fications in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food. 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages,  palpitation  is  due 
to  cardiac  displacement,  esj)ecially  in  left-sided  lesions  in  which  the 
heart  is  drawn  upward  and  to  the  left.  Rest  is  the  only  remeily  we 
have  for  this  condition. 

From  whatever  cause  cardiac  weakness  arises,  it  may  at  times 
become  acute;  collapse  is  not  uncommon  after  some  excitement  or 
overexertion.  Now  and  then  a  patient  dies  suddenly  as  a  result  of 
heart  faihire.  For  collapse,  hot  drinks  of  whisky,  warm  api>lications 
to  the  extremities,  and  some  stimulants  like  camphor,  strychnin,  etc., 
are  to  be  administered  hypodermically. 
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In  tlii'  far-ad\aiiced  stages  there  is  acute  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  and 
eileiiia*  cnviiiji;  to  cardiac  failure  resulting  from  the  extensive  lesion, 
t<ixeuiia,  etc*  Tliese  terminal  symptoms  are  treated  with  fiigitalis* 
thoii^^h  in  my  exjierienee  this  itru^  has  only  exceptionally  an  influence 
on  the  heart  at  this  stage.  In  most  cases  the  subjective  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  air  hunger  are  best  relieved  hy  lil>eral  doses  of  morphin  or 
lifToin. 

Insomnia*— In  phthisical  patients  insomnia  may  be  due  to  various 
causes,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  resort  to  soporific  medication  in  every 
case.  Retst  and  fresh  air  iu  the  sleeping  room  may  induce  sleep; 
so  may  avoidance  of  a  heavy  meal  late  in  the  evening,  a  warm  bath 
before  retiring,  etc.  These  means  will  suffice  in  most  of  iucit>ient 
cases  in  which  the  sleeplessness  is  ilne  to  worry  on  accfiunt  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  ailment.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  bromides  are 
very  usefuL 

In  incipient  cases  insomnia  may  be  due  to  tlie  cough  which  keeps 
the  patient  awake,  and  the  indications  arc  those  discussed  when  speak- 
ing  of  the  treatment  of  cough.  When  due  to  digestive  disturhanees, 
it  is  to  be  treated  accordingly.  In  the  atl^-anced  stages  it  is  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  imtient  is  lying  at  perfect  rest  during  the 
whole  day,  ond  sleeps  several  hours,  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  tiuu'.  The 
patient  is  then  to  be  kept  awake  durhig  the  da\'.  In  stmie  eases 
hypnotic  drugs  must  be  given,  and  of  these  sulfoual  or  trional,  in  10- 
to  15-grain  doses,  may  \ye  administered;  3  to  0  grains  of  veronal  will 
serve  the  purpose  in  some  cases.  If  the  treatment  has  to  he  prolonged, 
the  drugs  may  have  to  he  alternated.  In  the  far-advanced  stages  only 
large  dfises  of  morphin  may  give  relief. 

Pains  in  the  Chest.— ilost  of  the  pains  in  the  chest  complained  of 
hy  tuberculous  patients  may  be  relieved  by  the  arhninistration  of  some 
placebo,  or  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster,  dry  cupping*  tincture 
of  iodin.  etc.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  administer  some  of  the 
coal-tar  analgesics  or  sjilicylates.  Small  doses  of  antipyrin,  phenacetin, 
pyraniidon,  etc.,  with  cuffein  may  be  given.  Sodium  salicylate  or 
aspirin  gives  relief  in  many  cases.  But  on  rare  occasions  we  meet 
with  patients  in  wh<jm  the  pains  in  the  chest  are  so  severe  as  to  require 
the  administration  of  a  (kise  of  ccKlein  or  morphin.  When  due  to 
intercurrent  pleurisy,  strapping  of  the  chest  with  adhesive  phister  is 
indicatctl.  The  ]>ains  in  the  shoulder,  often  due  to  diaj)hragmatic 
pleurisy,  whicli  arc  very  acutely  felt  especially  during  the  night,  are 
very  difhcult  to  manage.  The  coal-tar  analgesics  and  the  salicylates 
usually  give  no  relief,  and  often  even  safe  doses  of  morphin  fail.  Hot 
applications  to  the  afi'ccted  |)art.  or,  rarely,  the  actual  cautery,  may  be 
necessary. 

Anorexia*— Many  patients  ha\'e  a  good  appetite;  even  when  the 
fever  is  comparatively  high  the  desire  for  food  may  be  retained, 
which  is  not  observed  in  other  febrile  diseases.  But  in  others  it  is 
defective  or  inadequate  lo  intiuce  them  to  ingest  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  food  for  the  replenishment  of  the  inroads  on  their  bodies  made  by 
the  disease.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  their  number  is  not  very 
large  among  those  who  are  well  instructed  along  the  line  of  proper 
food  and  nourishment. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  not  the  first  thing  to  give  in  anorexia.  Out- 
door life,  regulated  exercises,  regularity  of  meals,  etc.,  suffice  in  most 
cases  to  improve  the  appetite  to  the  desired  degree.  In  many  it  will 
be  found  that  dietetic  errors  are  at  the  bottom.  The  traditional  and 
stereotyped  advice,  "plenty  of  milk  and  eggs/*  given  indiscriminately, 
is  more  responsible  for  disgust  for  food  than  any  other  single  factor. 
Drinking  two  or  even  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  swallowing 
six  to  twelve  raw  or  soft-boiled  eggs,  overload  and  often  dilate  the 
stomach,  produce  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  create  a  disgust  for 
all  kinds  of  food.  While  some  patients,  who  may  be  considered 
dietetic  curiosities,  may  keep  up  with  such  a  regime  for  weeks  and 
even  gain  in  weight,  in  the  vast  majority  the  digestive  organs  revolt, 
the  palate  loses  its  taste  for  food  altogether  and,  coupled  with  diarrhea 
or  constipation,  the  functions  of  assimilation  fail. 

In  this  class  of  patients  we  may  note  with  satisfaction  a  remarkable 
change  soon  after  the  quantity  of  milk  and  eggs  is  reduced,  or  they  are 
altogether  discarded  for  a  time.  We  must  never  neglect  to  tell  our 
patients  that  so  long  as  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  good,  they  need 
not  make  any  changes  in  their  accustomed  diet,  excepting  perhaps  to 
increase  the  quantity,  which  is  very  desirable.  With  a  variety  of  food- 
stuffs it  is  usually  easy  to  consume  more  than  before  the  onset  of  the 
disease.  Instructions  along  the  lines  of  good  cooking  should  never  be 
neglected.  Among  the  poor  and  moderately  well-to-do  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  send  for  the  mother,  wife  or  sister  of  the  patient  and  urge  her 
to  exercise  special  care  hi  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  to  cater  to 
the  palate  of  the  patient.  The  person  who  has  prepared  food  for  the 
patient  for  a  long  time  knows  best  what  he  will  relish.  Of  course,  the 
teeth  are  to  he  examined  and  repaired  in  ease*  caries  are  found,  and 
proper  instructions  as  to  mastication  are  to  Ix*  given. 

In  most  cases  the  appetite  can  l>e  inii)r()ved  by  corrections  of  any 
of  the  just-mentioned  errors  without  any  medication  at  all.  All  are 
to  be  tohl  in  i)lain  language  that  their  only  chance  for  recovery  lies 
in  consuming  proper  food  and  plenty  of  it;  that  they  can  best  be  cured 
through  their  stomach,  and  that  they  must  eat  even  if  the  desire  for 
food  is  not  at  its  best.  This  often  has  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
patient  finds  that  with  proj)er  food  he  gains  in  weight  he  is  encour- 
aged to  eat  more.  The  gain  in  weight  is  usually  seen  l>est  during  the 
first  month  or  two,  but  after  a  considerable  increase  the  gain  slackens. 
So  long  as  he  holds  his  own  at  his  former  weight,  or  little  above,  there 
is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

^Vry  frequently  superalimentation  is  the  cause  of  anorexia.  In 
these  cases  it  is  advisable  to  try  C.  V.  Spivak's^  suggestion:    The 

»  Colorado  Medicine,  1918,  xv,  90. 
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patient  who  lacks  an  appetite  is  told  to  omit  one,  two  or  more  meals 
until  the  appetite  naturally  returns.  Natural  hunger,  thus  induced, 
at  times  improves  the  appetite  and  relish  for  food  much  better  than 
any  dietetic  or  medicinal  procedure. 

Gastric  Disturbances. — ^In  some  cases  we  must  resort  to  medication 
to  provoke  an  appetite.  I  consider  creosote  as  the  drug  which  acts 
the  best.  Small  or  moderate  doses  of  creosote  or  any  of  its  derivatives 
— creosote  carbonate,  guaiacol,  guaiacol  carbonate,  etc. — may  be 
given  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  promptly  improve.  In  others 
we  may  give  bitter  tonics — ^the  tinctures  of  nux  vomica,  condurango, 
cinchona,  etc.  Orexin  tannate  is  also  good  in  5-grain  doses  in  powder 
or  tablet  form  taken  half  an  hour  before  meals.  When  there  is  diar- 
rhea, this  drug  is  very  good.  I  have  used  the  following /v\ath  good 
results: 

I^ — Tinct.  nucis  vomicse 3ij  8-0 

Acid,  nitrohydrochlorici  dilut 3iU  12.0 

Tinct.  gentians  oomp.  Sij  64.0 

Tinct.  cardamomi  comp q.  s.  ad     Siv  120.0 

M.  S. — One  teaspoonful  well  diluted  in  water  three  times  a  day  before  meals. 

The  nux  vomica  may  be  replaced  by  condurango,  and  the  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  omitted,  in  cases  in  which  they  are  contra-indicated. 
In  obstinate  cases  stomachic  medicaments  are  to  be  changed  often. 

In  hyperacidity  dietetic  changes  are  to  be  made  according  to  indi- 
cations, and  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  may  be  due  to 
overfeeding.  Often  medication  is  necessary.  I  have  had  good  results 
with  the  following: 

I^ — Magnesii  oxidi 3iv  16.0 

Sodii  bicarbonatis 5J  32.0 

Extracti  belladonns gr.  ij  0.13 

M.  ft.  chart.  No.  xxiv  div. 

S. — One  powder  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Or  the  following  effervescent  powder  may  be  given:  30  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  one  powder,  and  10  grains  of  tartaric  acid 
in  another.  Each  of  these  is  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water, 
then  added  one  to  the  other  and  swallowed  during  effervescence. 
Some  are  relieved  by  a  tablet  of  yj^^  grain  of  atropin  sulphate  given 
after  meals. 

Constipation. — Constipation  is  another  of  the  troubles  of  the  phthis- 
ical which  often  interferes  with  the  favorable  progress  of  the  case. 
It  is  best  combated  by  proper  dietetic  measures,  especially  increasing 
the  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  cooked.  But  mildly 
laxative  drugs  must  be  given  in  many  cases.  Before  giving  them 
we  must  make  sure  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  anodyne  drugs,  codein, 
morphin,  dionin,  etc.,  which  is  responsible.  Phenolphthalein  appears 
to  be  the  best,  and  3  to  5  grains  may  be  given,  and  next  to  it  cascara 
sagrada  in  appropriate  doses. 
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In  the  advanced  stages,  complicated  by  adhesive  peritonitis,  when 
diarrhea  is  apt  to  alternate  with  constipation,  laxative  drugs  are  to 
be  used  with  caution.  They  may  induce  uncontrollable  diarrhea.  It 
is  always  better  to  first  try  proper  changes  in  the  diet,  or  the  effects 
of  some  special  food.  Thus,  I  find  that  buttermilk  will  cause  a  move- 
ment of  the  bowels  better  than  any  medication  in  some  tuberculous 
patients. 

Diarrhea. — We  have  seen  that  diarrhea  in  the  tuberculous  is  not 
always  due  to  ulcerations  in  the  intestines  and  that  the  latter  may 
exist  while  the  patient  is  constipated.  In  many  cases  the  diarrhea  is 
due  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bowels  induced  by  swallowed  sputum 
and  the  patient  is  to  be  warned  against  this  very  bad  habit.  In 
others  it  is  due  to  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  raw  milk,  and 
particularly  raw  eggs,  as  has  already  been  shown  (see  page  228),  and 
this  must  be  corrected. 

In  case  the  diarrhea  is  due  to  tuberculous  ulceration  or  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  intestines,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  manage. 
The  patient  must  remain  in  bed  and  appropriate  changes  be  made 
in  the  diet.  Fluids  in  general  are  to  be  reduced  in  quantity,  especially 
cold  drinks.  The  great  majority  of  vegetables,  salads,  fruits — raw  or 
cooked — pastries,  rye  bread,  fats  and  sweets  are  to  be  avoided.  While 
most  patients  tolerate  milk  very  well,  there  are  many  who  do  not  and, 
in  obstinate  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  discard  it  for  a  few  days  and  watch 
the  effects.  Bouillon  and  soups  should  be  given  without  the  addition 
of  vegetables;  eggs,  butter,  scraped  or  finely  minced  beef,  boiled 
fish  and  oysters  may  be  allowed,  but  no  lobster.  Of  the  vegetables 
and  cereals  allowed  the  following  may  he  mentioned:  Rice,  sago, 
etc.,  boiled  in  milk  or  served  with  cream,  mashed  potatoes,  etc. 

In  many  cases  medicinal  treatment  must  he  given  to  control  the 
frequent  stools.  The  ancient  "  styptic"  remedies,  such  as  lead  acetate, 
iron,  alum,  etc.,  are  worthless  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  But  the 
modern  i)reparations  of  tannin,  such  as  tannigen,  tannalbin,  etc.,  are 
occasionally  of  service  in  large  doses,  and  should  be  given  a  trial.  The 
subnitratc  of  bismuth  should  be  given  in  doses  of  10  to  15  grains  five 
or  six  times  a  day.  But  in  most  cases  opium  must  be  used,  more  or 
less.  Bismuth  or  tannigen  may  be  given  in  powders  combined  with 
fairly  largo  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  the  official  tincture  of  opium 
in  5-  to  l()-niinim  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

1^ — Taiinigeni 3iij  12.0 

Hisinuthi  suhiiitratis 3vj  24.0 

Rcsorcinoli.s gr.  ix  0.6 

M.  ft.  cachet  Xo.  xviii. 

S. — One  cachet  four  times  a  day, 

I^ — Hisinuthi  .suhnitratis 5j  32.0 

Tinct.  opii  deodorati oij  ^0 

Aqua*  cinnamoni (j.  s.  ad  Siiv  120.0 

M.  S. — One  teaspoonful  four  times  a  day. 
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When  bismuth  subnitrate  fails  we  may  try  the  subgallate  in  10-  or 
15-grain  doses  with  or  without  opium.  There  are,  however,  many 
eases  in  which  everything,  even  the  administration  of  heroic  doses 
of  opium,  fails  to  stop  the  diarrhea  and  we  must  be  content  with 
relieving  the  pains. 

D.  Mandl  has  had  good  results  in  rebellious  diarrhea  by  the  injection 
into  a  vein  in  the  arm  of  5  c.c.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium 
chlorid.  Saxtorph*  reports  encouraging  results  with  this  method  and 
says  that  a  large  proportion  of  patients  are  freed  from  the  s^-mptoms 
of  intestinal  tuberculosis  for  quite  a  long  time.  Recent  experience  of 
the  writer  seems  to  confirm  Mandl's  obser\'ations. 

Some  of  these  patients  complain  of  tenderness  or  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men. This  is  best  relieved  by  hot  fomentations.  In  the  later  stages, 
when  emaciation  is  extreme,  the  extremities  are  to  be  kept  warm  and 
the  unfortunate  patient  should  not  be  denied  the  merciful  relief  of 
morphin  in  large  doses. 

I  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger,  191S.  Ixxx.  1763. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

OPERATIVE  TREATMENT— ARTIFICIAL 
PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Historical  Note. — ^Spontaneous  pneumothorax  has  been  the  most 
dreaded  of  complications  of  phthisis  and  experience  has  taught  that 
the  vast  majority  of  patients  who  suffer  from  this  accident  succumb. 
But  some  have  observed  that  a  pneumothorax  may  be  what  the 
French  call  "providential/'  and  exert  a  rather  salutary  influence  on 
the  symptoms  of  the  underlying  disease.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1822, 
James  Carson/  a  physiologist  at  Liverpool,  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  artificially  inducing  pneumothorax  in  phthisis  for  therapeutic 
purposes,  and  performed  some  animal  experiments  with  a  view  of 
working  out  a  suitable  technic.  In  his  book  on  diseases  of  the  chest, 
published  in  1837,  that  acute  clinical  observer,  William  Stokes,-  has 
this  to  say:  *'The  proper  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  in  many  cases 
arrested,  and  singularly  modified,  by  the  occurrence  of  the  new  disease 
(pneumothorax).  I  have  often  found  that  after  the  first  violent  symp- 
toms had  subsided,  the  hectic  ceased,  the  phthisical  expression  dis- 
appeared, the  flesh  and  strength  returned;  and  in  this  way  the  patient 
has  enjoyed  many  months  of  comfortable  existence,  and  was  only 
disturbed  by  dyspnea  and  the  sound  of  fluctuation  on  exercise.'' 
In  his  book  on  Di.necLses  of  the  Lungs,  published  in  1860,  Walter  Hayle 
Walshe^  says:  "  In  some  recorded  cases  of  actively  advancing  phthisis, 
the  first  sufl'erings  of  accidental  perforation  having  passed,  it  has 
certainly  ai)peare(i,  though  the  signs  of  hydropneumothorax  remained, 
that  the  phthisical  s\inptonis  themselves  underwent  improvement. 
But  an  occurrence  so  rare  gives  no  warranty  for  the  fanciful  proposal 
to  treat  phthisis  by  producing  artificial  pneumothorax."  This  shows 
clearly  that  the  metliod  was  suggested  in  England  long  before  Forlanini 
had  (lone  it  in  Italy.  During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  other  physicians  have  reported  experiences  similar  to  those*  of 
Stokes  and  Walshe  just  quoted. 

It  was,  however,  (\  Forlanini,*  of  Pavia,  who  first  Induced  a  pneumo- 
thorax for  therai)eutic  pur])oses,  and  reported  his  experiences  in  1894. 

^  Elasticity  of  tho  Lungs,  Tr.  Roy.  Soo.,  London,  1820;  Essays,  Physiolojfical  and 
Practical.  Liverpool,  1S22. 

'  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  New  Sydenham  edition,  p.  455. 

'  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  American  edition,  Philadelphia,  1860, 
p.  250. 

<  Gazz.  d.  (►.spe<i.,  1882,  iii,  537.  5S5,  601,  etc.;  Gazz.  med.  di  Torino,  1S94,  Ixv, 
381,  401. 
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Indepeiideiitly  of  Forlaiiini,  John  U,  Murphy/  of  f'hicago,  did  the 
same  in  189cS.  But  for  some  time  no  notice  was  paid  to  this  method 
of  treatment  until  Brauer,  Spengler,  and  some  otliers,  took  it  up  iu 
Germany.  At  present  it  i^  one  of  the  recognized  methoiis  of  treat- 
ment of  certain  cases  of  pulmonary  tul>ercuk>sis.  That  it  is  a  valuable 
method  will  hv  appreciated  when  it  is  h«»rne  in  mind  that  it  is  mostly 
indicated  in  castas  in  which  everytlnn;,^  else  has  been  trierl  and  funiid 
wanting;  in  other  words,  when  there  is  everything  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lose.  Contrasted  with  other  methods  of  treatment,  which  are 
nearly  always  stated  to  exercise  their  alleged  curative  effects  only 
during  the  hicipieiit  stage  of  the  disease,  when  diagnosis  is  often 
doubtful  and  spontaneous  cures  are  not  uncommon,  it  is  to  l>e  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  therapeutic  procetiures  we  have  at  prest^nt  for 
the  cure  of  phthisis. 

Prmciples  Underlying  the  Treatment.— Tlie  aim  is  to  introduce  into 
tlie  pleural  cavity  a  sterile  and  harmless  inateriai  which  will  collapse 
the  lung  on  tlie  atlVcted,  or  more  atTeeted.  siile  of  the  chest.  The  lung 
is  thus  put  at  rest  and  given  an  opportunity  to  heal.  We  have  already 
seen  that  functional  rest  is  as  im{K>rtant  in  phthisis  as  in  other  diseases. 
In  surgical  tuljcrculosis  rest  has  l)een  mr»re  et^'ectivc  as  a  curative  agent 
than  all  other  methods.  Rest  has  also  hecji  used  with  beneficial 
results  in  other  diseases,  notabl}'  general  rest  in  functional  nervous 
diseases,  as  was  worked  out  by  Weir  Mitchell;  tracheotomy  in  certain 
laryngeal  t>bstructions,  gastro-enterostoniy  in  cancer,  and  csiJecially  in 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  enterostomy  in  certain  diseases  of  the  lower 
bowels  and  recturn,  etc. 

The  lung  is  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body  which  never  rests  but 
expands  and  contracts  at  least  12,1HK)  times  per  day  throughout 
life.  With  an  artificial  pneumothorax  we  can  place  one  Inng  at  rest 
almost  as  etfectively  as  the  splint  puts  at  rest  a  tulwrculons  joint, 
v^itiiout  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient.  Moreover,  the  Inng  is 
the  only  organ  in  the  body  which  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  distention. 
Even  after  the  most  forced  expiration  it  does  not  collapse  utterly. 
Any  solution  in  continuity  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  rennnns  separated 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  tendency  to  bring  about  the  uiuou  of  the 
diseased  parts,  or  to  facilitate  the  process  of  healing,  by  coaptation. 
Inflating  gas  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  coIla]>sing  the  lung,  we  aclueve 
two  objects:  The  lung  is  inimobilizcil  at  its  root,  aTnl  it  is  compressed 
by  the  gas  in  tlie  pleural  cavit\'  and  the  retraction  of  its  ehistie  tissues. 
Its  volume  is  greatly  reduced,  diseased  parts  and  wails  of  cavities  are 
brought  into  apposition,  so  that  they  may  cicatrize  by  the  formation 
of  connective  tissue. 

Pneumothorax  does  even  more  than  afford  rest  to  the  diseased  lung. 
By  compression  it  empties  the  lung  of  its  contents.  The  pus  and  cheesy 
detritus  in  cavities,  the  inHammatorv  exudates  in  the  alveoli  and 


I  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1898.  jtxi,  151.  208,  281,  34  L 
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bronchioles  are  all  i>iC|iuH"7ed  rmt  as  from  a  .sjionge,  removing  the  main 
source  of  toxic  al>sorptiorK  It  also  limits  tlip  diseasetl  focus  and  pre- 
vents its  spread,  so  that  the  healthy  parts  of  tlie  limg  remain  ^4o  while 
the  lesion  is  in  time  cim verted  into  a  cicatrix  or  is  encapsulated.  As 
a  result  ui  drainage,  mixed  infection  is  eliminated  and  prevented.  The 
fact  that  tlic  air  enrrent  entering  through  the  trachea  cannot  circulate 
within  the  collapsed  Inng  tissues  prevents  superinfection  of  healthy 
parts  of  the  organ  with  emlitjli  of  detritus  earricfl  from  one  part  to 
another  along  the  Ivronchial  tree,  ami  mixed  iiifcctiijn  with  micro- 
organisms otlier  than  tubercle  bacilli,  which  may  Ix*  brought  in  with 
the  air  current,  is  avoided. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  collapsed  lung,  but 
there  occurs  a  veufius  or  passive  hyperemia  which  is  known  as  an  im* 
porta nt  factor  in  the  defence  of  tissues  against  tiil»crclc  bacilli.  The 
comparative  protection  against  tuberculosis  enjoyed  by  cardiacs  is 
ascribed  by  some  authors  to  the  venous  h^T^ereraia  of  the  lungs.  The 
lymph  channels  of  tlie  collapsed  lung  are  compressed*  as  ha.s  l>een 
shown  by  Shingu»'  who  subjected  animals  with  inducted  pneumothorax 
to  the  iidialation  of  scMjt,  and  at  the  autopsy  found  that  the  colla]»s*td 
lung  remained  free  from  st)ot.  Animals  were  compelled  to  inhale 
large  quantities  of  snot,  and  sTibsc*(iuently  pneumothorax  was  induced, 
and  when  they  were  tinally  killed  it  was  found  that  the  free  lung  was 
darker  than  the  collapscfl  hnig.  This  tends  to  sliow  that  the  circula- 
tion of  l^inph,  which  is  the  main  factor  in  removing  inhaled  particles 
from  the  lung,  is  impeded  or  arrested  because  of  stasis  of  l>'mph  tn 
the  com])ressed  lung.  In  this  rnarmer  the  absoq>tion  of  toxins  from 
the  lesions  into  the  general  circulation  is  impederl  or  arrested  in 
pneumothorax,  the  clinical  phenomena  of  [jhthisis,  such  as  fever» 
nightsweats,  weakness^  etc,,  are  preventer  1,  and  the  bofly  is  thus  given 
an  opportunity  to  recuperate.  Moreo\'er,  the  l>inph  stream  being 
unable  to  carry  away  bacilli  frinn  the  lesion,  the  process  is  local i7tHl 
to  the  at!Vcted  areas.  These  points  have  Ik^cu  found  clinically,  at  the 
autopsy  table,  and  experimentally, 

Technic.  — The  technic  of  the  induction  of  a  pneumothorax  is  simple. 
but  not  devoid  of  danger  and  even  fatal  accident.  The  object  is  to 
inject  gas  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  not  an  where  else.  Forlanini 
developed  a  technic  which  is  both  [lainlcss  aufl  bloodless.  Mur[>hy, 
without  knowledge  of  Forlanini's  work,  developed  a  practically 
similar  technic.  Brauer  was  not  siitisfied  that  the  ForIanini'Mur|)hy 
nietlnxl  is  safe  and  a<lvoeated  the  open  incision  method* 

The  Brauer  Method. — This  consists  in  incising  the  clu\st  wall,  dis.st*ct- 
ing  dowTi  to  the  [ileura  by  cutting  through  the  fascia,  and  separating 
the  intercostal  muscles  with  a  blunt  instrument  in  tlie  direction  of 
their  fil>ers.  When  the  ]>arieta!  pleura  is  exi>osed.  it  is  punctured 
with  a  blunt  needle  or  cannula,  and  the  gas  is  allowed  to  How  in  by 


»  Beitr.  i.  Klinik  rK  Tuherkulose,  190S.  xi,  I, 
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aspinition  oi  the  pleural  cavity  or  by  |>ressure,  when  iridieate(L  This 
metiiod  has  failed  to  get  many  adherents  for  many  reasons.  Bnt 
few  patients  w*ant  to  submit  to  a  eutting  operation.  Then  there  is 
an  oh %' Ions  danger  of  sepsis  which  may,  of  eonrst\  be  axoided  b>'  the 
usnal  inetiiods.  i  have  found  no  reason  for  resorting  to  the  bl(M>dy 
operation,  and  feel  confifleitt  that  if  tliis  was  the  only  available  method 
of  tndueing  an  artificial  pneumothorax  we  should  find  very  few  patients 
willing  to  submit. 


FiQ.  92. — Robin80ti*s  modificutioii  of  the  Braiier  apparatus  for  inducmg  ptieumolhorajt. 

\'ery  few  now  practice  this  open  incision  methoil,  and  most  of  those 
who  do  it  make  use  of  it  only  twcasionally  when  the  Forlaiiini  method 
fails  becans**  of  |)leural  adhesions.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  when  the 
Forlanini  metluid  fails,  the  o|M*n  incision  almost  invariably  fails  to 
find  a  non-adherent  ]ileural  sac. 

The  Forlanini-Murphy  Method. — It  consists  in  a  simjrle,  l>lootiless 
puncture  of  the  chest  wall  with  an  especially  eonstrnetefl  hollow 
netnlle  which  is  connected  with  a  gas  reservoir  and  a  water  uianonieter 
through  a  T-sha|>t^d  tube.  Wlien  the  hnnen  of  the  needle  punctures 
the  ec^stal  pleura  the  gas  is  allowetl  to  flow  into  the  pleural  cavity  by 
the  suction  or  negative  pressure  in  that  cavity,  as  well  as  by  s<:)me 
positive  pressm-e  which  must,  at  tunes,  be  used  at  the  gas  reservoir. 
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Vw,.  9^i. — Forhiiiini-SjiuKniaii-Muralt  apparatus  for  the  induction  of  pneumothorax. 
This  apparatus  consists  in  the  main  of  two  ghiss  tulx's,  twenty-four  and  a  half  inches  high 
and  alx)ut  two  inclios  in  diameter  and  a  I'-shaped  manometer  tul^e,  the  latter  filled  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  and  mounted  in  the  center  of  the  l>oard  in  front  of  a 
graduatecl  porcelain  scale.  The  two  large  tul)es  are  joined  by  means  of  rublx^r  tubing 
under  the  liase  A.  The  tuU*  to  the  left  is  graduated  to  1000  c.c.  and  the  other  is  plain. 
They  are  filled  with  wjiter  up  to  r)00  v.r.  The  gradiiated  tulx»  to  the  left  is  filled  from  the 
tank  with  the  gas  to  Ik*  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  gas  displaces  the  water 
which  ris(»s  correspornlingly  in  the  large  plain  tul)e  to  the  right.  When  filling  the  appa- 
ratus with  gas.  the  rubl>er  tubing  from  the  tank  is  to  Ik*  connected  with  a  rubljer  gas-l>ag 
to  the  opening  l>elow  the  sto])cock  ('.  Stopcock  I)  should  stand  vertically.  Stopcock 
r  should  l)e  turned  so  as  to  connect  through  the  filter  and  into  the  graduated  cylinder. 
StopcfK'k  K  on  the  t(^p  of  the  non-graduated  tul>e  should  l>e  turned  so  as  to  allow  the 
air  in  this  tube  to  escape  when  the  gas  forces  the  water  into  it.  When  the  graduated 
cylinder  is  full  of  gas,  stopcock  C  should  lx»  closed.  Funnel  F  coiuiected  wth  the  mano- 
meter tulx»  serves  for  the  tilling  of  the  manometer  tul)e  to  zero  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  methylene  blue.  The  grailuated  glass  tul)e  is  connected  with  the  glass  tube  B  which 
is  filled  with  sterilized  gauze  and  serves  as  a  filter.     The  three-way  stopcock  C  connectb 
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Simple  as  this  operotioii  appears  to  be,  there  are  eertaiii  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  and  dangers  to  be  a\'oided.  The  main  difiicrilty  is  to 
pass  the  needle  as  far  as  the  costal  pleura,  puncture  it,  and  aAoid  pene- 
trating the  visceral  pleura  and  the  lung.  The  dangers  are  mainly  in 
allowing  the  gas  to  flow  into  places  other  than  the  pleural  ca\'ity, 
especially  into  a  bloodvessel,  thus  causing  gas  embolism  which,  while 
not  invariably  fatal  yet  is  sufficiently  menacing  to  be  dreaded  by  all 
who  are  doing  this  sort  of  operation. 

Apparatus* — To  avoid  this  accident,  various  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  invented.  As  is  usual,  they  are  all  based  on  one  main 
principlc-^the  manometer  which  was  introduced  by  Saugnum,  Each 
apparatus  consists  primaril\^  of  two  grailuated  bottles  connected 
by  tubing,  one  containing  the  gas  to  be  injected  and  the  other  some 
fluid,  so  that  the  fluid  flows  from  its  container  into  the  other  bottle, 
displacing  the  gas  which  is  sucked  or  pressed  into  the  pleural  cavity 
through  a  tube  ami  an  especially  eonstructeii  needle.  This  last-men- 
tioned tube  is  T-sha]K*d,  or  provided  with  a  three-way  stopcock,  of 
which  one  liml)  eomnuuiieates  with  the  gas  lH>ttlet  the  second  with  tlic 
needle,  and  the  third  with  the  manometer.  At  any  moment  during 
the  oj>eration  we  can  open  or  close  the  tube  leading  to  the  manometer 
or  the  gas  rest^rvoir. 

As  has  been  said,  all  the  instruments  for  the  inductiim  of  a  pneumo- 
thorax are  constructed  on  this  simple  principle,  but  it  is  amazing  how 
some  have  succeeded  in  complicating  tliem  by  adding  x'arious  attach- 
ments which  make  them  unwieldy,  and  easily  rlisordered.  The  uni- 
A'ersat  experience  that  a  machine  in  order  to  be  successful  must  l:>e  of 
the  simplest  construction  consistent  with  efficiency ^  holds  good  here.  I 
have  been  using  Forlanini's  apparatus  as  modified  by  Sangmtin^  and 
von  Muraltr  (Fig.  03)  and  also  the  Robinson  apparatus  (Fig.  92). 

The  Function  of  the  Manometer. ^ — The  entire  safety  of  the  operation 
lies  in  tlie  manometer  which  has  l)een  called  by  Edward  von  Adelung-'' 
the  heart  of  tlie  apparatus.  While  the  needle  passes  through  the  skin^ 
sulK'Utaneous  tissue,  muscles,  and  fascia  before  i>iercing  the  costal 
ptenrat  the  manometer  records  atmospheric  pressore,  but  as  soon  as 
it  enters  the  pleural  cavity  the  air  in  the  connecting  tube  becomes 


>  Bmlr.  *.  Kliuik  d.  Tulierkulnse.  1914,  xxxi.  571, 
'  Junr,  Am.  MlhI.  Assn.,  1914,  xlii.  1014. 
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with  the  iimiiumettT  na  well  im  the  giw  cylinder,  ih\i»  yhowitin  tht"  (>HriIlatioii»  when  the 
nw*dlp  U  ill  the  plouml  oarily.  When  f^topcock  D  h  turnef!  hnrinontally  it  permits  the 
manometric  reading  ahtjwinjj  the  degree  of  oscdkilion  while  the  nas  is  stiJl  flowing.  After 
the  needle  has  been  properly  inserted  into  the  pleuriil  cavity  und  Btopcoek  C  turned  to 
the  graduated  tutie,  the  gas  will  Ite  forced  out  by  the  weight  of  water  which  ia  I'oiitained 
in  the  plain  tut*e.  When  extra  pressure  is  required,  a  small  n!d>i)er  tul^e  is  eonnerted 
with  the  plain  tulne,  sti  thai  the  reniainirij?  water  may  tic  gently  forced  intfj  the  grad- 
uated  tube.  The  manomclric  seale  i.s  divided  into  50  centiiucterB,  25  above  and  25 
below  «ero*  indicating  respectively  negative  and  positive  presaure. 
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rarefied,  liecause  the  vacuum  in  the  pleural  cavity  aspirates  it.s  air 
ecmteut,  and  the  Huid  in  the  rlosetl  liriil>  tjf  ttie  niaiioineter  is  sucked  up 
toward  the  needle,  i,  i\,  from  the  open  into  the  elnsed  liriih,  and  a  <lis- 
tiuct  dift'erence  in  tlie  levels  of  the  Huut  ts  evident.  Moreover,  when 
the  lumen  of  the  needle  is  really  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  luii^  are  recorded  in  tlie  manometer  which  shows 
distinct  o.scillations  of  the  levels  of  its  Huid. 

This  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  nianometer,  which  is  found  in 
most  works  on  the  subject,  is  unsiitisfaetory*  The  fact  is  that  normally 
there  is  no  pleural  cavity  at  all  heeause  the  parietal  and  visc*eral  pleura 
lie  tightly,  one  on  another;  nor  can  we  sjjeak  of  negative  pressure  be* 
tween  the  two  pleural  sheets  because  the  word  *' pressure'*  is  here  used 
in  the  sense*  of  gas  pressure  which  can  be  measurefl  with  a  manometer; 
but  sucli  a  negative  pressure  does  not  exist  between  the  two  pleural 
sheets.    The  inanometric  readings,  when  the  lumen  of  the  needle  is  in 


Fio.  94. — Bruucr-Floyd-Robiiisoji  noettle, 

the  pleurat  are  better  explained  by  Brauer,  Piery,'  and  Moritz-  in  the 
followiii^f  fashion:  The  Inn^^  must  l>e  considered  as  an  organ  fixed  at 
its  root,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  etinilibrium  lay  the  pressure  of  the  atmo:*- 
pherie  air  within  the  air  passages,  and  by  the  elastic  tension  of  its  tissues. 
There  is  a  constant  tension  of  the  lung  frfaii  the  roots  to  the  periphery 
at  the  thoracic  walls.  The  force  of  this  traction  is  equal  to  the  abs4jlute 
elastic  tension  in  the  given  direct  ion,  minus  the  atmospheric  pressure 
which  prevails  within  the  air  passages  and  so  prevents  its  collapse, 
or  retraction,  from  the  periphery  tv  the  hilus.  The  intrapleural  pres- 
sure, therefore,  never  tiirt'ers  much  fnan  the  atmospheric  pressure*  as 
has  beeu  shown  by  W.  Parry  M<»rgan,-^  arid  in  consecpience  any  gas 
dra^Ti  into  the  cavity  will  not  be  api>reciably  rarefied.  The  volume  of 
gas  which  will  have  passed  frf»m  the  Ci>nnecting  tube  into  the  pleural 

*  La  prntique  dii  piiL^mnothorax  artificieli*n  phthiaiotb^Tapic,  Paris^  1912. 
»  Miiuchen.  metl,  Wphii»cbr,,  1914,  liti,  1321. 
♦Laoeet.  UJH.  ii.  1)(J. 
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cavity  will  he  practi(^ally  erjiial  to  the  amoiiMt  of  fluid  which  will  have 
passeil  from  the  open  to  the  elosed  limb  of  the  manometer.  This 
volume  w^oiild,  when  the  negative  pressure  stands  at  15  cm.  of  fluid  in 
a  manometer  tnbe  of  0.3  em*  bore,  measure  less  than  1  c.c. 

This  is  enough  to  st^parate  tlie  sheets  of  the  pleura,  if  there  are  no 
adhesions.  But,  owing  to  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lung  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  within  the  air  passages, 
there  is  actually  shown  a  negative  pressure  in 
the  manometer*  A  little  reflection  will  explain 
why  this  negative  pressure  will  he  stronger  dur- 
ing inspiration  l>ceause  of  the  greater  distance 
at  that  i>eriod  between  the  root  and  tlie  periph- 
ery, and  less  during  expiration.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  cpiantity  of  gas  intrmluced  into 
the  pleural  cavity  the  tension  of  the  lung  will 
obviously  decrease  and  with  it  the  negative 
pressure,  until  finally  a  point  is  reached  when 
the  pressure  in  the  gas-containing  pleural  cavit\' 
is  0  and  later  even  becomes  j>ositive. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  simple  principles  of  tlie 
manometer,  we  are  in  a  position  to  guard  against 
the  most  important  of  the  accidents  which  are 
liable  to  happen  during  the  operation.  In 
patients  Avith  pleural  cavities  free  from  adhe- 
sions,  ordinary  and  careful  attention  to  the 
manometer  will  suflict*  to  guard  against  mishaps. 
The  manometer  shows  conclusively  whether  the 
lumen  of  the  needle  is  in  the  pleural  cavity  or 
not.  It  also  gives  reliable  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  ])articular  refer- 
ence to  atlhesions,  showing  whether  they  are 
dense  and  extensive,  or  of  slight  extent  and 
may  be  separated  and  broken  up  by  an  increase 
in  the  iBtrapleural  j>ressure  with  the  gas.  Dur- 
ing the  course*  of  the  treatment  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  with  the 
aid  of  the  manometer,  whether  the  nitrogen  has  been  absorber  1  and  a 
refill  is  necessary;  whether  the  lung  has  been  completely  immobilized 
or  has  remained  expansile.  When  it  is  found  that  the  intrapleural 
pressure  increases,  and  thlB  cannot  be  attril>uted  to  excessive  gas 
insufflations,  it  indicates  pleural  effusion.  The  difficulties  in  cases 
with  pleural  adhesions  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

The  Needle. — \'arious,  some  rather  com  i>licated,  needles  have  f>een  de- 
vistxl  for  this  operation*  The  fact  is  that  any  trocar  and  catuuila  may 
ser\  c  the  puqjose;  in  fact,  an  ordinary  h>Tx>derniic  necille  has  Ijcen  used 
successfully.  For  the  first  ojxM*ation  it  is,  however,  best  to  use  one 
wnth  an  obturator,  which  prevents  the  admission  of  air,  an  arm  right 
below  the  obturator,  to  which  the  tube  leading  to  the  gas  bottle  and 
43 
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manometer  is  attached.  As  is  stated  elsewhere,  the  needle  supplied 
is  usually  too  long;  one  a  little  more  than  one  inch  in  length  is  best. 
For  the  first  operation  the  gauge  may  be  over  1  mm.,  but  for  subse- 
quent refills,  especially  in  patients  showing  high  suction  of  the  pleura, 
the  gauge  should  be  from  0.4  to  0.8  mm.  at  most.  Surgical  emphysema 
is  often  the  result  of  thick  needles. 

The  Gas  Used  for  Inflation. — Because  it  was  supposed  that  when 
oxygen  is  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity  it  is  cjuickly  absorbed,  and 
that  nitrogen  will  remain  within  that  cavity  for  a  longer  time,  this 
element  was  selected  and  most  operators  use  it.  But  further  experience 
has  shown  that  atmospheric  air  is  just  as  good.  Webb,  Gilbert,  James 
and  Haven,^  and  Tobiesen^  have  shown  clinically  and  experimentally 
that  nitrogen  has  little  if  any  advantage  over  atmospheric  air, 
because  in  either  case  diffusion  of  gases  occurs  so  rapidly  that  within 
a  few  hours  the  proportion  of  the  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  is 
about  the  same.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  nitro- 
gen. Air  does  just  as  well.  Nitrogen  is  rather  expensive  when  bought 
in  tanks  from  manufacturers,  and  while  most  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  pneumothorax  is  portable,  the  large  iron  tank  of  nitro- 
gen is  not  easily  transported,  and  atmospheric  air  is  to  be  given 
preference  in  private  practice. 

The  Selection  of  the  Point  for  Injection. — ^The  first  inflation  must  be 
carefully  done,  and  it  is  important  to  select  a  point  to  introduce  the 
needle  where  no  adhesions  are  likely  to  be  encountered.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  anatomy  of  the  chest  and  its  viscera,  it  is  evident  that  the  ideal 
point  is  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  lines,  especially  at 
the  sixth  to  the  ninth  intercostal  space  posteriorly  for  apical  lesions,  or 
in  the  third  intercostal  space  just  outside  the  mammillary  line  for 
lesions  of  the  lower  lobes.  C)f  course,  when  we  are  free  to  choose,  areas 
covered  with  thick  nuiscles,  or  the  thick  maniinary  gland  in  women,  are 
to  he  avoided.  But  we  are  not  always  free  to  choose,  and  any  ix)int 
must  serve  our  ])urpose  when  the  elective  i)laces  are  not  available 
because  of  adhesions.  It  must  also  he  emphasized  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, often  inii)ossible,  to  avoid  pleural  adhesions  with  all  the  means 
of  diagnosis  at  present  at  our  command. 

Wv  are  generally  guided  by  the  following  principles:  The  chest 
is  punctured  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  main  pulmonary  lesion 
because  pleural  adhesions  are  most  likely  to  be  encountereii  over 
the  diseased  lung  and,  what  is  more  important,  while  puncturing 
the  lung  is  ordinarily  harmless,  in  such  places  the  nt^eflle  may,  how- 
ever, penetrate  a  ca\  ity  and  i)roduce  a  pyothorax.  But  adhesions 
are  found  everywhere,  and  often  where  we  least  expect  them.  Physical 
diagnosis  is  apt  to  prove  misleading,  and  the  fluoroscope  and  skiagraphy 
just  as  often  may  fail  to  reveal  them.    1  have  met  with  cases  in  which 

»  Mvh.  Int.  Med.,  IIH  1,  \iv.  SSS.  =  Brauer's  Heitrikge,  1911,  xxi,  109. 
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skmgrapH  sliowerl  iiJl  tile  eo  liven  tinny  I  si^iis  of  pleural  utihesioiis 
but  puneture  re\'eale*l  a  free  pleura,  and  complete  collapse  was  easily 
obtained  with  three  or  four  inflations.  More  often  yet  the  skiagraph 
shows  a  elear  picture  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  pleura  is  free,  but 
puncture  shows  eonelnsiveiy  that  there  are  adhfsions.  One  si^n  of 
freetloin  from  adhesions  sliould  be  emphastzed:  I  ha\'e  invariaWy 
been  able  U^  intnMluee  gas  into  a  pleura  over  which  friction  sounds 
were  au<lil>le  durin^^  auscultation.  On  the  other  hand,  feeble  breath 
sounds,  or  complete  absence  of  breath  sounds,  is  iu  most  cases  an 
indication  of  adhesions. 

Forlanini  is  guided  by  tidal  percussion  of  the  margin  of  the  lung, 
especially  at  the  bast\  When  he  finds  that  the  \mse  line  iu  tlie  axilla 
shifts  between  10  and  12  cm.  during  extreme  inspiration,  as  compared 
with  extreme  expiration,  he  is  convinccfl  that  the  i>leura  is  fn:H".  (iood 
mobility  of  tJie  hnig  margins  is  the  mf>st  importunt  sign  of  free(k>m 
from  plenral  arlhesions,  according  to  Forlanini,  but  he  adds  tluit 
immobility  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  sncli  adhesions  and  of  obliteration  of 
the  pleural  cavity.  There  are  cases  of  extensive  hepatization  of  the 
lung  in  which  tlie  mobility  of  the  lung  margin  is  defective  or  absent, 
yet  the  pleural  cavity  is  free.  Robinson  and  Floyd  also  consider  per- 
cussion tlie  most  reliable  guide  and  they  say  that  the  area  presenting 
a  note  nearest  approaching  the  normal  resonance  is  most  likely  to  l>e 
free  of  adhesions,  while  von  Adehnig  seeks  an  area  which  is  resonant 
and  yields  brcatli  sounds. 

It  appears  that  the  most  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  pleura  is  free  is  the  attemiit  to  enter  it  with  the  needle 
eonnectcil  with  a  manfuiieter.  In  case  tlie  first  pimcture  does  not  yield 
negative  pressure  in  tlic  mancuneter—  a  very  frcc[ucnt  occurrenee,  so 
that  when  one  enters  successfully  with  the  first  puncture  he  eonsklers 
himself  Incky— another  attempt  is  made  at  a  ditTerent  point.  1  have 
made  in  one  ease  four  i>unctures  before  succeeding  in  entering  the 
pleural  cavity  and  in  another  twehe  beff*re  giving  up  the  case  as  not 
suitable  for  the  treatment.  F(»rlaiiini  made  fifteen  punctures  in  one 
case  f)efore  he  finall\'  snccee*led- 

The  skin  at  the  site  selected  for  pnnctnre  is  painted  with  tincture 
of  i4Miin  and  the  excess  is  washed  avva\'  with  alcohol.  It  is  then  frozen 
with  ethyl  chloride  and  an  injection  of  one-third  of  a  grain  of  novocain 
or  cocain  hi  I  to  2tHJ0  adrenalin  solution  is  made.  At  first  the  skin  is 
infiltrated,  then  a  few  drops  are  injectetl  into  the  intert^ostal  muscles, 
and  finally  into  the  pleura.  The  latter  must  not  be  neglected;  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  known  way  of  preventing  pleural  sliock,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

Thoracocentesis. — The  patient  is  always  in  the  recumbt^nt  position 
during  the  operation,  either  on  an  operating  table  or,  preferably,  in 
his  bed.  With  a  view  of  witiening  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  ha  nil  of 
the  side  to  be  operated  upon  is  placed  o\'er  the  head.    The  selected 
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intercostal  space  is  carefully  palpattil  with  the  iiuiex  aiic!  middle  finpers 
of  the  left  hand  to  make  sure  of  avoidio|i:  a  rib  when  thrusting  the 
needle  into  the  eliest  wall.  If  a  bhint  needle  is  used,  the  skin  is  first 
pinietnred  with  a  tenotome.  The  needle  is  inserted  and  pushei!  skmdy 
forward,  passing  through  the  sulx^iitaiieous  tissue,  fascia,  and  muscles. 
While  the  latter  are  passed  the  needle  goes  smootJdy,  but  when  the 
endothoracic  fascia  is  reached  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  is 
encountered,  which  is  characteristic  to  the  experienc^ed  hand.  Often 
a  snapping  sound  is  audible.  A  similar  but  stronger  resistance  is  felt 
when  the  pleura  is  jvassed  aurl  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  with  confi- 
dence as  to  whether  it  was  the  fascia  or  pleura  wliich  was  puncturt^d, 
*'  Never  mox'e  the  necflle  sidewnse,  for  if  it  should  be  in  the  lung  the 
latter  may  be  easily  torn  by  it."  (Balboui,)  The  manometer  is  the 
only  means  at  our  command  t<*  make  sure  of  where  the  lumen  of 
the  needle  is. 

How  far  the  needle  is  to  be  pushed  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
chest  wall  of  the  given  patient.  All  efforts  are  to  lie  made  to  avoid 
penetrating  the  kmg.  While  in  the  vast  majority  of  casc*s  this  is 
entire! \'  harmless,  on  rare  occasions  it  nia>'  prove  a  serious,  and  even 
a  fatal,  acci<lent.  We  may  induce  a  spontaneous  pneumothorax,  an 
accident  which  occurs  nmre  often  than  is  generally  appreciated. 

The  usual  length  of  the  needle,  Floyd's  modification  of  Brauer's, 
is  5  to  (j  em.  This  is  excessive  autl  Saugman's  needle,  whicli  is  iiul\  '*^ 
cm.  long,  is  at  ]>rcscnt  ust^d  hy  me  exclusively.  Sangmau  noted  in 
1(K)  cases  in  which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  pneumothorax  the  depth 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  ]>enetrate  the  chest  w^all  as  far  as  the 
pleura;  and  in  none  of  them  was  it  deeper  than  3  cm.;  in  the  vast 
majority  it  was  only  between  1.5  and  21}  cm.;  in  some  less  than  l.o 
and  in  one  even  less  than  1  cm, 

Technic  of  Insufflation. — As  soon  as  the  lumen  of  the  needle  i>enetrates 
Uie  costiil  pleura,  and  there  are  no  adhesions  at  the  point  of  penetration, 
the  tube  leading  to  the  numtunetcr  is  opened  aial  the  fluid  in  the  closed 
limb  is  seen  to  be  sucked  ui>.  In  s<>mc  cases  th«*  suction  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  fluid  sh*x>ts  up  to  the  upjKT  end  of  the  tube  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  aspirated  into  the  plcuni.  Tsually  it  is 
elevated  between  1  and  0  cm.  and  oscillates.  Tlu»  patient  is  told  to 
take  a  deep  brcHth.  and  it  will  be  observed  that  during  inspiration  the 
negative  pressure  is  more  pronounced  than  during  expiration.  This 
oscillation  is  the  only  reliable  indication  that  the  lumen  of  the  needle 
is  in  the  pleural  (*avity,  but  at  times  there  are  oliserved  slight  ostilla- 
tions  when  the  needle  reaches  the  costal  pleuni  lit-fore  puncturing  it, 
^iwing  to  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  hmg.  But  these  osi-illa* 
tions  rarely  exceeil  1  em.  and  must  not  mislead  us.  (hxly  when  the 
negative  presmtre  excemh  3  cm.  map  we  venture  U>  let  in  the  ^o.?,  and 
be(iitn)er.s  .sltf/uhl  tiot  tlo  it  trith  li',Hs  than  5  or  G  r;w.  tjegaflve  prejtsure, 

Mftnometric  Hints.—  The  manometer  is  to  l>e  watcher L  especially 
during  the  first  operation.    The  following  rules,  based  on  the  writings 
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ot"  FfvrliUiiiii,  Ikauer,  Siiugmaii.  Fiery,  Balboiii.  Frederick  i\  Coley,' 
and  pers4>iial  experience,  are  itseful  guides. 

When  the  I  At  men  of  the  Needle  w  in  the  Thoracic  WalL — So  long  as 
it  is  outside  the  eiulothoraeic  fa,scia,  the  manometer  rests  at  zero, 
Wlien  it  reaches  the  endothf>racie  fascia,  feeljle  oscillations,  (!ne  to 
respiratory  movements  uf  the  plenra,  ma>'  he  seen,  Init  tliey  are  of 
sliglit  amplitude,  hetween  0  and  3  on  each  side  of  the  manometer. 
They  should  not  mislead  ns  into  the  belief  that  the  lumen  is  in  tlie 
pleural  cavity.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  negative  pressure  proves 
this. 

A  slight  negative  pressure  during  iiispirati<m.  hecouiing  less  on  expira- 
tion, may  be  |>roduceil  when  the  point  of  t!ie  needle  is  really  not  in 
the  pleural  cavity  at  all,  but  pushing  the  parietal  pleura  before  it. 
The  indications  are  clear — the  needle  is  to  Ijc  pushed  ahead  guardedly 
until  it  punctun^s  the  parietal  pleura. 

After  the  Needle  Fmxed  the  Parietal  Pleura. — When  there  are  no 
adhesions  there  is  at  once  seen  negative  pressure,  5  to  IB  cm.,  and 
distinct  respiratory  oscillations,  liigher  on  the  side  of  the  manometer 
which  is  connected  with  the  neetlle  than  nn  the  si^lc  coiumunicating 
with  the  outer  air.  If  the  patient  holds  his  breath  during  inspiration 
or  expiration,  or  the  injection  is  stopped^  the  pressure  remains  negative 
or  positive,  respectively. 

But  at  times  we  meet  with  this  anomalous  condition:  On  passing 
the  parietal  pleura  the  Huid  in  the  mancmieter  rises  high,  showing  nega- 
tive pressure  of  10  cm.  or  more,  but  then  it  remains  stationary.  We 
know  then  that  the  lumen  is  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  that  there  are 
no  adhesions,  but  w^e  hesitate  to  proceed  with  the  injection  because 
there  are  no  oscillations.  It  is  clear  that  the  lumen  of  the  needle  was 
for  a  moment  between  the  ]>leural  surfaces,  but  it  has  either  pushed 
the  visceral  pleura  ahead  of  it  or  entered  the  lung,  or  it  has  become 
clogged.  In  the  former  case  slight  withdrawal  of  the  needle  will 
reestal)lish  oscillations;  in  the  latter  case  w^e  put  the  ol>turator  into 
the  lumen  of  tlie  needle  antl  clear  it, 
I  In  case  there  are  dense  adhesions  and  the  needle  does  not  enter  the 

■H  pleural  cavity,  the  manometer  stays  at  zero  and  does  not  oscillate;  or 

^B  when  slight  oscillations  are  noted  the>-  are  hut  1  or  2  cm.  and  equal 

^H         on  both  siilcs,  or  slightly  positive, 

^M  When  there  are  slight  and  yielding  aflhesions,  there  is  feeble  negative 

^^  pressure,  about  2  to  H  cm,,  and  slight  oscillations.  Occasionally  the 
^^^K  adhesions  yield  and  the  negative  pressure,  as  well  as  the  oscnllations, 
^^^V  suddenly  increase.  But  usually  the  pressure  hecouics  positive  soon 
^K  after  the  iritrofUiction  of  some  gas,  indicating  that  a  gas  pocket  has  been 
^H  created.  During  reinttations,  sudden  ^Irops  in  the  prt^ssure*  due  to 
^H  breaking  up  of  adhesions,  are  more  common  than  during  primary 
^H         inflations* 


»  Lancet,  1915,  ii,  409. 
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Whot  the  Luitwn  of  tlw  Ntrdle  Is  In  ifw  LuNtf^—Thv  manometric 
indioatioiis  will  differ  acconlirig  to  the  structures  the  neetlle  hat*  pene- 
trated* If  it  is  in  cons<jli(lated  hin^  tissue  there  will  l)e  nn  change  in 
the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  uianometer;  it  rests  at  zero.  If  the  lumen 
IS  in  a  hrouehus  or  hroiieluule,  there  is  usually  no  negative  pressure, 
but  there  may  be  shght  oseillations  of  equal  excursions.  The  amplitude 
of  the  oscilhitions  will  def^end  upon  the  character  of  the  respiration, 
whether  traTiquil  iir  lalnircd.  When  the  patient  speaks,  tlie  respiratory 
etTort  with  a  clf>scd  gltjttis  prodiiees,  while  it  continues,  a  gn*utly 
increased  pressure,  greater  still  on  coughing.  When  the  patient  holds 
his  breath*  in  inspiration  or  expiration,  the  manometric  readings  are 
again  zero. 

If  after  inserting  the  needle  during  the  first  attempt  at  inflation 
positive  pressure  is  Tiotcd  during  expiration,  it  is  proof  that  the  lumen 
is  in  tlie  lung  or  in  a  bloodvessel.  Occasionally  it  is  found  that  the  gas 
Hows  in  freely,  but  the  pressure  in  the  manometer  does  not  ascend. 
This  is  an  indication  that  gas  is  escaping  as  it  enters,  which  could  only 
occur  when  the  neetlle  is  in  a  bronchus  and  never  when  it  is  in  the 
pleura,  '*If  the  key  connecting  with  the  nitrogen  is  quickly  opened 
and  immediately  closed,  allowing  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
nitrogen  to  flow  in,  the  manometer  then  becomes  positive,  it  is 
liecanse  the  net^dle  is  in  the  lung/'     (BaUxjni.) 

//  the  lumen  uj  the  needle  u  in  a  htiM)dve*%tel  there  are  no  oscillations, 
but  slight  positive  pressure  may  be  observed;  if  some  bloo<!  enters 
the  necille,  which  is  the  rule,  the  pressure  will  lie  rising.  When  with- 
drawing the  neetlle  it  will  be  fount!  that  it  c*ontains  l>lood,  and  the 
patient  may  have  hemoptysis. 

Injection  of  the  Gas.— With  tJie  assurance  that  the  needle  is  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  the  tuiie  leading  to  the  gas  reservoir  is  opened 
and  nitrogeii  allowed  to  flow  in  by  aspiration,  or  pressure  when 
necessary.  After  lOt)  c.c.  of  gas  have  entered,  the  manometer  is 
again  consulted,  and  if  still  showing  negative  pressure,  another 
100  c.c.  are  alhnved  to  flow  in-  It  has  been  my  habit  never  to  ex- 
ceed 300  c.c.  during  the  first  operation,  although  many  do  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  tWTf  and  even  three  times  as  mucli,  and  some 
even  attempt  to  secure  complete  collapse  of  the  lung  during  the  first 
operation.  Murphy  ad\ises  the  introduction  of  200  cubic  inches 
(3000  c.c.)  at  the  first  operation,  while  Forlanini  now  advises  only 
200  to  300  c.c,  Clinical  experience  seems  to  favor  smaller  quan- 
tities as  siifer,  and  many  unpleasant,  often  dangerous,  symptoms  are 
thus  avoided.  To  change  quickly  the  relations  of  the  thoracic  \Tsoera 
is  dangerous.  Moreover,  when  adhesions  are  present,  they  may  be 
forcibly  torn  apart  and  cause  trouble.  W'hen  extensive  and  dense 
adhesions  are  present,  it  is  often  impossible  to  intrmluce  more  than 
100  to  2(X>  c.c.  of  gas,  and  the  chances  of  finally  securing  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  lung  are  rather  slira. 

On  the  completion  of  tlie  operation  the  needle  is  quickly  withdrawn 
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and  the  iinlf^x-finger  of  the  left  liantl  placed  over  the  point  of  the 
piiiieture  ;ind  some  pressure  applied  with  a  view  of  preventiii^^  cuta- 
neous emphysema.  Fiiiall>"  the  small  wound  is  sealed  with  some  ef>tton 
and  eollodion  and  the  patient  is  warned  aji^ainst  cou^hiiif^,  which  he  is 
to  avoifl  as  far  as  is  within  his  control.  I  find  a  dose  of  morphin  or 
rt Kiel II  is  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  has  beeti  my  rule  to  send  the 
patient  to  l>ed  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  op>eratioiu  irre- 
spective of  his  general  coiulition- 

Method  in  Urgent  Cases. ^-In  urgent  eases,  as  in  copious  and  uncon- 
trollable puImonar\'  hemorTliages,  and  when  no  apparatus  antl  tank  of 
nitrogen  are  at  hand,  we  may  resort  to  Murphy's  method  which  he 
desc  r  i  bes  as  exceed  i  r  igl  >'  si  m  pie :  ' '  Take  an  on  I  in  a  r  y  hy  pod  er  m  i  c  need  le , 
rub  the  sharp  point  dull  on  a  brick,  cover  the  butt  end  of  the  needle, 
with  rot  ton,  whicli  will  serve  as  a  filter  of  the  air  that  is  to  enter, 
then  insert  the  needle  into  the  pleura  at  the  point  of  election  for  the 
production  of  a  pneumotlujrax.  The  skin  should  have  been  painted 
with  ioflin  and  puncturerl  with  a  tenotome.  The  idea  is  to  let  the  air 
enter  the  pleural  cavity  through  a  needle,  the  cotton  filtering  it  as  it 
enters,  thus  proflucing  a  pneumothorax.  The  finger  placed  over  the 
butt  euil  of  the  neeille  ser\'es  as  a  valve.  As  the  patient  inspires  the 
finger  is  lifted  off  the  needle  to  allow  the  air  to  enter,  and  on  expiration 
the  opening  is  closed  with  the  finger.  In  that  manner  you  can  pump 
the  pleural  cavity  full  of  air  to  any  (iesireil  tlegree  of  compression.  If 
tlie  patient  becomes  too  cyanotic,  or  if  the  breathing  is  embarrassed,  lift 
the  finger  from  the  needle  and  allow  a  little  au*  to  escape.  The  pro- 
cedure is  now  reversetl.  Close  the  end  w^ith  the  finger  on  inspiration 
and  remove  the  finger  on  expiration,  so  that  air  will  be  pumped  out 
instead  of  in," 

Technic  of  RefilliBf . — The  intrfMiiiction  of  a  few  hundred  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitrogen  does  not  collapse  or  immobilize  the  lung.  This 
must  be  accomplished  gradually  by  further  infiations.  In  cases  w^ith 
free  i>Icura^  this  is  a  simple  matter  considering  that  a  pocket  with  gas 
has  been  already  created  and  the  needle  can  be  easily  introduced  into 
it.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  do  the  second  inflation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  the  first  puncture  was  successfully  made,  so  that  it 
enters  the  gas  pocket,  and  only  exceptionally  is  another  place  chosen. 
In  the  latter  case  we  are  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  during  th^ 
primary  puiu;ture. 

One  thing  is  to  be  remembered:  The  manometer  is  always  to  be 
eonsulteii  before  the  gas  reservoir  is  optnied  and,  in  case  no  respiratory 
oscillations  are  seen,  the  stilette  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  needle  on  the 
asstimption  that  the  lumen  may  be  clogged,  which  is  often  the  case. 
If  no  oscillations  are  even  then  observed,  the  neetlle  is  to  I>e  withtlrawu 
and  rehiserted  in  another  place.  Accidents  have  happened  during 
later  inflations  just  as  during  primary  operations. 

The  (juantity  of  nitrogen  introduced  during  refills  depends  on  the 
case.    My  way  has  been  to  mtroduce  between  ',M\  and  GOO  e,c.  at  the 
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seeoiifi  and  SIM)  to  12(M)  at  the  third  4*prmtioii,  provided  the  patient 
bears  it  well.  Hut  when  1  find  etnliarrassinent  of  the  eirculation. 
dyspnea,  or  piiiii  in  the  ehest,  I  proeetHl  slower  and  am  satisfied  with 
300  ex.  given  every  other  day  until  eoniplete  collapse  is  attained  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  We  are  also  to  be  guidefl  by  the  final  pressure  after 
each  inflation.  In  many  cases  we  ^ct  positive  |>ressyre  after  several 
hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  nitrogen  have  been  ititriMluced,  although 
there  is  no  complete  collapse  of  the  lung.  We  often  meet  with  cases 
in  which  the  gas  opens  but  a  small  pocket  in  the  pleura  and  when  this 
is  filled  the  negative  pressure  decreases  or  vanislies.  When  oscillations 
are  good  the  pressure  myy  lie  increased  guardedly,  consulting  the 
manometer  after  each  M  or  lUU  c.c.  ha^'e  entered.  Saugman,  whose 
experience  is  unexcelled »  found  that  if  the  gas  does  not  pass  with  W 
to  15  cm.  water  pressure  the  case  may  be  given  up,  because  higher 
pressure  will  meet  with  failure. 

At  times  it  is  iu>ted  that  during  a  refill  the  pressure  suddenly  sinks. 
This  is  an  indication  that  some  adhesions  have  yieltleti  or,  which  is 
fortunately  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  kmg  has  ruptured  and  the  gas 
eseaiK'S  from  the  pleura  into  a  bronehns.  This  may  occur  when  the 
nitrogen  is  introduced  under  high  pressure  and  the  patient  coughs 
vigorously. 

My  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Saugman  to  tJie  effect  tliat  it 
B  best  that,  during  the  first  few  fillings,  the  final  pressure  should  not 
exceed  0,i5  to  2  or  4  cm.  of  positive  manometric  pressure.  Tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  as  well  as  his  rt^action  during  the  succeeding  few 
days  should,  howevefi  be  our  guide.  We  must  always  watch  whether 
our  aim  is  not  attained  with  a  low  pressure,  and  in  many  cases  0.5 
to  1  cm.  al>ove  zero  is  sufficient.  Forcible  iiifiations  uivolve  rapid 
dislocation  of  the  mediastinum  and  injury  to  the  other  lung.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  alwa\  s  imperative  to  compress  the  lung. 
In  most  cases  atfording  rest  to  that  tirgan  by  immobilization  is  sufficient 
to  give  relief,  and  this  can  be  attained  without  high  intra|)leural  pres- 
sure. But  in  case  the  patient  is  not  inipro\  ing.  his  cough,  temperature, 
expectoration,  etc,  are  not  infiuenced  favorably,  the  pressure  is  care- 
fully and  guardedly  increased.  A  final  pressure  of  10  to  15  cm.  of 
water  is  tcx>  high,  though  many  authors  state  that  they  have  resorted 
to  it  in  some  cases.  Of  courst\,  as  a  rule,  the  gas  is  (juickly  absorbetl 
and  within  a  few  days  the  pressure  drops  so  that  the  embarrassment 
of  the  respiration  and  circulation  is  ameliorated.  The  great  problem 
is  the  cases  in  which  only  an  incomplete  pneumothorax  has  been 
created  and  the  stitT,  unyielding  walls  of  cavities,  or  dense  pleural 
adhesions,  prevent  the  compression  of  the  part  of  the  lung  wliich  we 
aim  to  collapse.  Saugman  and  Forlaniiii  have  not  hesitated  to  increase 
the  pressure  in  these  cases  to  30  and  even  40  cm.,  and  they  WTre 
occasionally  rewarded  l>y  finally  attaining  a  complete  pneumothorax. 

Frequency  ot  Refillmg.— After  conTpIcte  collai)se  of  the  lung  has 
taken  place  the  frequency  of  tlie  refillings  is  diminished.     In  some 
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patients  the  gas  is  absorljed  slower  than  in  others  and  we  are  unable 
to  say  in  advance  who  is  likely  to  need  frequent  refills  and  who  is  hkely 
to  neetl  iufreqnent  refills.  It  seeins  that  thos<^  walking  around  absorb 
the  gas  sooner  than  those  who  remain  in  bed.  Primarily  the  gniiles 
for  the  necessity  for  refills  are  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  secondarily  the  findings  on  physical  examiTiatiotu  An  elevation 
of  temperature,  if  not  due  to  an  impending  or  aetna!  pleural  effusion, 
is  often  removed  by  a  refill.  The  same  is  true  of  cough  and  expectora- 
tion. Ill  those  who  have  the  lung  completely  eoUapst^d,  there  is  a  com- 
plete absence  of  breath  sounds  and  adventitious  scjuntls;  a  return  of 
these  is  an  indication  that  refilling  is  necessary.  The  Huoroscope  is, 
however,  the  t)est  guide.  But  1  w^ant  to  repeat  that  dyspnea  and 
tiichycardia,  w^hich  are  often  caused  by  excessive  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

Symptoms, — The  acute  and  urgent  symptoms  of  s|>ontaiieous 
pneumothorax  are  never  seen  in  tlie  artificially  created  pneumothorax, 
excepting,  of  course,  wdieu  the  lung  is  |>enetrated  and  the  spontaneous 
variety  complicates  matters.  The  pain,  dyspnea,  cyanosis  and  col- 
lapse are  never  encountered.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  patients  who 
have  overcome  the  fear  for  the  operation  are  ready  and  well  able  to 
leave  their  beds  immediately  after  the  operation  and  attend  to  their 
affairs.  The  slight  difficulty  in  breathing,  seen  in  some  cases  at  that 
time,  is  usually  objective,  the  patient  protesting  that  he  feels  well 
although  he  evidently  suffers  from  air  hunger  of  some  degree.  Hut 
even  this  disappears  within  a  couple  of  days,  as  has  alreatly  l>t*en  men- 
tioned. Only  in  rare  instances,  when  the  gas  separates  adhesions  by 
high  pressure,  does  the  patient  complain  of  pain  in  the  chest  w'hieh 
is,  as  a  rule,  trifling. 

In  fefjrile  patients  the  effects  of  the  pneumothorax  are  usually  strik- 
ing, especially'  when  complete  collapse  of  the  lung  is  attained.  The 
fever  disappears  and,  in  successful  cases,  does  not  return  unless  there 
is  some  complication.  The  temjierature  charts  (Fig.  96)  distinctly 
show  ^the  effects  of  colla|}se  on  the  fe\*er.  In  some  cases  it  is 
noted  that  the  fe\^er  increases  1*^  to  3°  F.  for  twenty-four  Inmrs  after 
each  insufflation  (Fig.  97),  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  reaction  after 
an  injectii>u  of  tuberculin.  This  is  probably  caused  by  increased  toxic 
absorjition,  owing  to  tlie  compression  of  the  diseaseri  lung.  In  case 
an  increase  in  the  temperature,  lasting  several  ciays,  is  noted  during 
the  treatment,  we  may  look  for  some  unpleasant  complications,  espe- 
cially a  pleural  effusion.  When  the  pneumothorax  does  nt>t  reduce 
the  teni]>erature,  we  may  consider  the  treat tncnt  a  failure  in  this 
particular  case.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  fever,  the  nightsweats 
vanish  and  this  gives  the  patient  great  relief. 

The  appetite  improves  in  successful  cases,  and  with  this  the  lost 
strength  is  gradually  regained,  and  the  languor,  which  is  such  a  strong 
clinical  feature  of  the  disease,  is  replactnl  by  a  feeling  of  well-being. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  general 
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ccJiidition  of  the  patients,  the  gain  in  weight  is  not  a  constant  phenom- 
enon in  artificial  pneumothorax.  So  long  as  the  genera!  eonJition  of 
the  patient  is  good,  and  the  loss  in  weight  inconsiderable,  it  should  not 
trouble  uh.  When»  however,  the  loss  of  weight  is  considerable  and 
general  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  sweats^  anorexia,  etc.,  make  their 
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Ftn.  96. — Showing  the  iiiflueiipe  of  therapeutic  pneumothorax  on  the  tMnperntur*. 

apfiearance,  we  may  first  try  to  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  thorax,  and 
if  this  does  not  ameliorate  the  condition,  the  treatment  may  have  to 
l>e  given  up. 

Great  relief  is  usuallv'  obtainetl  in  patients  who  suffer  from  severe 
coughing  spells  which  keep  them  awake  during  the  niglit.  This  is 
especially  true  of  unilateral  cases  in  which  a  large  cavity  is  emptied 
by  compression.    After  the  first  tliree  or  four  iuflatious  it  is  constantly 
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Fio.  97. — Showing  the  itiflut^nce  of  therapeatic  pneumothorax  on  the  temperature. 


observed  that  the  amomit  of  sputum  expectorated  is  augmented 
l>ecause  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  empties  cavities  and  bronchi 
of  their  coi»tents.  After  the  lung  ha.s  completely  cf*11a]>sed,  or  the 
cavities  have  been  emptied  in  partial  pneumothorax,  the  quantity  of 
sputum   diminishes,   ami    in   unilateral   cases    expectoration   ceases 
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altogether.  In  many  eases  tuherele  haeiili  are  ntit  found  in  the  sputum 
after  the  lung  has  l)een  compressed  fur  two  months. 

More  striking  than  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition  is  the 
cessation  of  hemoptysis  when  the  first  inflation  is  made  in  a  cas<3  of 
hemorrhagic  phthisis  in  which  tlie  [latient  is  in  tcmstant  dread  lest 
the  heinopt^'Sis  recur.  We  can  assure  hini  he  is  safe  in  this  regani. 
In  hemoptysis  pneumothorax  acts  as  a  hemostatic  like  the  tampcm  in 
uterine  hemorrhage.  If  dnring  the  treatment  hlood-spitting  occurs, 
tiespite  the  colhipse  of  the  lung,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  blood 
comes  from  the  untrcate*!  long. 

In  many,  though  not  in  all  eases,  tliere  occurs  some  dyspnea  during 
the  operation  or  immediately  after.  But  this  is,  as  a  nde,  transitory. 
In  fact,  when  the  <lyspnea  is  due  to  fever  or  ttjxcmia  it  disapjM^ars 
after  the  induction  of  pneumothorax.  If  excessive  pressure  is  jxt- 
mitted  to  prevail  in  the  treateil  pleura,  dyspnea  is  likely  to  occur  which 
is  usually  transitory.  The  absence  of  the  dyspnea,  despite  the  cutting 
of  the  breathing  area  in  nearly  one-half,  is  not  surprising  because^ 
in  pneumothorax  ami  in  pleural  cH'usiiai,  a  reduction  of  tiO  piT  ceut. 
of  the  respiratory  area  does  not  materially  alter  pulmonary  ventila- 
tion, nor  the  chemistry  of  respiratitm,  provided  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

It  apf)ears  that  a  human  Iwnng  tun  live  on  much  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  normal  breathing  area  in  the  lungs.  Some  years  ago  S.  J. 
Meltzer*  called  attention  to  the  factors  of  safety  in  animal  structure 
and  economy,  to  the  extravagance  of  Nature  in  furnishing  most 
of  the  vital  organs  with  a  large  surplus  of  tissue  above  the  amount 
absolutely  neet^ssary  to  {x^rform  their  physiological  functions.  Life 
may  contiiuje  even  when  the  greater  jiart  of  the  lung  is  destroyed, 
provided  the  diseai^  which  caused  the  destruction  is  arrested.  We 
see  that  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  etc.  In  cases 
of  pneumothorax  J.  IK  Means  ami  (?.  M.  Balboni-  fouml  that  during 
rest  of  the  patient  respiration,  gaseous  exchange,  carbon  dioxid  tension, 
and  the  mechanit^a!  factors  are  normah  The  \'entilation  of  the  hmg 
is  accomplished  almost  normally  despite  the  fact  that  one  hmg  is  out 
of  commission.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  patients  with  pneumothorax 
are  dyspneic  only  on  exertion. 

Physical  Signs. — Recalling  die  physical  diagnosis  of  spontaneous 
pneumothorax  as  given  in  text-books,  we  are  surprist^fl  that  most  cases 
of  artificial  pneumothorax  do  not  show'  any  of  the  suj)pose<lly  pathog- 
nomonic signs.  Thus,  tympany  is  not  a  constant  sign,  and  in  some 
eases  the  treated  si<le  of  the  thorax  is  simply  hyfKTresonant  and,  in 
contrast  with  the  untreated  side,  tmly  shows  a  tympanitic  overtime, 
because  of  the  vicarious  emphysema  in  the  latter,  which  is  hyper- 
resonant  or  e^'en  tympanitic  on  percussion.  It  is  hazardous  to  diagnose 
pneumothorax  on  signs  obtained  by  percussion  alone.  The  i>nly 
feature  that  may  give  a  clue  is  displacement  of  the  heart,  especially  in 

*  Harvey  Lerturea  for  1906-1907,  p.  170. 
a  Joiir.  ExiKJr.  Med.,  1910^  xxiv.  671. 
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casfs  L)f  left -sic  Irtl  jMU'unitjtljorax,  in  which  vwn  a  small  amount  of 
gas  may  shift  this  nrgaii  Uy  the  right. 

On  auscultation  we  find  in  c^ses  witli  eomplete  n>lhij>se  of  the  lung 
total  altsence  of  breath  sounds,  as  we!l  as  of  any  rales  which  may  have 
been  audible  before  the  pts  was  introduced .  In  these  cases  we  miiy 
be  gnirled  by  the  auseultatory  findings  as  to  the  necessity  fi»r  refilling. 
When  the  breath  sounds  return  it  means  that  a  eonsi^lerable  portion  of 
the  gas  has  been  absorl>eti  and  must  be  replaced  at  once.  In  casics  in 
whicli  the  lung  has  been  collapsed,  but  large  bronchi  have  remained 
active*  we  may  hear  distinct  anrl  exquisite  amphoric  breathing,  or 
distinct  metallic  breath  sounds,  which  show^s  that  the  teachmg  of 
some  text-bot>ks  to  the  effect  that  the  amphoric  phenomena  in 
spontaneous  pneumothorax  are  invariably  due  to  broncht^pleural 
fistula*  is  erroneous.  They  arc  evidently  due  to  sounds  originating  in 
the  bronchi  which  reverberate  in  the  air-filled  pleural  cavity. 

The  progress  of  the  pnenmothonix  can  usually  be  followed  by  noting 
the  increase  in  the  area  of  the  thoracic  surface  over  which  there  is 
either  absence  of  respiratory  st»ynds  or  amphoric  breatliing  after  each 
filling,  until  fiiudly  the  complete  lung  is  eoUapseil  and  all  breath  and 
atlventitious  sounds  disappear. 

Complications. — Not  all  eases  of  induced  pneumothorax  run  a 
smooth  coursefluringtheperiod  of  treatment.  ( ^nn|)licatioris  may  arise 
during  the  operation  nr  innncdiately  after,  ami  while  the  patient  goes 
around  with  a  collapsed  lung.  Of  the  former,  collapse,  pleural  shock, 
or  pleural  eclampsia,  pain  in  the  chest,  and  sub<Mitaneous  emphysema 
are  worthy  of  t^onsi<leration:  of  the  latter,  pleural  effusion  and  rujjtun? 
of  ftie  lung  are  the  most  imiK^rtant. 

Pleural  Shock,— Pleural  shock  may  lie  of  \iirious  degrees.  The  mild 
forms  manifest  merely  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion, pallor,  dyspnea,  etc.,  which  pass  within  a  few  minutes  or  an 
hour.  I  have  nu-t  with  it  several  times;  in  one  patient  it  occurrefl 
consecutively  during  the  first  four  inflations  and  I  am  incliniNl  to 
attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  his  fear  for  the  operation.  In  one 
of  my  cases  the  shock  was  quite  severe,  even  alarming,  yet  it  passed 
away  within  half  an  hour.    Several  authors  have  reported  fatal  cases. 

The  etiology,  especially  of  the  fatal  cases,  is  not  dear  Korlaniiii, 
Saugmau  and  others  arc  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  reHex  spasm  of  the 
cerebral  or  cardiac  bloothessels.  It  has  been  observed  that  thoraci> 
irntesis  for  any  purjwsc  may  cause  collapse  or  even  death  on  very  rare 
occasions.  Rrauer  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  symptoms  of  shock  to 
gas  embolism  in  most  cases  and  says  that  the  fact  that  ii  is  usually 
transitory  does  not  exclude  gas  embolism.  But  pleural  shock  may 
occur  without  any  gas  inflations,  James  A.  Lyon^  mcntiotis  a  ca»c 
oecurring  while  nijecting  novocain  into  the  pleura. 

That  this  accident  is  comparatively  rare  is  evident  from  Forlanini's 


i  Boaton  Med.  ittid  Surg.  Jour.  1^14,  dxxi,  329. 
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figurt^y  tn  tlu'  I'HVet  that  ujieratiiig  on  \M  ]>atients,  not  ineliitling  tliose 
ill  whtmi  he  failt^l  tu  produce  a  pjieumuthf»rax»  and  making  more  than 
1  ll.ntHj  operations,  he  met  with  pleural  shock  imly  twelve  times.  Among 
more  than  500  inflations  made  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  we  observed 
it  Init  twice  to  be  sufficiently  severe  ti>  cause  s<>me  alarm. 

Gas  Embolism. — When  the  manometer  is  not  properly  consulted, 
it  is  said  that  at  times  even  when  the  most  careful  technic  is  followed, 
gas  may  enter  a  blood  vessel  aurl  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
bo<!y  and  produce  au  eml>olism.  I'sually  one  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
is  entered;  it  is  well  kutnvn  that  negative  pressure  prevails  in  these 
vessels.  Brauer  maintains  that  one  of  the  veins  around  an  infil- 
trated area  of  lung  tissue » or  of  pleural  ailhesions,  may  be  penetrated  by 
the  needle  and  gas  intnuluced  into  the  circulation.  The  nitrogen  is 
carried  into  the  left  heart,  then  into  the  aorta,  whence  it  may  travel 
into  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  cerebral  vessels.  Experimental 
researches  have  not  been  uniformly'  confirmatory  of  this  theor^^\  and 
clinically  the  symptoms  of  embolism  have  bc^en  observed  in  some  cases 
even  whi'u  no  nitrogen  was  aUowed  to  enter  through  the  needle — 
merely  after  intrrKiucing  tlie  needle. 

Wollf-pjsner, '  while  agreeing  that  in  most  instances  it  is  due  to  gas 
embolism,  says  that  there  are  some  in  which  thrombi  are  responsible 
for  the  symptoms  observed.  They  are  derived  from  the  vessels  around 
or  within  the  pulmonary  or  jjleural  lesion,  and  dislodged  by  the  needle. 
Howe%'er,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  symptoms  of  gas  embolism  are 
not  exclusively  encountere*d  in  the  prinuiry  o])erations»  but  have 
\)een  met  with  fluriug  refills. 

In  many  cases  gas  endiolism  is  difficult  of  diagnosis.  The  symjitoms 
of  pleural  shock  sinuilate  it  to  a  degree  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  diuibt- 
ful  in  many  instant'es*  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  pleural 
shock  occurs  during  every  operation  of  a  given  patient;  in  some,  until 
they  become  convinced  of  tlie  hannlcssness  of  the  proccrlure,  while 
gas  embolism  fMX'urs  but  once,  anil  is  rarely  repeated.  It  luus  l>een 
stated  that  in  gas  embolism  there  may  Ix*  found  giis  bubbles  in  the 
retinal  vessels.  But  this  must  be  very  rare,  because  in  some  fatal 
cases  of  gas  embolism  the  autopsy  failed  to  di.selose  the  gas  within  the 
hi  ckkI  vessels. 

The  symj>toms  are  collapse^  rapid  pulst%  irregularity  of  respiration, 
numbness,  giddiness,  inequality  of  tht*  pu])iis,  hemiplegia,  etc.  In 
some  Hire  cases  death  has  occurred  without  warning.  I  have  been 
fortUTuite  in  not  having  met  with  a  single  rase  nf  this  kind  in  my 
practice.  Of  com'se,  |>rophylaxis  is  to  be  the  chief  aim  while  ojxTating, 
and  one  who  rioes  not  j>ermit  the  gas  to  How  into  the  chest  without 
considerable  oscillations  of  the  maTiometri(*  column  is  hanlly  likely  to 
meet  with  a  case.  Fatal  eases  have,  however,  been  met  b\'  the  best 
nd  most  exix^rienced  o|x»rators. 


'  Die  Pmgnoseiwtclliirm  Ix'i  «li>r  Lungi'ntiilH.Tkulose,  Bcrliti.  lliU.  i>.  498. 
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Pains. — Pains  in  the  chest  are  felt  by  the  patient  occasionally  during 
the  operation.  At  times,  while  introducing  the  needle  as  far  as  the 
costal  pleura,  and  before  penetrating  it,  exquisite  pains  are  felt  which 
promptly  disappear  as  soon  as  the  pleura  is  punctured.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  proper  anesthesia  of  the  pleura  with  novocain  or  cocain. 
Very  often  after  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  pains  are  felt  in  the  chest 
for  twenty-four  hours,  due  to  breaking  up  of  adhesions,  especially 
when  high  pressure  is  applied.  They  are  not  at  all  unbearable  and  need 
no  treatment.  Abdominal  pains  may  result  from  lowering  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  intrapleural  gas  pressure,  but  this  is  also  transitory 
and  needs  no  treatment. 

Spontaneous  Pneumothorftx. — Spontaneous  pneumothorax  may  occur 
when  the  needle  lacerates  the  visceral  pleura,  or  when  a  superficial 
lesion  or  cavity  of  the  lung  breaks  through  after  the  pleural  sheets  are 
separated  by  the  gas.  Forlanini  has  met  with  9  cases  of  this  kind. 
Floyd^  and  Webb*  mention  it.  Meyer*  mentions  a  case  in  which  it 
occurred  while  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  induction  of  an 
artificial  pneumothorax.  Of  course,  when  this  complication  is  due  to 
the  entry  of  the  needle  into  a  cavity,  or  even  a  caseating  part  of  the 
lung,  perforation  of  the  lung,  with  its  concomitants,  is  likely  to  be  the 
result. 

According  to  W.  Parr>^  Morgan,  "spontaneous"  pneumothorax  is 
more  often  produced  while  inducing  an  artificial  pneumothorax  than  is 
generally  appreciated.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  cases  met 
with  in  which  the  treatment  is  abandoned  after  a  futile  attempt  to 
introduce  gas  into  the  pleura,  and  a  collapsed  lung  is  then  discovered. 
Again,  a  radiogram  of  the  chest  taken  after  the  first  operation  usually 
shows  evidence  of  more  gas  in  the  pleural  cavity  than  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  reservoir.  While  it  is  common  experience  of  those 
using  the  method  that  gas  can  be  detected  after  2(X)  to  3(K)  c.c.  have 
been  introduced,  it  has  been  Morgan's  experience  that  if  the  visceral 
pleura  is  not  injured  the  ga.s  cannot  be  detected  until  considerably 
more  than  'M)i)  or  4(K)  c.c.  have  been  introduced.  He  concludes  that 
when  a  pneumothorax  is  visible  in  the  fluoroscope  after  introducmg 
3(K)  or  4(K)  c.c.  of  nitrogen,  we  have  justification  for  the  conclusion  that 
radiogra])hic  demonstration  of  a  pneumothorax  after  the  introduction 
of  such  a  (juantity  of  gas  is  achieved  only  by  this  being  largely 
supplemented  by  leakage  from  the  lung. 

Emphysema. — The  infiltration  of  gtis  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  thoracic  wall  around  the  point  of  puncture  is  very  frequently 
observed,  especially  in  those  o}HTated  upon  by  the  Brauer  methwl. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  the  high  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  the  })leural  cavity,  supplemented  by  cough,  and  the  nitrogen  works 
its  way  along  the  track  of  the  puncture.    It  is  readily  recognized  by  the 

'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  191.S.  clxix.  713. 

2  Tr.  Nat.  A.'^.sn.  Study  and  Prevent,  of  Tuborc,  1914,  x,  101. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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crepitation  elicited  on  palpation ,  and  is  of  little  signifieanee — passing 
away  spontaneonsiy  within  three  or  four  days  or  at  most  a  week,  and 
further  inflations  are  not  contra-indicated  while  it  is  present.  It  may 
be  prevented  by  using  thin  needles  and  warning  the  patient  against 
e<Righing,  or  administering  some  sedative  like  codeiii  immediately 
after  the  oi:»eration.  It  has  occurred  in  about  one- half  of  my  cases 
after  the  first  or  second  operation  and  rarely  after  later  inflations. 

Of  more  serious  import  is  emphysema  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the 
thorax  which,  fortunately,  o<:*curs  only  rarely  ami  may  be  avoided 
by  careful  technic*  It  is  usually  due  to  the  introduction  of  nitrogen 
into  the  subplcural  tissue  before  the  lumen  of  the  needle  has  pene- 
trated the  costal  pleura.  As  was  shown  by  Brauer,  Spenglcr,  and 
others,  deep  emphvsema  may  also  be  due  to  leakage  from  the 
pleural  cavity  through  the  wound  made  by  the  needle,  the  gas 
being  pressed  by  the  intrapleural  pressure  or  the  rcspirat4>ry  move- 
ments esix^cially  during  cough,  into  the  extrapleural  tissues,  Saug- 
man  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  may  even  occur  without  excessive 
intrapleural  jyressurc  although  the  latter  enhances  the  chances  of  its 
occurrence.  The  gas  works  its  way  along  the  path  of  the  vessels  to 
the  posterior  mediastinum  ami  thence  alojig  the  vessels  and  trachea 
up  to  the  neck,  where  we  may  discover  it  by  the  crepitations  along 
its  anterior  aspect.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  often  felt  earlier  on 
the  untreated  siile  of  the  neck,  which  Saugman  believes  is  tlue  to 
posture.  Rarely  the  emphysema  may  extend  along  the  vessels  to  the 
face,  shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm.  It  may  l>e  severe  enough  to  cause 
dysphagia  and  pain  wherever  it.  occurs.  But  the  ultimate  outcome  is 
alwax's  favorable — it  disappt^ars  within  a  few  days  or  a  week.  It 
has  occurred  in  several  of  my  cases  and,  i>arring  the  little  intxmvenience 
it  caused  them,  it  was  of  no  significance,  Saugman,  who  ha^i  con- 
siderable ex}>erience  with  dec]>  emphysema,  states  that  in  the  patients 
in  whom  it  occurs  there  are  but  few  chances  of  iniluciiig  a  complete 
pneumrtt borax  because  of  the  gas  leakage. 

Abdominal  emph\'senut,  which  has  f  >een  described  by  several  authors, 
I  have  observed  but  once.  It  may  occur  when  the  needle  is  inserted 
along  the  lower  margin  of  the  chest  and  the  rliapbragm  hapiJens 
to  be  unduly  high,  which  is  not  mi  usual  in  pulmonary  tulierculosis. 
The  lumen  of  the  neetUe  maA'  tiien  reach  the  peritoneunu  lietwecn  the 
diaphragm  and  the  stomach  or  li\*cr.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  also  the  manometer  will  show  Viegative  pressure,  oscillating  with 
the  respirator^'  movements.  SaugtiuiU  points  out  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ^listinguish  these  oscillations  from  those  seen  when  the  needle  is  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  but  if  it  is  cai-efully  watched  it  will  be  observed  that 
when  the  needle  is  in  the  pleural  cavity  the  negative  pressure  is  stronger 
during  inspiration,  and  the  reverse  is  true  when  the  lumen  of  the 
needle  is  hi  the  j>eritoneaI  cavity.  In  the  case  that  came  under  my 
f'observation,  the  house  physician  reported  to  me  tliat  in  a  patient  wlit* 
had  adhesions  of  the  pleura  which  prevented  me  from  introduemg  gas, 
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he  sucTeeilt^d  in  gettinjif  into  liis  pleural  cavity  about  1000  c,c,  of  air. 
But  the  patient  stated  that  he  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  he 
felt  as  if  the  air  had  entered  his  **stomaeh/'  An  examination  showed 
shat  the  abdomen  was  blown  up,  highly  tympanitic  on  {>ercussion, 
and  the  radiogram  showed  distinctly  gas  in  the  pcritont^al  cavity.  He 
mack"  an  uneven tfnl  recovery,  the  air  being  absorbed  within  a  few  days. 

Pleural  Effusions* — The  most  frecpient  and  serious  complication  of 
artificial  pneumothorax  is  pleural  etTusiou  in  the  course  of  the  treat- 
ment. Its  frequency  varies  with  the  different  reports  by  various 
autliors.  Some  report  a.s  higli  as  (iO  per  cent,  of  cases,  while  others 
have  met  with  it  less  frequently.  Some  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
** colds"  or  to  ''rheumatism,"  etiological  factors  which  are  open  to 
question.  Others  have  stated  that  it  is  usually  due  to  infection 
(luring  the  oiKTatioji  and  maintain  that  when  asepsis  is  rigidly 
observed,  effusions  are  rare,  w^hieh  does  not  holtl,  l>ecause  effusions 
have  been  met  by  the  most  careful  of  ojx^ratorH.  Floyd  says 
that  where  injections  are  very  frequent  and  small  amounts  of 
nitrogen  are  given  at  a  time,  it  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  where  the 
interval  ,is  of  some  duration,  liullock  and  Twit«^he!l'  say  that  it  may 
lyt  pre\euted  by  using  warn)  nitrogen.  Faginoli-  considers  the  nitrogen 
as  a  foreign  body  which  irritates  the  serous  surface  of  the  pleura, 
predisposing  it  to  disease.  It  beeornes  a  /on/w  minoru  resiMcntifr,  and 
iuHamuuition  occurs  more  easily  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis* 
KIcmjxTer's^  explanation  is  more  plausible:  Disease  processes  which 
reach  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  the  visceral  pleura  cause  adhesions 
in  patients  with  normally  superimposed  pleural  sheets^  but  in  pneu- 
mothorax with  separated  jjleural  slu^ets  exudative  inflammations  are 
the  result.  Ilupture  of  adhesions  which  lay  bare  tubercular  foci  hi 
the  pleura  may  also  be  instrumental  in  infecting  the  complete  serous 
surface.  Bnllcx;k  and  Twit(*heil*  consider  these  exudates  a  re.sponse  to 
irritation  by  the  foreign  body,  the  gas.  **Tht^  secretion  of  a  fluid  by 
the  pleura  is  as  natural  a  i>heiuimenon  as  that  of  tears  by  the  con- 
junct i\  a.  If  the  tear  duct  is  ocx'luded,  the  tears  will  overflow  upon  the 
cheeks.  When  the  uu^clmnism  of  the  pleura  \^  in  perfect  working 
order  as  to  secretion  ajid  ahsorj>tion  an  excess  i>f  fluid  is  never  found; 
but  we  ttTtainh"  know  that  ns  pneumothorax  is  i>rotracted  the  absorp- 
tion ]>ropcrties  of  the  pleura  bet*ome  more  and  mure  impaii'ed/'  The 
fact  that  the  Huid  usually  contains  lymphwytes  and  is  pathogenic  to 
animals  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  tuberculous  origin  of  these  ellu- 
sions, 

ITie  diagnosis  is  difircult  at  the  onset.  In  nmst  eases  there  is  a  rise 
iu  the  tenqxTature,  though  at  times  it  may  pass  afebrile;  but  there  is 
no  chill.    The  fever  is  hectic  and  ma>'  rinich  103®  F.  and  higher.    There 


»  \xtu  Juur.  Mtni.  ^t,,  nilS.  cxJix,  MS. 
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IS  al.so  a  rise  in  the  intrapleural  pressure  which  cannot  be  accountai  for 
by  the  iusuffiations,  and  the  matiometric  oscilhitions  are  dimiriisheci. 
Groco's  triangle  can  be  mask'  out  when  the  effusion  is  considerable, 
though  Faginoli  says  that  it  is  always  absent.  Small  effusions  are 
often  very  difficalt  to  diagnosticate,  autl  even  the  flooroscope  may  fail 
to  reveal  them.  They  are  especially  difficult  to  discern  in  radio- 
grams which  have  been  taken  with  tlie  patient  reclining,  for  obvious 
reasons.  When  more  or  less  copious,  the  usual  signs  of  pleural  effusion 
are  present  plus  the  succussion  sound  and  the  splash,  which  are  at 
times  annoying  to  the  patient. 

The  effects  of  the  effusion  depend  on  whether  they  are  of  a  toxic 
nature  or  not.  In  the  former  ease  there  is  prolonged  fever  often  of  a 
hectic  type.  Simple  effusions,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  von  Mural t, 
are  rather  salutary  pheTiomena  and  may  ha\e  a  good  effect  on  the 
general  and  local  condition  of  the  patient  by  the  antibuilies  they  pro- 
duce. Faginoh  does  not  agree  with  this  view,  and  says  that,  in  the  enel, 
effusions  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  favorable  outcome  of  tlie  ease, 
Saugman  also  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable e4mij)licatii>n,  wliich  is  in  agreement  with  my  experience. 
The  patients  who  have  had  effnsions  have  not  dune  scj  well  a.s  those 
without  this  ccmiplicatiou. 

So  long  as  theix'  is  no  fever »  and  no  cardiac  embarrassment,  the 
effusion  shoulit  not  be  interfered  with,  because  it  keeps  the  luug 
collapsed,  nnd  this  is  just  at  what  we  aim  with  the  treatment.  But  in 
cases  in  which  the  fever  is  high  it  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  part 
of  the  fluid  and  replace  it  with  nitrogen.  In  some  cases  I  have  applied 
autoserotherapy — with<Irawing  1(^  c.c.  of  fluid  and  reinjecting  it  sub- 
cutaneously,  and  am  untler  tlie  imjyrcssion  that  it  enhances  absorptiun. 
We  must  aKva\'s  watch  these  exuilates.  In  case  the^^^  are  absorbed  too 
ratiidly,  the  lung  reexpands  and  may  form  adhesions,  thus  preventing 
its  further  colla[)se  by  the  gas  inflations*  I  have  given  a  fair  trial  to 
the  various  methods  of  ga^  rtplarement  which  many  authors  have 
suggested  and  found  them  of  questionable  value.  Withdrawing  the 
fluid  and  injecting  gas  instead,  either  in  one  operation  or  separately, 
has  not  given  me  the  result^s  claimed  by  some  writers.  Inasmuch  as 
the  fluid  soon  reaeeumuJates,  the  intrapleural  pressure  soon  inerejises 
enormously,  ami  the  patient  again  suffers  from  tlyspuea*  cyanosis, 
etc.  In  some  cases  I  had  to  withdraw  the  Huid  or  the  gas  soon  after  a 
rephicenient  operation . 

Pyothorax.  -  In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  fluid  in  the  pleura 
becomes  purulent,  arul  we  the  J)  ileal  with  a  f>yopuenmothorax.  The 
outlook  is  grave.  Some  last  for  some  time,  Init  in  most  the  fever, 
emaciation,  etc.,  are  instrumental  in  dragging  tlie  patient  down  hill, 
and,  within  a  few  months,  he  succumbs  to  exhaustion,  amyloid  degener- 
ation of  the  viscera,  extrathoracic  tuberculous  lesions^of  the  larynx, 
intestines,  etc,  Oi>erative  interference  is  here  of  little  value,  as  is 
true  of  all  cases  of  pus  in  the  pleura  in  tuberculous  individuals.  In 
44 
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rare  instances  the  pus  finds  its  way  out  through  a  bronchus,  and  the 
patient  recovers  after  a  long  and  very  disagreeable  illness. 

Perforation  of  the  Lung. — ^We  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this 
book  that  small  cavities  in  the  lung  are  often  located  subpleurally, 
and  that  caseation  and  softening  of  the  pleura  are  not  exceedingly  rare 
in  pulmonar\'  tuberculosis.  So  long  as  the  pleural  sheets  are  in  apposi- 
tion, organized  adhesions  prevent,  in  most  cases,  the  breaking  through 
of  these  lesions  into  the  pleural  cavity.  But  a  pneumothorax,  especially 
if  the  gas  in  the  pleura  is  not  at  a  high  pressure,  will  favor  perforation 
of  these  lesions  with  resulting  infection  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In  4 
cases  reported  by  Allen  K.  Krause  the  rupture  was  due  to  gangrene  in 
1,  and  in  the  other  3  there  was  found  at  the  necropsy  a  greatly  thinned 
pleura  overlying  the  cavities,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
there  were  strong  adhesions  that  bound  the  particular  area  to  the  chest 
wall.  The  weakened  pleura  gave  way  to  proper  strain.  In  others,  as 
I  have  seen  during  necropsies,  the  rupture  is  due  to  adhesions  tugging 
upon  the  pleura,  especially  during  cough,  overexertion,  etc.  The  tear 
occurs  in  these  cases  at  the  site  of  the  attachment  of  the  tense  adhesion. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  direct  perforation  of  the 
visceral  pleura  with  the  needle  while  attempting  to  fill  the  pleura. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  invariably  directing  the  needle  vertically 
downward,  and  not  obliquely,  so  that  if  the  visceral  pleura  is  punctured 
it  is  not  torn. 

Perforation  of  the  lung  occurs  suddenly.  The  patient,  who  may 
have  been  doing  well,  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  chest; 
the  temperature  rises  and  signs  of  a  pleural  effusion  soon  make  their 
appearance.  I  have  had  a  case  in  which  the  perforation  occurred  during 
a  refill  and  I  noted  that  the  intrapleural  pressure,  as  registered  by  the 
manometer,  dropped  suddenly.  The  subsequent  course  is  that  of  an 
acutely  progressive  pyopneumothorax.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  rent  in 
the  visceral  ])leura  remains  o{3en  indefinitely,  and  the  pleural  cavity 
is  constantly  reinfected  from  the  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung.  In 
many  instances  the  water-whistle  sound  may  be  heard  owing  to  the 
air  rushing  in  during  each  inspiration  through  a  bronchus  which 
reaches  into  the  fluid  within  the  ])leura. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  purulent  secretions  are  well  drained  through  the  bronchi,  recovery 
is  unlikely.  The  various  ojxTative  procedures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested luiA'e  ])roved  of  no  real  value,  though  Spengler  reports  some 
success  attained  by  rej)eated  aspirations  of  the  fluid  and  a  series  of 
plastic  ()])erations.  rro])hylaxis  is,  however,  the  only  rational  thing 
to  observe.  Proj)er  technic  in  inducing  pneumothorax,  especially  in 
handling  the  needle,  is  of  prime  importance.  Those  in  whom  there  is 
but  j)artial  collapse  of  the  lung  should  avoid  overexertion,  because  of 
the  danger  of  tugging  of  adhesions  and  tearing  the  lung.  Maintaining 
moderate  or  high  intrapleural  pressure  is  another  excellent  prophy- 
lactic measure.    This  can  be  attained  by  timely  refills. 
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Active  Lesions  in  the  Untreated  Side.- — Extension  of  the  disease  in 
tlie  other  )ung  is  jjerhaps  the  most  disheartening  complication  during 
the  treatment.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  may  he  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  collapse  the  more  affected  lung  too  quickly;  the  purulent  matter 
is  aqut^^zed  out  rapidly,  and  it  travels  along  the  Ijrunehi  to  the  other 
side  of  the  chest,  producing  pus  embolisms.  It  has  also  been  attributed 
to  excessi\'e  pressure  in  the  piunuiiot borax.  It  ha.s  occ«u*red  in  some 
of  my  cases  and  in  none  could  I  attribute  it  to  the^^e  causes.  In 
some  of  my  cases  there  was  a  hemorrhage  from  the  untreated  lung, 
but  it  soon  ceased.  The  writer  has  had  cases  in  which  diie  side 
of  the  chest  was  treated  b\'  a  pneritnothorax  and  the  lesion  was 
cured,  but  subsequently  a  new  lesion  Harcil  up  in  the  opposite  lung, 
which  \^'as  also  treated  by  a  pnenmotliorax.  This  indicates  that  the 
collai>se  and  compression  of  a  lung  do  not  necessarily  impair  its  function 
permanently. 

Indications.  — lAirl an ini  at  first  urged  that  only  far  advanced  eases 
of  piithisis  for  which  everything  had  already  been  tried,  but  no  relief 
was  ol)tained,  slnaild  be  given  artificial  pncunnithurax.  As  a  confiliio 
*va/r  (pta  noM  it  was  insisted  ui>nn  that  the  lesion  must  be  strictly 
unilateral,  and  that  any  invyhrmcDt  of  the  other  side  of  the  chest 
is  a  contra-indication  to  the  treatment. 

F&ctOTB  Entering  into  the  Selection  of  Cases. —  The  Form  riml  Siage 
tiff  Ihe  DhSTutif. — There  are  nnnierons  cases  nf  phthisis  which  are  tloing 
well  and  even  recover »  with  or  wSthtait  any  treatment,  medicinal, 
specific,  climatic,  or  institutionab  and  it  is,  of  course,  not  advisable 
to  subject  them  to  the  operation  with  its  potential  complications. 
This  is  true  of  mild  incipient  cases  and  abortive  tnbercuhjsis.  Fibroid 
phthisis  runs  an  exceedingly  chronic  course;  the  plenra  is  often 
extensively  involvcil,  precluding  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  hemi- 
thorax  most  all'ected,  and  cannot  l>e  treated  by  this  methorl.  This  is 
also  true  4jf  the  most  common  forms  of  fibroid  phthisis  characterized 
by  difi'use  fibrosis  all  over  both  hmgs,  and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
treat  but  one  side  of  the  chest.  On  the  other  haral,  in  the  later  stages 
of  difl'use  fibrosis,  when  excavations  form  in  one  lung,  the  question  of 
pneiunothorax  is  to  be  considered,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  pleura 
is  free  from  dense  and  extensive  adhesions. 

It  is  the  acute  and  progressive  form  of  piithisis  in  which  artificial 
pneuinothorax  finds  its  best  indications  and  shows  the  best  aJid  most 
striking  tberaixnitic  results.  In  the  group  of  cases  known  as  galloping 
consumption,  in  which  the  patient  is  carried  ofT  within  three  to  six 
months  by  a  rapidly  progressing  infiltration,  caseatiim  and  excavation, 
there  are  many  who  can  be  saved  l>y  the  ind action  of  pneumothorax. 
It  is  fortunate  that  dense  pleural  adhesions  are  exceptional  in  "these 
cases,  and  a  pneumothurax  can  easily  be  induced.  The  results  are 
often  astonishing-  with  the  collapse  of  the  lung,  the  tachycardia, 
fever,  nightsweats,  congh,  expectoration,  etc.,  tlisappear,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  patient  is  re  invigorated  and  may  continue  to  gain 
in  weight  and  strength  indefinitely* 
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Another  group  of  cases  in  which  artificial  pneumothorax  renders 
excellent  service  are  those  which  have  recurrent,  copious,  and  uncon- 
trollable hemorrhages.  While,  when  afebrile,  the  patients  are  not  in 
grave  danger,  and  death  due  to  exsanguination  is  rare,  yet  our  eflforts 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  hemorrhage  after  one  has  been  stopped  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  several  weeks  are  often  futile,  and  he, 
as  well  as  those  around  him,  is  discouraged.  I  have  had  some  patients 
who  had  to  remain  in  bed  for  two  or  three  months  with  slight,  but 
protracted  hemorrhages,  one  following  another.  With  the  induction 
of  a  pneumothorax,  provided  we  succeed  in  completely  collapsing  the 
lung,  we  have  an  excellent  means  of  controlling  the  hemorrhage, 
to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  in  addition,  to  give  the  tuberculous 
focus  an  opportunity  to  heal. 

Considering  that  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped  by  the  mechanical 
effect — by  compressing  the  lung,  and  thus  plugging  the  bleeding  vessel, 
I  used  to  fill  the  pleural  cavity  with  gas  during  the  first  inflation;  in  1 
case  1  thus  allowed  20(K)  c.c.  of  gas  to  enter.  But  further  experience 
has  taught  me  that  such  large  quantities  arc  not  necessary.  In  some 
cases  the  injection  of  300  to  500  c.c.  of  gas  sufficed  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
and  I  now  am  more  conservative  in  this  regard.  On  the  next  day 
several  hundred  c.c.  of  gas  arc  again  permitted  to  enter  the  pleura, 
and  refills  are  made  according  to  indications. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  one  lung  may  be  compressed  while  the 
second  must  be  left  to  carr>'  on  the  functions  of  respiration,  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  combat  a  lesion  in  one  lung  while  the  disease  is  smoulder- 
ing or  progressing  in  the  other.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  apply  pneumothorax  only  in  unilateral  cases.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  more  or  less  advanc^ed  phthisis  unilateral  lesions  are 
hardly,  if  ever,  met  with.  Klemporer  says  that  he  hardly  knows  of  a 
case  in  which  only  one  lung  was  extensively  involved  and  the  other 
remained  free  from  the  disease  in  the  anatomical  or  bacteriological 
sense.  Clinical  exjxTienei^  is  supported  in  this  regard  by  autopsy 
findings.  Inasnuich  as  strictly  incipient  cases  are  not  to  be  treated 
by  this  method  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  evident  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  in  which  i)neuniothorax  is  indicated  there  will  be  found  signs 
of  imolvement  of  both  lungs  and  we  must  l)e  satisfied  with  mild  or 
moderate  lesions  in  the  untreated  side. 

In  j)ra(tice  we  find  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  moderately  and 
far  advanced  cases  the  lesions  are  extensive  and  active  in  one  lung, 
while  in  the  o])p()site  then*  are  limited  involvement  or  signs  of  quies- 
cent or  healed  lesions.  Though  not  strictly  unilateral,  these  cases  can 
be  successfully  treated  by  i)neuni()thorax,  if  not  preventecl  by  pleural 
adhesions. 

It  is  interesting  that  careful  clinical  and  pathological  observations 
have  shown  that  only  exceptionally  is  the  untreated  lung  unfavorably 
atlVcted.  In  s})ite  of  the  increased  functional  activity  l>ecause  of  the 
vicarious  work  it  is  compelled  to  do,  the  lung  usually  remains  in  the 


Complete  pneumothorax  in  right  pleural 
Cttvit>%  but  there  are  »everal  bands  tif 
aidhesions  runiiing  from  the  mediastinum 
to  the  diaphrajtm.  Left  lung  shows 
moderate  peribrouehial  infih rations  and 
Si  few  ealcihed  gl'indK  at  Ihe  hilus.  Lower 
two-t  birds  markedly  emphj-senifttous. 


Bpontaneous  pneumothorax  following 
first  inflation  in  an  attempt  at  creating 
an  artificial  pneumothorax  in  left  pleura. 
Diffuse  peribn^nchial  infiltration  thrtjugh- 
out  right  iung.  Heart  droi>ped,  shghfly 
displaced  to  the  right.  Pleuropericardial 
adhesions  on  left  side. 
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Ineomnlete  pmnimothora;^  at  up|^>er 
part  of  tlie  right  pleura.  Owing  lo  dense 
adliesinnH  no  more  gas  eould  l>e  injeeted 
a  n  d  t  he  t  rea  t  tne  n  t  wa.s  1 1  isco  n  1 1  m  led .  N  ote 
tlie  stomach  at  the  left  diMf)liJjignr. 


Narrow  Htrip  of  pmnimoihorax  in  right 
pleura  along  the  axillary  and  diaphragma- 
tic margins.  Hmall  amount  of  fluid  in 
costophrenic  simxs.  Several  cavities  in 
right  lung;  one  of  the  cavities  contains 
fluid,  Apc^x  fixed  l\v  adhesions.  Left 
lung  shows  markeil  tul»ercuknis  cimnges 
in  its  upper  half.  Dark  an*a  in  nitdclavi- 
cular  region  represents  a  calcified  lesion. 
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same  condition  as  it  was  before  the  opposite  lung  was  collapsed.  The 
vicarious  emphysema  which  is,  as  a  rule,  produced,  increases  its  size, 
and  dilates  the  alveoli  and  bronchioles,  thus  permitting  as  much  air 
to  be  passed  through  as  before,  when  both  lungs  were  active.  It  is  a 
common  observation  that  active  lesions  in  the  untreated  lung  improve 
or  heal  after  a  pneumothorax  is  induced  in  the  more  affected  side. 
The  factors  operative  in  such  cases  are  not  well  understood.  Carpi^ 
has  pointed  out  that  amphoric  sounds  and  rales  are  often  alto- 
gether transmitted  from  the  more  affected  side,  and  that  diagnosis 
is  very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  blood  supply  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  diminution  in  toxic  absorption 
from  the  ulcerating  and  excavated  lung  may  give  the  patient  a  chance 
to  recoup  his  natural  reparative  forces,  unhampered  by  the  toxemia 
from  extensive  suppurating  areas.  However,  this  is  not  the  rule.  In 
some,  lesions  in  the  untreated  lung  flare  up  and  extend,  as  has  happened 
in  some  of  my  cases;  copious  hemoptysis  even  occurred  from  the 
untreated  lung. 

Forlanini  and  many  others  have  argued  that  all  advanced  cases 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  artificial  pneumothorax. 
In  far-advanced,  bilateral,  or  "hopeless*'  cases  one  side  is,  as  a  rule, 
extensively  involved,  while  the  other  side  shows  only  limited  involve- 
ment, though  the  lesion  may  be  evidently  active.  In  such  cases  it  is 
urged  that  the  more  affected  side  should  be  treated  on  the  principle 
that  there  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Forlanini's 
experience  has  taught  him  that  when  the  untreated  side  has  but  a 
limited,  even  though  active  focus,  the  chances  of  success  are  better 
than  would  be  expected  a  priari.  When  both  sides  are  extensively 
affected  the  chances  of  recovery  are  slim  indeed,  but  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  may  be  anticipated,  and  prolongation  of  life 
is  not  unlikely.  At  times,  Forlanini  says,  we  may  be  astonished  that 
even  such  patients  are  cured.  In  most  cases  the  removal  or  diminution 
of  toxic  absorption  gives  the  patient  an  opportunity  to  muster  his 
natural  forces  of  resistance  and  comfort,  often  superior  to  that 
obtained  in  operative  procedures  for  incurable  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
may  be  procured. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind:  We  are  not 
always  able  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the  lesion  in  the  less 
affected  side  is  active,  quiescent,  or  even  healed.  Rales  and  amphoric 
breath  sounds  heard  over  a  given  area  of  the  chest  wall  are  not  always 
autochthonous,  but  may  be  in  fact  transmitted  by  conduction  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  this  is  at  times  very  difficult  to  differentiate, 
as  was  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  perfect  symmetry  in  location  of 
rales,  especially  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  posteriorly,  should  always  excite  suspicion  that  they  may  be 
transmitted,  and  on  the  side  on  which  they  are  weaker  it  is  probably 

1  Gazs.  med.  itol.,  1911,  Ixii,  461,  473. 
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so.  During  and  after  pulmonary  hemorrhage  also  there  are  often 
heard  rales  all  over  the  chest  which  disappear  in  the  unaffected  side 
within  several  days,  but  when  audible  they  give  the  impression  that 
both  lungs  are  extensively  involved.  Skiagraphy  is  of  little,  if  any, 
assistance  in  clearing  up  many  of  these  cases. 

Some  French  and  Italian  authors  have  suggested  "diagnostic 
pneumothorax*'  in  cases  in  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  the  disease 
is  active  in  both  sides.  The  more  affected  pleura  is  inflated  with  gas 
and  the  opposite  lung  is  watched.  In  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs 
of  disease  are  of  the  transmitted  kind,  they  disappear  soon  after  the 
lung  is  collapsed.  But  in  case  they  persist  in  spite  of  a  complete 
pneumothorax  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  aggravated, 
the  pneumothorax  is  allowed  to  be  absorbed  or,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
the  gas  is  aspirated  and  the  lung  permitted  to  reexpand.  I  have 
repeatedly  resorted  to  this  procedure  and  have,  in  rare  instances,  been 
rewarded  by  improving  or  even  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  a  case  which  appeared  hopeless. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  even  incipient  cases  ought  to 
be  treated  with  pneumothorax.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Murphy,^  Lemke,  Bullock  and  Twitchell,  Gray,^  Forlanini,  von 
Adelung,  Piery,  and  some  others.  Murphy  and  Kreuscher  say:  "Is 
it  well  to  wait  until  the  outlook  is  so  desolate?  Is  the  lung  col- 
lapse  such  a  desperate  operation  as  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort?*' 
With  this  I  am  not  in  agreement.  If  the  treatment  lasted  only  a  cer- 
tain and  limited  time,  the  patient  could  be  informed  of  the  details 
and  given  the  choice.  But,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
the  patient  definite  information  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the 
treatment,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  recover  under  the 
old  and  tried  methods,  we  should  not  subject  mild  incipient  cases 
to  the  dangers,  complications,  and  duration  of  pneumothorax.  I 
still  hold  that  only  progressive  or  hopeless  cases  are  to  l)e  given  this 
treatment. 

Centra-indications. — To  some  extent  the  contra-indications  have 
already  been  given  while  sj^eaking  of  the  indications,  but  there  remain 
yet  to  he  discussed  certain  conditions  which  preclude  the  induction  of 
an  artificial  pneumothorax,  mainly  those  depending  on  the  clinical 
form  of  the  disease,  the  coexistence  of  extrathoracic  tuberculosis,  and 
of  other  diseases.  Because  pneumothorax  only  ju'ts  locally  on  the 
treated  lung,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  both  lungs  are 
usually  equally  involved,  is  not  suitable  for  this  treatment.  Fibroid 
phthisis  with  extensive  pulmonary  emphysema  is  not  suitable  for  this 
mode  of  treatment,  excepting  when,  in  addition  to  the  emphysema, 
there  is  a  localized,  suppurating  excavation  which  is  the  cause  of  fever, 
sweats,  cough,  expectoration,  etc.,  undermining  the  patient.  An 
artificial  pneumothorax  may  l)e  applied  as  a  palliative  measure. 

I  Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  1914,  xxi,  2G6.  =  UlinoKs  Med.  Jour.,  1913,  xxiv.  201. 
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The  most  important  forms  of  extrathuracic  tuberculosis  which 
complicate  phthisis  are  laryngeal  and  intestinal  involvement.  Clinical 
experience  has  shown  that  pneumothtjrax  may  relieve  these  compli- 
cations to  an  amazing  extent*  It  appears  that  when  the  tuherculous 
toxemia,  due  to  an  extensive  focus  in  the  lung,  h  removed  by  a 
[)neumothorax,  the  laryngeal  and  intestinal  lesions  oftt^n  improve,  and 
tliere  are  e\'en  some  cases  in  wliich  complete  cnrc  was  ol>tairierl  of 
botli  the  lung  condition  and  the  extrathcn-acic  lesions.  A.  de  Gradi,* 
Zink/  von  Adelung*  and  others,  have  reported  siicli  cases,  and  Forlanini 
spt^aks  of  them,  though  he  confesses  his  inability  to  explain  them. 
Conceding  that  the  chances  of  cure  are  remote,  laryngeal  and  intestinal 
complications  should  not  deter  ns  from  applying  pneumothorax  if  the 
case  is  otherwise  .suitable,  on  the  princi]>le  that  there  is  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  Of  course,  advanced  laryngeal  lesions,  with 
iiysphagia.  and  intestinal  ulceration,  peritonitis,  and  amyloid  degen- 
eration of  the  viscera,  are  distinct  contra- indications  to  the  induction 
of  pneumothorax. 

l>is<*{isesof  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  mid  kidneys  have  been  found  to 
materially  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery  with  an  artificial  ])neu mo- 
thorax,  and  are  therefore  mentioned  as  contra- indications  to  the  treat- 
ment. They  are  all  accompanied  b.^'  fiisturbances  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  patients  do  not  bear  the  deprivation  of  the  breathing  area  of 
a  complete  lung.  Forlanini,  however,  has  found  that  when  compen- 
sation is  good,  pneumothorax  may  be  induced  with  some  chances  of 
snecess.  Some  object  to  the  production  of  a  pneumothorax  in  persons 
Qvvr  forty  years  of  age. 

Diabetes  has  not  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  soceessfnl  out- 
come of  an  artificial  pneumothorax,  and  the  same  is  true  of  preg- 
nancy. There  have  been  reported  several  cases  in  w^hich  pneumothorax 
w^as  induced  in  pregnant  women  who  went  on  to  term,  were  delivered 
of  healthy  infants,  and  eontinueil  under  tlie  treatment.  In  one  of  my 
cases  the  woman  was  six  months  pregnant  when  a  pneumothorax  was 
induced.  The  effect  on  the  lung  was  excellent,  couii>lete  collapse 
was  attained  and  the  general  symptoms  completely  disappeared. 
The  temperature  chart  (Fig.  08)  shows  clearly  the  effect  on  the  fever 
which  has  been  so  far  permanent  for  two  years.  But  she  miscarried 
four  weeks  after  the  first  iiiHation  of  gas.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
tem]XTature  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  were  not 
influenced  l*y  the  mist*arriage. 

Pleural  Adhesions. — These  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  necessarily 
contra-indications  to  the  induction  of  a  pneumothorax,  but  tliey  are 
hind^an(^es  to  its  successful  accompli.shment.  In  man\'  easels  no  nitro- 
gen at  all  can  be  introduc€*d,  l)€cause  of  extensiNe  and  ilense  a<lhcsions 
and,  after  several  punctures  are  made,  the  case  is  gixen  up  as  unsuit- 
able for  treatment.     Frequently  an  area  is  found  which  Is  free  and 

*>  Gaaz.  med.ital.  1910.  Ixi,  281. 

'  Beitr.  t.  KUniktL  Tulx-rkubse.  1913,  Mtvii,  155. 
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some  gas  is  introduced,  but  furtlier 
attempts  to  introduce  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  completely  collapse 
the  lung  meet  with  failuir,  Thi^ 
failure  may  l)e  of  various  degrees* 
In  some,  the  pleura  is  free  only 
over  a  siiiaU  area  and  a  srrtall  |XK*ket 
of  gas  can  be  made,  while  the  rest 
of  the  pleura  is  adherent.  No  im- 
provernt^nt  in  the  eoiulition  vmi  be 
expected  and  the  treatment  must 
be  abandoned.  Pleural  adhesions 
often  interfere  with  the  treatment 
in  a  i)eculiar  way.  The  pleura  is 
free  all  over  the  chest,  excvpt  it^s 
upper  third,  over  the  tuberculous 
lesion,  where  it  is  densely  adher- 
ent. There  may  be  a  cavity  in  that 
location  surrounded  by  stiff  walls. 
The  result  is  that,  while  we  succeed 
in  colIa])sing  the  lower  two-thinls  of 
the  lung,  the  part  which  is  <liseased, 
and  which  we  aim  mainly  at  col- 
lapsing in  order  to  exjjel  the  pus  and 
detritus  from  the  purulent  cavity, 
an<l  thus  prevent  toxic  absorption 
and  bring  about  (Coaptation  of  its 
wall  with  a  view  of  giving  them  an 
c)])])()rtunity  to  cicatrize,  cannot  be 
('()Ilaj)sc(I,  and  the  discas<»  keeps 
on  its  usual  course.  This  is  notiibly 
tilt*  case  witli  old  cavities  having 
still'  fil)r()us  walls  whi(*h  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  gas  ])ressurc.  Many 
failures  arc  due  to  this  condition. 
Fig.  )),  Plate  XXV  shows  a  r.idio- 
grani  of  such  a  case.  In  spite  of 
all  ctVorts  to  colIai)sc  the  lung  coni- 
j)lctcly,  the  adhesions  around  the 
lesion  ])revente<l  the  collapse*  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  lung. 

At  times  the  pleural  adhesions 
art*  not  very  dense;  in  fact,  slight 
adhesions  arc  said  to  1h»  prt*s(Mit 
in  ])raetically  all  advanctnl  cases  of 
phthisis,  an<l  an  hicrt»asi»  hi  the 
j)rcssure  while   introducing  the  gas 
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Fig. 


Cfimplete  pneumolhurax  tif  llic  Irft 
pleura,  Tlif*  rij^ht  king  slujvss  diiuinisheri 
aeratimi  ^iwing  to  fine^  nodular  infiltra- 
tion and  also  to  engorgenicMt,  Mixiias- 
tiiiuni  romplet^ly  displaced  to  the  right* 


CumpletP  pneumothorax  of  the  kft. 
pk'ura  with  displacement  of  the  heart  to 
the  right. 


Fin.  3 


Fic,  i 


Darkness  of  right  lung  due  to  intensf" 
coiigaHlion  aftiT  induction  of  a  pneunicH 
thorax,  excepting  at  the  hihiw,  where  it 
is  due  to  enlarged  glands  and  [w^riliron- 
rhial  infiltrations.  One-half  of  the  left 
p>leura  is  hlled  with  air,  l>ut  the  eollnp^se 
of  the  lung  wa.*=»  not  effeetive  in  eoinpresK- 
ing  a  cavity  with  thick  wails,  situated  in 
the  first  and  second  interspaces.  Methas- 
tinuni  displaced  to  the  riglit. 


Fncunn>(birax  InctLlizcd  in  \jf>|MT  and 
lower  portions  of  left  lutig,  but  se])arated 
by  pleural  adhe^^ions  at  alxjut  the  fourth 
rib,  where  also  a  cavity  with  dense  walk 
is  seen.  These  adhesions  have  intc^rfered 
wilh  the  success  of  the  pneumothorax- 
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breaks  them  up  and  success  is  finally  attamed — the  lung  is  completely 
collapsed. 

The  proportion  of  cases  suitable  for  the  treatment  is  very  small 
indeed.  Among  210  patients  admitted  to  the  Montefiore  Home  we 
found  only  22  which  we  considered  suitable  for  the  treatment.  This 
is  a  rather  high  percentage  and  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  strong 
efforts  were  made  by  me  to  find  suitable  patients  outside  of  the  insti- 
tution and  induce  them  to  enter.  Statistics  of  most  writers  seem  to 
indicate  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  that  come  under  their 
observation  are  suitable  for  this  treatment.  Hardly  2  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  that  came  under  my  observation  during  the  past  five  years 
could  be  considered  suitable  for  pneumothorax  treatment.  Lemke^ 
appears  to  be  the  only  author  whose  clinical  experience  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  had  to  abandon  the  operation  in  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  selected  cases  because  of  pleural  adhesions.  Perhaps 
the  reason  is  that  he  operated  on  incipient  cases.  Bernard^  found 
among  628  patients  only  22  in  whom  he  thought  pneumothorax  was 
indicated,  and  among  these  he  succeeded  only  in  6  cases  in  completely 
collapsing  the  lung,  in  11  adhesions  prevented  the  creation  of  a  com- 
plete pneumothorax,  and  3  refused  to  submit  to  the  treatment.  J. 
Courmont  foimd  among  352  patients  only  31  that  were  suitable.  Among 
110  apparently  suitable  cases  only  in  32  per  cent,  could  Zink  produce 
complete  pulmonary  collapse,  and  in  24  per  cent,  he  failed  to  enter  the 
pleura  altogether  because  of  pleural  adhesions. 

Saugman  found  that  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  selected  cases  adhesions 
prevented  the  entry  of  gas  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Even  with  Brauer's 
method,  the  proportion  of  failures  exceeds  25  per  cent.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  here  that  while  in  most  cases  complete  collapse  is 
best,  a  partial  pneumothorax  at  times  serves  a  good  purpose,  and 
many  wTiters  report  excellent  results  when  only  CTeating  one  or  more 
gas  pockets  in  the  pleura,  and  in  some  of  my  cases  the  improvement 
was  remarkable  under  such  conditions.  Von  Adelimg  even  practises 
partial  inflation  of  the  two  pleiu-se  ^imultanemisly  in  bilateral  cases, 
and  he  says  that  the  results  have  thus  far  been  apparently  beneficial. 
To  my  mind  this  improvement  can  only  be  seen  in  chronic  cases  of 
phthisis,  in  which  the  cavities  have  been  surrounded  by  stiff  walls 
of  connective  tissue,  and  which  do  not  secrete  any  more.  Excjuisite 
amphoric  breath  sounds  are  heard  over  such  cavities,  but  no  rales. 
The  excavations  are  not  the  cause  of  the  general  symptoms  which 
disable  the  patient,  but  the  more  acute  patches  of  infiltration  in  other 
parts  of  the  lung  are  responsible  for  the  fever,  nightsweats,  etc.  Com- 
pressing these  parts  we  may  achieve  good  results.  In  these  cases  we 
hardly  ever  achieve  a  cure  with  pneumothorax,  because  the  cavity 
cannot  cicatrize  or  contract  owing  to  the  stiffness  of  its  walls  which, 

Uour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  1899,  xxx,  969,  1023,  1077. 

*  Le  pneumothorax  artifieiel  dans  Ic  traitoment  de  la  tuberciilose  piilmonaire,  Paris, 
1913. 
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together  with  the  pleural  adhesions,  prevents  its  collapse  by  the  gas 
pressure.  But  they  may  be  greatly  relieved  by  a  pneumothorax. 
However,  double  pneumothorax  is  a  very  dangerous  affair;  I  would 
not  venture  to  induce  it.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  rupture  of  the  lung,  or  of  simple  spontaneous  pneumothorax, 
which  may  occur  even  when  the  most  skilled  operator  is  in  attendance. 

Duration  of  the  Treatment. — ^The  question  how  long  the  pneumo- 
thorax must  be  maintained  in  order  to  achieve  a  cure  cannot  be 
answered  categorically;  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to 
all  cases.  In  fact,  considering  that  this  method  of  treatment  has 
been  applied  such  a  short  time,  there  are  few  who  have  many  cases 
under  observation  for  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  even  they  have  not 
agreed  as  to  the  usual  duration  of  treatment  of  a  successful  case. 

It  appears  that  we  cannot  coimt  on  less  than  two  years  in  the  most 
favorable  cases,  although  I  have  had  success  within  one  year  in  several 
cases — the  pneumothorax  was  allowed  to  be  absorbed  and  there 
occurred  no  relapse  of  the  disease.  But  these  cases  are  comparatively 
few.  To  my  mind,  the  most  difficult  problem  is  to  determine  when 
the  healing  process  has  been  completed,  so  that  if  the  limg  is  permitted 
to  reexpand  no  active  lesion  will  remain  to  flare  up  again  by  the  respira- 
tory movements.  This,  however,  is  difficiJt  and,  I  believe,  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  precision  so  long  as  there  is  complete  collapse 
of  the  lung,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  good  because  of 
the  collapse.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the  pneumothorax  to  be  absorbed 
too  early  there  may  not  only  be  a  relapse  of  the  disease,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  pleural  sheets  are  likely  to  adhere,  and  the  fibrous 
bands  prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  pneumothorax,  if  we  find  that 
this  is  indicated. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  whenever  we  decide  to  discontinue  the  treat- 
ment we  must  watch  the  patient  carefully  while  the  gas  is  slowly  being 
absorbed,  an<l  if  some  symptoms  appear,  such  as  fever,  cough,  expectora- 
tion, anorexia,  tachycardia,  etc.,  we  must  at  once  reinflate  the  pleura. 
Forlaniiii  says  that  many  patients  require  a  ])neiunothorax  indefinitely, 
which  is  un(i()ubte<lly  true,  and  most  authors  who  have  had  experience 
with  this  ineth(Ki  of  treatment  for  many  years,  an<l  had  o])]Mirt unities 
to  observe  their  cases  for  long  periods  of  time,  agree  with  him. 

Saugman,  who  has  treated  numerous  cases  with  artificial  i)neumo- 
thorax  and  ohscrveil  them  for  many  years,  says  that  when  only  a 
partial  ])neuniothorax  has  been  createil  which,  however,  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  sym])tomatology  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  two  years,  often  for  a  longer  })eri(Kl.  according 
to  clinical  indications;  hi  some  cases  indefinitely.  In  cases  in  which 
complete  collapse  of  the  lung  was  attained,  we  may  expect  a  successful 
termination  in  one  year,  and  in  some  acute  cases  the  treatment  may 
l)e  discontinued  witliin  one  year.  Forlanini,  Brauer,  and  myself  have 
had  in  some  cases  good  and  even  permanent  results  after  six  months' 
treatment.     It  is,  however,  better  to  continue  for  at  least  two  years 
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111  all  ca^es.  In  rhroiiir  cases  we  must  (consider  two  years  as  the  abso- 
liLtel\'  shortest  periotl  t>f  treatment,  and  in  <itniljtfiil  eases  it  must  be 
proloiige<l  for  tliree  and  even  four  years.  The  inconvenience  to  the 
patient  in  liaving  infrequent  refills ,  four  to  sLx  aim  oath ,  is  trifling 
considering  tliat  he  can  pursue  his  voeation,  eoni pared  with  the 
hiiKards  of  a  relapse  in  case  the  hiU|;  is  allcjwed  to  reexpand  tcju  early* 
It  is  therefore  hotter  to  continue  the  treatment  for  a  year  lonjjer  than 
to  stop  one  month  too  early.  If  tlie  tlisease  is  extensive  it  is  advisable 
that  the  inflations  should  he  eontimied  over  lf>ng  periods  of  years, 
perhafjs  indefinitely. 

Results  of  Fneuinothoraz  Traatmaiit^—We  have  seen  that  hardly  5 
per  cent,  of  eases  of  phthisis  are  suitable  for  pneumothorax  treatment. 
In  other  worfls,  even  if  all  the  castas  subjected  to  the  operation  were 
cured,  which  is  not  the  case,  95  per  cent,  of  the  sufferers  from  this 
disease  are  not  suitable  for  the  treatment. 

In  suitable  cases,  especially  those  ruimmg  an  acute  course,  the 
effect  is  often  striking — the  fever  declines  and  with  it  the  sAmiptoms 
of  toxemia,  etc.  But  in  many  cases  the  improvement  is  not  permanent. 
One  of  the  complications,  like  pleural  ettiision  in  more  than  M  per  cent, 
of  tJaese  cases,  again  brings  alM>ut  fever  anil  symptoms  of  toxemia, 
etc.  In  many  cases  we  are  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  treatment 
because  after  the  pleural  cfTnsion,  adhesions  prevent  tlie  introduction 
of  more  gas.  In  others,  a  lesion  in  the  untreated  side  Hares  up  and 
gives  trouble,  as  might  be  expected.  In  still  others  tJie  lung  is  com- 
pressed all  over  excepting  the  upper  third,  where  the  main  lesion  is 
located,  l>ecau5e  there  it  is  held  by  scnne  dense  pleural  ailhcsions  which 
cannot  be  separated  l>y  increased  gas  pressure.  Autopsy  experience 
teaclies  that  often  such  pleural  adhesions  can  harrily  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  number  of  cases  cured  by  tliis  method 
is  rather  small.  Statistics  which  can  be  considereil  reliable  are  not 
available,  because  hartrlly  two  authors  have  reported  comparal>le 
matcriah  Lemkc  and  others  treated  inci|)icnt  cases,  which  slnadd 
not  l)e  done.  Others  treat  only  advanced  strictly  unilateral  cases; 
still  others  conftrie  the  treatment  to  cases  in  wdiich  there  is  nothing 
to  lose,  etc. 

Til  is  should  not  deter  us  from  applying  tlic  treatment  in  all  eases  in 
which  it  is  indicated.  Wc  must  always  bear  in  tnirid  that  in  *'  hopeless" 
cases  an  artificial  pneumothorax  often  saves  life,  gives  ctjmfort  and  in 
some  even  efficiency,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  otiier  metfiod 
of  treatment  practised  at  present.  All  our  cancer  surgery,  tif  whicJi 
some  surgeons  s]x*ak  with  justifiable  pride,  does  not  give  results 
comparable  with  artificial  pneumothorax  in  liopeless  cases  of  phthisis. 
No  surgeon  hesitates  in  jierforming  the  operation  of  gastrostomy  for 
cancer  of  the  esophagus  or  stomach,  knowing  that  in  all  probability 
the  patient  will  not  survive  three  montlis.  Palliative  enterostomies, 
tracheotomies,  etc.,  are  performed  with  confidence  tliat  the  best  is 
done;  even  when  life  is  not  saved»  comparative  cotnfort  is  given 
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during  the  last  days  of  life  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  In  hopeless 
cases  of  phthisis  artificial  pneumothorax  does  much  more  than  this 
palliative  surgery:  it  removes  the  symptoms  which  make  the  life  of 
the  patient  miserable — the  cough,  the  expectoration,  the  fever,  the 
nightsweats,  anorexia,  hemoptysis,  etc.;  reinvigorates  him,  and  in 
many  cases  renders  him  efficient  at  his  calling  or  even  to  do  some  light 
manual  labor,  irrespective  as  to  whether  he  is  ultimately  cured  or  not. 
The  only  inconvenience  it  puts  him  to  is  that  he  must  report  every 
month  or  six  weeks  for  a  refill,  which  he  knows  from  personal  expe- 
rience is  painless  and  bearable.  In  some  cases  artificial  pneumothorax 
is  more  than  palliative — it  cures  the  disease  radically  and  should 
therefore  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  other  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  tried  but  found  wanting.  Those  who  have  treated  many 
cases  have  seen  many  who  have  become  self-supporting  at  manual  labor 
while  under  treatment.  M.  E.  Rist^  gives  the  history  of  a  patient 
with  an  artificial  pnieumothorax  who  withstood  the  hardships  of  war 
unscathed. 

Other  Surgical  Operations  for  Phthisis.— Extrapleural  Pneumolysis. 
— ^Artificial  pneumothorax  is  not  the  only  method  of  surgical  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  have  been  suggested  opera- 
tions for  the  release  of  the  compressed  apex  of  the  lung  by  the  shortened 
first  rib  and  ossified  cartilage  (p.  95);  also  injections  of  medication 
right  into  the  lesion  in  the  lung.  Th.  Tuffier,*  in  France,  and  Baer* 
and  Sauerbruch,*  in  Germany,  have  developed  the  operation  of  extra- 
pleural  pnetinioly^ia  with  a  view  of  compressing  the  affected  area  of 
the  lung.  The  object  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  artificial 
pneumothorax,  but  with  this  operation  only  the  affected  part  of  the 
lung  is  compressed  while  the  rest  of  the  parenchyma  is  left  physio- 
logically active.  It  can  also  bt»  applied  in  cases  in  which  imeumothorax 
cannot,  as  when  dense  pleural  adhesions  prevent  the  injection  of  air 
or  nitrogen  into  the  pleura. 

A  small  piece  of  rib  is  resected  over  the  tul>ercuIous  lesion,  or  the 
phthisical  cavity  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  fibrous  wall,  and  an 
adherent  ])leura  which  prevent  its  shrinkage.  The  lung  with  both 
sheets  of  the  ])lcura  is  then  sej)arate(l  from  the  chest  wall  between  the 
costal  pleura  and  the  endothoracic  fascia.  The  huig  is  then  colhi])se(l 
so  that  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  l)r()Ught  into  ai)i)osition.  The 
s])ace  thus  created  under  the  chest  wall  is  filled  in  with  Beck's  bismuth 
I)aste,  bismuth  paraffin,  or  j)lain  })araffin;  Tuffier  uses  adipose  tissue, 
fresh  or  ])reserved.  The  wound  is  then  closed  j)rojXTly.  No  general 
anesthesia  is  us^mI,  hecaust*  while  squeezing  out  the  secretions  of  the 
I)ulnionary  cavity  the  lungs  may  be  flooded,  and  aspiration  pneujnonia 
may  he  the  result.  But  local  anesthesia  is  sufficient  according  to  those 
who  j)ractice  the  operation. 

1  Presso  ni^diralo.  1911,  xxii,  692. 

'  Paris  riH''(iic:ilf,  1914.  iv.  2.S1 ;  Intorstate  Mod.  Jour..  1914.  xxi,  2r>9. 

'  Ztschr.  f.  Tul>orkul(»so.  1914.  xxiii.  2(M).  "  Boitr.  z.  klin.  Chir..  1914,  xc,  247. 
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Tuffier  urges  this  operation  even  in  incipient  cases,  saying  that  we 
should  not  wait  in  phthisis  till  a  cavity  has  formed,  any  more  than  we 
wait  in  tuberculous  diseases  of  joints  until  suppuration  or  fistulee  have 
set  in.  But  the  modern  treatment  of  tuberculous  joint  disease  is 
rather  conservative,  and  results  are  obtained  which  are  superior  to 
those  obtained  with  operative  treatment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
operation  of  extrapleural  pneumolysis  will  ever  become  as  popular  as 
that  of  artificial  pneumothorax. 

Phrenikotomie. — Another  operation  which  has  been  suggested  for 
the  cure  of  phthisis  is  resection  of  the  phrenic  nerve  with  a  view  of 
I)rocuring  rest  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lung  by  paralysis  of  the  dia- 
j)hragm  on  the  affected  side.  F.  Sauerbruch^  and  Stuertz  have  done 
this  operation  in  Europe  and  llalph  C.  Matson  and  Marr  Bisaillon^ 
have  reported  2  cases  in  this  country.  It  appears  from  the  few  cases 
reported  that  the  oi)eration  is  of  no  therapeutic  value,  if  only  because 
the  diaphragm  remains  mobile  with  the  respiratory  movements  after 
the  operation. 

More  recently  Warstat'  achieved  immobilization  of  the  tuberculous 
lung  by  excision  of  the  interc*ostal  nerves.  He  argues  that  phreni- 
kotomie only  immobilizes  the  diaphragm  and  restricts  the  motion  of 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  while  the  tuberculous  process  is  almost 
invariably  in  the  upper  lobe.  Cutting  the  nerve  distal  from  the  dorsajl 
root  from  the  second  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  he  succeeded  in  immo- 
bilizing the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung.  In  animals  he  found  that  a  few 
weeks  or  months  after  the  operation  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  was 
reduced  in  size  and  solid  in  consistency.  In  two  patients  in  whom  he 
thus  operated  he  noted  an  unmistakable  arrest  of  the  disease. 

All  these  operations  and  many  more  have  been  suggested  and  even 
performed  in  isolated  cases,  may  be  attractive  to  the  courageous 
surgeon,  but  they  will  appeal  to  the  average  medical  man  only  in 
exceptional  cases.    Very  few  patients  will  submit  to  them. 

*  Mi'inchen.  med.  Wchiwchr.,  1913,  Ix,  625. 

«  Tr.  Nat.  Assn.  Study  and  Prevent.  Tuberc,  1915,  xi,  183. 

•Deutsch.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir.,  1916,  cxxxviii,  437. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

GExXERAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS 
OF  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Incipient  Phthisis. — The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
immediately  after  its  recognition,  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease.  We  have  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  cm^; 
the  disease  is  "aborted*'  within  a  few  months.  These  patients  need 
no  treatment  beyond  stopping  work,  keeping  regular  hours,  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  food  ingested,  etc.  A  stay  in  the  country  for  a 
month  or  two  is  even  better.  In  most  cases  of  this  t>T>e  institutional 
treatment  is  not  advisable;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  some  who  were  decid- 
edly harmed  by  a  stay  in  a  sanatoriiun,  where  they  were  trained  into 
carefully  studying  their  disease,  and  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
slight  fever,  fatigue,  etc.  Some  have  not  been  as  industrious  after  the 
"cure''  as  before,  though  their  state  of  health  left  little  to  be  desired. 
With  workmen  having  dependent  families  this  is  an  important  point. 

It  is  different  with  patients  in  whom  the  disease  manifests  a 
tendency  to  acute  i)rogress;  who  have  fever,  nightsweats,  cough, 
anorexia,  emaciation,  etc.  These  are  to  be  given  complete  rest  of 
mind  and  body  until  the  acute  symptoms  are  relieved.  The  best  way 
of  attaining  this  depends  on  the  financial  resoiu*ces  of  the  patient. 
The  well-to-do  may  be  treated  at  home,  or  sent  to  private  sanatoriiuns. 
The  results  in  either  case  will  be  the  same  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  a  patient  with  pyrexia 
be  sent  to  the  country,  unless  he  can  afford  to  take  along  a  well- 
trained  nurse,  and  will  have  competent  medical  advice.  Febrile 
patients  who  cannot  satisfy  these  two  requirements  are  l)est  treated 
at  home,  even  if  the  home  is  only  half-way  satisfactory. 

The  principles  of  the  rest  cure,  as  well  as  of  the  treatment  of  pyrexia, 
have  been  given  in  detail  elsewhere.  Patients  who  cannot  be  managed 
at  home  along  these  lines  should  be  sent  to  sanatorimns. 

Patients  with  limited  means  should  invarial)Iy  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions for  the  first  few  months  of  the  disease,  unless  they  can  be  moveil 
into  good  liomes  where  they  may  have  ai)proj)riate  rooms  for  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  rest  and  opiMi-air  treatment.  But  after  remain- 
ing in  the  institutions  for  the  pericxl  of  pyrexia,  they  may  return  home 
where  they  may  be  cared  for  just  as  well  as,  an<l  at  less  cost  than,  in 
the  sanatorimns.  Those  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends  able  and 
willing  to  give  them  a  proper  home  should  remain  ui  the  institutions 
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tttil  the  arrest  of  the  disease  is  assurecL  As  was  already  stated  in 
chapter  XXXVII,  the  results  are  the  sarae  witfi  home  or  institutional 
treatment,  if  the  same  amount  of  money  is  spent  upon  the  patient  in 
either  case, 

Iteasonahle  patients,  running  only  a  subfebrile  temperature,  may  be 
sent  to  the  country  for  the  first  few  montlis  of  the  iiisease.  Many 
improve  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  arc  f^urtn!  if  the  disease  ia  of 
the  milder  or  abortive  variety.  All  patients  should  be  sent  out  of  town* 
preferably  to  the  mountains,  if  there  are  no  contra-indieations,  for 
the  hot  summer  months.  During  tlve  winter  most  phthisical  patients 
do  well  in  the  city. 

The  dietetics  of  phthisis  have  already  t>een  detailed]  in  Chapter 
XXXVIIL  But  it  should  again  Ije  emphasized  that  patients  \\dth  a 
gom\  apjvetite  an*!  digestion  need  no  special  diet,  except  tliat  they 
shouli]  eat  more  than  they  had  been  aeeustomefl  to  before  the  onset 
of  the  disease*  In  many  cases  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  proteins 
anil  fats  is  desirable.  Those  with  anorexia  and  indigestion  are  to  be 
treated  for  these  conditions,  F>ecaiise  good  gastro-intestinal  functions 
are  the  l>cst  assets  of  the  phthisical  ]>aticnt.  A  poor  ajipetitc,  if  not 
unproved  l>y  open-air  treatment,  should  be  stinndated  with  some  of 
the  stomachic  bitters;  creosote  in  small  closes  is  even  better  for  this 
purpose  in  many  cases.  For  indigestion  appropriate  dietetic  and 
me<licinal  treatmtnit  is  to  l>e  instituted. 

In  the  vast  majority-  of  cases  medicinal  treatment  is  not  necessary 
in  incipient  phthisis,  unless  it  is  for  the  rehef  of  annoying  symptoms. 
Cough  may  be  controlled  by  the  administration  of  creosote  in  moderate 
doses.  In  rare  cases  sedatives — ccnlein,  heroin,  dionin,  etc, — must  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  indications  fliscussed  in  Cha]>tcr  XXXIX. 
Anemia  is  to  be  treated  with  iron  and  arsenic.  In  fact,  most  patients 
treat wl  at  home  should  be  given  some  medication,  even  if  it  is  ordy  a 
placel>o,  and  for  its  psychic  efl'et*t  alone.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ichth\'ol,  creosote  an^l  arsenic,  gi%'en  intelligently,  exert  a  good  influ- 
ence on  the  coiu^se  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  of  complications  and  special  symptoms,  such  as 
hemoptA'sis,  night  sweats,  emaciation,  etc.,  has  been  discussed  else- 
where. 

Most  patients  in  tlie  incipient  stage  of  the  disease  do  well  under  the 

'mode  of  treatment  just  outlined.     Many  will  recover  within  a  few 

months;  in  a  large  proportion  the  disease  will  be  arrested,  but  they 

are  liable  to  suffer  from  relapses  sooner  or  later.     In  many  the  dis- 

'case  will  continue  its  onward  march,  irrespective  of  the  treatment 

api>licd,    W'c  then  have  the  so-called  advanced  stage. 

Advanced  Phthisis* — The  zeal  displayed  by  medical  men  during 
recent  ^'ears  to  discover  and  treat  early  cases  has  resulted  in  neglect  of 
those  in  wlu»m  the  lesion  has  advanceil  beyond  the  stage  wliich  by 
common  consent  is  called  incipient.  Hospital  wards  for  advanced 
phthisis  are  often  attended  in  a  hapliazard  fashion,  and  the  patients 
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are  discouraged  to  a  pitiable  extent.  Patients  in  the  advanced  stages 
are  usually  told  by  their  medical  advisers  to  go  to  some  distant 
climatic  resort,  irrespective  of  their  condition.  This  is  all  wrong. 
There  is  as  much  hope  for  the  average  patient  in  the  moderately 
advanced  stage  as  for  a  large  proportion  of  incipient  patients.  Indeed, 
we  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  prognosis  in  advanced 
phthisis  depends  less  on  the  age  and  extent  of  the  lesion  than  on  the 
acuteness  and  activity  of  the  process. 

A  patient  with  an  advanced,  especially  cavitary  lesion,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  survived  the  incipient  stage,  proves  that  he  has  a 
certain  but  variable  amount  of  inherent  resistance  against  the 
ravages  of  phthisis.  It  is  our  aim  to  preserve,  or  rather  to  increase, 
this  power  of  resistance.  This  can  only  be  done  by  proper  regulation 
of  diet,  rest,  and  exercise,  and  by  avoiding  indiscretions  which  are  liable 
to  produce  acute  exacerbations  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

We  therefore  regulate  the  diet  of  the  patient  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  not  lack  in  assimilable  nourishment  (see  p.  608).  The 
question  of  rest  and  exercise  is  regulated  under  the  guidance  of  the 
thermometer  and  the  pulse-rate.  In  hopeful  cases  all  efforts  are  to 
be  directed  at  avoiding  febrile  exacerbations,  or  rendering  them  short 
lived  if  they  occur.  Many  of  the  afebrile  patients  may  make  them- 
selves useful  in  some  direction.  Some  may  even  work  at  their  occu- 
pations, provided  we  find  that  they  are  not  harmed  by  activity.  The 
fact  that  one  has  cavities  in  his  lung  does  not  mean  that  he  is  disabled. 
Patients  engaged  in  vocations  involving  no  undue  muscular  exertion 
may  be  very  efficient.  All  should  do  something  when  strong  enough 
to  do  it,  but  must  cease  all  activities  as  soon  as  they  feel  fatigued, 
have  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  dyspnea,  etc.  This  policy  has  during  recent 
years  been  adopttnl  in  all  the  enlightened  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
tuberculous,  and  tlie  ])aticnts  have  benefited  much  more  than  by  the 
previous  routine  rest  treatment,  carried  out  indiscriminately. 

The  diet  in  advanced  phthisis  is  to  be  nutritious  and  of  a  character 
that  will  not  overtax  the  digestive  organs.  At  the  least  indication 
of  indigestion,  the  diet  should  be  appropriately  corrected,  bei'ause, 
next  to  fever,  indigestion  is  most  liable  to  hurt  the  patient  irrei)arably. 
Those  manifesting  a  tendency  to  obesity,  and  they  are  not  so  infre- 
quent as  is  conmionly  believefl,  should  restrict  the  ingestion  of  fats 
and  carbohydrates.  A  fat  consumj)tive  is  often  more  miserable  than 
a  lean  one. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  average  i)atient  is  not  satisfied  with 
hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment,  and  when  no  nu^licinal  substances  are 
administered  he  is  apt  to  be  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  him.  But  there  are  drugs  which  have  a  beneficial  influenc*e  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  as  was  shown  elsewhere  (Chapter  XXXIX),  and 
medication  should  be  administered.  Considering  that  the  patient  will 
have  to  be  kei)t  under  (X)ntrol  for  months,  it  is  often  difficult  to  allay 
his  apprehensions  and  retain  his  confidence  until  the  termination  of 
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the  case.  It  is  also  a  fact,  to  which  we  have  already  iilliided,  that 
while  many  renunlies  have  an  excellent  inftuence  on  the  disease  or  the 
patient »  they  retain  their  potency  for  but  a  short  time,  as  a  rule.  The 
same  is  true  of  climatic  resorts  and  of  institutions.  The  patients  gain 
best  durin^f  the  first  two  or  thrw  months'  treatment. 

For  these  reasons  meflicatioo  must  often  Ik*  ehanired.  Uenon's 
suggestion  ma>^  Idc  followed:  The  patient  is  given  a  course  of  several 
weeks  with  a  certain  remed\%  aufi  then  it  is  changetl  for  another 
metlicanient  aflministert^t!  for  sc\"eral  weeks.  The  results  are  often 
remarkable:  There  are  gains  in  general  health,  the  lesion  in  the  lung 
shows  signs  of  cicatrization,  and  the  patient  is  encouraged.  We  may 
thus  achieve  the  same  results  as  with  tii))erculin  without  incurring 
the  hazards  of  this  dangerous  prepa ration.  A  good  methorl  is  to  begin 
with  iehthyol,  arlministered  as  directed  in  (luipter  XXXIX,  for  four  or 
six  v.'ccks:  or,  if  the  patient  thrives  on  it,  it  may  be  continued  longer. 
For  a  week  or  two  it  is  given  in  solution;  for  another  fortnight  in 
capsules^  etc.  Then  we  may  give  him  creosote*  or  one  of  its  derivatives 
— creosote  or  guaiacol  carl)onate,  combineil  witli  arsenic,  for  se\eral 
wet^ks.  These  substances  may  be  given  in  mixtures,  pills»  globules* 
capsules,  or  by  inhalatioji,  as  suggested  by  Beverly  Robinson  (see  p. 
025).  Arsenic  may  be  combined  with  creosotCi  or  given  alone  in 
the  form  of  Fowler's  solution*  or  in  pill  form.  Of  eoiu'se,  if  there  is 
a  tendencN'  to  liemopt\sis  neither  the  creosote  nor  the  arsenic  is  to 
be  gi%'en.  The  glycerophosphates  are  also  beneficial,  and  may  be  given 
in  appropriate  doses.  They  exert  an  excellent  influence  on  the  tuber- 
culous process,  promote  nutrition,  improve  the  blooii  picture,  etc. 

Medication  shfuild  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  there  is  pyrexia* 
though  when  the  tcm]x*rature  is  Ix^low^  KM}"^  F.  medication  may,  and 
shoultl,  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  to  l>e  given  medication  according 
to  indications  as  revealed  by  the  symptoms.  The  aimrcxia,  in'ght- 
sweats,  constipation,  diarrhea,  etc.,  call  for  certain  medicijuil  treatment 
which  has  alrea*ly  been  discussed  under  syniptoniatic  treatment. 

In  this  manner  the  average  tuberculous  patient  may  get  along  %'ery 
well  for  years.  Some  have  very  long  jXTiods  of  f(uiescence,  and  are 
only  rarely  laitl  up  with  acute  exacerbations  which  need  si)ecicd  treat- 
ment, as  any  acute  coiidition.  But  they  soon  recuperate,  as  a  rule, 
and  again  feel  well  for  a  varialile  period.  While  many  survive  acute 
exacerbations  occurring  at  infrequent  intervals,  provided  proper 
treatment  is  promptly  instituted,  in  most  of  the  chronic  cases  one  of 
these  acute  exacerbatioiis  finally  ends  fatally.  Many  succumb  to 
intercurrent  diseases.  These  jjcriocls  of  c|inescence  may  be  obtained 
by  judicious  home  treatment  just  as  well  as  by  institutional  treatment, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  keep  patients  in  sanatoriums  for  many  years, 
irrespective  of  the  activity  of  the  disease. 

Cases  manifesting  a  tendency  to  progression,  with  acute  or  sub- 
acute sjTuptoms  and  unilateral  lesions,  should  be  treated  with  artificial 
45 
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pneumothorax.  It  offers  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms,  and  shows 
more  striking  and  lasting  results  than  any  other  mode  of  treatment  of 
active  and  progressive  phthisis.  Many  of  the  less  acute  cases  are 
also  proper  subjects  for  pneumothorax.  The  indications  and  contra- 
indications are  discussed  in  Chapter  XLII. 

Some  cases  show  activity  of  the  process  despite  the  careful  treatment. 
All  efforts  at  raising  the  resisting  forces  are  unavailing,  and  the  disease 
progresses  to  a  more  or  less  speedy  termination.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
apply  symptomatic  treatment,  and  to  render  the  last  weeks  or  days 
bearable  and  painless.  The  solacing  effects  of  the  derivatives  of  opium 
should  not  be  denied  these  unfortunates.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  to  send  these  patients  to  the  country  or  to 
sanatoriums.  If  such  a  patient  has  a  home  in  which  there  are  no 
infants,  he  may  remain  there.  If  his  financial  resources  are  limited, 
the  proper  place  is  a  hospital  for  consumptives.  We  are  at  times 
surprised  that  under  proper  care  even  the  most  desperate  case  recu- 
perates, and  within  a  few  months  returns  greatly  improved.  Rarely, 
they  even  regain  a  capacity  for  working. 

Treatment  of  Conyalescent  and  Arrested  Cases.— A  large  propor- 
tion of  tuberculous  patients  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
improve  to  an  extent  as  to  become  useful  at  their  respective  occupa- 
tions, although  they  have  not  been  cured.  They  cough,  expectorate, 
at  times  the  sputum  no  longer  contains  any  more  tubercle  bacilli,  are 
more  or  less  emaciated,  but  they  have  no  fever,  no  tachycardia,  etc. 
Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  shows  that  there  are  cavities  in 
the  lungs,  some  displacements  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  etc.  Many  of 
these  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  even  to  be  efficient 
at  some  easy  occupation.  Under  proper  medical  supervision  they  may 
keep  on  in  this  condition  for  years,  even  for  their  natural  lives.  It  is 
very  important  that  these  j)atients  have  some  occupations,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  brood  over  their  condition  and  become  actual  hypo- 
chondriacs. The  dej)en(lent  ones  are  liable  to  intrench  themselves  in 
hospitals,  and  stay  there  indefinitely;  when  discharged,  they  soon  seek 
admission  to  another  one.  They  are  very  costly  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  those  (lej)en(ling  on  them.  The  fact  that  one  has  a  cavity 
in  the  hjngs  does  not  mean  that  he  is  disabled  from  working  any  more 
than  one  who  has  a  chronic  fistula  or  sinus  in  another  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  intensity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  which  should  be  the 
guide  in  these  matter-',  and  not  the  findings  on  physical  exploration 
of  the  chest. 

Once  one  has  sulfered  from  chronic  phthisis  of  some  duration, 
he  is  never  cured  in  the  anatomical  sense;  he  is  always  in  danger  of 
a  relapse.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  that  was 
attained  was  an  arrest  of  the  process,  and  that  there  may  l)e  at  any 
time  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  with  even  greater  vigor  than  the 
former  attack.  These  arrested  cases  should  remahi  under  medical 
snperxision  for  several  years,  and  examined  jXTiodically ;   first  fre- 
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quently,  tlien  at  less  frefjiient  intervals,  so  that  ai\v  teiKlrnrv  to  a 
relai>j!ie  may  be  diecked  early  by  proper  treatment.  Wbite  all  eH'orts 
are  to  lie  direeted  toward  pre\eT\tion  of  exee^^sive  intrnspertioii  and 
hypoc:h(jndriasis,  yet  patients  with  arrested  disease  should  l>e  instrueted 
as  to  the  st^oifieance  of  wrtain  .symptoms,  siieli  as  cough,  fe\  er»  night- 
sweats,  loss  of  weight,  etc.  During  intercurrent  diseases,  es]>eeially 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  iiiHuenza, 
they  are  to  drop  all  work  and  take  a  complete  rest. 

A  patient  with  arrested  tlisease  should  live  in  a  healthy  part  of  the 
city,  in  a  good  home,  and  sleep  in  a  room  with  o|)en  windows.  He 
may  engage  in  his  former  occupation,  excepting  the  dangerous  ones, 
but  the  workshop  must  be  of  the  modern  and  sanitary  type,  with 
good  ventilation,  etc.  When  jKJssible*  workmen  should  l»ecome 
gardeners,  eoiuhictors,  watchmen,  chauHVurs,  letter  earriers.  etc. 
When  feaiiible,  it  is  advisable  that  they  take  up  farming.  Well-to-do 
patients  may  move  out  of  the  city  and  settle  for  life  in  the  country. 
Others  may  live  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  any  country  plan-  when-  they  can 
t\n<\  suitable  employment.  Those  who  remain  in  the  city  shouM  avoid 
all  indiscretions.  The  questions  of  marriage,  pregnancy*  and  lactation 
have  already  been  dismissed. 

AcEte  FhtMsis. — The  acute  fonns  of  j>hthisis  are  to  he  treated 
symfjtomatically,  according  to  indications,  so  long  as  we  have  no 
specific  for  tuberculosis.  In  the  pulmonary  ty]x^  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  careful  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  is  indicated. 
The  nursing  is  of  special  importance,  if  we  are  t(j  make  the  last  days 
of  the  patient  more  or  less  ct  >m  fort  able.  The  treatment  is  the  simie 
as  of  any  other  acute  or  malignant  infectious  disease. 

Acute  pneumonic  phthisis  is  not  invariably  fatal;  often  the  patient 
passes  the  iicute  stage  and  becomes  a  chronic  consumptive,  and  the 
treatment  is  then  the  same  as  that  given  abo^e  for  clironic  phthisis. 

During  the  a(*ute  stage  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed,  given  foorl 
suitable  for  a  febrile  ease,  and  the  indications  are  otherwise  met  as  they 
arise.  If  the  acuteness  of  the  process  abates,  the  patient  rt^maining 
wnth  an  active  cavity,  climatic  treatment  may  be  tried.  Some  of  these 
patients  do  very  well  when  removed  from  home  to  some  place  in  the 
country,  irrcsjH^ctivc  of  its  location  or  altitvule.  But  they  usuidly  need 
a  nurse  or  an  attemlant.  The  practitT  of  sending  su(^h  patients  to 
shift  for  themsehes  in  the  country  cannot  be  too  severel\'  censured. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  public  sanatorinms  do  not  afimit  this  class  of 
cases, 

Rbroid  Phthisis.— The  patient  may  feel  well  and  he  efficient  at 
his  occupation  for  many  years»  and  the  treatment  at  this  |>eriod  is 
purely  symptomatic.  It  is,  however,  imperative  to  impress  <jn  him 
that  overexertion   and  indiscretions  are  apt   to  activate  the  priKcss, 

Many  patients  with  fibroi<l  ]»hthisis  are  well  nourished  during  the 
latent  or  quiescent  stage  of  the  disease  and  need  no  sjjecial  dietetic 
instructions.     But  we  often  meet  with  persons  suffering  from  active 
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or  quiescent  fibroid  phthisis  who  suffer  from  obesity.  The  dyspnea, 
which  is  a  marked  symptom  in  this  disease,  is  more  severe  in  the  fat 
consumptive,  and  it  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  diet  so  that  the  patient 
does  not  gain  in  weight  excessively.  Exceptionally,  it  is  even  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  and  fats  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  patient.  In  my  experience  lean,  even 
emaciated,  individuals  suffering  from  fibroid  phthisis  are  more  com- 
fortable and  live  longer  than  those  who  are  obese. 

In  many  cases  the  iodides  are  very  good.  The  dyspnea  is  very  often 
relieved,  expectoration  is  facilitated,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  improves  by  the  administration  for  several  months  of  potas- 
sium iodide,  or  some  of  the  newer  albuminate  compounds  of  iodin. 
But  this  remedy  should  not  be  given  during  febrile  attacks,  which  are 
not  frequent  in  this  disease.  When  fever  appears  and  is  persistent, 
the  disease  differs  but  little  from  conmion  chronic  phthisis.  Those 
who  are  subject  to  hemoptysis,  and  many  fibroid  patients  suffer  from 
reciurent  hemoptysis  of  varying  severity,  should  not  be  given  any 
iodides.  It  should  be  discontinued  immediately  at  the  appearance  of 
streaky  sputum.  In  many  cases  with  profuse  expectoration,  creosote 
gives  relief. 

When  signs  of  asystole  make  their  appearance,  with  dyspnea, 
edema,  etc.,  appropriate  doses  of  digitalis,  strophanthus,  etc.,  should 
be  administered. 

Fibroid  patients  should  take  frequent  vacations.  The  mountains 
are  not  suitable  for  them  because  these  patients  are  more  short-winded 
the  higher  the  altitude.  It  is  best  to  send  them  to  the  plains  or  the 
sea  coast.  Many  do  very  well  indeed  in  a  desert  climate,  provided 
they  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  surroundings,  or  *'  rough  it." 

In  the  later  stages,  when  fever,  nightsweats,  cough,  anorexia,  etc. 
ensue,  the  case  is  one  of  advanced  chronic  phthisis,  and  is  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  Children.— The  acute  types  of  tubercu- 
losis in  infants  are  h()}>eless,  and  the  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic. 
The  infant  is  to  be  cared  for  as  a  case  of  pneumonia  at  that  age.  The 
only  useful  thing  we  can  do  for  infants  less  than  one  year  old  is  to 
prevent  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Once  this  has  occurred,  the 
prognosis  is  very  unfavorable. 

We  have  seen  that  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  the  type 
common  in  achilts  is  practically  unknown  among  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  In  them  the  disease  manifests  itself  as  hematogenic, 
affecting  the  ghinds,  hones,  and  joints,  and  is  then  the  provnice  of 
the  surgeon,  though  it  appears  from  all  available  data  that  hygienic 
and  dietetic  treatment  has  achieved  better  results  than  the  knife  in 
these  cases.  The  physician  encounters  in  children  disease  of  the 
tracheobronchial  glands.  Considering  that  death  due  to  this  disease 
is  very  rare,  it  is  dear  that  it  is  bearable  by  most  children.  The 
only  problem  is  whether  they  arc  all  destined  to  develop  phthisis 
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when  reaching  the  aj^e  of  aclolest'eiice  or  later.  This  has  not  yet  been 
solvni  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  eiititleil  to  judge. 

The  treatment  of  tracheobroncliial  atieiiopathy  aims  at  assisting 
Nature  in  its  efTorts  to  preserve  the  child*  This  can  best  l>e  achieved  Ijy 
iloiuj^  awayt  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  unnatural  method  of  raising 
children.  Growing  children  should  not  be  kept  indoors  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  night,  but  should  be  urgcfl  to  indidge  in  outdoor 
exercises  and  games.  Especially  is  outdoor  life  imperative  when  a 
child  shows  signs  of  tubcrenlous  infection  <»r  of  trachtH>l)ronchial 
arienopathy.  These  children  slionlil  sfK^ud  the  greater  p)art  of  the  day 
outdoors,  and  sleep  in  rooms  with  open  windows.  If  they  can  be 
rais*:^!  hi  the  country  it  is  much  l)etter.  But  in  every  city*  excepting 
the  parts  known  as  the  *' shims,"  children  may  enjoy  outd^ior  Hfe  and 
benefit  by  it. 

It  nmst  Ix*  borne  in  mind  that  children  are  easily  adaptable  to  life 
in  cold  air,  anti  most  of  them  can  run  around  the  street  with  scanty 
cloth hig  during  very  cold  days  and  derive  great  benefit.  They  may 
also  l>e  gi\'en  cold  s]>ongings  followe<l  b\'  friction  with  a  rough  towel 
every  morning,  am!  thus  "hanlcnct!/'  Only  in  this  manner  can 
**  colds"  be  prevented  in  children.  Harmless  in  themselves*  colds 
may,  in  children  with  tuberculous  glands  in  the  chei*t,  activate  the 
tuberculous  process  and  favor  an  acute  exacerbation  of  the  dormant 
tuberculous  lesion. 

The  ideal  treatment  of  tuberculous  children  is  to  raise  them  all  in 
the  country.  But  like  all  ideals,  it  is  only  attainable  by  the  favored 
few.  The  vast  majority  of  infected  children  have  to  be  raiscfl  in 
cities,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  society,  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  conditions  favoring  tuberculous  infection,  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  saving  these  t^hildren  and  raising  them  toward  healthy  man- 
hood and  womanhotxl,  by  providing  vacations  for  them  once  or  twice 
annually,  so  that  they  may  recuperate  their  vanishing  foret^s  and 
accpiire  resistance  against  the  extension  of  the  tuberculous  prm^ess. 
In  New  York  City  this  is  done  for  a  limited!  rmniber  of  cliildren  dcrivcfl 
from  tul>erculous  stock  by  the  Preventorium.  In  other  cities  in  this 
country  similar  efforts  have  been  made.  But  not  all  that  need  these 
vacations,  proper  food»  and  exercises  are  accommodated  in  any  city. 

If  the  parents  of  a  child  with  tracheobronchiat  adenopathy  can 
afTord  it  they  sliould  move  to  the  country  or  to  a  subm^b.  In  some 
cases  it  is  feasible  to  send  the  child  to  be  raised  outside  of  the  city  lines. 
Many  authorities  maintain  that  it  is  best  to  raise  these  little  patients 
in  the  mountains,  or  that  they  should  be  s(*nt  for  freciiicnt  vacations 
to  a  high  altitude.  But  I  have  seen  excellent  results  in  many  cases 
which  were  sent  to  the  seacoast,  or  to  some  forest  climate.  It  is 
remarkable  how  quicklv'  these  children  recu|X"rate  after  a  few  weeks 
out  in  the  ojjcn  air,  away  fR»m  the  city. 

Many  of  these  children  do  not  eat  enough,  and  the  emaciation 
resxdting  from  the  smouldering  tuberculous  process  in  the  chest  is 
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increased  by  the  lack  of  nourishment.  The  anorexia  is  very  often 
relieved  by  open-air  life.  A  child  in  the  city  may  not  eat  enough  or 
may  have  an  actual  abhorrence  for  food.  But  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
to  the  country,  the  desire  for  food  is  increased;  often  the  appetite 
becomes  ravishing  a  few  days  after  arrival  in  the  country. 

In  those  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  country  the  anorexia  may  be 
relieved  by  open-air  life  in  the  city.  They  should  be  urged  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  outdoors,  and  sleep  in  rooms  with  open 
windows.  In  urgent  cases  there  should  be  no  schooling.  The  modem 
open-air  schools  are  of  questionable  utility,  especially  during  the 
winter  when  the  bitter  cold  is  apt  to  prove  unbearable  to  both  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  child  needs  not  only  fresh  air,  but  exer- 
cise is  just  as  important.  This  keeps  the  child  warm  in  the  coldest 
day.  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  educational  value  of  the  open- 
air  classes;  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  hardly  any  study  during 
cold  days.  A  child  run  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  need  open-air 
life  throughout  the  day  and  night  is  unfit  for  schooling,  and  should  be 
taken  out  to  the  country  for  a  few  months  or  a  season,  or  taken  out  of 
school  for  a  similar  period,  until  it  recuperates,  when  it  may  resume 
studies. 

The  food  of  these  children  need  not  differ  from  that  suitable  for 
any  child  of  the  same  age,  but  it  should  be  plentiful,  appetizing,  and 
nourishing.  It  is  even  more  difiicult  to  place  a  child  on  a  special  diet 
than  an  adult.  And  there  is  no  special  need  for  such  a  procedure.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  see  to  it  that  it  does  consume  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  proteids  and  fats.  In  children  between  two  and  four  years 
of  age,  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  supply  these  requirements  ideally.  But 
older  children  should  be  urged  to  eat  meats  and  poultry,  and  butter 
is  the  best  source  of  fat  for  them.  It  is  the  most  assimilable  form  of 
fat  that  can  he  given  to  the  vast  majority  of  children.  Those  who  do 
not  thrive  on  this  diet,  or  who  will  not  take  a  sufficient  amount  of 
butter,  should  be  given  cod-liver  oil.  The  vast  majority  of  children 
take  it  pure,  or  with  malt.  Most  of  the  emulsions  contain  very  little 
of  the  oil  and  are  nauseous. 

Children  with  enlarged  bronchial  glands  will  almost  invariably  do 
well  under  this  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  often  astonishing  to  watch 
the  recuperation  of  an  emaciated  child  within  one  or  two  months  after 
being  placed  under  this  treatment.  It  is  encouraging  to  watch  the 
great  improvement  shown  by  most  of  the  children  taken  from  the 
tenements  of  New  York  City  to  the  country  or  Preventorium.  In 
some  obstinate  cases  it  is  necessary  to  rei)eat  the  vacation  twice 
amuially  for  several  years.  Some  should  be  kept  out  of  town  until  they 
reach  adolescence.  But  it  should  always  be  rememl)ered  that  they  all 
do  well  if  properly  treated;  the  development  of  chronic  phthisis  before 
the  age  of  ten  is  exceedinglv  rare,  and  infrequent  before  the  age  of 
fifteen. 

There  is,  however,  one  danger  to  which  these  children  are  exposed. 
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The  endemk'  diseases  of  chitdhcxKl,  measles,  whoopiti^-eoii^h,  scarlet 
fe^'er,  etc.,  |)ri»dytr  aiiergy  or  loweretl  reaeti\e  powers  (see  p.  106) 
to  tuhereylo-sis.  They  are  therefore  to  be  tjaarded  ajJ^aiiist  these 
diseases.  ^laiiy  a  child,  doiii^  well  despite  tracheuhriinehial  adenitis, 
succumbs  to  bronchopneumonia  complicatiii^  measles  or  whooping- 
cough.  It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  *nit  pro|»!iyla\is  a^^ainst  these 
endemic  diseases  in  children  livinj^  in  the  tenements  of  iar^^e  cities; 
and  in  those  who  attend  school  in  any  part  of  a  city,  where  there  are 
so  many  ''  carriers."  And  we  cannot  isolate  a  child  from  intercourse 
wnth  other  children  for  obvious  reasons.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  often 
not  considered  in  this  connection  by  those  eager  to  rlo  something 
along  these  lines.  If  all  efforts  at  prevention  of  complicating  dis- 
eases have  failed,  and  the  child  does  de\Tlop  one  of  them,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  very  carefnb  and  dnriilg  con\'alescence  the  patient 
should  be  sent  to  the  conntrx^  for  a  month  or  more. 

But  infants  can  be  shielded  against  infection  with  measles,  whot^ping- 
cough,  etc.,  because  they  are  always  in  the  immediate  care  of  the 
mother.  Infants  known  to  have  been  infected  with  tuberculosis  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  proximity  of  other  children  who  are  liable  to 
be  ** carriers."  It  is  just  during  infancy  that  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  are  likely  to  do  most  harm  when  attacking  a  suliject  harboring 
tuberculous  infection. 

Medical  treatment  is  not  indicate*!  in  most  cases,  excepting  where 
there  is  anemia,  cough,  etc.  These  symptoms  are  best  relieved  by  the 
open-air  treatment*  But  we  may  in  many  cases  assist  or  accelerate 
the  improvement  by  the  administratitui  of  iron.  The  old  syrupus  ferri 
iodidi  may  Ix*  given  in  doses  of  'i  to  5  drops  to  chiidren  three  years  of 
age,  and  more  in  prop*>rtion  to  older  chihlren.  Iron  tro])on  is  another 
gfM>d  and  jKiiatable  preparation  for  these  anemic  children.  The  hypo- 
phosphates  do  good  in  many  cases. 

Children  sliowing  catarrhal  s\^mptoms,  w^hen  not  due  to  inflam- 
mat<jry  conditions  of  the  nose  and  throat,  do  well  with  crcos4>te  in  small 
doses.  It  may  be  gi\'en  in  doses  of  from  \  to  i  dro]}  diluted  in  njilk. 
Any  of  the  derivatives  of  creosote  may  l>e  given  in  powder  or  in  syrup 
form.  This  will  often  relieve  a  cough  much  more  elTectivcly  than 
sedative  drugs. 

Specific  treatment  lias  been  used  with  less  success  in  chihlrcn  than 
in  adults.  It  must  he  remembered  that  statistics  of  a  muuber  uf 
children  treated  with  any  method,  inclnding  tnbcrculiu,  are  of  no 
value  if  they  show^  that  of  so  many  treated  no  deaths  have  occurred. 
Death  clue  to  pulmfmary  tuberculosis,  excepting  meningitis,  in  children 
over  two  and  nnder  f<Hjrtcen  years,  is  exceedingly  rare.  For  these 
reasons^  orphan  asylums  sliow  such  splendid  results — children  of 
tuberculous  parentage  do  not  develop  phthisis  while  they  are  in  the 
institutions.  But  in  children  tuberculin  is  not  indicated  because  the 
psychic  effect,  which  is  the  main  curative  factor  in  adults,  is  lacking. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  giving  tuberculin  to  children. 
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Tuberculosis  in  the  Aged. — ^lost  agcil  phthisical  patients  are 
emacialnl  jiiul  <it'bilitatt*tL  In  many  iKiririsliiiiciit  cannot  be  j^iveii 
in  plentiful  anunint  because  they  lack  teeth  for  niastieatioii,  and  most 
of  theni  suiFer  from  disturbances  in  tlie  motility  anil  secretions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestint^s.  They  also  have  arteriiKSclerosis,  sclerotic 
kidneys,  and  tio  not  Ijear  the  ingestion  of  lar^^e  t|uaiitities  of  proteids. 
Fats  are  apt  to  induce  diarrhea  more  often  than  in  youthful  subjects. 

These  diflficulties  in  the  dietetics  of  a^^ed  consumptives  may  be 
overcome  within  limits  by  first  ordering  the  repair  of  the  teeth.  Then 
they  may  have  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  milk,  cream »  and  cereals. 
Fish  is  h1s(j  well  assimilated  l>y  Hged  perst)iis,  and  they  should  take  it 
when,  for  any  reastju,  meats  are  not  tolerated.  But  so  k»ng  as  the 
condition  of  the  kidnevii  is  not  such  as  to  contra-indicate  meats  or 
poultry,  they  may  he  allowed  in  moderate  quantities.  Vegetables 
may  be  given  so  long  as  there  is  no  diarrhea.  While  in  younger  phthis- 
ical patients  aleoliol  is  to  lie  tabooed,  it  is  different  with  aged  patients. 
If  they  have  been  aeeustonied  to  alcohc»l  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt 
instituting  reforms  at  an  advanced  age.  In  some  cases  alcohol  is  even 
of  distinct  benefit,  if  not  abused. 

Old  patients  rJo  not  bear  outdoor  life  as  well  as  younger  ones.  The 
same  is  true  of  high  idtitude.  They  must  have  warm  rooms  for  living 
and  sleeping.  In  fact,  if  they  can  affortl  it  they  should  spend  the 
winter  in  some  southern  region.  Tlic  intense  colt  I  of  the  winter  has 
a  very  dclcteric (US  effect  on  thcrn  because  of  the  defective  circulation — 
esptTially  the  peripheral — rigid  arteries,  sclerotic  kidneys,  pulmonary 
enipliysema,  etc.,  with  which  many  are  affecte<k  But  they  need 
fresli  air.  While  they  should  sleep  in  warm  rooms,  the  windows  must 
be  kept  open. 

Cardiac  derangements  arc  to  he  carefully  treated  by  rvst,  digitnHs, 
strophanthus,  etc.  Myi»carditis  is,  however,  not  relieved  by  these 
remedies  andt  in  addition  to  rest,  small  doses  of  iiitroglyetTin,  fre- 
fpiently  repeated,  often  ha\'e  a  l>eiieficial  influence.  The  iodides  are 
\ery  good  in  many  cases,  and  slioulil  Ik*  given  in  moderate  doses.  In 
many  patients  the  dyspnea  is  rtdievcd  by  this  remedy  much  more 
effectively  and  lastingly  than  by  anything  else. 

Fever  is  to  !x^  treated  according  to  the  principles  discussed  in 
Chapter  XLl.  Most  senik  patients  have  no  fever,  but  at  times 
we  encounter  some  witli  pyrexia  of  kmger  or  shorter  duration.  Those 
in  whom  the  fever  is  mild  an<l  evanescent  require  rest  in  bed  until  the 
tehiperature  comes  down  to  normal.  Ver\'  old  persons,  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  do  not  lx*ar  fever  very  well,  and  nuist  Ik*  given  anti- 
pyn^tic  treatment.  Pyramidtm  in  '>■  grain  doses  may  be  administered 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

The  cough  and  expectoration  need  no  treatment  as  long  as  they 
are  not  excessive.  Otherwise,  small  doses  of  codein  or  heroin  should 
he  given.  In  many  eases  the  expectoration  is  profuse  and  contains 
numerous  tul)erele  bacilli.    It  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  posture^ 
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as  in  bronchiectasis,  and  postural  treatment  may  be  attempted. 
But  this  is  difficult  with  old  persons,  because  of  their  weakness  and 
debility  they  cannot  withstand  the  vigorous  cough  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  apt  to  induce. 

Tuberculosis  during  the  Menopause. — Tuberculosis  in  women 
during  the  menopause  is  apt  to  be  complicated  by  symptoms  which 
are  not  seen  in  other  phthisical  patients.  Considering  the  profound 
impression  made  by  the  tuberculous  toxemia  on  the  sexual  sphere 
(see  p.  259),  there  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  "critical  period"  tubercu- 
lous women  should  present  special  symptoms. 

Many  are  more  or  less  obese  despite  the  continued  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  process  in  the  lung.  Dyspnea  is  very  frequent  and  many 
complain  of  cardiac  palpitation.  Hemoptysis  is  very  frequent,  and 
may  replace  the  menstrual  flow,  though  I  should  hesitate  before 
considering  it  vicarious  menstruation.  Copious  hemorrhages  are 
uncommon;  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  are  less  common 
than  among  others  with  similar  lesions.  But  streaky  sputum  and 
small  hemorrhages  are  ver>^  frequent.  In  addition  there  are  most  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  menopause — hot  flushes,  headaches,  etc., 
and  profuse  perspiration.  Combined  with  the  symptoms  of  phthisis 
these  symptoms  of  the  menopause  make  this  class  of  patients  proper 
subjects  for  special  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  phthisis  outlined  above,  the  special 
symptoms  need  attention.  I  have  had  several  cases  in  which  repeated 
hemoptysis  was  stopped  by  the  administration  of  the  extract  of  the 
ovaries  or  the  corpus  luteum.  Indeed,  most  of  the  annoying  symptoms 
which  torture  the  unfortunate  woman  more  than  those  caused  by  the 
tuberculous  process,  may  be  relieved  by  the  timely  and  proper  admin- 
istration of  these  remedies.  It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  remembering 
that  during  the  climacteric  phthisical  women  do  not  bear  the  admin- 
istration of  tuberculin  very  well;  most  are  apt  to  be  harmed  by 
specific  treatment. 

The  cough  and  insomnia  also  are  best  relieved  by  the  ovarian  sub- 
stance; sedatives  and  hypnotics  often  aggravate  this  condition, 
though  in  many  cases  bromides  and  valerianates  are  effective. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
TREATMENT  OF  COMPLICATIONS. 

Pleurisy. — Dry  localized  pleurisy  occurring  during  the  course  of 
phthisis  needs  no  special  treatment,  excepting  to  relieve  the  pain  which 
is  at  times  annoying.  In  mild  cases  external  applications  may  suffice 
to  give  the  patient  comfort.  Any  of  the  belladonna  plasters,  or  a  sin- 
apism may  do;  while  some  apply  tincture  of  iodin.  The  writer  finds, 
however,  that  the  administration  of  salicylates  often  relieves  these 
pleural  pains  much  better  than  anything  else.  Aspirin,  in  doses  of 
from  5  to  10  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  may  be  given  in  cases  in 
which  sodium  salicylate  is  liable  to  derange  the  stomach. 

In  acute  cases  of  pleurisy  the  pain  may  be  very  severe  during  the 
first  few  days  before  the  effusion  appears  and  may  necessitate  the 
administration  of  morphin,  J  to  J  grain  hypodermically.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it,  but  it  is  better  to  strap  the  chest 
with  adhesive  plaster.  As  soon  as  the  effusion  appears  the  acute  pain 
usually  ceases. 

The  patient  is  to  be  kept  in  bed  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts.  But 
during  the  later  stages  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  mild  exercises. 
The  diet  is  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  and  the 
tuberculous  process  in  the  lungs. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  efforts  to  hasten  absorption  of  the 
fluid  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  fluid  may  be  serving  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  compressing  the  king  and  facilitating  the  healing  of  the  lesion 
in  the  same  maimer  as  an  artificial  pneumothorax  does,  and  also 
because  of  some  biochemical  efl'ects  (see  ]).  450).  On  this  prin- 
ciple efl'iisions  may  be  permitted  to  remain  for  months.  But  in 
case  the  efl'iision  causes  severe  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cardiac  weakness, 
insomnia  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  it  should  be  aspirated  at  least 
partially.  Hut  cmmi  then  aspiration  should  be  left  as  a  last  resort 
because  speedy  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  and  rapid  expansion  of  the 
lung  may  awaken  the  tuberculous  process  into  acute  activity.  The 
writer  has  observed  this  to  hai)i)en  in  several  cases. 

It  is  best  to  first  try  autoserotherapy.  Kive  to  10  c.c.  of  the  fluid  are 
withdrawn  with  an  aspirating  syringe  and  reinjected  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue.  A  good  way  is  not  to  remove  the  needle  after  the  syringe 
is  filled  with  the  fluid,  but  while  withdrawing  it,  when  its  point  reaches 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  to  turn  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  chest 
and  to  inject  the  fluid  right  then  and  there,  as  was  descril)ed  by  the 
writer^  elsewhere.    This  can  be  done  several  times  on  alternate  days. 

I  Jour.  Am.  Med.  As.sn.,  1013,  Ix,  1)02. 
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111  most  cases  there  will  lie  noted  an  inerease  in  rliiiresis,  and  the  level 
of  the  Hoifi  l>egins  to  sink,  so  that  within  a  eouple  of  weeks  it  may  be 
a  b sor Ix^tJ  a Itoge t her , 

In  eases  in  which  aiitoserotherapy  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  i^eneral  con- 
dition of  the  patient  demands  remtjval  of  the  cB'nsion,  aspinitioii  shoukl 
Ix"  done.  It  is  advisable  ni>t  to  remove  all  the  Hnid  at  one  sitting,  but 
to  do  it  on  alternate  days,  each  time  witlulrawing  a  part*  In  many 
c^ases  the  pleura  refills  soon  after  tappings  and  it  is  necessary  to  assist 
the  absorption  tiy  giving  a  salt-free  iliet,  and  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  fluid  injrested  by  the  patient.  Diuretin  may  be  of  assistance  by 
increasing  diuresis.  But  other  drugs,  reputed  as  iissisting  al>sorp- 
tion  of  ]>leural  effusions,  as  the  iodides,  are  impotent  in  this  regard. 
Emptying  the  bowels  daily  with  salines,  if  there  are  no  eontra-indica- 
tions,  nuiy  assist  in  the  absorpti^jn  of  the  Huid. 

Empyeiim. — The  treatment  of  purulent  effusi{)n  during  the  course 
of  phthisis  is  ver>'  unsatisfaetor\\  Some  authors  have  stated  that 
when  the  pus  shows  streptococci  and  staphyloi*f>cei,  the  prognosis  is 
better,  atul  resection  of  one  or  two  ribs  may  bring  about  a  cure,  while 
ill  cases  in  which  the  pus  shows  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  opera- 
tion is  futile.  In  the  exixTience  of  the  writer  there  has  been  observed 
no  difl'erence  from  this  viewpoint.  On  very  rare  occasions  we  meet 
with  a  case  in  which  several  aspirations  of  the  pus  cure  the  empyema. 
Similarly  the  writer  has  had  cases  of  localizetl  and  encapsnlated 
empyemata  which  brt^ke  through  bronchi,  the  pus  was  expectoratt^ 
and  the  patients  recovered.  In  the  \"ast  majority  of  cases  we  keep 
on  withdrawing  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  pus,  but  the  chest  fills 
up  again  in  a  short  time.  In  some  eases  fistulfe  form  along  the  track 
of  the  needle,  discharging  pus  externally. 

The  results  of  operations  tor  empyema  eoni|jlicating  phthisis  are 
unsatisfactory.  A  simple  incision  for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  is 
nearly  always  followed  by  a  fistula  necessitating  the  patient  to  go 
around  with  a  foul-smelling  bandage  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  this 
reason  n*ost  physicians  are  at  present  satisfies  1  with  the  asi>iration 
of  the  pus,  rci)t*atefl  according  to  indications. 

Whether  treated  by  ojx^ratiou  or  thoracocentesis,  the  fever  usually 
keeps  up,  dropping  after  the  removal  of  |>art  of  the  pus,  luit  rising 
again  witJiin  a  few  (lays.  Emaciation,  nightsweats,  anorexia,  iliarrhea, 
etc.,  keep  on;  amyioid  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  notalily  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  intestines,  develops  and  the  patient  sooner  or 
later  snccumhs  to  exhaustion. 

The  suggestion  of  some  authors  that  after  removing  the  pus  nitro- 
gen shoukl  be  inflated  into  tlic  pleura  has  been  tried  by  tlie  writer, 
not  found  to  offer  any  advantages,  and  abanilojied. 

Spontaneous  Pneumothorax, — In  the  treatment  of  this  complication 
we  must  consider  whether  this  accident  may  not  ultimately  turn 
out  of  use  by  collapsing  the  lung  and  thus  facilitating  the  heahng 
process  as  the  artificial  %^ariety  often  does.    This  is  exceedingly  rare; 
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Still  now  nm\  then  we  meet  with  a  case  in  wliicli  a  spontaneous  pneu- 
mothorax is  followed  by  improvement  in  the  s^'mfjtonis  of  the  original 
disease. 

The  acute  onset  with  shock,  pain,  dyspnea,  etc.,  demands  active 
treatment.  The  inriications  arc  clear:  The  patient  is  to  be  rt^ieved 
of  the  urgent  and  menacing  s\injjtoms,  his  heart  is  to  be  stimnlateci» 
etc.,  which  is  best  done  by  a  hxyjodermic  injection  of  morphin.  But 
if  the  patient  is  not  calmed,  and  the  dyspnea  is  urgent,  th€>raeoeentesis 
is  to  be  performed.  This  is  often  the  only  means  at  our  conunand  to 
relieve  the  extreme  and  agonizinj?  dyspnea.  Tapping  the  air  in  the 
affected  pleural  cavity  ^ives  prompt  relief,  though  unfortiniately  only 
of  sliort  cUiration  in  most  cases.  Plunging  a  hypodermic  net*ille  into 
the  affected  side  is  sufficient,  because  the  expiratory  pressure  witlnn 
the  pleura  is  greater  than  that  of  the  external  atmosphere.  It  is  good 
to  attach  a  rubber  tulie  to  the  neetllc  by  one  cud,  while  the  other  is 
placed  in  a  pail  of  water,  thus  forming  a  water  valve  which  permits 
the  free  exit  of  the  air  from  the  chest,  but  pcevents  its  return. 

If  the  relief  thus  obtained  is  only  transitory,  the  operation  is 
repeated;  in  some  eases  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  tapping 
four,  five,  or  even  seven  times  during  the  first  day.  Some  liave  tried 
to  obviate  this  by  inserting  a  cannula  and  leaving  it  in  the  chest 
wall  for  several  hours  or  days;  the  rubber  tube  all  the  time  in  the 
water.  But  I  have  found  it  very  difiicidt  to  retain  the  neiHlle  in 
place  and  to  keep  it  aseptic.  For  this  rt^ason  I  prefer  to  make  several 
punctures  as  the  urgency  of  tJie  symptoms  demands. 

Many  theoretical  objections  have  heeu  raised  against  tapping  the 
chest  in  these  cases.  But  one  has  only  to  witness  a  case  in  w^iich  the 
agonizing  pain  and  air  hunger  art^  promptiv'  relieved  by  tapping*  to 
appreciate  that  this  is  the  only  measure  which  gives  relief.  As  in 
urgent  cases  of  any  kind,  theoretical  consideratious  are  left  uuti!  the 
menacing  symptoms  are  under  control.  In  fact,  after  one  tapping  the 
patient  liegs  for  another  when  the  dyspnea  returns, 

I  have  recentlv'  been  more  successfid  with  induction  of  counter- 
pressure  within  the  pleura  by  injection  of  air  in  the  wa.y  we  do  when 
inducing  a  therapeutic  pneumothorax.  This  was  first  suggested  by 
Morelli.  It  appears  from  actual  measurements  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  these  cases  the  intrapleural  pressure  is  negative,  even 
though  the  patient  suffers  from  severe  dyspnea.  Increasing  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  pleura  the  f)erforation  is  closed  by  the  air  pressure,  the 
edges  are  held  together  and  they  s*)on  heal,  Closure  of  the  fistula 
prevents  further  entry  of  septic  matter  from  the  lung  into  the  pleura. 
As  done  by  A.  Pisani,^  a  needle  connected  with  a  manometer  is  intro- 
duce<l  into  the  pleura  and,  if  the  pressure  is  found  positive,  some  of 
the  air  is  withdrawn.  Then  the  tube  leading  from  the  needle  is  con* 
nected  with  the  usual  pneumothorax  apparatus  and  air  is  allowed  to 


^  GmiettA  dcgli  Ospedali  e  dclb  Climcbc,  1917,  xxxvii.  379. 
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er  the  pleural  cavity  until  the  manometer  registers  5,  10^  6t  even 

\  cm.  positive  water  pressure. 

In  several  cases  in  which  this  method  was  tried  by  the  writer;  relief 
was  noted  immediately  in  two  out  of  three.  In  some  cases  we  may 
continue  the  pneumothorax  treatment,  just  as  we  do  in  cases  of  thera- 
peutic pncnmothtjrax. 

We  meet  with  eases  in  which  the  embarrassment  of  the  circulation 
and  respiration  continues  in  spite  of  repeated  tappings,  or  introduction 
of  air,  and  the  prof^niosis  is  gloomy.  The  causes  are  not  primarily 
mechanical,  but  physiological.  The  opposite  lung  is  congested  and 
the  circulation  is  thereby  more  embarrassetl  than  by  the  displacement 
of  the  mediastinum.  In  these  cases  we  may  try  oxygen  inhalation, 
and  cupping  all  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chest.  Some  use  wet 
cups  or  venesection  to  relieve  the  right  ventricle  which  is  becoming 
paralyzed  from  extreme  overdistention.  "1  have  no  doubt/'  says 
West,  **that  life  might  he  sometimes  saved  by  timely  venesection  and 
it  is  certain  that  bleeding  is  not  so  much  employed  in  these  urgent 
cases  as  it  ought  to  l>e." 

The  heart  action  is  to  be  sustained  l>y  large  doses  of  strychnia, 
digitalis,  spartein,  or  camphor. 

In  milder  cases,  especially  thos**  in  which  the  pneumothorax  is  only 
partial  atKl  the  symptoms  are  not  so  urgeiit,  the  treatment  is  less 
vigorous.  The  dyspnea,  pain,  and  distress  are  usually  controlled  by 
a  dose  of  mor}>hiu  hypodermieally,  and  within  a  day  or  two  the 
patient  feels  quite  comfortable. 

The  after-treatment,  if  the  patient  survives  three  or  four  days,  is 
that  iif  the  underlying  tul»creul(jus  process  in  the  lungs.  Inasmuch 
as  tlic  pneumothorax  with  its  sudden  onsi't  an*l  agonizing  symptoms 
ofteji  leaves  the  patient  in  a  dcbilitatetl  condition»  rest  and  proper 
feeding  are  t**  be  enfureed.  hi  rare  ea.ses  tlu*  pneumothorax,  acute 
and  menacing  as  it  was  at  the  onset,  turns  out  to  l>e  *' jmnidcutial/' 
as  some  French  authors  say.  The  collapsed  lung  is  given  an  opifKir- 
tunity  to  heal  and  recovery  may  take  place  ultimately.  Some 
recommend  that  in  such  cases  the  pneiunothorax  should  be  continued 
by  injections  (^f  nitrogen  in  the  aptiroved  manner. 

After  the  menacing  symptoms  have  abatwl,  the  patient,  regaining 
his  strength  and  composure,  provided  he  has  no  fever»  may  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  his  bed  und  take  mihl  walking  exercises.  We  know 
now  fnm\  ex[KTience  with  artificial  j>neumothornx  that  ojie  t-au  do 
considerable  exen  ise  or  even  work  when  one  pleural  cavity  is  Riled 
with  air  and  the  lung  ei>llapsed.  But  a  spontaiM*ous  pneumothorax 
is  not  always  closed  and  exercises  may  cause  some  of  the  morbid 
secretions  to  enter  the  pleura  through  the  fistula  anil  cause  pyothorax. 

Hydropneumothorax.  ^ The  treatment  of  cH'usion  into  a  pleural 
cavit\'  filled  witli  air  is  i-onservative.  just  as  that  of  pneumothorax. 
The  fluid  is  absorbeti  sooner  or  later  spontaneously.  We  ntjw  have 
experience  with  this  condition  ui  cases  with  artificial  pneumothorax. 
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So  long  as  there  is  no  fever  or  dyspnea,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
considerable  exercise.  But  in  case  the  intrathoracic  pressure  becomes 
high  and  produces  dyspnea  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  the  pressure 
must  be  reduced.  This  can  be  done  by  withdrawing  some  of  the  air 
or  fluid.  The  latter  is  the  best.  With  an  aspirating  apparatus  a 
part  of  the  exudate  is  withdrawn.  In  many  cases  the  operation  has 
to  be  repeated.  In  favorable  cases  this  withdrawal  stimulates  the 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  fluid.  In  several  cases  I  have  had  good 
results  with  autoserotherapy  (p.  714). 

Pyopneumofhoraz.  —  The  treatment  of  this  complication  is  ver>' 
unsatisfactory.  Operative  interference  has  not  given  encouraging 
results.  At  best,  a  fistula  is  left  in  the  chest  which  discharges  pus 
indefinitely.  The  ultimate  result  is  worse  than  when  only  tapping  of 
the  pus  is  resorted  to.  The  indications,  therefore,  are  to  aspirate  the 
pus  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  patient  afebrile 
as  far  as  i)ossible.  The  bacteriological  findings  have  no  influence  on 
the  prognosis  and  treatment,  as  has  already  been  stated  when  speaking 
of  empyema  complicating  phthisis. 

Laryngeal  Tuberculosis. — Many  cases  of  tuberculous  lan-ngitis 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  especially  in  patients 
whose  lung  lesion  also  manifests  a  tendency  to  improvement.  In  fact, 
the  progress  of  the  lesion  in  the  larynx  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  lung  lesion,  though  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter  are 
apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  former.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  cases  in  which 
the  induction  of  a  therapeutic  pneumothorax  is  effective  in  curing  the 
patient.  If  there  has  been  a  laryngeal  lesion  it  often  shares  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  patient. 

In  my  ex|)erience,  local  treatment  is  not  often  effective  in  enhancing 
cicatrization  of  laryngeal  lesions.  When  carried  out  vigorously,  it  is 
apt  to  do  iiann.  The  application  of  local  escharotics  and  cauteriza- 
tion has  been  harmful  in  the  long  run  or  of  no  l)enefit  in  the  vivst 
majority  of  my  cases.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  St.  Clair  Thomson,' 
lactic  acid,  which  is  the  favorite  drug  used  by  laryngologists,  is 
unavailiiig  except  in  strengths  of  ')()  |X'r  cent,  or  more.  Hence,  sprays 
of  2  {KT  cent,  are  nothing  but  irritating.  Frccpient  applications  are 
also  irrational,  the  object  being  to  produce  an  eschar  which  does  not 
separate  for  one  to  three  weeks.  When  the  slough  is  detached  a 
healing  ulcer  is  exposed;  but  there  are  generally  decix^r  dej)osits 
requiring  a  repetition  of  the  cauterizing  process,  so  that  four  to  twelve 
applications  may  have  to  be  spread  over  as  many  months.  The  use 
of  a  20  to  2')  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol,  or  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
methylene  blue  for  local  application,  as  advised  by  Fetterolf,  is  less 
likely  to  be  painful  or  harmful.  Where  the  nuicous  membrane  is 
unbroken  no  local  application  of  drugs  does  any  good. 

In  a  few  cases  1  have  seen  excellent  results  when  the  patient  creased 

'  Distviscs  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  Now  York,  \{)V2,  p.  006. 
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talking  altogether,  thus  affnnliiig  fx^rfect  rest  to  the  larynx.  Btit  it 
must  he  done  thoroughly.  The  patient  should  ha%'c  a  pad  and  pencil 
and  carr\'  on  all  eonversation  in  writing.  In  two  cases,  both  %vomen, 
in  whom  this  treatment  was  carrieil  tint  jXTfeetly,  t!ie  laryngeal  lesion 
healed.  There  arc»  however,  few  jvatients  who  want  to  sul>init  to  this 
treatment  for  a  long  time.  In  patients  with  advanced  and  active  lesions 
ill  the  lungs,  there  is  no  reason  for  trying  it,  tiecanse  they  nn^  doomed 
anyway. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Fetterolf,^  there  is  f*ne  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  uidimited  use  of  the  voice  is  advisable,  this  being  the  variety 
in  which  the  vocal  cords  are  the  only  parts  of  the  lar\'nx  invol\'ed. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  **  chord itic''  form,  the  cords  apj>t*aring 
slightly  congested  and  having  on  their  upper  and  to  a  sliglit  extent 
on  their  mesial  aspect  a  innnbcr  of  reddish  granular  growths.  These 
are  pi>ssibly  sometimes  submucous  tubercles,  but  more  frequently 
are  distenfied  mucous  glands  with  their  duct  orifices  oc%*hided-  Vocal 
exercise  aids  in  clearing  up  the  condition,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
imj>rovement  of  the  voice  so  frt^quently  follows  an  acute  cor>  za. 

In  all  cases  with  dysphagia  palliative  treatment  must  be  applied. 
We  ma\'  try  to  obtain  relief  by  laryngeal  insufflations  of  ^i  to  5  grains 
of  orthoform  or  anesthesin.  It  is  only  effective  when  there  is  ulceration 
and  tlic  powder  remains  on  the  ulcer.  If  gi\'en  about  one  hour  before 
the  main  meal  the  patient  may  fw*  comfortable  U\r  a  whole  ilay.  The 
following  formulie  may  also  be  used; 

I^ — Orthoformi        ,  ,  ,      .      .  er,  xxx  2,0 

Indofc»mii    .      .      ,  .      -  &*  atxx  2,0 

Montholi gr*vj  0,4 

M.  S.— Insufflate  ft  few  grains  one  hour  before  mpnla. 

I( — Cocnin©  hydrnchlondi  nr^x  0.7 

Morphinise  hydrophloritii  ,  gr.  ij  0.1 

Monthuiis gr.  xv  1,0 

lodrifonru     .  .  SiJ  ^-0 

AcJdi  U>rici >  3u  SO 

M.  S. — losufflate  a  few  israitis  one  hour  before  metds. 


The  application  of  these  pow<ters  is  to  be  made  with  special  insuffla- 
tors. They  are  designed  so  that  the  s[)ray  goes  vertically  downward, 
not  backward  into  the  pharynx. 

In  some  cases  tlie  dysphagia  is  severe  and  not  at  all  intluenced  by 
the  application  of  remedies  locally.  Injections  of  alcohol  into  the 
sujierior  laryngeal  nerve  may  then  l>e  tried,  Helit^f  from  jiaiu  may  be 
obtained  lasting  several  weeks,  Iludolf  Hnffmaiin  was  the  first  to 
suggest  this  m*jde  of  tn^atment.  The  technic  of  the  injection  is  thus 
given  by  J.  Dundas  Grant  :^ 

riace  the  patient  in  a  horizontal  position  and»  with  the  thimab  of 
the  left  hand,  press  the  sound  side  of  the  lar>'nx  toward  the  middle 

I  Hure's  Modern  Treatment.  PhiJadolphift,  VMl,  ii,  \02. 
'  Liiru-ot,  imo,  i.  1734. 
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line  so  that  the  affected  half  projects  distinctly;  the  other  fingers  of 
the  hand  lie  on  this.  The  index  finger  enters  the  space  between  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone  from  without  until  the  patient 


jn^w^0id  muscle  -  -  -  ■ 

Omofymd  musde^^-i 
Steymkj^id  muscle - 
Carotid  arUry-- 


Fig.  99. — The   thyrohyoid   region.     (Grivot.) 


Ifyoid  bone." 


Thi/roid  cartHoye. 


Cricoid  cartilage^  -  V     \ 


Fig.   100. — Space  where  to  insert  the  needle  for  pniducinji  anesthesia  of  the  superior 
hiryngeal  nerve.     (C.'elles.) 
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announces  that  a  painful  spot  had  been  reached.  With  a  little 
practice  one  arrives  at  it  at  the  first  go-ofF,  when  one  has  become 
familiar  with  the  topographical  relations.  Now  the  nail  of  the  index 
finger  is  placed  on  the  skin  (which  has  been  previously  disinfected) 
in  such  a  way  that  the  point  of  entrance  for  the  needle  lies  opposite 
its  middle.  The  needle  is  pushed  in  for  about  1 .5  cm.  and  this  distance 
is  marked  off  on  the  needle  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 
According  to  the  thickness  of  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  the 
perforation  has  to  be  more  or  less  deep.  The  needle  is  then  .carefully 
moved  so  as  to  seek  a  spot  at  which  the  patient  states  that  he  feels 
pain  in  the  ear.  The  syringe  filled  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  45°  C.  (118°  F.)  is  screwed  on  to  the  handle  and 
the  piston  is  then  slowly  pressed  down.  The  patient  now  feels  pain 
in  the  ear,  the  passing  off  of  which  he  hidicates  by  raising  his  hand. 
During  the  operation  he  has  to  avoid  both  swallowing  and  speaking; 
if,  however,  he  makes  a  movement  of  swallowing  we  must  follow  the 
movement  of  the  syringe  with  a  light  touch.  The  injection  is  kept  up 
urtil  no  further  pain  occurs  in  the  ear;  then  the  needle  is  removed  and 
collodion  or  sticking  plaster  is  placed  on  the  spot  of  the  injection 
without  pressure.  The  needle  employed  should  be  one  with  a  point 
bevell(?(l  off  much  more  obtusely  than  in  an  ordinary  hypodermic 
needle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  puncturing  a  vessel. 

I  have  tried  this  method  in  many  cases  and  obtained  relief  for  the 
patient  in  about  50  per  cent.  Failures  are  due  to  missing  the  nerve, 
which  is  unavoidable  in  many  cases. 

There  are  cases  in  which  all  the  above  fail  to  relieve  the  sufferer 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  large  doses  of  anodyne  drugs.  In  some  we 
may  obtain  relief  by  helping  the  patient  in  the  following  manner  while 
he  eats:  A  trainee!  {XTson  stands  behind  the  patient  and  makes  firm 
and  even  pressure  at  the  angle  of  each  jaw  at  the  moment  of  swallow- 
ing. Another  way  is  known  as  Wolfenden's  position:  The  patient 
lies  prone  over  the  bed  with  the  face  over  the  end  and  sucks  the 
nourishment  through  a  glass  tube  from  a  cup  on  the  floor.  These 
maneuvres  seem  cumbersome,  to  say  the  least,  but  when  having 
under  our  care  a  patient  who  cannot  swallow  even  water  without 
severe  pains  in  the  throat,  we  are  ready  to  try  anything. 

There  remains  yet  to  mention  the  various  operations  of  curettage 
and  cautery  which  laryngologists  perform  in  these  cases.  Some 
employ  direct  laryngoscopy  while  operating,  but  this  is  not  only  vio- 
lent, but  the  results  have  been  disastrous  in  all  the  cases  that  have 
been  done  for  me.  In  advising  operation  to  a  patient  of  this  class  we 
must  first  ascertain  the  general  and  the  local  condition  of  the  lungs. 
In  case  the  prognosis  is  poor  because  of  the  general  condition,  there  is  no 
reason  for  ojxjrating.  I  always  object  to  operations  in  febrile  and 
cachectic  patients. 
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bleeding  from,  150,  206 

breath  sounds  over,  361 

bronchiectatic,  146,  478 

in  aged  patients,  416 
closed,  149 
cough  from,  168 
diamosis  of,  358 
healing  of,  150 
mixed  infection  in,  35 
Much's  granules  in,  35 
phantom,  363 

prognostic  significance  of,  519 
rupture  of,  into  pleura,  150 
skiagraphy  of,  322 
sputum  from,  171 
tympany  over,  358 
whispnered  voice  over,  311 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  504 
Cheese  as  a  food,  615 

tubercle  bacilli  in,  20 
Chest  in  aged  persons,  417 
asymmetry  of,  267 
of  children,  404 
deformity  of,  65 
normal,  266 

radiographic  picture  of,  314 
Children,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  389 
bovine  infection  of,  28 
characteristics  of,  389 
prognosis  of,  394,  412 
symptoms  of,  394 
treatment  of,  708 
tubercuhn  test  in,  65,  411 
Chloasma  phthisicorum,  233 
Chlorosis,  243,  332 
Circumcision  infection  of  wound,  127 
City  life,  tuberculosis  and,  70,  71 
Civihzation,  tuberculosis  and,  57,  69 
Classification  of  phthisis,  325 
author's,  328 
official,  325 
shortcomings  of,  326 
Climate,  infection  and,  67,  69 
Climates,  desert,  559 
mountain,  591 

contra-indications,  594 
indications,  593 
sea,  595 
Climatic  treatment,  586 
cost  of,  587 

economic  aspects  of,  586 
vs.  open  air  treatment,  575 
where  obtained,  590 
Clothing,  558 


Clubbed  fingers,  234 

in  fibroid  phthisis,  378 
Cod  hver  oil,  631 

administration,  633 
contra-indications,  632 
indications,  632 
Cog-wheel  breathing,  300 
Cold,  effects  of,  on  tubercle  bacilli,  20 
Colds  as  predisposing  factors,  99 

tubercle  bacilli  in,  340 
Collapse,  during  hemorrhages,  205 
induration,  474 
in  pneumothorax,  460 
treatment  of,  660 
Complement-fixation  test,  347 

prognostic  value  of,  522 
Complexion,  232,  263 
Comphcations  of  phthisis,  492 

abscess  of  chest  waU,  510 
app>endicitis,  503 
cardiac,  505 
empyema,  444 
gangrene  of  lung,  499 
influenza,  492 
intestinal  tuberculosis,  499 
laryngeal  tuberculosis,  493 
meningitis,  504 
myocarditis,  505 
pericarditis,  505 
peritonitis,  500 
phlebitis,  506 
pleural  effusions,  443 
pleurisy,  dry,  437 
pneumothorax,  460 
purpura,  510 
pyelitis,  509 
terminal  edema,  509 
thrombosis,  506 

influence  on  prognosis,  367 
tongue,  ulceration  of,  509 
treatment  of,  714 
urogenital  tract,  508 
Condiments  m  diet,  317 
Congenital  infection,  90 
Conjugal  phthisis,  123 
Constipation,  228 

in  meningitis,  504 
in  peritonitis,  502 
treatment  of,  663 
Corset,  558 
Cou^h,  164 

m  abortive  tuberculosis,  386 
in  acut«  phthisis,  370 
in  advanced  phthisis,  352 
in  aged,  tuberculous,  416 
in  bronchial  adenopathy,  400 
diagnostic  significance  of,  169 
effects  of  posture  on,  168 
emetic,  166 

treatment  of,  647 
in  fibroid  phthisis,  378 
frequency  of,  164 
hysterical,  165,  169 
in  incipient  phthisis,  333 
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Cough,  paroxysmal,  165 
in  infants,  393 

prognostic  significance  of,  169 

psychotherapy  of,  644 

treatment  of,  644 
medicinal,  646 
"Cough  phenomenon,"  317 
Cracked-pot  resonance,  361 
Creosote,  622 

administration  of,  624 

carbonate,  626 

cinnamate,  626 

contra-indications  for,  624 

for  cough,  646 

in  gastritis,  663 

inoications  for,  624 

inhalation  of,  625 
Crepitation,  305 
Cure,  tendencies  to,  532 
Cuspidors,  547 
Cyanosis,  233 

in  fibroid  phthisis,  379 


Death,  modes  of,  365 

in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  498 

in  pleurisy,  447 

from    pulmonary    hemorrhage, 

220 
premonitory  signs  of,  366 
rates  from  tuberculosis,  69,  79 
Degeneration,  amyloid,  154 

stigmata  of,  95 
Delirium,  257,  504 
Demincralization,  93 
Dermograi)hi8m,  252 
Desert  climate,  597 
d'Kspine's  si^n,  407 
Dextrocardiji,  35(i,  3()4 
Diabetes,  104 

artificial  imeuinothorax  and,  695 
Diagnosis  l)y  animal  inoeulation,  177 
differential,  471 

from  abscess  of  lung,  482 
from  actinoniyrosis,  4S5 
from  apical  catarrh,  475 
from  l)r()nchiectasis,  479 
from  bronchopulmonary  spiro- 
chetosis, 4<S() 
from  cancer  of  lung,  4S'{ 
from  cardiac  disease,  4S7 
from  chronic  bronchitis,  47S 

pulmonary  processes,  475 
from  gangrene  of  lung,  4S2 
from  hyiH^rthyroidism,  491 
from  influenza,  478 
from  mitral  stenosis,  488 
from     non-s|x;cific     j^ulmonary 

infections.  475 
from  pleural  vomica',  481 
from  pulmonary  infarction,  4^9 
streptotriehosis,  486 


Diagnosis,     dififerential.     from     rhino- 
pharyngeal  disease,  472 
from  syphilis  of  lung,  489 

elementary  principles  of,  159 

hazards  of  hasty,  156 

natural  method  of,  159 

skiagraphy  in,  313 
Diaphragm,  skiagraphy  of,  318 
Diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  423 
Diarrhea,  228,  499 

emaciation  and,  230 

treatment  of,  664 
Diathesis,  86,  92 

arthritic,  524 
Diazo-reaction,  522 
Diet,  608 

carbohydrates  in,  618 

condiments  in,  618 

eggs  in,  615 

fats  in,  617 
j  in  hemoptysis,  659 

I  individuahzation  of,  608 

milk  in,  614 

need  for  special,  610 

proteids  in,  613 

salts  in,  618 

variety  in,  611 

vegetarian.  614 

weight  and,  609 
Dietaries,  619 
Dietetic  treatment,  608 
Digitalis,  in  hemoptysis,  657 
Disease  vs.  infection,  56,  375 
Diseases,  antagonistic,  524 
Dispensaries,  603 
Droplet  infection,  43,  547 
Duotal,  626 
Dust,  108 

coal,  109 

efTects  of,  on  lungs,  109 

in  etiology  of  fibroid  phthisis,  376 

infect  ivity  of,  41,  42 

tubercle  bacilH  in,  20 
Dysi)ei)sia,  22^5 

in  advanced  i)hthisis,  226 

frefjuency  of,  223 
Dysi>hagia.  495 

in  artificial  i)neumothonix,  687 

treatment  of,  721 
I)vsi)honia,  495 
Dyspnea,  240 

in  artificial  pneumothorax,  681,  (>S3 

as  a  danger  signal,  567 

in  fibroid  phthisis,  379,  382 

in  infants,  393 

in  pneumothorax,  460 

treatment  of,  OkiO 

in  tuberculosis  in  the  aged,  416 


Eak,  95 

Economic  comlitions  in  etiology,  72,  555 
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Economic  conditions,  prognosis  and,  523  | 
Edema,  angioneurotic,  233 
cachectic,  508 

of  legs,  607  I 

terminal,  249,  509  i 

weight  ot  patient  and,  230  I 

Effusion,  pleural,  429 

absorption  of,  437 
in  acute  phthisis,  438 
in  artificial  pneumothorax,  688 
in  chronic  phthisis,  443 
cytology  of  fluid  in,  435 
(usplacement  of  organs  in,  434 
EUis's  line  in,  431 
exploratory  puncture  in,  434 
Grocco's  sign  in,  433 
hemorrhagic,  443 
physical  signs  of,  430 
in  pneumothorax,  467 
prognosis  in,  447 
purulent,  444 

symptoms  of,  445 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  448 
Eggs,  anorexia  and,  224 
dangers  of  raw,  616 
as  a  food,  615 
Egotism,  257 

Elastic  fibers  in  sputum,  178 
Ellis's  line,  431 
Emaciation,  228 

in  acute  phthisis,  370 
in  advanced  phthisis,  353 
in  arrested  disease,  527 
in  artificial  pneumothorax,  681 
in  children,  397 
effects  of,  229 
extent  of,  229 
in  fibroid  phthisis,  378 
in  incipient  phthisis,  333 
in  infants,  393 
in  peritonitis,  502 
in  phthisis  in  the  aged,  416 
prognostic  significance  of,  230 
seasonal  influences,  231 
Embolism,  507 
gas,  685 
pulmonary,  489 
EmbryOj  tubercle  bacilli  in,  88,  90 
Emetin  in  hemoptysis,  655 
Emphysema  in  artificial  pneumothorax, 
686 
cough  in,  165 
cutaneous,  696 
pathology  of,  146 
Empyema,  444 

prognosis  of,  457 
treatment  of,  715 
Endemic  diseases  in  etiology,  105 
Endotoxins,  32 
Environment,  change  of,  584 
Epidemiolo^,  56 
Epidid;ymitis,  509 
Ergot  in  hemoptysis,  657 
Eugenics,  tuberculosis  and,  551 


Euphoria,  257 
Euthanasia,  257 
Exercise,  569 

effects  of,  on  temperature,  187,  567 
Expectoration,  170.     See  also  Sputum, 

treatment  of,  648 
Exposure  to  infection,  161,  539 
Extrapleural  pneumolysis,  700 
Eye,  269 

color  of,  263 


Facies,  263 
Fat  in  diet,  617 

intolerance  of,  225 

"phthisis,"  196,  231,  378,  527 
treatment  of,  707 
Fetus,  bacilli  in.  89 

infection  ot,  90 
Fever,  181 

in  abortive  tuberculosis,  386 

absence  of,  195 

in  acute  phthisis,  353 

in  advanced  phthisis,  353 

in  aged  patients,  416 

anorexia  and^  224 

antipyretics  m,  651 

in  children,  397 

continuous,  192 

cyclic,  192 

diagnostic  significance  of,  197 

in  oQfferential  diagnosis,  473 

due  to  complications,  196 
to  medication,  196 

effects  of  artificial  pneumothorax  on, 
681 
of  rest  on,  567,  568 

in  filMToid  phthisis,  378,  381 

hectic,  193,  353 
i  hydrotherapy  of,  650 

I  hysterical,  190 

in  incipient  phthisis,  185,  333 

influence  of  hemoptysis  on,  220 

irregular,  194 

medication  for,  651 

mixed  infection  in,  196 

mountain  climate  for,  593 

open-air  treatment  for,  582 

in  pleurisy,  430 

prcmcnatnial,  187,  260 

prognostic  significance  of,  197,  516 

provoked,  186 

pulse  in,  240 

rest  and,  567 

reversed  type,  191 

symptoms  of,  185 

in  tracheobronchial  adenopathy,  397 

treatment  of,  648 

in  tuberculin  reactions,  345 

in   tuberculous  bronchopneumonia, 
373 
Fibroid  phthisis,  375 
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Fibroid  phthisis  in  aged,  415 
cough  in.  165 
course  ot,  379 
diagnosis  of,  380 
emphysematous,  378 
etiology  of,  376 
forms  of,  377 
hemoptysis  in,  206 
pleural,  382 
prognosis  of,  383 
treatment  of,  707 
Fibrosis,  138,  151,  380 
Fish  in  diet,  614,  617 
Fluoroscopy,  316 
Focal  reaction,  345 

from  creosote,  623 
from  iodides,  629 
Foods,  carbohydrates,  618 
cheese,  615 
condiments,  618 
eggs,  615 
fish,  614,  617 
milk,  614 

nutritive  value  of,  609 
protein,  613 
salts,  618 
variety  of,  611 
Football  games  in  etiolog>',  113 
Forced  feeding,  609 
Fremitus,  vocal,  273 
Friction  sounds,  308,  427 

differentiation  from  rales,  427, 
454 
Friedreich's  phenomenon,  359 


O 


Gahhet's  stain,  17^^ 

Galloping  c()nsum])ti()n,  308,  372 

(lames,  572 

indoor,  573 

outdoor,  572 
(langreno  of  hmj^,  41)9 

difTcfditiation     from     tuberculosis, 
482 
Gastric  disturl)ancos,  223 

in  advanced  phthisis,  226 
troatinont  of,  tU)3 
Gelatin  in  henioi^tysis,  ()57 
Genius,  tulnTculosis  and,  258 
Gooj^raphical  (list  HI  nit  ion,  69 
Gorhardt's  phononionon,  359 
Genninativo  transmission,  88 
Giant  cells,  135 

in  fibrosis,  375 
Glands,  bovine  bacilli  in,  29 

cervical,  491 

enlarged,  2(>5 

hilus,  skiagraphy  of,  315,  409 

supraclavicular.  252,  428 

tracheobronchial,  140,  153,  396 
Glycerophosphates,  6.31 
Gout,  524 


Gout  and  fibroid  phthisis,  375,  380 
Graduated  labor,  670 
Granules,  Much's,  18 

staining  of,  176 
Grass  bacillus,  26 
Grocco's  triangle,  433 
Guaiacol,  626 

antipyretic  action  of,  651 

carbonate,  626 


Habitus  phthisicus,  263 
in  children,  404 
Hair,  234 

Handkerchiefs,  549 
Hasty  consumption,  368 
Headache,  504 
Head's  zones,  254 
Heart,  disease  of,  102 

differentiation  of,  from  phthisis, 

487 
hemoptysis  and,  212,  488 

displacement  of,  355,  364,  382 

palpitation  of,  239 

size  of,  in  phthisis,  102 
Heat,  action  of,  on  bacilh,  19 
Hectic  fever,  193,  353 
Hematemesis,  227 

hemoptysis  and,  218 
Hematogenic  infection,  48 

in  children,  389 
Hemophobia,  215 
Hemoptysis,  201 

in  abortive  tuberculosis,  386 

in  acute  phthisis,  370 

respiratory  disciuses,  211 

adrenalin  in,  657 

in  advanced  phthisis,  35^^,  366 

in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  213 

in  arR»sted  disease,  526 

arthritic,  211 

artificial  pneumothorax  for,  655,  ()92 

atroi)in  for,  657 

blood-pressure  and,  243 
senim  in,  658 

in  bronchiectasis,  213,  218,  479 

in  bronchitis,  210 

bronchopneumonia  after,  221 

calcium  for,  658 

cam])hor  for,  658 

causes  of,  207,  216 

convalescence  from,  659 

death  due  to,  220,  366 

diagnostic  significance  of,  209 

digitalis  in,  657 

during  lactation,  214 
nienoi)ause,  713 

eiudeniics  of,  209 

from  esophagus,  211,  213 

"false,"  210 

fatal,  20(>,  220 

in  fibroid  phthisis,  206 
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Hemoptysis  in  heart  diseases,  212,  488 

hematemesis  and,  218 

hereditary,  216 

hysterical,  215 

in  incipient  tuberculosis,  334 

influence  of,  on  course  of  disease, 
220 

in  influenza,  212 

menstrual,  214 

morphin  in,  654 

of  nervous  origin,  215 

at  onset  of  phthisis,  204 

overexertion  and,  208 

pathology  of,  149,  202 

m  phthisis  in  aged,  417 

in  pleurisy,  212,  429 

in  pregnant  women,  214 

premonitory  symptoms  of,  205 

prognostic  significance  of,  219,  517 

prophylaxis  of,  652 

in  pulmonary  emphysema,  211 
infarction,  213 

in  rhinopharjTigcal  conditions,  210 

seasonal  influences  and,  208 

sexual  differences  and,  207 

spurious,  211 

sputum  during,  172 

statistics  of,  201 

terminal,  203,  206,  220 

traumatic,  114 

treatment  of,  652 
diet  in,  659 
medicinal,  656 
tuberculin  jn,  643 
venesection  in.  658 
Hemorrhages,  intestinal,  499 
Hemorrhagic  phthisis,  207 
Heredity,  S7 

biological,  88 

clinical  facts  of,  92 

definition  of,  77 

prognosis  and,  515 

social,  88 

statistics  of,  87 
Hermann  stain,  174 
Herpes  zoster,  233 
Hilus  shadow,  292 

in  children,  409 

"dimple,"  405 
History  of  exposure,  101 

in  infants,  391 

of  patient,  87,  KU) 

of  present  illness,  101 

rehability  of,  87 
Hoarseness,  170 

in  laryngeal  tul)erculosis,  497 
Hydropneumothorax,  4(51,  404,  (>88 

skiagraphy  of,  407 

treatment  of,  717 
Hydrotherapy,  557 

for  fever,  050 
Hygiene,  jK»rsonal,  55() 
Hyi)eraci(lit.y,  treatment  of,  ()0.3 
Hyi)ert»sthesia,  25:^ 

47 


Hyperesthesia  in  pleurisy,  423 
HxTTcrsensitiveness  for  foreign  proteins, 
33,  346 

phenomena  of,  33 

to  tuberculin,  340,  636 
Hyperthyroidism,  334,  491 
Hypotension,  arterial,  242 


ICHTHYOL,  627 

Idiocy,  255 

Immigrants,  tulierculosis  among,  08 

Immunity,  118,  125 

acquired  by  infection,  119,  125 
clinical  facts  of,  125 
experimental  pn)of  of,  119 
failure  of,  128 
"father/'  125 
of  hospital  staffs,  121 
of  hasUnds,  123 
"mother,"  124 
of  nurses,  121 

phthisis  a  manifestation  of,   127 
of  physicians,  121 
through  bovine  infection,  128 
of  wives,  123 
Immunization,  with  acid-fast  bacilli,  20 
I  with  bovine  bacilli,  128 

Incipient  phthisis.    See  Phtlusis. 
I  course  of,  350 

symptoms  of,  332 
I  treatment  of,  702 

I  Incubation,  period  of,  392 
t  Indians,  American,  tuberculosis  among, 
I      07, 68 
I  Infancy,  tuberculosis  in,  371 

diagnosis  of,  394 
I  morbidity  during,  53S 

I  prognosis  of,  394 

prophylaxis  of,  337 
symptoms  of,  392 
I  Infection,  tuberculoa**,  37 
of  adults,  43,  543 
age  influence  on,  74 
i  of  aged  persons,  415 

'  barriers  against,  45 

Ix^nevolent,  544 
lx)vine,  53,  541 
bronchogenic,  48 
of  children,  117 
congenital,  90 
contact,  40 
disease  and,  llt>,  150 
in  children,  MH] 
droplet,  43,  547 
exix)sure  and,  121,  101,  39<» 
familial,  391 
of  fetus,  <K) 
fre(iuency  of,  57 
hematogenic,  40,  48 
housing  ctmditions  and,  42 
'  of  infants,  58,  117 
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Infection,  tuberculous,  by  ingestion,  49 

by  inhalation,  41 

intrauterine,  90 

lymphogenic,  49 

mixed,  35 

of  nurses,  121 

of  physicians,  121 

placental,  90 

poverty  and,  73 

primary,  391 

problems  of,  37 

m  rural  populations,  67 

secondary,  36 

sex  influences  in,  75 

social  conditions  and,  72 

spermatogenic,  89 

statistics  of,  63 

through  skin,  40 
sweat,  200 
tonsils,  50,  100 

under  normal  conditions,  42 
Influenza,  106 

as  a  complication  of  phthisis,  492 
in  etiology,  106 
Inhalation  of  baciUi,  41 
Injury  as  a  cause  of  phthisis,  112 
Insanity,  255 
Insomnia,  258 

due  to  cough,  165 
treatment  of,  661 
Inspection,  263 

in  incipient  phthisis,  334 
technic  of,  267 
Intellect  of  consumptives,  258 
Internal  secretions,  93 
Intestine,  tul)errulosi8  of,  154,  228,  499 

diagnosis  of,  500 

emaciation  {ind,  230 

I)ath()logy  of,  154 

syiiiptoiiis  of,  22S,  409 
Institutional  treat mcnt,  599.     See  Sana- 

toriuins. 
Interlo})ar  pleurisy,  42(),  442 
Iodine  in  treatment  of  phthisis,  ()29 
Ischiorectal  abscess,  500 
Isolation  of  tuberculous,  nM) 


Joints,  bovine  l)acilli  in,  29 
tui)erculosis  of,  74,  3S0 


K 


KiDNKYS.  247 

amyloid,  249,  509 

tuU^rcuIosis  of,  diagnosis  of,  509 
Kroui^'s  resonant  area,  2S5 

in  incipient  phthisis,  '.VA'^ 
Kyplioscoliosis,  2)iS 
Kyphosis.  2»'>9 


Labor,  effects  of  disease  on,  260 
Lagging,  267 

significance  of,  268 
Languor,  190,  333 

I  Larynx  in  artificial  pneumothorax,  695 
I         tul>erculosis  of,  493 
j  diagnosis  of,  496 

i  freouency  of,  493 

patholo^  of,  153 
prognosis  in,  498 
smoking  and,  559 
symptoms  of,  404 
treatment  of,  718 
Latent  lesions,  57 
Lepra  bacilli,  26 

Lesions,  tuberculous,  among  healthy,  57 
frequency  of,  in  children,  57 
initial,  47 
repair  of,  150 
Leukocytosis,  243,  244 
Lime  starvation,  92 
Lips,  tul)erculous  ulceraticm  of,  510 
I  Liver,  tubcrculasis  of,  155 
Locus  minoris  resistentia^,  92 
Lumbar  puncture,  504 
Lungs,  tubercles  of,  139 

extension  of  lesion  in,  142 
first  lesion,  142 
gross  appearance,  139 
Lupus  vulgaris,  41 
'  Lycopodium,  simulating  tul)ercle  bacilli, 
I      340 

I  ^ 

Malaria  complicating  phthisis,  191) 
I  Malt.  ()33 

Manometer,  671 
!        ,  functions  of,  573 
,  Manometric  hints,  676 
Marriage  of  tul>erculous,  125,  550 
Measles,  in  etiology,  105 
Meat,  613 

eating,  t ulxjrculosis  and,  525 

raw,  613 

tubercle  bacilli  in.  20 
Medication,  fever  and,  19() 

h.armless,  t)22 

hemoptysis  and,  20S 
Medicinal  treatment.  621 

in  advanced  phthisis,  704 
of  cliildren,  711 
Meningitis.  .504 

Menoi)ause,  tul>erculosis  during,  7\'A 
Menstruation,  distur})ances  of,  259 

fever  during.  188 

hemoptysis  during.  214 

vicarious,  2l4 
Mental  traits,  250 
Mercury  succinimide,  tvU) 
Metabolism,  calcium,  9;^ 

disturbances  in,  92 
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Metabolism,  purin,  525 
Metallic  tinkle,  362,  465 
Milk,  anorexia  and,  224 
in  diet,  614 

human,  tubercle  bacilli  in,  540 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  20,  26,  53 
Miners,  rarity  of  tuberculosis  among,  1 10 
Mitral  stenosis,  hemoptysis  in,  212 

tuberculosis  and,  103,  488 
Mixed  infection,  35 

in  cavities,  148 
Morbidity,  influence  of  age  on,  58,  389, 

415 
Moro  test,  344 
Morphin  in  hemoptysis,  654 
Mortality,  tuberculous,  69,  78 
decline  in,  79 

causes  of,  82 
effects  of  campaign  against,  80 
sexual  differences,  71 
Mountain  climates,  591 
Much's  granules,  18 

staining  of^  176 
Murmur,  hemic,  in  infraclavicular  space, 

337 
Murmurs,  cardiac,  in  phthisis,  103 
Muscles,  155 

degeneration  of,  269 
pathology  of,  155 
spasm  of,  260 
wasting  of,  229 
Myocarditis,  505 


Nails,  234 

Negroes,  tuberculosis  in,  68,  83 

Nephritis,  248 

and  tuberculosis,  524 
Nervous  symptoms,  251 
Neurasthenia,  232,  251 
Nightsweats,  198 

causes  of,  198 

in  children,  398 

symptoms  of,  198 

treatment  of,  652 
Nitrites  in  hemopt3rsis,  656 
Nocardia,  486 
Nose,  tubercle  bacilli  in,  46 


Obesitt,  231,  527,  569,  610 

treatment  of,  708 
Occup)ation,  dusty,  108 

in  etiology,  76,  107 

for  arrested  cases,  560,  706 

indoor,  563 
Ochrodermia,  243 
Oliguria.  248 
Onset  ot  phthisis,  161 
acute,  369 


Onset  of  phthisis,  incipient,  331 
with  hemoptysis,  204 

Open-air  schools,  710 
treatment,  574 

of  children,  573 
contra-indications,  585 
for  febrile  patients,  582 
results  obtained  from,  584 
technic  of,  577 
V8.  climatic,  575 
where  obtainable,  574 

Ophthalmoreaction,  344 

Opiates  for  cough,  647 

Opsonic  index,  244 

Osteo-arthropathy,  pulmonary,  228 

Overcrowding  and  tuberculosis,  73 

Overfeeding,  609 

precautions  necessary  while,  612 
symptoms  of,  612 

Ovum,  tubercle  bacilli  in,  89 

Ozone,  591 


Pains,  253 

in  artificial  pneumothorax,  686 

in  chest,  253 

treatment  of,  661 

in  pleurisy,  423 
Palpation,  263,  273 

"light  touch,"  267 

technic  of,  267 
Palpitation,  cardiac,  239 
Parrot's  law,  140 
Pasteurization  of  milk,  20 
Pathologist's  wart,  40 
Pathology,  134 

of  fibroid  phthisis,  377 

of  phthisis  in  aged,  415 
Pectoriloquy,  311,  362 
Percussion,  274 

in  abortive  tuberculosis,  387 

in  advanced  phthisis,  355 

in  aged  patients,  417 

aims  of,  274 

apical,  285,  290 

auscultation  and,  274 

in  bronchial  adenopathy,  405 

comparative,  281 

diagnostic  value  of,  295 

hooked  finger,  280 

in  incipient  phthisis,  335 

over  cavities,  358 

in  pneumothorax,  463 

respiratory,  284 

sources  of  error  in,  289,  290 

technic  of,  276 

tidal,  292 
Percutaneous  tuberculin  test,  341 
Pericarditis,  505 
Perichondritis.  495 
Peritonitis,  tuoerculous,  500 
Personal  hygiene,  556 
Pertussis,  105 
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Phagocytes,  135 
Phlebitis,  367,  506 
Phrenicotomie,  601 
Phthisiogenesis,  116 
problems  of,  84 
Phthisiophobia,  545 

Phthisiotherapy,  psychic  factors  in,  538 
Phthisis  acquired  during  childhood,  117 
acute,  368 

etiology  of,  358,  372 
diagnosis  of,  371,  374 
symptoms  of,  369,  372 
treatment  of,  707 
advanced,  350 

duration  of,  364 
oscillating  course  of,  351 
physical  signs  of,  354 
symptoms  of,  352 
treatment  of,  703 
medicinal,  704 
in  aged,  415 

course  of,  418 
diagnosis  of,  418 
etiology  of,  415 
frequency  of,  415 
physical  signs  of,  417 
symptoms  of,  416 
treatment  of,  712 
bovine  bacilli  in,  29 
clinical  forms  of,  324 
closed.  122 
complications  of,  492 
confirmata,  325 
conjugal,  123 
curability  of,  512 
diabetes  and,  104 
a  distinctly  human  disease,  1 16 
factors  predisposing  to,  84 
familial,  87  i 

fat,  231  I 

fibroid,  375.     See  Fibroid  phthisis, 
hemorrhagic,  207  i 

incipient,  331  I 

course  of,  350 

curability  of,  512  j 

diagnosis  of,  338 

comi)lonK'iit-fixation   test 

in,  347 
elements  of,  338 
sources  of  error  in,  33S 
tu})erculin  test  in,  340 
onset  of,  331 
I)hysical  signs  of,  334 
svmi)toms  of,  332 
latency  of,  118 

liilHis  and.  125  | 

a  manifestation  of  immunity,  127      | 
marital,  123 

occulta,  325  ' 

''oi)en,"  122 

I)atholo^y  of,  131  i 

|K)lynj()rphisms  of.  324  | 

prevention  of,  537 
prognosis  of,  512  j 


Phthisis,  rarity  of,  in  children,  389,  542 
scrofula  and,  125 
stages  of,  325 
stigmata  of,  263 
traumatic,  112 
treatment  of,  702 
Pityriasis  tabesccntium,  233 

versicolor,  233 
Placenta,  tubercle  bacilli  in,  90 
Placental  transmission,  90 
Pleura,  accommodative  lowers  of,  462 
anatomy  of,  419 
infection  of,  422 
pain  referred  from,  254,  423 
pathology  of,  153,  420 
tulxjrculosis  of,  419 
Pleural  adhesions,  153,  440,  695 

diagnosis  of,  441,  695 

skiagraphy  of,  442 
eflfusion,  429 

in  acute  phthisis,  438 

in  artificial  pneumothorax,  688 

in  chronic  phthisis,  439 

cytology  ot,  435 

displacement  of  organs  in,  438 

examination  of  exudate  from, 
435 

exploratory  puncture  for,  434 

hemorrhagic,  443 

interlobarj  443 

physical  signs  of,  430 

m  pneumothorax,  464 

prognosis  in,  447 

symptoms  of,  429,  445 

tubercle  bacilli  in,  446 
shock,  684 
vomicae,  481 
Pleurisy,  100,  422 

in  acute  phthisis,  438 

ai)ical,  426 

iH'neficial,  453 

course  of,  436 

diaphragmatic,  423 

dry,  422,  123 

during  chronic  phthisis,  453 

cfTccts  of,  on  course  of  phthLsis,  453 

etiology  of,  422 

idiopathic.  423 

initial,  429 

interlobar,  443 

non-s|x»cific,  452 

I)ains  in,  254,  423 

I)rimary,  422 

prognosis  in,  446 

factors  influencing,  453 

influence  of  age  in,  554 

in  primary,  44() 

in  i)urulent,  457 

in  sec4)ndary,  456 
recurrent,  426 

skiagraphy  in,  323,  436,  442 
sudden  death  in,  448 
symptoms  of,  423.  439 
traumatic,  114,  423 
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Pleunsy,  treatment  of,  714 
tuberculous  nature  of,  448 
varieties  of,  422 
Pleximeter,  278 

hooked-finger,  280 
Plumbism,  525 
Pneumokoniosis,  88,  108 
Pneumonia,  caseoas,  141 

lobar,  tul>erculosis  and,  99,  109 
Pneumopericardium,  466 
Pneumothorax,  458 
artificial,  666 

in  advanced  phthisis,  692 
apparatus  for  induction  of,  671 
bilateral,  694,  697 
Bniuer's  metluxl,  668 
cases  suitable  for,  697 
complications  of,  684 
emphysema,  686 
empyema,  689 
gas  embolism,  685 
pains,  686 
pleural  effusion,  688 

shock,  684 
rupture  of  lung,  690 
spontaneous  pneumo- 
thorax, 686 
contra-indications  to,  694 
diagnostic,  694 
duration  of  treatment,  698 
dvspnea  in,  683 
fibroid  phthisis  after,  382 
final  p^ressure  allowed,  680 
Forlanini  method,  669 
frequency  of  refills,  680 
gas  embolism  in,  685 

used  for,  674 
for  hemoptysis,  656,  692 
indications  for,  691 
induction  of,  6iB8 
injection  in,  selection  of,  point 

for,  674 
in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  694 
local  anesthesia  in,  675 
manometer  in,  672,  676 
Murphy's  method  of,  669,  679 
needle  for,  673 
partial,  697 

perforation  of  lung  in,  690 
physical  signs  of,  683 
pleural  adhesions  and,  696 

shock  and,  684 
pregnancy  and,  695 
pupils  in,  253 
refilling  in,  technic  of,  679 
results  of  treatment,  699 
thoracocentesis  in,  675 
diagnostic,  694 
hemopt^rsis  and,  216 
in  phthisis,  460 

diagnosis  of,  465 
displacement  of  organs  in,  462 
double,  463 
effusion  in,  464 


Pneumothorax  in  phthisis,  frequency  of, 
460 
latent,  463 
localized,  462,  468 
mute,  463 
partial,  462,  468 
pathology  of,  150,  458 
physical  signs  of,  463 
prognosis  in,  469 
skiagraphy  in,  467 
succussion  sound  in,  464 
symptoms  of,  460 
tapping  of,  462 
"providential,"  717 
spontaneous,  458 
treatment  of,  715 
Poisons  of  tubercle  baciUi,  30 
Polyuria,  248 
Polyserositis,  447 
Poverty,  prognosis  of  phthisis  and,  523 

tuberculosis  and,  72,  73 
Predisposition,  84 

anatomical  factors  and,  94 
constitutional  factors  and,  94 
diabetes  and,  104 

diseases  of  heart  and  bloodvessels 
and,  102 
of  respiratory  tract  and,  99 
hereditary,  87 
influenza  and,  105 
injury  and,  1 12 
metabolic,  92 
nature  of,  129 
physical  stigmata  of,  94 
theories  of,  86 
Pregnancy^  260,  551 

artificial  pneumothorax  and,  695 
infection  during,  91 
tuberculosis  and,  519 
Procreation  by  phthisical  patients,  551 
Prognosis,  512 

in  abortive  tuberculosis,  385,  513 

activity  of  disease  and,  516 

in  acute  phthisis,  374,  513 

Arneth's  blood  picture  in,  244 

in  arrested  disease,  526 

cavities  and,  519 

in  children,  412 

complement-fixation  test  in,  522 

complicating  influenza  and,  518 

complications  and,  517 

diazo  reaction  in,  522 

economic  conditions  and,  523 

elements  of,  513 

emaciation  and,  527 

fever  and,  197,  516 

in  fibroid  phthisis,  381 

hemoptysis  and,  219,  515,  517 

heredity  and,  514 

histor>'  of  patient  and,  514 

in  infants,  394 

of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  498 

physical  signs  in,  517 

pleurisv  and,  446,  447,  456,  518 
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Prognosis  of  pneumothorax,  469 

pregnancy  and,  519 

pulse-rate  in,  517 

m  quiescent  disease,  526 

special  tests  in,  522 

surgical  oi)erations  and,  518 

symptomatology  and,  516 

thrombosis  and,  508 

urochromogt»n  reaction  in,  522 

in  various  forms  of  phthisis,  513 
Prolificity  of  tulierculoas,  260 
Prophylaxis,  5:i7 

in  adults,  543 

in  childn'U,  541 

duties  of  comnumity  in,  549 

failure  of,  S3 

in  infants,  537 

marriage  and,  550 

of  phthisis,  544 

of  reinfection,  542 
Proteid  footls,  613 
Psychasthenia,  251 
I^sychic  traitj?,  255 
Psychotherapy,  535 

with  medication,  621 

with  tulxirculin,  641 
Pulse,  240 

in  abortive  tuberculosis,  387 

in  aged  tuberculous,  416 

in  incipient  tulx^rculosis,  334 

instability  of,  334 

in  meningitis,  504 

in  pleural  effusions,  430 

prognostic  value  of,  517 

slow,  242 
Pupils,  dilatation  of,  252,  428 

inequaUty  of,  24S 

in  pleuriHy,  428 
PiL<*,  tu(>erculous,  138 
I'yoiMKMiinothorax,  trcatnipnt  of,  718 


Racial  suscepti})ility  to  tulwrculosis,  67 
Radiography,  31().     Ste  Skiagraphy. 
Ralrs  in  advanced  lesions,  357 

after  hemoptysis,  357 

at<'lectatio.  309 

in  bron<rhi(M'tasis,  ISO 

cavernous.  3()2 

(Tt'pitant,  305 

difTen^iitiation   innn   fri cations,  427, 
434 
from  nmscl(»  sounds.  300 

in  incipi(»nt  phthisis,  337 

marginal,  310 

moist,  3(M) 

provoked,  30S 

sibilant,  307 

sonorous,  307 

spurious.  !J09 
Reaction,  tu}>erciilin,  347 


Reaction,  tuberculin,  clinical  value  of,  3^6 
conjunctival,  344 
cutaneous,  341 
dangers  of,  347 
diagnostic  value  of,  342,  346 
focal,  345 
local,  345 

specificity  of,  34,  343,  346 
Reinfection,  autogenic,  130 
endogenic,  I'M) 
exogenic,  l.'W 
in  hospital  inmates,  121 
in  human  Innings,  120 
influence  of  dose,  120 
metastatic,  I'M 
prophylaxis  of,  542 
Relaiwes,  362 

dangers  of,  706 
Remineralization,  6.31 
Renal  symptoms,  247 
ReptiUan  tulx^rcle  bacilli,  25, 
Rest^^ure,  565 

contra-indications  for,  568 
for  fever,  648 
indications  for,  5tk5 
principles  of,  565 
Ribs,  ossification  of,  95 
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Salt  in  diet.  618 

in  hemoptj'sis,  655 
Sanatorium  treatment,  599 

for  incipient  phtliisis,  702 
indications  for,  606 
Sanatoriums.  599 

caiLses  of  failure  of,  605 

cures  in,  532 

discipline  in,  555 

educational  value  of,  ()03 

gains  in  weight  in,  230 

limitations  oil,  (KK) 

non-tuU'reuloiLs  ciLses  in,  157,  383 

prophylactic  value  of,  (»03 

scojH?  of,  599 
Scarlet  fevcT,  105 
Sclerosis,  13S,  375 
Scrofula,  125,  524 
Sea  climates,  395 

voyages,  39() 
Selfishness,  25() 
Semen,  tuUTcle  bacilli  in,  SI) 
Senile  i)hthisis,  415 
S«»rvants,  domestic,  53S 
Sex.  in  hemoptysis,  2()S 

influence  on  mortality,  75 

in  prognosis,  515 
Sexujil  disturbances,  259 

excesses,  2<»1 

irritability.  201 
Shoulder,  pain  in,  253,  324 
Skiaprai)hy,  313 

in  advanced  phthisis,  322 
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1 

^^^H  Bkiftfcniphy,  unntilar  shadow  in,  223 

Superalimentation,  necessary  precautioiia 

H 

^^^H         apic^i^  lUr  ^\7 

in,  612 

^^1 

^^^H         in  Lironehial  adenopfithy,  4DD 

Superin feet  ion,  119 

^^H 

^^^H          CAvitte^  in,  'SZi 

Hurgical  oTH^nitions.  701) 

^^H 

^^^H          in  inripiont  phlhifitfi,  ^17 

Sweats.  198 

^^H 

^^^H          in  pleun.ey.  iM 

iTifectiousruiws  of,  234 

^^H 

^^^H         in  fineuinothorax,  467 

Symfjt4>matic  treatment,  644 

^^H 

^^^H         sources  of  error  in  ^  321 

SvTnptomatologv,  importance  of,  162 

^^1 

^^H  Skill,  233 

Syphilis  of  lung.^  490 

^^H 

^^^H         infection  through,  40 

prognosis  and,  525 

^^1 

^^^Hj         pruptionfi  on,  233 

^^H 

^^^H         lif^ions,  r&rity  of,  r2<i 

^^1 

^^^■l         Btipimta  on,  264 

T 

^^H 

^^^^  Sleeping  mrcheSp  579 
^F         Smciona  bacillus,  26 

^^1 

Tachycardia,  240 

^^H 

^H         Smith't!  mipi,  408 

in  abortive  tul>erculoBiB,  387 

^^H 

■          Hmokin^,  558,  645 

high  altitude  and,  594 

^^H' 

^fc,    S«ifteriing  of  lesion,  138 

in  incipient  phthij^is,  334 

,^^H; 

^^^H  8tJinnctlenoe,  259 

paroxysmid.  240,  334,  465 

^^H^ 

^^^1  8(iecific  treatment,  634 

permanent,  240 

^^H 

^^^H                 of  children.  711 

prognosis  and,  517 

^^H 

^^^H  8|ierTnatogenie  infection.  89 

treatment  of,  (i60 

^^1 

^^^H  Hpi^miAtozoa,  tuberrle  haciUr  in*  89 

Terai>erature,  cfTect>?  of  work  on.  571 

^^1 

^^^B  H|)l*n*n,  tuljercdfisis^  of,  155 

exercise  and.  187 

^^1 

^^^H^bpulum  in  abortive  tulM^rculosis,  387 

instability  of,  187 

^^1 

^^^Hl         in  advanced  phthisis,  352 

normal,  184 

^^H 

^^^H         aUiumin  in,  179 

subnormal,  105 

^^H 

^^^^H         aniiiKil  inoculation  of,  177 

Ukingof,  182 

^^1 

^^^H          bucilli  in,  20 

types  of.  in  phthisis,  191 

^^H, 

^^^^H         collection  of  spoclm4»nB  of,  172 

Tent«,  578,  579 

v^^^l 

^^^H           C^-tiilnii^,'  n(,   179 

Thermometers,  181 

^^^^V         rlnn^f^rx  nf  !<wullowintc,  645 

Thorax,  asymmetry'  of,  269 

^^H 

^^^^H          <lisf><iM;i)  of,  547 

deformitv  of.  9<i 

^^H 

^^^H         cUlsIic  ilf^me  in,  178 

normal,  269 

^^H, 

^^^^B         examination  of,  173,  174,  179 

phthisical.  265 

^^1 

^^B         fetid.  383 

ThromlH»8i8,  506 

^^H 

^^^H                in  Kanfo^ne  of  lunit,  482,  499 

of  femond  vein,  507 

^^1 

^^^H         infect  ivily  of,  547 

of  jujcular  vein,  508 

^^1 

^^^H         inoi  nbti«*in  of,  177 

Th>Toid.  enlargement  of.  265,  334,  491 

^^1 

^^H          (Wk>^,  547 

Tirnothv-grass  bacillus,  26,  28 

^^H 

^^^H         njacroflcopir  apjieamncc  of,  170 
^^^^H          numlier  of  liftcilli  in.  177 

Tottacco,  use  of,  558 

^^H 

Tongue,  tuberculous  ulcers  on,  510 

^^1 

^^^^B         nummular,  171 

Tonsils  a^  channels  of  entry,  100 

^^H 

^^^B          odor, 

infection  through,  50 

^^H 

^^V          streaky.  208,  210.  472 

tulwcle  bacilli  in,  100 

^^H 

^        Status  bncilbriH,  91 

Toxemia,  i>svchic  effecta  of,  255 

^^H 

^M          Stcthot^coiJ**,  297 

Toxins,  tu  ►errulous,  31 

^^H 

■1          Stig:mnta  of  phthif^i^,  2r»3 

hyt>crHcrti4iiivencsfi  f-o,  342 

^^H 

^B         Stonuo'h,  *blulatiori  of,  226 

Trachea,  displacement  of,  3<>1 

^^H 

^^^^          lulicrculouF  ulceration  of,  226 

Tracheal  Umc,  \Villiams\  359 

^^H; 

^^^H  ^-itnmatiti^.  a[ihthoim,  ;i67 

Traclieobronchial  adenopathy,  39li 

^^H 

^^^H  *Strrct-nWi'<i'jM'i8,    rjirity   of    tul>C'rrulrisi}f 

i»«iugh  in,  400 

^^H 

^^^H                    110 

diagmjsis  of,  402,  411 

^^^1 

^^^1  Streptothnx,  acid  fast,  27,  486 

emaciation  in,  397 

^^^H 

^         Strc|>totricho«i!*  of  lung,  48ti 

fever  m,  397 

^^^1 

^H          Succiniuiide  of  mercury,  a'iO 

prognosis  in.  412 

^^^1 

^M          Sxictju^um  sound,  iM 

skiagraphy  in,  409 

^^H 

^H          Suggestion,  amenability  U\  255 

tuben'uljn  iliagn*>si»  in,  411 

^^H 

^^^^          rlimntic  treatment  and,  588 

Tmcheophony,  407 

^^1 

^H^H               (rinitment,  534 

Transmission,  germinal,  S.H 

^^1 

^^^^H          in  tulH^rcuJin  treat  men  t    alU,  «'A\ 

placentjil,  89,  90 

^^1 

^^^■Fiitjendimentation,  609 

uterine,  89 

^^H 

^^^H          rtangcr^  of,  612 

Traumatic  tul>rrcuiosis,  112 

^^H 

^^^H  '        l>crnoptviTi»  and,  208 
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